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DEBTOR’S' PREFACE. 


Dr Joseph Addison Alexander, tlie able and learned author of this Com- 
mentary, the great work of his life, died at Princeton; New Jersey, on the 
20th January 1860, having been born at Philadelphia in April 1809. The 
unexpected death of one so eminent and useful, produced a profound sen- 
sation throughout the American States. Devout men carried him to his 
burial, and nradO’ great lamentation over him.’’ As the son of an accom- 
plished father, the Rev. Dr Archibald Alexander, Joseph Addison enjoyed 
the best of intellectual and spiritual training. His scholarship was pre- 
cociously developed, for, at fourteen years of age, he had read through the 
Koran in the original Arabic. The other oriental tongues he mastered at a 
very early period ; and he also acquired, in the course of his Academic 
curriculum, a profound acquaintance with the classical languages, and an 
intimate familiarity with most of the modem tongues of Europe. On the 
very day before his death, he enjoyed his usual portion of Scripture in the 
six languages in whish it had been his daily habit to read it. He was, in 
18S5, chosen by the General Assembly Associate Professor of Oriental and 
Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, and he had 
already been, for some years. Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages 
in the Oollege of New Jersey. In 1851, he was transferred to the chair of 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical History, and in 1859 his Professorate received 
the title of the chair of Hellenistic and New Testament literature. We 
need not say that Dr Alexander nobly and successfully discharged the duties 
of his office — infecting the students with his own enthusiasm, and setting 
before them, in his prelections, a model of clear and manly statement, and 
of industrious and learned research. He was a preacher, too, of no com- 
mon stamp, and his sermons published since his death give proof of his 
bleai^ness, eloquence, and power, in applying -as well as in expounding 
ievto^lical truth. His expositions of the Psalms, Mark, Acts, and a portion 
(this last labour being interrupted by his death), are specimens 
03^ ^^mnd, and popitlar commentary. His cofleague Dr Hodge, in an 
addrem General Assembly in 1860, justly said ci him, “ I reg^d Dr 
Joseph ii^dwn Alexander as incomparably the greatest man I ever 
—as incoffipariaW^ the greatest man our <iuareh has ever produced.” 
crownihg Ms imperishahle inoiaument, is his Commentary 
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Isaiah. He had made some progress in revisal for a second edition, and 
some scores of corrections and improvements made by himself on his jown 
copy have been collected by a scholarly friend and transmitted to ns. 
These have heen incorporated in this present edition, which may there- 
fore be said to contain its eminent author’s latest emendations. 

The republication of this Commentary in the present form will, it is 
hoped, prove an acceptable present to the Biblical students of this country, 
for it occupies an independent place among the numerous expositions of the 
evangelical Prophet, which have appeared in earlier or more recent times 
in Holland, Germany, England, and America. The two ponderous folios 
of Vitringa bear upon them the evidence of severe study, prodigious in- 
dustry, vast learning, and unflinching orthodoxy. Yet they are essentially 
Dutch in their structure — solid, cumbrous, and prolix ; stiff in their ar- 
rangement, tedious in their details, and copious to satiety in the miscellane- 
ous references aoid disquisitions with which they are loaded. The views 
advanced in them are more bulky than tasteful, the arguments offered more 
numerous than strong, and while at times there is a spirited appreciation 
of a splendid symbol or a glowing parallelism, the author was too phlegmatic 
to be thrilled from sympathy with the prince of Hebrew bards ; too much 
engaged in polemical disquisitions and recondite senses to waste time in 
expressing his slow and unwieldy emotions. The Commentary of Gesenius 
occupies a place of no mean dignity. Its faithful adherence to the Maso- 
retic text, its sound grammatical notations, its clear and shrewd analysis of 
syntactic difficulties, its happy surmises in cases of acknowledged dubiety, 
and its fulness of archaeological lore, have conferred upon it a European 
celebrity. But these literary virtues are more than coimterbalanced by its 
obtrusive neology, its occasional levity, its low'^and perverted notions of the 
theocracy, its mel^choly denial of prophetic inspiration and foresight, and 
its virulent hostility to the leading doctrine of a Messiah. The merits of 
this masterly Treatise are also lessened by its restless employment of the 
^‘higher criticism,” for the purpose of impugning the iutegrity of Isaiah, 
and of so dismembering the book of his oracles, that the larger portion of 
them are branded as the anonymous productions of a later age, which sought 
in vain to disguise its intellectual poverty by a patriotic imitation of the 
fresher writings of an earlier period. It would be a woful day for Christen- 
dom, if the question, as to what are and what are not the genuine remains 
of the son of Amoz, were to be left for final decision to the morbid subjec- 
tivity and capricious mania of German unbelief. 

The refined taste and classical acquirements of Bishop Lowth are seen in 
the many beautiful references and apposite illustrations which adorn to pro- 
fusion his popular work. But the reckless treatment which he applied to 
the text in hm repeated and superfluous alterations and suggestions withJ- 
out evidence or necessity, mars the utility of the scanty exegesis which k, 
contained in his Commentary. The volume of the late Dr Hendersofi^S 
Highbury is of grOat merit and ripe scholarship, and commends its,e}f .)|!^'; 
as the result of skflful and sanctified erudition. It often suggeathi^^fJ^' 
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to discover the truth, if in any case it fail to reveal it. Yet, with all its 
perspicuity, its brevity or curtness is a marked defect. On many points, 
in connection with which acute and sagacious decisions are given, we 
long for a fuller statement of those philological principles by which the 
critic has been guided, and a more minute enumeration of those objec- 
tions to his own views which are often dismissed with a simple allusion to 
their existence, or are set aside with the hare mention of their age, author- 
ship, and valueless character. Mr Barnes of Philadelphia has compiled 
three excellent volumes of Notes on Isaiah with no little dexterity and success. 
But these annotations, from their very nature, do not come into competition 
with the Commentary of Professor Alexander. We have classed together 
only the more prominent Works on Isaiah for the sake of a brief compari- 
son, and we deem it unnecessary to place on such a list the productions 
of Hitzig or Hendewerk, Knohel or Ewald, Drechsler or tlmbreit, Jenour 
or Stock, Noyes or Macculloch. 

We do not, however, mean to make this republished Exposition the 
theme of unqualified or indiscriminate eulogy. No one, indeed, saw its 
defects more readily than did its author himself, and no one could be more 
prompt to acknowledge or correct them, for with all his gifts and greatness he 
had the simplicity and candour of a child. Yet we reckon it among the best 
Commentaries on Isaiah of any age or in any language. It embodies in 
it the firuits of many years of continuous toil and research, and its size gives 
it the advantage of a gratifying fulness. Professor Alexander possessed 
consummate scholarship. He discovers intimate acquaintance with the 
nicer peculiarities of Hebrew philology, in its tenses, particles, and more 
delicate combinations ; and at the same time possesses no little relish for 
the aesthetic element — the buds and blossoms of oriental poetry. His 
unfailing stores of auxiliary erudition are ever at disciplined command, and 
are applied with eminent judgment. The value of his publication is also 
enhanced by the excellent synoptical accounts of the labours and opinions 
of former and contemporary authors, which are to be found under almost 
every verse. The Work is pervaded also by a sound exegetical spirit ; the 
spirit of one who had been “ baptized into Christ.” For his daily study 
of the Bible was never to him a mere professional occupation. 

Interesting views of the nature of prophecy in itself, and in its relations 
as well to the Jewish Commonwealth as to the Church of the Kedeemer, 
hbound in the following pages. The reveries of Teutonic criticism are 


unsparingly held up to scorn, and the “ old paths” are proved to be still 
/^fest and best. The Exposition is free from extraneous matter. It 
^^,'po digressions; no learned lumber obstructs the reader’s way with its 
A^^ited and multifarious curiosities. The principles which the author 
v^^pg4!,down for his own guidance in the extreme literalness of his ver- 
sometimes followed, however, with such rigidness and system as 
mlglit^l^^ facetious renoarto to any satirical reviewer. This pecu- 
liarity, some may consider no blemish, but may rather hail it as 

an imprby^^t* In one v^rord. this Tranisatlantic Commentaiy is catttic^^ 
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and reTerent in its textual criticism, — ^in its habitual demeanour towards 
thofse words which the Holy G-host teacheth.” It is no less expert, ac- 
curate, and felicitous in its philology, basing it on the acknowledged laws 
of mind and principles of language. Its hermeneutical canons are always 
sagacious and in general correct, while the exegesis is distinguished by 
its harmony and Tigour, and relieTed by its exalted and luminous concep- 
tions, Nevertheless we are not so sanguine as to anticipate for the author 
whom we have been honoured to introduce, that his readers will assent 
to all his hypotheses, or wiU be converted to his marked and favourite 
interpretations of those paragraphs and sections, the precise meaning and 
fulfdment of which are in the present day topics of keen and protracted 
controversy. 

This edition has been printed with great care. The editor has read ah 
the sheets with attention as they passed through the press^ and has corrected 
very many errors, both in the Hebrew and English text of the American 
original, Alexander’s Isaiah has already taken its own place in the front 
rank of biblical works ; and our belief is that a “ Contribution ” so dis- 
tinguished by its learning and piety will be cordially welcomed and speedily 
naturalised among us. May the inspired classics always engage that 
admiration which they so justly merit for their originality and truthfulness, 
their simplicity and pathos^, their magnificent imagery and varied music. 
But, above all, may they attract the living faith of every admirer to those 
blessed truths and promises which they have been so wisely and graciously 
employed to reveal to a fallen and dying world, for the old prophetic harp 
was tuned to the utterance of the noblest thoughts and mysteries, the 
majesty, unity, and spirituality of Jehovah, the holiness of his law, the in- 
finitude of his love, and the might, triumphs, and wonders of that covenant 
by which our apostate race is to be reclaimed and glorified. 

JOHN EADIE. 

GnASCK>w, 18 Lansbownb Cbescent, 

January 



PREFACE TO THE EARLIER PROPHECIES. 


To prevent misappreliension, and facilitate the use of the following work, 
some explanation may be needed with respect to its design and execution. 
The specific end at which it aims is that of making the results of philo- 
logical and critical research available for purposes of practical utility. In 
attempting to accomplish this important purpose, it was soon found indis- 
pensable to fix upon some definite portion of the reading public, whose 
capacities, acquirements, and wants might be consulted in determining the 
form and method of the exposition. Some learned and ingenious works in 
this department have been rendered to a great extent practically useless, by 
the want of a determinate fitness for any considerable class of readers, being 
at once too pedantic for the ignorant, and too elementary for the instructed. 
In the present case there seemed to be some latitude of choice, and yet but 
one course on the whole advisable. Works exclusively adapted to the use 
of profound orientalists and bibhcal scholars are almost prohibited among 
ourselves at present, by the paucity of competent writers and congenial 
readers. Works designed for-^Dhe immediate use of the unlearned must of 
necessity be superficial and imperfect, and are proved by experience to be 
not the most effective means of influencing even those for whom they are 
expressly written. The obscurer parts of Scripture, or at least of the Old 
Testament, can be most effectually brought to bear upon the popular mind 
by employing the intermediate agency of an intelligent and educated 
ministry. The people may be best taught in such cases through, their 
teachers, by furnishing a solid scientific basis for their popular instructions. 
Under the influence of these considerations an attempt has here been made 
to concentrate and economise the labours of the ministry in this field, by 
affording them a partial succedaneum for many costly books, and enabling 
them to profit by the latest philological improvements and discoveries, 
without the inconveniences and even dangers which attend a direct resort 
to the original authorities. 

What has now been said will explain a feature of the plan, which might 
at first sight seem to he at variance with the ultimate design of the whole 
work, to wit, the exclusion of the practical element, or rather of its formal 
exhibition in the shape of homiletical and doctrinal refiections. A work 
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upon Isaiali so constructed as to constitute a series of lectures or expository 
sermons, instead of doing for the clergy what they need and what they wish, 
would be attempting to do for them that which they can do far better for 
themselves, by presenting one of the many forms in which the substance 
of the book may be employed for the instruction and improvement of their 
people. The effect of this consideration is enhanced by an impression, 
which the author’s recent labours have distinctly made upon his mind, 
that much of the fanciful and allegorical interpretation heretofore current 
has arisen from a failure to discriminate sulBGleiently between the province of 
the critical interpreter, and that of the expository lecturer or preacher ; the 
effect of which has been to foist into the Scriptures, as a part of their 
original and proper sense, a host of applications and accommodations, which 
have no right there, however admissible and even useful in their proper 
place. Let the professional interpreter content himself with furnishing 
the raw material in a sound and merchantable state, without attempting to 
prescribe the texture, colour, shape, or quantity of the indefinitely varied 
fabrics into which it is the business of the preacher to transform it. From 
these considerations it will be perceived that the omission now in question 
has arisen, not merely from a want of room, and not at all from any dis- 
regard to practical utility, but on the contrary, from a desire to promote it 
in the most effectual manner. 

Another point, which may be here explained, is the relation of the fol- 
lowing commentary to the authorised Enghsh Version of Isaiah. It was 
at first proposed to make the latter the immediate basis of the exposition, 
simply calling in the aid of the original to rectify the errors, or clear up 
the obscurities of the translation. The primary reason for abandoning this 
method was its tendency to generate an indirect and circuitous method of 
interpretation. A still higher motive for the change was afforded by its 
probable effect in promoting thorough biblical learning, and discouraging 
the sluggish disposition to regard the common version as the ultimate 
authority, and even to insist upon its errors or fortuitous peculiarities as 
parts of a divine revelation. The contrary disposition to depreciate the 
merits of the English Bible, by gratuitous departures from its form or sub- 
stance, is comparatively rare, and where it does exist is to be corrected, 
not by wilful ignorance, but by profound and discriminating knowledge of 
the version and original. The practical conclusion in the present case, has 
been to make the Hebrew text exclusively the subject of direct interpretation, 
but at the same time to give the common version all the * prominence to 
which it is eutitled by its intrinsic excellence, and by its pecuHar interest 
and value to the English reader. It may be thought that the shortest and 
easiest method of accomplishing this object would have been that adopted by 
Maurer, Enobel, and some other writers, who, without giving any continu- 
ous version of the text, confine their comments to its difficult expressions. 
It was found upon experiment, however, that much circumlocution might 
be spared in many cases by a simple version, or at most by an explanatory 
paraphrase. A literal translation of the whole text has therefore 
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incorporated in the present Work, not as a mere appendage or accompani- 
ment, much less as a substitute or rival of the common version, which is 
too completely in possession of the public ear and memory to be easily 
displaced even if it were desirable, but simply as a necessary and integral 
part of the interpretation. The grounds of this arrangement will be stated 
more fully in the Introduction, of which it may as well be said in this place 
as in any other, that it makes no pretensions to the character of an ex- 
haustive compilation, but is simply, as its name imports, a preparation 
for what follows, consisting partly in preliminary statements, partly in 
general summaries, the particulars of which are scattered through the 
exposition. 

Another question, which presented itself early in the progress of the 
Work was the question whether it should be a record of the author’s indi- 
vidual conclusions merely, or to some extent a history of the interpretation. 
The only argument in favour of the first plan was the opportunity which it 
afforded of including all Isaiah in a single volume. As to economy of time 
and labour, it was soon found that as much of these must be expended on 
a simple statement of the true sense as would furnish the materials for a 
synopsis of the different opinions. The latter method was adopted, there- 
fore, not merely for this negative reason, but also for the sake of the addi- 
tional interest imparted to the Work by this enlargement of the plan, and 
the valuable antidote to exegetical extravagance and crudity, afforded by a 
knowledge of earlier opinions and even of exploded errors. 

These advantages were reckoned of suj0icient value to be purchased even 
by a sacrifice of space, and it was therefore determined to confine the pre- 
sent pubhcation to the Earlier Prophecies (Chaps. I.-XXXIX.), the rest 
being reserved to form the subject of another volume. The separation was 
the more convenient, as the Later Prophecies (Chaps. XL.-LXVI.) are now 
universally regarded as a continuous and homogeneous composition, requir- 
ing in relation to its authenticity a special critical investigation.* 

But although it was determined that the Work should be historical as 
well as exegetical, it was of course impossible to compass the whole range 
of writers on Isaiah, some of whom were inaccessible, and others wholly 
destitute of anything original, and therefore without influence upon the 
progress of opinion. This distinction was particularly made in reference 
to the older writers, while a more complete exhibition was attempted of the 
later literature. Some recent writers were at first overlooked through 
accident or inadvertence, and the omission afterwards continued for the 
sake of uniformity, or as a simple matter of convenience. Some of these 
blanks it is proposed to fill in any further prosecution of the author’s plan. 
The citation of authorities becomes less frequent and abundant, for the most 
part, as the Work advances, and the reader is supposed to have become 
familiar with the individual peculiarities of different interpreters, as well as 

* [The original American edition thus described, and published at different 
times, formed two volumes of unequal size, and that division of volumes, the result 
of necessity, has therefore not been followed in the present reprint.] 
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witii the way in which they usually grotip themselves in schools and parties, 
after which it will be generally found sufficient to refer to acknowledged 
leaders, or the authors of particular interpretations. The prominence given 
to the modern German writers has arisen not from choice but from neces- 
sity, because their labours have been so abundant, because their influence 
is so extensive, and because one prominent design of the whole Work is to^, 
combine the valuable processes and products of the new philology with 
sounder piinciples of exegesis. Hence too the constant effort to expound 
the book wifch scrupulous adherence to the principles and usages of Hebrew 
syntax as established by the latest and best writers. The reference to par- 
ticular grammars was gi*adualiy discontinued and exchanged for explanations 
in my own words, partly for want of a conventional standard alike familiar 
to my readers and myself, partly because the latter method was soon found 
upon experiment to be the most eflectual and satisfactory in reference to 
the object which I had in view. 

The appearance of the Work has been delayed by various causes, hut 
above all, by a growing sense of its difficulty and of incapacity to dp it 
justice, together with a natural reluctance to confess how little after all has 
been accomplished. To some it will probably be no commendation of the 
work to say that its author has considered it his duty to record the failure 
as well as the success of exegetical attempts, and to avoid the presumption 
of knowing everything as well as the disgrace of knowing nothing. His 
deliberate conclusion from the facts with which he has become acquainted 
in the prosecution of his present task, is that quite as much error has 
arisen from the effort to know more than is revealed, as from the failure to 
apply the means of illustration which are really at our disposal. As ad- 
vantages arising ffiom delay in this case may he mentioned, some additional 
maturity of judgment, and the frequent opportumty of re-consideration with 
the aid of contemporary writers on Isaiah, of whom seven have appeared 
since this book was projected, besides several auxiliary works of great impor- 
tance, such as Fiirst’s Concordance, Nordheimer’s Grammar, Havemick’s In- 
troduction, Eobinson’s Palestine, the later numbers of Gesenius^s Thesaurus, 
and the last edition of his Manual Lexicon. It is proper to add, that 
although the plan was formed, and the collection of materials begun more 
than ten years ago, the Work has been wholly, and some parts of it re- 
peatedly, reduced to writing as it passed through the press. The advan- 
tages thus secured of being able to record the last impressions, and to make 
use of the latest helps, has this accompanying inconvenience, that changes 
insensibly took place in the details of the execution, tending to impair its 
uniformity without affecting its essential character. To such external 
blemishes it is of course unnecessary to invite attention by any more par- 
ticular description or apology. 

Since the piinting of the volume was completed, the typographical errors 
have been found to be more numerous than was expected, although for the 
most part less injurious to the work than discreditable to the author who 
is justly accountable for this defect, on account of the very imperfect state 
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in whieli the manuscript was furnislied to the printer. Instead of resorting 
to the usual apologies of distance from the press, and inexperience in the 
business, or appealing to the fact that the sheets could be subjected only 
once to his revision, he prefers to throw himself upon the candour and in- 
dulgence of his readers, and especialty of those who have experienced the 
same mortiheation. 

[The lacuna indicated by these asterisks is merely a brief list of Errata, 
which have of course been corrected in the present reprint.] 

The want of uniformity too in the insertion or omission of the Hebrew 
points is certainly a blemish, but will not, it is hoped, occasion any serious 
inconvenience, even to the inexperienced reader. It arose hrom the acci- 
dental combination of two different methods, each of which has its advan- 
tages, the one as being more convenient for beginners, the other as favouring 
the useful habit of deciphering the unpointed text, and rendering tj’pogra- 
phical correctness more attainable. 


Pbinceton, Ai^ril 20 . 1846 . 



PREFACE TO THE LATER PROPHECIES. 


This Volume * is a sequel to the one -which appeared about a year ago, 
under the title of The Earlier Prophecies, the two together forming a con- 
tinuous Commentary on Isaiah. While the same plan has been here retained 
without alteration, I have aimed at greater uniformity of execution, as 
well as a more critical selection of materials. The reasons for a separate 
investigation of these later chapters have been stated in the introduction 
to the other volume. In addition to the authors there enumerated, I have 
carefully compared the English Version and remarks of Noyes (second 
edition, Boston, 1843), and die Cyro-jesaianischen Wezssagungen of Beck 
(Leipzig, 1844) ; the first of -which, though elegant and scholar-like, is too 
closely modelled on Gesenius to afford much new matter, and the other is 
remarkable chiefly for the boldness of its ultra -rationalistic doctrines, and 
the juvenile flippancy with which they are expressed. Of both these works 
occasional citations will be met with in the present volume. 

In the exposition of the last seven chapters, too polemical an attitude, 
perhaps, has been assumed with respect to a distinguished living writer, 
Dr Henderson, to whose abilities and learning I have elswewhere endea- 
voured to do justice. The prominence here given to his book has arisen 
from his happening to be not only the best but the sole representative of 
certain views among the professed expounders of Isaiah, As to the ques- 
tion in dispute, the ground which I have taken and endeavoured to main- 
tain is the negative position that the truth of these ‘‘ exceeding great and 
precious promises ” is not suspended on the future restoration of the Jews 
to Palestine, without denying such a restoration to be possible or pro- 
mised elsewhere. 

In this", as well as in the other Volume, I may possibly have pushed the 
rule of rigorous translation to an extreme ; but if so, it is an extreme from 
which recession is much easier and safer than recovery from that of laxity 
and vagueness. By the course thus taken, I am not without hope that 

This is the Preface prefixed by the Author to his second volume, which he 
designated The Later Prophecies of Isaiah. — ^En.] 
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some Kght may be thrown upon the darker parts of Hebrew Grammar, and 
especially the doctrine of the tenses, which can never be completely solved 
except by a laborious induction of particulars. While I deem it proper to 
observe that I have read only two sheets of the volume during its progress 
through the press, I am happy to add, that it has passed through the hands 
of Mr W. W. Turner, to whom so many other works in this department are 
indebted for the accuracy of their execution. 

I have still kept steadily in view, as my immediate readers, to whose 
wants the work must be adapted, clergymen and students of theology con- 
sidered as the actual or future teachers of the church. Through them I 
may perhaps indulge the hope of doing something to promote correct 
opinions and a taste for exegetical pursuits, as means of intellectual and 
spiritual culture, even though this should prove to be my last as well as 
first contribution to the stores of sacred learning. 


Peinoeton, March 20. 1847. 
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I. THE EAELIEE PEOPHECIES, CHAPS. I.-XXXIX. 

The English words prophet, prophesy, and prophecy, have long been appro- 
priated, by established usage, to the prediction of future events. To pro- 
phesy, according to the universal acceptation of the term, is to foretell, and 
a prophet is one who does or can foretell things yet to come. This re- 
stricted application of the terms in question has materially influenced the 
interpretation of the prophetic scriptures by modem and especially by Eng- 
lish writers. It is necessary, therefore, to compare the common use of these 
expressions with the corresponding terms in Greek and Hebrew. 

The Greek (from is used in the classics not only to 

denote spcciflcally a foreteller, but more generally an authoritative speaker 
in the name of God, in which sense it is applied to the official expounders 
of the oracles, and to poets as ihe p)ophets of the mmes, L e. as speaking in 
their name, at their suggestion, or by their inspii’ation. This latitude of 
meaning, in the classical usage of the term, agrees exactly with its appli- 
cation in the Greek of the New Testament, not only to those gifted with the 
knowledge of futurity, but in a wider sense to inspired teachers or expounders 
of the will of God in the primitive church. It is evident, therefore, that 
om pjrophet, piophesy, and are much more restricted in their im- 

port than the Greek words from which they are derived, as employed both 
by the classical and sacred writers. 

It may be said, however, that in this restricted usage we adhere to the 
primary and proper import of the terms, as the in ry/x/ and 
no less than the in p>rmdico, must have originally signified before, 
beforehand. Even this might be plausibly disputed, as the primary sense 
of ^^6 would seem to be not temporal but local, the idea of priority in time 
being given by the best lexicographers as secondary to that of antece- 
dence or priority in place, in which case the particle in composition may 
have originally signified, not so much the futurity of the things declared, 
as the authority of the person who declared them. (Compare ^^osetrehg, 
antistes, pi cBtor, prcefectus, foreman.) But even granting that 
the obvious and common supposition is correct, viz., that the wgo in ^g6(p'riy,i 
and its derivatives has primary reference to time, the actual extension of 

VOL. I. A 
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tlie terms to other authoritative declarations, and especially to those made 
in the name of God, is clear from the usage both of the classics and of the 
New Testament. Looking merely to these sources of elucidation, we might 
still assert with confidence, that the modern use of the words pi ophet and 
prophecij is more restricted than that of the Greek terms from which they 
are derived. 

Bui this is a very small part of the evidence on which the affirmation 
rests. The prophets, of wffiom the New Testament chiefly speaks, are not 
heathen prophets, nor even the wpo^^^ra/.of the apostolic chm’ches, but the 
prophets of the old dispensation. The terms apphed to them must there- 
fore be inteipireted, not merely by a reference to etymology, or to classical 
usage, or to that of the New Testament itself, but by an appeal to the import 
and usage of the Hebrew terms, wffiich the Greek ones are designed to re- 
present. As soon as we resort to this sort of illustration, the doubt which 
seemed to overhang the question, wffien considered as a question of Greek 
usage, disappears. We have here no probabilities to balance as to tho 
primary import of a particle, no extension of the meaning of the whole word 
to account for or explain away. The etymology of and the cognate 
verbal forms, makes it impossible to look upon foresight or prediction as 
their primary and necessary import. The only deri\ation, which can now 
bo regarded as philologically tenable, is that which makes the word origi- 
nally signify the act of pouring forth or uttering, a natural figure in ail 
languages for speech, and more especially for public, solemn, and continuous 
discourse. In actual usage, the Hebrew words are admitted by modem 
writers of all schools and creeds to signify specifically one who speaks (or 
the act of speaking) for God, not only m his name and by his authority, hut 
under his infiuence, in other words, by divine inspiration. The precise 
meaning of tbe noun is clear from Exod. vii. 1, where the Lord says 
unto Moses, See, I have made thee a god to Phaiaoh, and Aaron thy h other 
shall he thy prophet, i. e, thy interpreter, thy organ of communication. (See 
Gesenius’s Thesaurus, s. v. ^55)- The etymology proposed by Eedslob, 
which gives the sense of a person sprinkled or baptized with the Spirit 
of God; if it can be established, only makes the primary and essential refer- 
ence to inspiration still more certain than the common one. The few de- 
partures fiom this simple elementary idea, which the lexicons still recognise, 
may all be reduced to it more easily and naturally than to any other. For 
example, when Abraham is called a prophet (Gen. xx. 7), there is no need 
of diluting the sense of the expression into that of a mere friend of God, 
which is sufficiently implied in the strict and common sense of an inspired 
person. It is equally unnecessary, on the other hand, to give the verb the 
sense oi raving or becoming mad, when applied to Saul (1 Sam. xviii. 10), 
since it is there expressly mentioned that an evil spirit from God had come 
upon, him, so that ho was really inspired, however fearful and mysterious 
the nature of the inspiration may have been. A complete induction of par- 
tidulars would shew, with scarcely the appearance of a doubtful case or an 
exception, that the essential idea, running through the whole Hebrew usage 
of the verb and noun, is that of inspiration. The suggestion of Gesenms, 
that the verb is used exclusively in passive or reflexive forms because the 
prophet was supposed to he under a controlling influence, is not improbable 
in itself, and harmonizes fully with the usage of the words as already stated. 

Ano^er obvious deduction from the usage of the language is, that although 
like many other terms of such perpetual occurrence, is employed both 
in a wider and a mere restricted sense, the distinction thus made is not that 
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between inspnation in general and tlie foresight of the future in particular. 
There is probably not a single instance in which the word denotes the latter, 
except as one important function of the power which it properly describes. 
The'gift of prophecy included that of prophetic foresight, but it included 
more. The prophet was inspu’ed to reveal the will of Grod, to act as an 
organ of communication between God and man. The subject of the revela- 
tions thus conveyed was not and could not be restricted to the future. It 
embraced the past and present, and extended to those absolute and universal 
truths which have no relation to time. This is what we should expect a 
p7ion in a divine revelation, and it is what we actually find it to contain. 
That the prophets of the old dispensation were not mere foretellers of things 
future is apparent from their history as well as from their writings. The 
historical argument is stated forcibly by Gill when ho observes, that Daniel 
proved himself a prophet by telling Nebuchadnezzar what he had dreamed, 
as much as by interpreting the dream itself ; that it was only by prophetic 
inspiration that Elijah knew what Gehazi had been doing ; and that the 
woman of Samaria very properly called Christ a prophet, because he told 
her all things that ever she did. In all these cases, and in multitudes of 
others, the essential idea is that of inspiration, its freq[uent reference to 
things still future being accidental, i, e, not included in the uniform and 
necessary import of the terms. 

The restriction of these terms in modern parlance to the prediction of 
events still future has aiisen from the fact that a large proportion of the 
revelations made in Scripture, and precisely those which are the most sur- 
prising and impressive, are of this description. The frequency of such 
revelations, and the prominence given to them, not m this modern usage 
merely, but in the word of God itself, admit of easy explanation, It is 
partly owing to the fact that revelations of the future would be naturally 
sought with more avidity, and treated with more deference, than any other 
by mankind in general. It is further owing to the fact that, of all the kinds 
of revelation, this is the one which affords the most direct and convincing 
proof of the prophet’s insphation. The knowledge of the present or the 
past, or of general truths, might bo imparted by special inspnation, but it 
might also be acquired in other ways ; and this possibility of course makes 
the evidence of inspiration thus afforded more complete and irresistible than 
any other. Hence the function of foretelling what was futoe, although but 
a part of the prophetic office, was peculiar^ conspicuous and prominent in 
public view, and apt to be more intimately associated with the office itself 
in the memory of man. 

These considerations seem sufficient to account, nob only for the change 
of meaning which the words have undergone in later usage, but also for the 
instances, if any such there bo, in which the Bible itself employs them to 
denote exclusively prophetic foresight or the actual prediction of the future. 
But there is still another reason, more important than either of these, af- 
forded by the fact, that the old dispensation, with all its peculiar institutions, 
was prospective in its character, a preparation for better things to come. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a part of this economy so marked and 
prominent as prophecy, should have exhibited a special leaning towards 
futurity. 

This naturally leads us from the theoretical idea of a prophet as a person 
speaking by divine authority and inspiration, to the practical consideration 
of the end or purpose aimed at in the whole prophetic institution. This was 
not merely the relief of private doubts, much less the gratification of pri^ 
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Tate curiosity. Tlic gift of propliecy was closely connGciedyitli tbe general 
design of the old economy. The foundation of the system was the Law, as 
recorded in the five books of Moses. In that, as an epitome,^ the rest of 
the Old Testament is contamed, at least as to its seminal principles. The 
single book of Deuteronomy, and that the very one vith which critical 
caprice in modern times has taken the most liberties, exhibits specimens ot 
eveiy style employed by the sacred writers elsewhere. Still more remark- 
ably is this true of the wkole Pentateuch, in reference not merely to its 
maimer but its matter, as comprising virtually all that is developed and 
applied to the revelations of the latter hooks. To make this development 
and application "was the business of the prophets. The necessity of such 
an institution was no after- thought. The law itself provides for it. The 
promise of a prophet like unto Moses, in the eighteenth of Deuteronomy, 
according to one of its most plausible interpretations, comprehends the 
promise of a constant succession of inspired men, so far as this should be 
required by the circumstances of the people, of which succession Christ 
himself w^as to be the greatest. 

Th’s promise was abundantly fulfilled. In every emergency reqiiii’ing 
such an interposition, we find prophets present and active, and in some 
important peiiods of the history of Israel they existed in great numbers. 
These, though not all inspired vriters, were all inspired men, raised up and 
dhected by a special divine influence, to signify and sometimes to execute 
the will of God in the administration of the theocracy. Joshua is expressly 
represented as enjoying such an influence, and is always reckoned m the 
Jewish tradition as a prophet. The judges who succeeded him were all 
raised up in special emergencies, and were directed and controlled by a spe- 
cial divine mfiuence or' inspiration. Samuel wns one of the most eminent 
prophets. After the institution of the monarchy, we read constantly of 
prophets distinct from the civil rulers. After the schism between Judah 
and Ephraim, there continued to be prophets even in the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. They w'ere peculiarly necessary there indeed, because the 
people of that kingdom were cut off from the sanctuary and its services, as 
bonds of umon with Jehovah. The prophetic ministry continued through 
the Babylonish exile, and ceased some years after the restoration, m the 
person of Malachi, whom the Jew^s unanimously represent as the last of 
their prophets. 

In tracing this succession, it is evident that the history attaches no im- 
portance to the unbroken series of incumbents, 'and describes them as deriv- 
ing their prophetic character, not ffom their predecessors, but immediately 
from God. The cases of Joshua and Elisha are perhaps the only ones in 
which a prophet is expressly said to have mducted his successor into office : 
and even If it could be fairly inferred from these that such was the ordinary 
practice, still the silence of the history imphes that the validity of the pro- 
phetic ministrations was dependent upon no external rite of transfer and 
upon no unbroken continuity in the succession. This presumption is the 
stronger as a perfect series cannot be made out, even by inference and com- 
bination, firom the recorded history, wkich usually speaks of the prophets 
so as to suggest the idea, not so much of an order which could never be 
interrupted or suspended, as of one which should not wholly cease until its 
purpose was accomplished, and should never be wanting in any emergency 
which called for a divine interposition. In this, which is the true sense of 
the promise, it was signally fulfilled, so that although we may not be able 
to demonstrate a perpetual succession of inspired representatives or messen- 
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gers from God, wo can safely affirm that lie never loft himself without wit- 
ness, or his people without counsel, consolation, or reproof. 

"With respect to the nature of the inspiration under which these prophets 
spoke and acted, there can he no doubt that the Bible itself represents it as 
plenary, or fully adequate to the attainment of its end (2 Tim. iii. 16 ; 
2 Pet. 1 . 21). Where this end was external action, it was sufficiently 
secured by the gift of courage, strength, and practical wisdom. Where the 
instruction of God’s people was the object, vhether in reference to the past, 
the present, or the future ; whether in word, in writing, or m both ; whether 
for temporary ends, or with a view to perpetual preservation ; the prophets 
are cleaily represented as infallible, i.e. incapable of erring or deceiving, 
with respect to the matter of their revelation. How far this object was 
secured by direct suggestion, by negative control, or, by an elevating influ- 
ence upon the native powers, is a question of no practical importance to 
those who hold the essential doctrine that the inspiration w^as in all cases 
such as to render those who were inspired infallible. Between this suppo- 
sition and the opposite extreme, which denies inspiration altogether, or 
resolves it into mere excitement of the imagination, and the sensibilities, 
like the afflatus of a poet or an orator, there seems to be no definite and 
safe position. Either the prophets were not inspired at all in any proper 
sense, or they were so inspired as to be infallible. 

As to the mode in which the required impression w’as made, it seems 
both vain and needless to attempt any definite description of it. The ulti- 
mate eflect would be the same in any case, if not upon the prophet, upon 
those who heard or read his prophecies. So far as anything can be infeiTed 
from incidental or explicit statements of the Scripture, the most usual 
method of communication would appear to have been that of immediate 
vision, i. e, the presentation of the thing to be revealed as if it were an 
object of sight. Thus Micaiah saw Israel scattered on the hills hke sheep 
without a shepherd (1 Kings xxii. 17), and Isaiah sain Jehovah sitting on 
a lofty throne (Isa. vi. 1). That this was the most usual mode of presenta- 
tion, is probable not only from occasional expressions such as those just 
quoted, but from the fact, that a very large proportion of the prophetic 
revelations are precisely such as might be painted and subjected to the sense 
of sight. The same conclusion is confirmed by the use of the words seer 
imduHon 2 iS essentially equivalent to juop/ict undi jvophecij. There is no 
need, however, of supposing that this method of communication, even if it 
were the common one, was used invariably. Some things in the prophecies 
require us to suppose that they were made known to the prophet just as he 
made them Imown to others, e, by the simple suggestion of appropriate 
words. But this whole question is rather one of curiosity than use, oven 
in reference to interpretation. 

A kindred question, but distinct from this, is that respecting the mental 
and bodily condition of the prophet, under the influence of inspiration. 
Whatever we imagine to have been the mode of the communication, whether 
visual or verbal, in the general or in any given case, it may still be made a 
question whether the prophet, in receiving such communications, was as 
fully in possession of his faculties, and in the exercise of self-control, as at 
any other time ; or whether, on the contrary, he was in what the Greeks 
called IxcTratf/c, a state of passive subjection to a higher power, holding his 
own faculties in temporary but complete abeyance. It is well known that 
the prophets ^nd diviners of the heathen world, during their seasons of 
pretended inspiration, exhibited the outward signs of violent excitement 
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often ainouniing to insanity. Tliat this was not regarded as an accidental 
circnmstance, but as a natural and necessary sign of inspiration, may be 
gathered £t*om the etymological affinity between the Greek words fj^dn/g and 
fcavia or fj^cchofMai, The early Fathers uniformly speak of this maniacal 
excitement as characteristic of the heathen inspiration, whether real or pro- 
tended, and describe the inspiration of the Hebrew prophets as distinguished 
by the opposite peculiarities of calmness, self-possession, and actiye intelli- 
gence. This is distinctly and repeatedly asserted by Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and Jerome, wffio ascribes the contrarj^ opinion to Montanus and his fol- 
lowers. In our own day it has been revived, not only by Gesenius and 
others, "who deny the real inspiration of the prophets, but by Hengstenberg, 
who stedfastly maintains it. In the first paii of his Chiistology, he under- 
takes to explain the disregard of chronological relations by the prophets, and 
their fragmentary manner of exhibiting a subject, fiom the ecstatic state m 
which they uttered their predictions. This opinion has not only been at- 
tacked and ridiculed by later winters of a very diffiorent school, but disavow^ed 
by others of the same school, cspecialty by Havernick, w^ho, in his Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament 199) argues at length in favour of the 
doctrine that the mental condition of the prophets m receiving their divine 
communications cannot have been a morbid one. The most serious objec- 
tion to the theory of Hengstenberg, besides its opposition to the common 
judgment of the church in every age, and its apparent derogation from the 
digmty of the prophetic character, arc, the want of any clear support in 
Scripture, and the inutility of such a supposition to attain the end at which 
he aims, and w'hich may just as veil be answered by supposing that the 
peculiarities ascribed to the extraordinary state of inspmed writers, were 
directly produced by something negative or positive in the divine communi- 
cation itself. If they bring remote events into juxtaposition, the simplest 
explanation of the fact is, not that they were in a state which rendered them 
incapable of estimating chronological distinctions, but that these distinctions 
W’cre withheld from them, or that although ac<][uainted with them they in- 
tentionally overlooked them and combined the objects on another mode and 
on another principle. This view of the matter is entirely sufficient to 
explain what Peter says (1 Peter i. 32), without resoi’ting to a supposition 
which, unless abplutcly necessary, is to be avoided as of doubtful tendency. 

It has been disputed whether the prophets of the old dispensation had 
any training for their work at all analogous to vhat we call a professional 
education. Some have^ supposed the sens of the ^nojliets, frequently men- 
tioned in the books of lungs, to have been young men in a course of pre- 
paration for the prophetic ministij. To this it has been objected, that 
their^ ministry depended on the gift of inspiration, for which no human 
training could compensate or prepare them. But althongh they could not 
act as prophets without inspiration, they might be prepared for' those parts 
of the wnrk which depended upon culture, such as a conect mode of expres- 
sly, just as men moy now be trained by education for the work of the 
ministry, although convinced that its success depends entirely on the dhine 
blessmg. It is not to be forgotten that the inspiration under which the 
prophets acted left them^ in full_ pysession of their faculties, native and 
a^uired, and yth all their peculiarities of thought and feeling unimpaired. 
The wffiole subject of prophetic education is, however, one of suimise and 
conjecture, rather than of definite knowledge cr of practical utility. 

government the projibcts do not seem to have sust^ned any 
ueiinite or fixed relation, as component parts of a political system. The 
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extent and manner of then* induenee, in this respect, depended on the 
character of the rulers, the state of affairs, and the nature of the messages 
which they were commissioned to deliver. As a class, the prophets influ- 
enced the government, not by official formal action, but as special mes- 
sengers from G-od, by whom he was represented in particular emergencies, 
and whose authority could neither be disputed nor resisted by any magis- 
trate without abjuring the fundamental principles of the theocracy. Even 
the apostate kings of Israel acknowledged the divine legation of the prophets 
of Jehovah. 

The opinion that the priestly and prophetic functions were regarded as 
identical, or commonly united in the same persons under the theocracy, is 
wholly destitute of scriptural foundation. It is no doubt true that priests 
might be inspired, and that the High Priest may have been so always ex 
officio. Two of the most eminent prophets (Jeremiah and Ezekiel) were 
unquestionably priests. But the sacerdotal and prophetic oflices, as such, 
were perfectly distinct, as well in function as in purpose, being instituted 
to promote the same great end in diflerent ways, the one by mamtaining 
the symbolical and sacramental forms of the theocracy, the other by correct- 
ing their abuse, and keeping constantly in view their spiritual import and 
design, as shadows of good things to come. 

The relation of the prophets to the people and the manner of their inter- 
course appear to have been subject to no uniform and no rigid law. From 
Elijah’s hairy dross and John the Baptist’s imitation of it, some have hastily 
inferred that the prophets were commonly distinguished by a peculiar dress 
and an ascetic mode of life. Whether tho same conclusion can be drawn 
from the sackcloth mentioned in Isaiah xx. 2, is considered doubtful. The 
truth appears to bo, that from the very nature of tho prophetic ministry it 
was exempted from the rules of rigid outward uniformity. Eichhorn has 
justly mentioned as a characteristic difference beiweon the heathen and the 
Jewish prophets, that whereas the former tried to enhance their authority 
by darkness and soclusion and mysterious accompaniments, the latter 
moved among the people without any such factitious advantages. 

With respect to the promulgation and preservation of the prophecies, there 
have been various opinions and many fanciful conjectures. Some suppose 
the prophets to have been a kind of demagogues or popular orators, whose 
speeches, unless previously prepared, were afterwards recorded by themselves 
or others. Another supposition is that the prophets were inspired writers, 
and that their prophecies were published only as written compositions. A 
distinction as to this point has bv some been drawn between the earlier and 
the later prophets. From the death of Moses to the accession of Uzziah, a 
period of nearly seven hundred years, a large proportion of the prophets are 
supposed to have performed their functions orally and without leaving any 
thing on record ; whereas after that period they were led to act not only for 
the present but the future. We have no cause to doubt, however, that we 
now have in possession all that was wiitten aforetime for our learning. 
And in the case of any prophecy, the question whether it was orally delivered 
before it was written is comparatively unimportant, as our only concern with 
it is in its written form. The idea that the prophecies now extant are mere 
summaries of long discourses, is ingenious and plausible in certain cases, 
but admits of no historical or certain demonstration. 

A question of more moment is that with respect to the way in which the 
writings wete preserved, whether by private circulation as detached compo- 
sition, or by solemn enrolment and deposit in the sanctuary. The modem 
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critics who dispute the integrity and genuineness of many passages lean to the 
former supposition, hut the latter is unquestionably favoured by the whole 
drift of Scripture and the current of ancient usage, sacred and profane, 
with respect to writings which were looked upon as sacred. It may well 
be doubted whether among the ancient Hebrews there was any extensive 
circulation of books at all, and it seems to me to be as hard to disprove 
as to prove the position, that the only literature of the nation was THE 
BOOK or SCEIPTUEE pSDH), which from the time of Moses was kept 
open, and in which the writings of the prophets may have been recorded 
as they were produced. At all events, it seems mireasonable and at vari- 
ance with the tenor of Scripture to suppose that writings held to be inspired 
were left to circulate at random and to share the fate of other compositions, 
without any effort to attest their genuineness or to secure their preservation. 

Upon this improbable hypothesis some modern critics have constructed 
a theory as to the formation of the Hebrew Canon. They suppose that 
the books now composing the Old Testament were long in circulation as 
detached compositions, or at most in small collections ; but that after the 
Babylonish exile, measures were taken to secure the national literature from 
destruction by bringing together the most highly esteemed books then ex- 
tant, to which others were added from time to time until the period of the 
Maccabees. In a similar manner they account for the threefold division oi 
the Old Testament, into the Law, Prophets, and Scriptures ay/o- 

found in all Hebrew manuscripts, and referred to, not only by Philo 
and Josephus, but in the New Testament (Luke xxiv. 44). This they ac- 
count for, by supposing that the five books of Moses, because of their superior 
, authority, were first placed together by themselves ; that the earlier histories 
and prophecies were then joined in a second volume ; and that a fouith was 
opened for the reception of books which might be afterwards discovered 
or composed. The obvious design of this whole theory is to account for 
the admission of books into the canon, .which these critics are unwilling to 
recognise as ancient, such as Daniel, Esther, Chronicles, and many of the 
Psalms. 

Others attempt to account for the threefold division, as founded on the 
subjects of the different books. But this supposition is precluded by the 
fact, that historical books are found in all the three divisions ; Genesis in the 
first : Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings in the second ; Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Euth, and Esther in the third ; to which it niay be added, that 
Daniel is found in the third division, and that Jeremiah’s Prophecies are 
separated from his Lamentations. 

The uniform tradition of the Jews is, that the sacred books were finally 
collected and aiTanged by Ezra and his contemporaries, under the guidance 
of divine inspiration, and that the threefold division is coeval with tho forma- 
tion of the canon. As to the principle of the division, some of the Jewish 
doctors teach that it is founded on the different degrees of mspiration under 
which the books were written, the highest being that of Moses, and the 
lowest that of the Hagiogi’apha or Scriptures. This last opinion is not 
only destitute of evidence or scriptural foundation, hut at variance with the 
tenor of the sacred wi’itings, and of dangerous tendency. 

The inost satisfactory solution of the fact in question is the one which 
supposes the law to have been placed first as the foundation of the whole, 
and the remaining books to have been divided, not with respect to their 
contents or the degree of inspiration in their writers, but with respect to 
their official character, the second great division being appropriated to the 
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writings of men who were not only inspired but prophets by profcssiouj who 
possessed not only the prophetic gift but the prophetic office, while the third 
place was reserved for those who, although equally inspired, hold no such 
station. Thus the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, having 
been composed, according to the ancient tradition, by or official 

prophets, are prefixed to the prophecies properly so called, while the 
writings of David and Daniel, who vere not such, are included in the third 
division. 

The principal difficulty in the way of this hypothesis arises from the fact, 
that dificrent writings of the same man, %uz. Jeremiah, are found both in the 
second and thmd division. This single cxcex3tion to the general rule has been 
accounted for by some, upon the ground, that the book of Lamentations, 
although written by a Prophet in the strict sense, is more an expression of 
personal feeling than the other prophecies ; by others, upon the ground of 
its liturgical character, which naturally led to its insertion in the same part 
of the Canon with the Psalms. Another objection to this whole explanation 
of the threefold division has been drawn fiom the absence of entire uniformity 
in the application of the name to the official or professional prophet, and 
of nin (seer) to an inspired person, simply as such. The difficulty here 
referred to does not lie in the promiscuous use of w^o^^r^^jinthe New Testa- 
ment, where David, for example, is expressly called a Prophet. This is 
sufficiently explained by the want of any Greek equivalent to seer. But the 
same solution is not applicable to the use of both words sea andp?o|;/^5^, in 
the Old Testament itself, with reference to one and the same person. {E. cj. 
Gad the seer, 1 Chron. xxi. 9 ; Gad the prophet, 2 Sam. xxiv. 11.) How 
far this rare departure from the usage, ought to weigh against the theory in 
general, or how far it may be accounted for by special circumstances in the 
case of Gad, are questions which may be considered doubtful. All that need 
be affirmed is that this hypothesis respecting the division of the Hebrew 
Canon, although not susceptible of demonstration, is more satisfactory and 
probable than any other which has been proposed. 

The application of the name or Scriptures, to the 

third division only, has been variously explained ; but the simplest and most 
natural solution is, that the first two divisions having been distinguished by 
appropriate names, the third was left in possession of that which, if there 
had been no division, would have been appropriate to the whole. Thus un- 
derstood, the three parts of the Canon are the Laic, the Prophets, and the 
(other) Scriptures, 

In the second of these great divisions, that of the Prophets properly so 
called, a prominent place, and for the most part the first place, has been 
always held, so far as we can trace its history, by a book bearing the name 
of Isaiah. A Talmudical tradition represents it as having formerly boon 
preceded by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Some of the modern German writers 
take advantage of this statement, as a ground for the presumption that the 
book in its present form was not completed until after those of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. This supposition, the design of which is to facilitate the critical 
rejection of the later prophecies, is not only an unauthorised inference from 
a fact extremely dubious at best, but at variance with the simultaneous close 
of the whole canon, which we have seen to be the only well- sustained hypo- 
thesis. The Talmudists themselves explain the fact which they allege, upon 
the ground that Jeremiah and Ezekiel are for the most part minatory pro- 
phets, and that the more consolatory writings of Isaiah were subjoined as a 
■relief and antidote. A far more probable solution is, that the arrangement 
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in question, if it ever prevailed, arose from tlie intimate connection of the 
second book of Kings with Jeremiah, and perhaps from a traditional ascrip- 
tion of it to that prophet as its author. The necessity of any explanation 
seems, however, to be superseded by the doubt which overhangs the fact 
itself, especially when taken in connection with the uniform position of 
Isaiah before the other two in the most ancient manuscripts now extant, 
both of the Hebrew text and of the ancient versions. 

The name Isaiah is a compound word denoting the Salvation of Jehovah^ 
to which some imagine that the Prophet himself alludes in chap. viii. 18. The 
abbreviated form is never applied in Scrip) ture to the Prophet, though 

the Eabbins employ it in titles and inscriptions. Both forms of the name 
are applied in the Old Testament to other persons, in all which cases the 
English Version employs a different orthography, viz. Jeshaiah ox Jesaiah, 
In the Hew Testament our Version writes the same Esaias, after the exam- 
ple of the Vulgate, valuing slightly from the Greek 'Umfac, used both in 
the Septuagint and the New Testament. To the name of the Prophet we 
find several ti|nes added that of his father Amoz which several of 

the Greek Fathers have confounded with the name of the prophet Amos 
though they differ both in the first and last letter. This mistake, 
occasioned by the Septuagint version, which wuites both names alike (’ 
may he considered the more venial, as two of the latest wuiters on Isaiah in 
the English language have, in the very act of setting Cyril and Eusebius 
right, themselves committed a like error by misspelling the name Amos 
( D1D«). The more ancient mistake may have been facilitated by a know- 
ledge of the Jewish maxim, now recorded in the Talmud, that whenever a 
prophet’s father is named, the father was .himself a prophet. The Jews, 
themselves, in this case, are contented with observing the affinity between 
the names Amoz and Amaziah upon which they gravely 

found a positive assertion that these men were brothers, and that Isaiah 
was therefore of the blood-royal, being cousin-german to the first king 
mentioned in the opening of his prophecies. This tradition has had great, 
vogue among Jews and Christians, some of whom account for the urbanity 
and polish of Isaiah’s manner as a natm-al effect of his nobility. It is un- 
fortunately true, ho w^ever, that the Jewish doctors sometimes invent facts 
for the pui'pose of filling up the chasms of historj^ and this is especially to 
be suspected where the statement seems to rest on an etymological conceit, 
or any other fanciful analogy. At all events, we have no satisfactoiy as- 
surance of the truth of this tradition, any more than of that which makes 
the prophet to have been the father- in-lavr of king Manasseh. The most 
probable statement is that made by one of the most learned and judicious 
of the Rabbins (David Kimchi), that the family and tribe to which Isaiah 
belonged are now entirely unknown. Of his domestic circumstances we 
know merely, that his wife and two of his sons are mentioned by himself 
(chap. vii. 3 ; viii. 3, 4), to 'which some add a third, as we shall see below. 

only historical account of this Prophet is contained in the book 
which hears his name, and in the pai’allel passages of Second Kings, which 
exhibit unequivocal signs of being from the hand of the same writer. The 
first sentence of Isaiah s own book, which is now commonly adnoitted to be 
gemiine, assigns as the period of his ministry the four successive reigns of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Ilezekiah, one of the most eventful periods in 
the history of Judah. The two first reigns here mentioned were exceed* 
prosperous, although a change for the worse appears to have com- 
menced before the death of J otham, and continued- through the reign of 
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Aliaz, bringing the state to the very verge of ruin, from v^hich it was not 
restored to a prosperous condition until long after the accession of Hezeldah. 
During this period the kingdom of the ten tribes, which had flourished 
greatly under Jeroboam II., for many years contemporary with Uzziah, 
passed through the hands of a succession of usurpers, and was at length 
overthrown by the Assyrians, in the sixth year of Hezekiah’s reign over 
Judah. 

Among the neighbouring powders, with w^hom Israel was more or less en- 
gaged m conflict during these four reigns, the most important were Dama- 
scene Syria, Moab, Edom, and the Philistines, who, although resident within 
the allotted bounds of Judah, still endeavoured to maintain their position as 
an independent and a hostile nation. But the foreign powers which chiefly 
influenced the condition of south-western Asia during this period, were the 
two great empires of Assyria in the east, and Egypt in the south-west By 
a rapid succession of important conquests, the former had suddenly acquired 
a magnitude and strength wdiich it had not possessed for ages, if at all. 
Egypt had been subdued, at least in part, by Ethiopia ; but this very event, 
by combining the forces of tw^o great nations, had given unexampled strength 
to the Ethiopian dynasty m Upper Eg}q)t. The mutual jealousy and emu- 
lation between this state and Assyria, naturally tended to make Palestine, 
which lay between them, a theatre of war, at least at intervals, for many 
years. It also led the kings of Isiael and Judah to take part in the con- 
tentions of these tw^o great pow’ers, and to secure themselves by uniting, 
sometimes wuih Egypt against Assyria, sometimes with Assyiia against 
Egjqit. It was this inconstant policy that hastened the destruction of the 
kingdom of the ten tr;^es, and exposed that of Judah to imminent peril. 
Against this policy the prophets, and especially Isaiah, w’ere commissioned 
to remonstrate, not only as un’worthy in itself, but as implying a distrust of 
God’s protection, and indifference to the fundamental law of the theocracy. 
The Babylonian monarchy, as Havernick has clearly proved, began to 
gather strength before the end of this period, but was less conspicuous, 
because not yet ]permanently independent of Assyria. 

The two most remarkable coniuncturcs in the history of Judah during 
Isaiah’s ministry, are, the invasion b}" the combined force of Syria and 
Israel, in the reign of Ahaz, followed by the destruction of the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, and the Assyrian invasion in the fourteenth year of Hezeldah, 
ending in the miraculous destruction of Sennacherib’s army, and his own 
ignominious flight. The historical interest of this important period is 
further heightened by the fact that two of tho most noted eras in chronology 
fall within it, viz. the era of Nabonassar, and that computed from the build- 
ing of Borne. -- 

The length of Isaiah’s public ministry is doubtful. The aggregate dura- 
tion of the four reigns mentioned in the title is above one hundred and 
twelve years ; hut it is not said that he prophesied throughout tlie whole 
reign, either of Uzziah or Hezekiah. Some, it is true, have inferred that 
his ministry was co- extensive with the whole reign of Uzziah, because ho is 
said to have written the history of that prince (2 Chron. xxvi. 22), which 
he surely might have done without being strictly his contemporary, just as 
he may' have written that of Hezekiah to a certain date (2 Chi’on. xxxii. 32), 
and yet have died before him. Neither of these incidental statements can 
be understood as throwing any light upon the question of chronology. 
Most writers, both among the Jews and Christians, understand the flrst 
verse of the sixth chapter as determining the year of King Uzziah’s death 
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to be tbe first of Isaiah’s public ministry. Some of the Jewish wiiters who 
adopt this supposition, at the same time understand Uzziah’s death to 
mean his civil death, occasioned by the leprosy with which he was smitten 
in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, for his sacrilegious invasion of the 
house of God, so that he dwelt in a separate house until his death. There 
seems to be no sufficient ground for this explanation of the language, or for 
the alleged coincidence of the event with the twenty-fifth year of Uzziah’s 
reign, any more than for the notion of the oriental Christians, that Isaiah 
w^as deprived of the prophetic office, for his sin in not withstanding Uzz* ah, 
and after twenty- eight years of silence was restored in the year of that 
king’s death, — a fanciful interpretation of the facts recorded in chap. vi. The 
modern writers are agreed in understanding the expression literally, and m 
connecting the last year of Uzziah’s life with the first year of Isaiah’s 
ministry. It is by no means certain, as we shall sec below% that the sixth 
chapter is descriptive of Isaiah’s inauguration into office, still less that it 
was written before any of the others. But it cannot be denied that the 
chronological hypothesis just stated is strongly recommended by the fact of 
its removing all objections to the truth of the inscription (chap. i. 1), 
founded on the extreme longevity which it would otherwise ascribe to the 
prophet, by enabling us at once to deduct half a century. If we reckon 
from the last year of Uzziah to the fourteenth of Hezekiah, the last in which 
we find any certain historical traces of Isaiah, we obtain, as the minimum 
of his prophetic ministry, a period of forty-seven years, and this, supposing 
that he entered on it even at the age of thirty, would leave him at his death 
less than eighty years old. And even if it be assumed that ho survived 
Hezekiah, and continued some years under his successor, the length of his 
life will after all be far less than that of J ehoiada the High Priest, who died 
in the reign of Joash at the ago of 130 years. (2 Chron. xxiv. 15.) 

The Jews have a positive tradition that he did die in the reign of Manas- 
seh, and as a victim of the bloody persecutions by which that king is said 
to have filled Jerusalem with innocent blood from one end to the other 
(2 Kings xxi. 16). Some accounts go so far as to give the pretext upon 
which the murder was committed, namely, that of discrepance between 
Isaiah’s teaching and the law of Moses, as well as the precise form of his 
martyrdom, by being sawn asunder, some say in the body of a tree, which 
had opened to receive him. The substantial part of this tradition is re- 
ceived as true by several of the Fathers, who suppose it to be clearly alluded 
to in Heb. xi. 37. It has also found favour among many modern writers, 
on the ground of its intrinsic credibility, and the antiquity of the tiadition. 
Hengstenberg assents to it moreover on the ground that it enables us 
more easily to account for the peculiar features of the later prophecies 
(chap, xl-xlvi.), by supposing them to have been written in the days of 
Manasseh, in the old age of the prophet, and after his retirement from active 
life. Havernick, on the other hand, rejects the tradition, first, on the 
general ground that fabulous accounts are especially abundant in the Jewish 
martyrology, and then on the special gi*ound, that this assumption leaves 
us unable to account for the omission of Manasseh’ s name in the inscription 
of the book, without admitting that the title may have been prefixed to a 
partial collection of Isaiah's prophecies, or by the hand of a later writer, 
which he holds to be unauthorised and dangerous concessions. To the 
suggestion that Manasseh may have been omitted because under him Isaiah 
had ceased to appear in public as a prophet and employed himself in writing, 
it is answered that if Uzziah is distinctly mentioned simply because Isaiah was 
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inducted into office at the close of his long reign, he could scarcely have 
omitted Manasseh, under whom so large a proportion of his prophecies were 
written, if not publicly delivered. In w^eighing the arguments of Haverniek, 
it must not be overlooked that his hypothesis compels him to regard chap, 
xsxvii. 38 as later than the times of Isaiah, simply because the event there 
recorded must have taken place in the reign of Manasseh. This fact, to- 
gether with the insufficiency of his objections to the contrary hypothesis, 
may at least dispose us to abstain fiom such a positive decision of the 
question as would cut us offi fiom the assumption of a longer term of public 
service, how^ever probable on other grounds, and however necessary to the 
full solution of questions which may afterwards present themselves during 
the process of interpretation. With this proviso, we may safely leave the 
precise chronological question, as the Bible leaves it, undetermined. 

From the references, "which have been already quoted, to the historical 
writings of Isaiah, some have inferred that he w^as an official historiographer, 
in which capacity the older prophets seem to have acted, as appears from 
the canonical insertion of such books as those of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, among the Prophets. We have no reason to suppose, however, 
that Isaiah held any secular office of the kind, distinct from his prophetic 
ministry. Nor is it clear in what sense the citation of Isaiah by the Chro- 
nicles as a historical authority should be understood. The reference may bo 
simply to the historical portions of his book, or to the corresponding passages 
of Second Kings, of which, in strict discharge of his official functions, he 
may well have been the author. That the books referred to were more 
copious histories or annals, of which only summaries or fiagmcnts are now 
extant, is a supposition which, however credible or even plausible it may 
be in itself, is not susceptible of demonstration The question as to the 
identity and fate of these historical writings is of no importance to the exe- 
gesis of the book before us. The books still extant under the name of the 
Vision and Ascension of Isaiah^ are universally admitted to be spmious and 
apocryphal. Our attention will therefore be exclusively confined to the 
canonical Isaiah. 

This book not only forms a part of the Old Testament Canon as far as 
we can trace it back, but has held its place there without any change of 
form, size, or contents, of w’hich the least external evidence can be adduced. 
The allusions to this Prophet, and the imitations of him, in the later books 
of the Old Testament, are not confined to any one part of the book or any 
single class of passages. The apocryphal writers who make mention of it, 
use no expressions which imply that it was not aheady long complete in its 
present form and size. The same thing seems to be imphed in the nume- 
rous citations of this book in the New Testament. Without going here into 
minute details, a correct idea of the general fact may be conveyed by simply 
stating, that of the sixty-six chapters of Isaiah, as divided in our modern 
Bibles, forty- seven are commonly supposed to be directly quoted or distinctly 
alluded to, and some of them repeatedly. The same thing may be illustrated 
clearly on a smaller scale by stating, that in the twenty-one cases where 
Isaiah is expressly named in the New Testament, the quotations are drawn 
from the first, sixth, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twenty-ninth, foidieth, 
forty-second, fifty-third, sixty- first, and sixty-fifth chapters of the book before 
us. These facts, together with the absence of all countcrvailmg evidence, 
shew clearly that the Book of the Prophet Isaiah (Luke iv. 17), knovm and 
quoted by our Lord and his apostles, was, as a whole, identical with that 
which we have under the same name. We md accordingly a long unbroken 
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series of interpreters, Jewisli and Christian, tixi'ongh a course of ages, not 
only acq^uiescing in this general statement, but regarding all the passages 
and parts of \\’hich the book consists, as clearly and unquestionably genuine. 
This appears for the most part, it is tiue, not as the result of any positive 
reasoning or investigation, but as a negative assumption, resting on the want 
of any proof or even gi’ound of suspicion to the contrary. Hence it is that 
in the older writers on Isaiah, e^en do^n to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the place now occupied hj o iticisin , in the modem sense, is wholly 
blank. No one of coui’se thought it necessary to defend what had never 
been attacked, or to demonstrate what had never been disputed. 

This neglect of critical investigation and discussion, although easily ac- 
cuunted for, as we have seen, led to a -violent reaction towards the opposite 
extreme, as soon as the first imimlsohad been given to that kind of learned 
speculation. The critical processes emxjloyed, with paradoxical assurance, 
on the Greek and Roman classics, by the school of Bentley, vreie tiaiisfeiTccI 
to Scripture, and applied not only to paiticular expiessions, but to whole 
passages and even bqoks. That this new method would be early carried 
to excess, was not onlpto be appiehendcd as a possible contingency, but con- 
fidently looked for as a natoal and e^en unavoidable result. The causes 
which facilitate inventions and discoveries tend also to exaggeiate their value. 
Of this general truth we have abundant illustration without gomg beyond 
the field of biblical learning. The supposed discovery that Buxtorf and the 
Pwabbins had attached too much importance to the masorctic pointing, led 
Cappellus, Houbigant, and Lowth, to reject it altogether — ^not only its 
authority but its assistance — and to make the Hebrew text a nose of wax 
between the fingers of an arbitrary and capricious criticism. The discovery 
that sufficient use had never yet been made of the analogy of Arabic in He- 
brew lexicography, led Schultens and his school to an extreme which seemed 
to threaten a transfusion of the spirit of one language into the exhausted 
vessels of another. In like manner, the idea that the Hebrew- text had been 
too w^c^ iticnlhjh?indled, seems at first to have been wffiolly unaccompanied by 
any apprehension that the process of correction could be either misapplied- 
or pushed so far as to defeat itself. In ail such cases the first movements 
must be tentative. The primary object is to ascertain w-hat can be done. 
In settling this point, it is necessaiy to assume provisionally more than is 
expected to abide the test of final and decisive expeiiment. The writers 
who originally undertook to separate the genuine and spurious portions of 
Isaiah, acted of course on the presumption, that any part might prove un- 
sound, and therefore set no bounds to their avidity for textual reforms and 
innovations. The natural result w-as a grotesque disguise and mutilation 
of the book by means of numberless erasures, transpositions, combina- 
tions, and gratuitous assumptions of imaginary authors, two or more of 
whom were often thought to be identified within the bounds of one con- 
nected passage. 

Bartieular examples of this critical mania, as displayed by Hoppe, Eich- 
hom, Bertholdt, and others, will be given hereafter in the exposition. What 
has been here said in the general will suffice to explain the fact that these 
extravagant results, and the confusion into which they threw the whole sub- 
ject of interpretation, soon produced a new reaction. Rosenmulier, Be 
Wette, and especially Gesenius, who may be regarded as the representatives 
of a more moderate and later school, have no hesitation in expressing their 
contempt for the empirical and slashing criticism of their predecessors, and, 
as a proof of their sincerity, assert the integrity and unity of many passages 
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wbicli Eichliorn and his fellows had most wantonly dismembered. This 
is undoubtedly a retrograde movement m the right direction, and as far as 
it goes has had a salutary induence, by making the criticism of the Hebrew 
text something more than idle guess- woik or fantastic child’s play. At the 
same time, it is not to be dissembled that the ground assumed b}^ these 
distinguished writers is itself, to use a favourite expression of their own, 
unkntisch and unwtssenscliafthcJi, i.e. neither critical nor scientific. The 
ground of this charge is that their own mode of critical procedure difi’ers 
from that which they repudiate and laugh at, only in a degree, i. e. m the 
extent to vhich it is applied. They expunge, transpose, and imagine less ; 
but still they do all tlaree, and on precisely the same principles. They 
mark out no new method, they establish no new standard, but are simply 
the moderate party of the same school which they leprescnt as anttquirt 
and exploded. 

The consciousness of this defect betrays itself occasionally in the naivete 
with which Gesenius and Be Wette appeal to their cntical feeling as the 
ultimate ground of their decisions. The real principle of these decisions is 
identical with that assumed by Eichhorn and his school, to wit, that where 
there is a colourable pretext or the faintest probability in favour of a change, 
it is entitled to the preference, always provided that it does not shock the 
critical Gefuhl of the performer, a proviso which experience has proved to 
be sufficient to prevent all inconveniences that might arise from a too rigor- 
ous construction of the rule. If, for example, after three-fourths of a sen- 
tence or a passage have been sacrificed because they may by possibility be 
spurious, it is found convenient to retain the fourth, for any exegetical pur- 
pose or to prove another point, it is elfected without scruple or delay by a 
response of the Oefuhl in its favour. In this convenient process, the 

of the radical reformers, as the earlier critics may be justly called, 
if not avowed m theory, is still held fast in practice, viz. the doctrine that 
the general presumption is against the truth and authenticity of eveiything 
traditional or ancient, and in favour of whatever can by any means be sub- 
stituted for it. The difierence between this and the old-fashioned criticism 
seems to be the same as that between the principle of English jurisprudence, 
that a person accused is to be reckoned innocent until he is proved guilty, 
and the rule adopted in the criminal proceedings of some other nations, that 
he ought to be held guilty till ho proves his innocence. A fundamental 
maxim of this whole school of criticism, upper and lower, first and last, 
extreme and jnodcrate, is this, that what is possible is probable and maybe 
held as certain, if it suits the convenience of the critic ; in other words, 

things must be as they may.” 

Another proof that this whole system is uncritical, or destitute of any 
settled principle, distinct from that of the exploded method which it super- 
sedes, is furnished by the absence of consistency and unity in its results. In 
one impoidiant point, these writers, it is true, display a singular agreement. 
This is their unanimous rejection of the twenty-seven chapters at the end of 
the collection, as the product of a later age ; a unanimity arising neither 
fcom" the clearness of the case nor from any real unity of principle among 
the critics who exhibit it, but simply from the fact, now universally admitted, 
that these chapters form a continuous unbroken composition, so that in order 
to be rid of any one part it is requisite to sacrifice the whole. The partis 
cular grounds of this rejection are stated and examined in the second 
part of the Introduction. The comparison about to be made here will he 
restricted to the remainder of the book, with the exception of the four 
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historical chapters which connect the two diTisions (chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix.), 
and which have usually shared the same fate with the twenty-seven. 

The earliest chapters are precisely those respecting which these critics are 
the least divided. It is commonly agreed among them that the six first are 
genuine productions of Isaiah, to w'hich it can hardly be considered an ex- 
.ception, that chap. ii. 2-4 is supposed by many to be still more ancient. The 
only obser^^able dissent from this general judgment seems to be the paradoxi- 
cal opinion of the Dutch writer Doorda, that chap. ii. 2-4 is the only portion 
written by Isaiah, and that all the rest of the first five chapters is the work 
of Micah ! Chap. vli. 1- 16 is regarded by G-esenius as probably not the com- 
position of Isaiah, who is mentioned in the thii-d person. This opinion is 
refuted by Hitzig and repudiated by the later writers. Koppe’s idea that 
the twelfth chapter is a hymn of later date, after being rejected by Gesenius, 
and revived by E wald, has again been set aside by Umbreit. The genuineness 
of chap. xiii. and chap. xiv. 1-23 is more unanimously called in question, on 
account of its resemblance to chaps, xl.-lxvi. which this whole class of critics set 
aside as spurious. Chaps, xv. and xvi. are ascribed by Koppe and Beitholdt 
to Jeremiah ; by E wald and Umbreit to an unknown prophet older than Isaiah ; 
by Hitzig, Maui'er, and Ivnobel to Jonah ; by Hendewerk to Isaiah himself. 
Eichhorn rejects the nineteenth chapter ; Gesenius calls in question the genu- 
ineness of vers. 18-20; Koppe denies that of vers. 18-25; Hitzig regards 
vers. 10-25 as a fabrication of the Jewish priest Onias ; w^hile Eosenmuller, 
Hendewerk, Ewald, and Umbreit, vmdicate the whole as a genuine production 
of Isaiah. The first ten verses of the twenty-first chapter are rejected on 
the ground of their resemblance to the thirteenth and fourteenth. Ewald 
ascribes both to a single author ; Hitzig denies that they can be from the 
same hand. Ewald makes the prophecy in chap. xxi. the eaidier ; Hitzig 
proves it to be later. Koppe, Paulus, Eichhorn, and EosenmuUer, look upon 
it as a vaticuiiwn ex eventu ; Gesenius, Ewald, and the other later writers 
as a real prophecy. The twenty-third chapter is ascribed by Movers to 
Jeremiah ; by Eichhorn and Eosenmuller to an unknown writer later than 
Isaiah ; by Gesenius and De Wette to Isaiah himself ; by Ewald to a younger 
contemporary and disciple of the prophet. The continuous prophecy con- 
tained in chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. Knobel shews to have been written in Palestine 
about the beginning of the Babylonish exile ; Gesenius in Babylon towards 
the end of the captivity and by the author of chaps, xl.-lxvi. ; Umbreit, at the 
same time, hut by a difierent author ; Gramberg, after the return from 
exile ; Ewald, just before the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses ; Yatke, in 
the period of the Maccabees ; Hitzig, in Assyria just before the fall of 
Nineveh ; while Eosenmuller, in the last editions of his Scholia, ascribes it 
to Isaiah himself. Chaps, xxviii.-xxxiii. are supposed by Koppe to contain 
many distinct prophecies of difierent authors, and by Hitzig several succes- 
sive compositions of one and the same author ; while most other writers 
consider them as forming a continuous whole. This is regarded by Gesenius 
and Hitzig, notwithstanding the objections of preceding critics, as a genuine 
production of Isaiah ; but Ewald doubts whether it may not be the work 
of a disciple. Most of the writers of this school join chaps, xxxiv. and xxxv. 
together, as an unbroken context ; but Hitzig no less confidently puts them 
asunder. Eosenmuller, De Wette, and others, set these chapteis down 
as evidently written by the author of chaps. xl,-Ixvi., while Ewald on the 
other hand maintains that this identity is disproved by a difierence of style 
and diction. 

No attempt has here been made to detail the grounds of these conflicting 
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judgments, mucli less to decide between them. This will be done, so far as 
it seems necessary, in the exposition, and particularly in the introductions to 
the several chapters. The object aimed at in the foregoing statements is to 
shew that no additional security or certainty has been imparted in the criti- 
cism of the text by these empirical conjectures, and to confirm the previous 
assertion that they rest on no determinate intelligible principle or standard 
of comparison. A further confirmation of the same position is afforded by 
the tests of genuineness and antiquity, explicitly asserted and applied by 
the writers of this school. A more correct expression would perhaps be 
tests of spuriousness and later origin ; for, as we have already seen, the use 
of a criterion, in the hands of these critics, is seldom to establish or con- 
firm, but almost always to discredit, what has commonly been looked upon 
as genuine. 

One of the surest proofs of spuriousness, according to the theory and 
practice of this school, is the occurrence of idioms and words belonging to a 
period of Hebrew composition later than the days of Isaiah, This method 
of discrimination, however unobjectionable in itself, is nevertheless often so 
employed as to be altogether violent and arbitrary in its application. This 
is effected, first, by exaggerating, in the general, the real difference between* 
the older and the later writings, and the practical facility of recognising the 
peculiar style of either. Conclusions which have properly been drawn, in 
one case, from a variety of premises, including the assumption of the date 
as a fact already known, are most unreasonably drawn in others, from a 
single element or item of the same proof in default of all the rest. This 
kind of sophistry is more delusive in the case of Hebrew than of Greek or 
Latin criticism, partly because we have fewer data upon which to form a 
judgment, partly because peculiar causes kept the written Hebrew more xm- 
changed than other languages within a given period, and tended to obliterate 
in some degree the usual distinctive marks of earlier or later date. This is 
particularly true if we assume, as there are some strong grounds for doing, 
that the whole ancient literature of the Hebrews was contained in the canon 
of their scriptures, so that later writings wore continually formed upon a 
few exclusive models. But whether this be so or not, the infiuence exerted 
by the books of Moses on the style and language of succeeding wiiters was 
immeasurably greater than in any other case at all analogous. 

Besides this general and theoretical exaggeration of the difference be- 
tween the older and the later Hebrew, there is also chargeable upon these 
critics an habitual proneness to lose sight of the distinction between what 
is really peculiar to the later books, or to the times in which they were 
composed, and that which after all, on any supposition, must be common 
to the different periods. That there must he a common stock of this kind 
is self-evident ; and that it must be very great in comparison with that 
which is peculiar and distinctive, is as fully established by the facts of this 
case and the analogy of others lilte it, as any maxim of comparative philo- 
logy. And yet some German critics of the modern school, although they 
do not venture to avow the principle, proceed in practice just as if they 
held the use of an expression by a later writer to be in itself exclusive of 
its use by one of a preceding age. And even when they do profess to make 
the distinction just insisted on, Jhey often make it in an arbitrary manner, 
or prevent its having any practical effect, by confounding archaisms with 
neologisms, L e. mistaking for corruptions of a later age forms of expression 
which have been transmitted from the earliest period in the dialect of com- 
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mon life, but are only occasionally used in writing, and especially in poetry, 
until tlie language ceases to be spoken, and the difference of learned and 
colloquial style is thereby lost. The profounder study of comparative 
philology in very recent times has shewn the fallacy of many such objec- 
tions to the antiquity of certain passages, and at the same time shaken 
the authority of similar criticisms in other cases, not admitting of direct 
refutation. 

The bad effect of these fallacious principles of ciiticisni is ^ often aggra- 
vated by a want of consistency and fairness in their application. This is 
especially appai'ent in the younger G erman writers of this school, who often 
push to a practical extreme the theoretical assumptions of their more dis- 
creet or more enlightened teachers. Even where this is unintentionally 
done, it argues an eagerness to prove a point, or to sustain a foregone con- 
clusion, not very likely to be found connected with a high degree of candour 
and impartiality. A signal illustration of this critical unfairness is the 
practice of evading the most certain indications of antiquity by noting them 
as imitations of a later wiiter. Where the recent date of the composition 
is already certam, the existence of such imitations may he certain also ; 
but to assume them in the very process of determining the date, is httlo 
shoid of an absurdity. By setting down whatever can be found in other 
later books as proof of recent origin, and everything which cannot, as a 
studied imitation of antiquity, the oldest vuitings extant may be proved to 
be a hundred or a thousand years younger than themselves. Indeed, it 
may be stated as a fatal vice of this whole system, that it either proves too 
little or too much, that it is either pushed too far or that it ought to be 
pushed further, that the limit of its application is determined by no prin- 
ciple or rule but the convenience or caprice of the interpreter. Stat pro 
rations voluntas. The critical process is too generally this, that where the 
admission of a passage as genuine would lead to consequences undesirable 
in any point of view, the critic fastens upon every singularity of thought 
or language as a ground of suspicion, and the most unmeaning trifles by 
accumulation are converted into arguments ; whereas in other cases alto- 
gether parallel, except that there is no urgent motive for discrediting the 
passage, indications equally abundant and conclusive are entirely overlooked. 
Sometimes the evidence of later date is found exclusively in one part of a 
long unbroken context, all admitted to be written by the same hand, though 
the critic fails to see that this admission is destructive of his argument so 
far as it is founded on diversity of language as a test of age. For if a later 
writer can be so unlike himself, w’hy not an older writer also ? 

This remark, however, is applicable rather to the question of identity 
than that of age. For a favourite pro(?t)ss of the modern critics, and espe- 
cially of some below the highest rank, is that of proving a negative, by 
shewing that a passage or a book is not the work of its reputed author, 
without attempting to shew whose it is. Some of the means employed 
for the attainment of this end might seem incredible, as serious attempts 
at argument, but for the formal gravity with which they are employed. 
Sometimes the demonstration is effected hy enumerating forms of expres- 
sion, which occur nowhere else in the undisputed works of the rejiuted 
author, and infening that he therefore could not have employed them in 
the case under consideration. The first absurdity of this ratiocination lies 
in the very principle assumed, which is, in fact, if not in form^ that what- 
ever any writer has said once, he must, as a general rule, have said again, 
if not repeatedly. Now what can be more certain or notorious than the 
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fact that what the greatest writers say most fre(]iientl7, is that which is 
least characteristic, while the thoughts and expressions which are most 
admired, quoted, and remembered, are for the most part aertyg XsyD/xsva, 
things which could only be said once, which would not hear to be repeated, 
by themselves or others ? What would be thought of an attempt to prove 
the Ai’s Poetica spurious, on the ground that the woids e^iex, sesquijyedaliaj 
cotis, Htuia, qitULCunce^ and the phrases q^ufpiireiis paunus, ah ovo, luculm 
onto, callula jiDictura, norma loquendi^ in medias 7es, increduhis odi, sagax 
rcnwiy ad ungiiem, vivas voces, ore lotundo, decies ^epetita, laudator tempo) is 
actl, the simile of the mountain and the mouse, and the proverbial saying, 
occupet extiemum scabies occur nowhere else in the writings of Horace? 
But this case, strong as it is, affords a very insufficient illustration of the 
theory and practice of the G-ciman critics now in question. Not content 
with the assumption of a false and arbitrary test of identity, they make the 
application ot it more unreasonable still, by rejecting every proof adduced 
in opposition to their doctiine, as itself suspicious, or unquestionably 
spurious. A parallel case would be that of a critic who, on being reminded 
that the phrase ah ovo is used in the same sense in the third satire, and ad 
tmguein in the first, should set the argument aside by referring both these 
compositions to the times of Juvenal or Persius. With equal justice the 
tenth eclogue of Vmgil might be taken from him, by first rejecting the 
Georgies and the last ten books of the JSneid as unquestionably spurious, 
and then enumerating all the single words, grammatical constructions, and 
peculiar idioms, to which no perfect counterparts aie found in the remain- 
der of his poems. 

But besides this linguistical method of discreditmg a large part of Isaiah 
as unquestionably not his composition, there is another process used for the 
same purpose, which may be entitled the rhetorical argument, consisting in 
ihe arbitrary affirmation that the style of certain passages is too prosaic, 
the metaphors too much confused, the rhythm too harsh, the allusions too 
obscure, the illustrations too familiar, the expression too inelegant, to be 
imputed to so great a writer. This mode of criticism is pregnant with 
absurdities peculiar to itself. In the first place may be stated the unrea- 
sonable weight which it attaches to rhetorical distinctions m general, not 
to mention the peculiar stress laid on the technicalities of scholastic rhetoric 
in particular. This error is eomiected with a false hypothesis, to be con- 
sidered afterwards, as to the light in which the prophets viewed themselves 
and were regarded by their readers. If they aspired to be nothing more 
than orators and poets, then rhetorical considerations would of course be 
paramount ; but if they believed themselves, and were believed by others, 
to he inspired revealors of the will of God, it is absui’d to imagine that they 
would or could allow the clear and strong expression of that will to be con- 
trolled by mere rhetorical punctilios. 

Another fiaw in this critical process is its puerile assumption that the 
prophets, even as mere orators and poets, must be always doing their best; 
that if ever striking, they must strike at all times ; that if ever tender, they 
must always melt ; that if they ever soar, they must be always in the 
clouds ; whereas analogy demonstrates that the greatest writers, both in 
prose and verse, go up by the mountains and down by the valleys, or in 
other words, exert their highest faculties at intervals, with long and frequent 
seasons of repose, while poetasters and declaimers prove the hollowness of 
their claims by a painful uniformity of tension and a wearisome monotonj 
of failure. 
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A third defect is one which might with equal justice have been charged 
against some arguments before recited, namely, the vague and indeterminate 
character of this criterion, as evinced by the diversity of its results. Not 
only does one critic censure what another critic of the same school leaves 
unnoticed ; but the same thing is positively represented by the two as a 
beauty and a deformity, nay more, as fatal to the genuineness of a passage 
and as a certain demonstration of it. It may seem invidious and perhaps 
presumptuous to add, that this unsafe and two-edged instrument could scarcely 
be entrusted to worse hands than those of some late German critics, who, 
with all their erudition, ingenuity, and show of philosophical aesthetics, are 
peculiarly deficient in that delicate refinement and acute sensibility of taste, 
which a less profound but far more classical and hberal training has im- 
parted even to inferior scholars of some other nations, and especially of 
England. To this unfavourable estimate of German taste and literary 
judgment there are eminent exceptions, even in the ranks of theological 
and biblical learning ; but among these it would be impossible to class the 
writers who are most remarkable for an unhesitating reckless use of the 
rhetorical criterion now in question. On the contrary, it may be stated as 
a curious and instructive fact, that the imputation of inelegance, awkward- 
ness, obscurity, and coarseness, has been lavished on Isaiah with peculiar 
prodigality by those interpreters who seem to be most open to the charge 
themselves, and who, in the very act of passing judgment on the Prophet 
or his writings as devoid of taste and genius, often shew most painfully and 
clearly that their circumscribed professional pursuits, however thorough and 
successful, have been insufficient to compensate for the want of a more en- 
larged and humanizing culture. 

The revulsion of feeling, necessarily occasioned in the great majority of 
uncultivated minds, by these rhetorical attacks upon some portions of Isaiah, 
with a view to prove them spurious, must be greatly aggravated by another 
argument employed for the same purpose, which may be distinguished from 
the lexicographical, grammatical, and rhetorical tests already mentioned, as 
the ethical or moral test. This consists simply in accusing certain passages 
of being animated by a narrow, selfish, mean, and sometimes even by a fierce, 
malignant, cruel, vindictive, bloodthirsty spirit wholly foreign from Isaiah’s 
character, and from the temper of the age in which he lived. Without insist- 
ing on the arbitrary difference assumed in this objection to exist between 
certain periods of the sacred history, in point of moral elevation and en- 
largement, let it be observed how perfectly factitious and imaginary this 
peculiar tone of the disputed passages must he, when it has failed to strike 
the most enlightened readers of the Prophet for a course of ages. This is 
a question wholly different from that of philological or even rhetorical dis- 
tinctions, which might easily escape the view of any but professional and 
critical readers, and be first discovered by the searching processes of modern 
scrutiny. But when the critic passes from the field of orthography and 
etymology to that of morals, he is stepping out of darkness into sunshine, 
from the bench to the bar, from the position of a judge to that of an advocate, 
who, far from being able to decide the controversy by a dictum, has to plead 
his cause at the tribunal of a multitude of trained minds, and enlightened 
consciences. The want of familiar and devotional acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, on the part of many learned Geman critics, must disable them 
from estimating the advantage thus enjoyed by Christian readers, whose 
opinions have been formed upon the Gospel, and who cei’tainly would 
be the first to mark any real inconsistency between it and the spirit of the 
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ancient prophets. To such spectators, and in such a light, ' there"^is 
something almost ludicrous in the solemnity with which some unbelievers 
in the inspiration of the Bible utter sanctimonious complaints of an im- 
moral and unhallowed temper in those parts of the Old Testament which 
they, for reasons afterwards to be considered, are unwilling to acknovdedge 
as authentic, while they pass by, with discreet indulgence, indications far 
more plausible in other places. If it be said, that these ^immoral tenden- 
cies escape the ordinary reader on account of his foregone conclusion that 
the w^hole proceeds from God, and therefore must be right ; the answer is, 
that a hypothesis, which thus brings all the parts of an extensive varied 
whole into agreement, bears upon its face the clearest marks of truth, and 
that the fact alleged affords an incidental proof that the position of the ad- 
verse party, which compels him to see everything distorted and at variance 
with itself, must be a false one. 

This last suggestion opens a new viev/ of the w^hole subject. Thus far 
the question has been stated and discussed as one of criticism merely, not of 
hermeneutics or of doctrinal belief, with a view to shew that even on histo- 
rical and literary grounds, the modem German mode of dealing with the 
text of Isaiah, and of settling the antiquity and genuineness of its several 
parts, IS wholly untenable, because capricious, arbitrary, inconsistent with 
itself, and at variance with analogy, good taste, and common sense. The 
reader must, however, have observed that in exposing the caprices of these 
critics, I have frequently described them as resorting to these methods 
only where they had strong reasons for desiring to discredit a particular 
portion of the book, at least so far as to dispute its antiquity. It will 
now be proper to explain how such a motive can be supposed to exist, 
the rather as the neological interpreters of Germany are often praised by 
their admirers, on the ground that, although they are sceptical, their very 
scepticism renders them impartial, and gives their testimony greater ^weight 
in every case except where the question of inspiration is directly and for- 
mally at issue. The practical effect of this superficial estimate has been 
the practice of adhering servilely to these neologists until they openly deny 
some fundamental doctrine of religion, then protesting against that specific 
error, and again walking closely in their footsteps, till another o^Dportunity 
or palpable necessity for protestation or dissent occurs. Besides the want 
of harmony and unity in any course of criticism or exegesis thus conducted, 
it is evident that such a mode of dealing with a system, which is known 
and acknowledged to be unsound in principle, must lead the writer and the 
reader into many other dangers than the few which are upon the surface. 
Incedis ;per ignes su2:>2^ositos emeu doloso. To avoid these-iidden and insi- 
dious dangers, it is necessary to compare the different theories of criticism 
and interpretation, not in their formal differences merely, but in their inti- 
mate connection with diversities of fundamental principles and doctrinal 
belief. In order to effect this, it will be expedient to consider briefiy the 
diistorical progress of opinion with respect to the principles of exegesis, as 
we have already traced the change of theory and practice in the treatment 
of the text. These two important parts of the same great subject will be 
found to illustrate and complete each other. 

Isaiah himself, even leaving out of view the large pari of his book which 
a capricious criticism has called in question, may be said to express every- 
where his own belief that he was writing under to extraordinary inffuenee, 
not merely human but divine. This is at least the prima facie view which 
any unsophisticated reader would derive Irom a simple perusal of his imdis- 
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puted writings. However mistaken he miglit think the prophet, in asserting 
or assuming his own inspiration, siich a reader conld scaicely hesitate to 
grant that he helieved it and expected it to be believed by others. In one 
of the oldest and best of the Jewish Apocrypha (Sirach xxiv. 25), Isaiah is 
caked the gi*eat and faithful prophet who foresaw what v as to happen till 
the end of time. Josephus and Philo incidentally bear witness to his uni- 
versal recognition by their countrymen as one mspired of God. 

We have seen already that our Lord and his apostles cite the whole book 
of Isaiah with more frequency than any other part of the Old Testament. 
It now becomes a question of historical interest at least, in wbat capacity 
and character Isaiah is thus quoted, and with what authority he seems to 
be invested in the New Testament. The simple fact that he is there so 
often quoted, when connected with another undisputed fact, to wit, that his 
writings, even at that early date, held a conspicuous place among the Sa- 
cred Sciijytarcs (Js^a y^a(pc/J ay tat) of the Jews, would of itself 

create a strong presumption that our Lord and his apostles recognised his 
inspiration and divine authoiity. We are not left, however, to infer this 
incidentally ; for it is proved directly by the frequent combination of the 
title Prophet with the name Isaiah (Mat. hi. 3, iv. 14, viii. 17, xii. 17 ; 
Luke hi. 4, iv. 17 ; John i. 23, xiii. 28; Acts viii. 28-30, xxviu. 25); 
by the repeated statement that he prophesied or spoke by inspiration (Maik 
vii. 6 ; Kom. ix. 29) ; by the express declaration that some of his predic- 
tions were fulfilled in the history of Christ and bis contemporaries (Mat. 
hi. 3, iv. 14, viii. 17 ; Acts xxiii. 25) ; and by the still more remarkable 
statement that Isaiah saw Christ and spake of his glory (John xii. 41). 
These expressions place it beyond all possibility of doubt that 'the New Tes- 
tament describes Isaiah as a Prophet in the strictest and the highest sense 
inspired of God. This is alleged here, not as a reason for our owm belief, 
but simply as a well-attested fact in the history of the interpretation. 

Commg down a little low’er, we find all the Christian Fathers taking for 
granted the divine authority and inspiration of the Prophet, and regulating 
their interpretation of his book accordingly. But not content with thus 
acknowledging his right to a place among the sacred books of the Old Tes- 
tament, they ascribe to him a certain pre-eminence as belonging rather to 
the new dispensation. Eusebius describes him as the great and wonderful 
prophet, and even as the greatest of prophets. According to Cyril, he is 
at once a prophet and apostle ; according to Jerome, not so much a prophet 
as an evangelist. The latter elsewhere represents him as non solum pro- 
plietam sed evaiujelistam et apostolim, and his book as non ptophettam sed 
evangehum: As the old Jewish doctrine upon this point is maintained by 
the rabbinical expounders of the Middle Ages, it may be affirmed that both 
the Old and New Testaments, according to the Jewish and the Christian 
tradition, represent Isaiah as inspired. 

^ From the Fathers this doctrine passed without change into the Beformed 
Church, and ffiom the Talmudists and Babbins to the modem Jews, so far 
as they continue to adhere to their religion. Much as the Protestant Church 
has been divided smee the Eeformation, as to doctrine in general, as to the 
mterpretation of Scripture in particular, and even with respect to the right 
method of mterpreting Isaiah, all schools and parties, until after the mid- 
dip of the eighteenth century, held fast to the inspiration of the Prophet aa 
a fundamental principle, to which all theories and all exegetical results must 
be accommodated.. Even the lax Arminian school of Grotius and Le Clerc, 
however much disposed to soften down the sharp points and asperities, of 
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oithodox opiuioin, upon this as well as othei' subjects, did not venture to dis- 
turb the old foundation. The very faults and errors, with vthich the stricter 
theologians charged their exegesis, wore occasioned in a great degree by 
their attempt to reconcile more liberal and superficial views of the Prophet’s 
meaning with the indisputable axiom of his inspiration. That a secret 
sceptical misgiving often gave complexion to their exegesis, is extremely 
probable ; but it is still true, that they did not venture to depart from the 
traditional opinion of the whole church in all ages, as to the canonical 
authority and insiDiration of the book before us. They sought by various 
means to belittle and explain ava}^ the natural results of this groat prin- 
ciple ; but with the principle itselt they either did not wish or did not dare 
to meddle. 

After the middle of the eighteenth century, a memorable change took 
place in Germany, as to the method of intcipreting Isaiah. This change 
was closely connected with the one already mentioned, in relation to the 
ciiticism of the text. As tho sceptical ciiticism of the classics was the 
model upon which that of the Hebrew text was formed, so a like imitation 
of the classical methods of interpretation became generally current. The 
favourite idea now w’^as, that the Hebrew books were to be treated simply 
and solely as remains of ancient Jewish literature, and placed, if not upon 
a level with the Greek and Eoman hooks, below them, as the products of a 
ruder period and a less gifted race. This affectation was soon carried out 
in its details ad nauseam. Instead of prophecies, and psalms, and history, 
the talk -was now of poems, odes, orations, and mythology. Tho ecclesias- 
tical and popular estimate of the books as sacred went for nothmg, or was 
laughed at, as a relic of an antiquated system. This change, although 
apparently confined to technicalities, could never have been wimight without 
a deep defection from the ancient faith, as to the inspiration of tho Scrip- 
tures. Under the pretext of exchanging barbarism tor refinement, and of 
putting biblical and classical pursuits upon a footing of equality, the essen- 
tial distinction betw^ecn literature and Soiptuie was m fact abolished, 
without any visible or overt violence, by simply teaching men to treat them 
and to talk of them without discrimination. 

This momentous change was imdesignedly promoted by Lowth’s inge- 
nious and successful effort to direct attention to Isaiah’s character and 
value as a poet. Believing justly that the exposition of the prophet’s 
writings had been hindered and perplexed by a failure to appreciate the 
figurative dress in which his thoughts were clothed, the learned and accom- 
plished prelate undertook to remedy the evil by presenting, m the strongest 
light and in extreme relief, this single aspect of Isaiah’s writings. In 
attempting this, he was unconsciously led to overcolour and exaggerate the 
real points of difieroncc between the ordinary prose of history or legislation 
and the lively elevated prose of prophecy, applying to the latter all the dis- 
tinctive terms which immemorial usage had appropriated to the strictly 
metrical productions of the G-reek and Eoman poets. This eiTor led to 
several unfortunate results, some of which will he considered in another 
place. The only one that need be mentioned here is the apparent counte- 
nance afforded by Lowth’s theories and phraseology to the contemporary 
efforts of the earlier neologists in Germany to blot out the distinction 
between poetry and prophecy, between the ideal inspiration of the Muses 
and the real inspiration of the Holy Ghost. This was the more to be re- 
gretted, as there does not seem to he the slightest reason for suspecting 
that the Bishop had departed in the least from the established doctrine of 
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his own church and of every other, with respect to the divine authority 
and origin of this or of the other sacred books. That Lowth, by his un- 
warrantable changes of the text, and his exclusive disproportioned protrusion 
of the mere poetical elements in Scripture, gave an impulse to a spirit of 
more daring innovation in succeeding writers, is not more certain than the 
fact, that this abuse of his hypotheses, or rather this legitimate deduction of 
their more remote but unavoidable results, was altogether unforeseen. In 
ably and honestly attempting to correct a real error, and to make good an 
injurious defect, in the theory and practice of interpretation, he unwittingly 
afforded a new instance of the maxim, that the remedy may possibly be 
worse than the disease. 

By the German writers, these new notions were soon pushed to an extreme. 
Besides the total change of phraseology already mentioned, some went so 
far as to set dovn the most express predictions as mere poetical descrip- 
tions of events aheady past. From this extreme position, occupied by 
Eichhorn and some others, Be Wette and Gesenius receded, as they did 
from the critical extragavance of multiplying authors and reducing the 
ancient prophecies to fragments. They admitted, not only that many por- 
tions of Isaiah had reference to events still future when he wrote, but also 
that he was inspired, reserving to themselves the right of putting a conve- 
nient sense on that equivocal expression. Among the later German writers 
on Isaiah, there is a marked variety of tone, as to the light in which the 
Prophet is to be regai'ded. While all, in general terms, acknowledge his 
genius and the literary merit of his writings, some, in expounding them, 
appear to vacillate between condescension and contempt. Of this class 
Hitzig is perhaps the lowest; Knobel and Hendewerk exhibit the same 
peculiarities with less uniformity and in a less degree. Gesenius treats his 
subject with the mingled interest and indifference of an antiquary handhng 
a curious and valuable relic of the olden time. Ewald rises higher in his 
apparent estimation of his subject, and habitually speaks of Isaiah in terms 
of admiration and respect. Umbreit goes still further in the same direction, 
and employs expressions which would seem to identify him fully wuth the 
orthodox beliemg school of criticism, but for his marked agreement with 
neology in one particular, about to be stated. 

The successive writers of this modern school, however they may differ as 
to minor points among themselves, prove their identity of principle by hold- 
ing that there cannot be distinct jn'ojihetic foresight of the distant futiue. 
This doctrine is avowed more explicitly by some (as by Hitzig and Knobel) 
than by others (as Gesenius and Ew^ald ;) but it is really the 
^sZbog 0^ the whole school, and the only bond of unity between them. 
There is also a difference in the application of the general rule to specific 
cases. ^ Where the obvious exposition of a passage would convert it into 
a distinct prediction, Gesenius and Hitzig usually try to shew that the 
words really relate to something near at hand, and within the reach of 
a sagacious human foresight, while Ewald and Umbreit in the same case 
choose rather to convert it into a vague anticipation. But they all agree 
in this, that where the prophecy can be explained away in either of these 
methods, it must be regarded as a certain proof of later date. This is the 
real gi'ound, on which chaps, xl.—xlvi. are referred to the period of the exile, 
when the conquests of Cyrus and the fall of Babylon might be foreseen 
without a special revelation. This is the ftmdamental cloctiine of the 
modem neoiogical interpreters, foregone conclusion^ to which all exege- 
tical results must yield or be accommodated, and in support of which the 
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arbitrary processes before described must bo cmplo^^ed for the discovery of 
arguments, philological, historical, rhetorical, and moral, against the genu- 
ineness of the passage, which might, just as easily be used in other cases, 
where they are dispensed with, simply because they are not needed for the 
purpose of destroying an explicit proof of inspiration. 

From this description of the ncological interpretation there are two im- 
portant practical deductions. The first and clearest is, that all conclusions 
founded, or necessarily depending, on this false assumption, must of course 
go for nothing with those who do not hold it, and especially with those who 
are convinced that it is false. Whoever is persuaded, independently of these 
disputed questions, that there may be such a thing as a prophetic inspira- 
tion, including the gift of x^'escicncc and prediction, must of course be 
unafiected by objections to its exercise in certain cases, resting on the 
general negation of that which ho knows to be true. The other inference, 
less obvious but for that very reason more important, is that the false as- 
sumption now in question must exert and does exert an mfiucnco extending 
far beyond the conclusions directly and avowedly drawn from it. Ho who 
rejects a given passage of Isaiah, because it contains definite predictions of 
a future too remote horn the times m which he lived, to be the object of 
ordinary human foresight, will of course be led to justify this condemnation 
by specific proofs drav/n from the diction, stylo, or idiom of the passage, its 
historical or archaeological allusions, its rhetorical character, its moral tone, 
or its religious spirit. On the discovery and presentation of such proofs, 
the previous assumption, which they are intended to sustain, cannot fail to 
have a warping infiuence. The writer camiot but bo tempted to give pro- 
minence to trifies, to extenuate difficulties, and to violate consistency by 
making that a proof in one case which he overlooks in others, or positively 
sets aside as inadmissible or inconclusive. This course of things is not 
only natm-al but real ; it may not only bo expected a jojioH) but established 
ex cveuiu, as will be apparent from a multitude of cases in the coui'so of 
the ensuing exposition. AH that need here be added is the general conclu- 
sion, that the indirect cfifects of such a principle are more to be suspected than 
its immediate and avowed results, and that there cannot be a graver practi- 
cal error than the one already mentioned of obsequiously following these 
writers as authoritative guides, except when they explicitly apply their 

as a test of truth. The only safe and wise course is to treat them, not 
as judges, but as witnesses, or advocates, and even special pleaders ; to 
weigh then dieta carefully, and always with a due regard to what is known 
to be the unsound basis of their criticism and exegesis. That this discre- 
tion may be vigilantly exercised, without foregoing the advantages arising 
from the modern philological improvements, is attested by the actual ex- 
ample of such men as Hengstenberg and Huvernick and others, trained in 
the modem German school of philology, and fully able to avail themselves 
of its advantages, while at the same time they repudiate its aihitrary prin- 
ciples in favour of those hold by older writers, which may now be considered 
as more sure than ever, because founded on a broader scientific basis, and 
because their strength has been attested by resistance to assaults as subtle 
and as violent as they can over be expected to encounter. Some of the 
critical and hermeneutical principles thus established may be here exhibited, 
as furnishing the basis upon which the following exposition of Isaiah is 
constructed. 

In the first place, it may be propounded, as a settled principle of critical 
investigation, that lie bare suggestion of a way in which the text may have 
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been altered in a given case, and tlie ijmssima verla of the aiitbor, cither by 
fraud or accident, confounded with the language of a later \\ritor, only 
creates a feeble probability in favour of the emendation recommended, so 
as at the utmost to entitle it to be compared with the received opinion. 
Even the clearest case of critical conjecture, far from determining the question 
in dispute, only affords us an additional alternative, and multiplies the 
objects among which wo are to choose. Our hypothesis may possibly be 
right, but it may possibly be wrong, and between these possibilities mere 
novelty is surely not sufficient to decide. The last conjectui-e is not on 
that account entitled to the preference. There are, no doubt, degrees of 
probability, susceptible of measurement; but in a vast majority of cases, 
the conjectural results of the modern criticism are precisely such as no one 
would think of entertaining unless previously determined to abandon the 
traditional or prevalent belief. If the common text, or the common opinion 
of its genuineness, be untenable, these critical conjectures may afford the 
most satisfactory substitute ; but they do not of themselves decide the pre- 
vious question, upon which their own utility depends. If the last chapters 
of Isaiah cannot be the work of their reputed author, then it is highly pro- 
bable that they’were vTitten towards the close of the Babylonish exile ; but 
it cannot be infcned ff*om this conditional admission, that they are not 
genuine, any more than we can argue that a statement is untrue, because 
?/ 7wt true it is false. The characteristic error of the modem criticism is 
its habitual rejection of a reading or interpretation, not because another is 
intrinsically better, but simply because there is another to supply its place. 
In other words, it is assumed that, in a doubtful case, whatever is estab- 
lished and received is likely to bo spurious, and whatever is suggested for 
the first time likely to be genuine, and therefore entitled not only to be put 
upon a footing of equality with that to which it is opposed, but to take pic- 
cedence of it, so that every doubt must be allowed to operate against the 
old opinion and in favour of the new one. 

But in the second place, so far is this from being the true principle, that 
the direct reverse is true. Not only are the chances, or tho general pre- 
emption, not in favour of a change or innovation, as such ; they are against 
it, and in favour of that which has long been established and received. Tho 
Teij fact of such reception is presumptive proof of genuineness, because it 
shews h^ uiany minds have so received it without scruple or objection, 
or in spite^ of both. Such a presumption may indeed be overcome by 
countervailing evidence; but still the presumption does exist, and is 
adverse to innovations, simply viewed as such. If it were merely on the 
gi’ound, that ^the mind, when perplexed by nearly balanced probabilities, 
seeks something to destroy the equilibrium, and finds it in the previous 
existence of the one belief and its reception by a multitude of minds, we 
might allege the higher claims of that which is estabhshed and received, if 
imt as being certauily correct, as having been so thought by others. In 
this the human mind is naturally prone to rest, until enabled by preponde- 
rating evidence to make its own decision, so that even in tho most doubtful 
cases, it is safer and easier to abide by what has long been known and held 
as true,_^an to adopt a new suggestion, simply because it cannot be proved 
lalse, ^ Here agam the fashionable modern criticism differs from that which 
is beginning even in Germany to supersede it, inasmuch as tho former 
allows all the benefit of doubt to innovation, while the latter gives it to 
received opinions. 

Tho general principle just stated is peculiarly important and appropriate 
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in the criticism of the Hebrew test, because so far as we can trace its 
bistoiy, it lias been marked by a degree of uniformity, arising from a kind 
of suiieiwision, to -wliicb no other ancient writings, even the most sacred, 
seem to ha^ e been subjected, not exccptnig the books of the New Testa- 
ment, To call this Jewish scrupulosity and superstition does not in the 
least impair the strong presumption which it raises m favour of the text as 
it has been transmitted to us, and against the emendations of conjectoal 
criticism. The wonderful resemblance of the Hebrew manuscripts now 
extant is admitled upon all hands, and explained as an effect of the maso- 
retic laboins m the sixth or seventh century, ])y means of which one 
Hebrew text acquired imiversal circulation. But this explanation needs 
itself lo be explained. The possibility of thus reducing many texts to one 
has nothing to support it in the analogy of other languages or other writings. 
The variations of the text of the New Testament aiibrd a memorable instance 
of tlic contrary. It is in vain to say that no such means were used to har- 
monise and loconcile the manuscripts ; in other 'words, that no Greek 
masoia existed. How can its absence he accounted for, except u] 30 n the 
ground, that the Hebrew critics followed ancient usage, and recorded a 
tradition which had been in existence for a course of ages ? These con- 
siderations do not go to prove the absolute perfection of the masorotic 
text; but they unquestionably do create a veiy strong presumption — 
stronger by fa]' than m any other like case — against innovation and in 
favour of tradition. The validity of tins conclusion is in fact conceded by 
the signal unanimity with "which the recent German critics, of all classes, 
set aside the fantastic mode of criticism practised by Cappollus, Houbigant, 
and Lowth, and assume the correctness of the masorotic text m every case 
except wdicro they are driven from it by tbe stress of cxegetical necessity. 
That the principle thus univei sally adopted in relation to the criticism of 
lottoi's, w ords, and phrases, is not extended hy these critics to the criticism 
of larger passages, argues no defect or error m the principle itself, but only 
a want of consistent uniformity in its application. If it be true, as all now 
grant, that in relation to the elements of speech, to letters, words, ^and 
single phrases, may safely presume that the existing text is right tiU it 
is shewn to be wu'ong, how can it be, that in relation to whole sentences or 
larger contexts, the presumption is against the very same tradition until 
positively proved to be correct ? That this is a real inconsistency is not 
only plain upon the face of it, but rendered more unquestionable by the 
very natural and easy explanation of which it is susceptible. The criticism 
of words and letters, though identical m principle with that of ^entire pas- 
sages, is not so closely connected with the evidence of inspiration and 
prophetic foresight, and is therefore less subject to the operation of the 
fundamental error of the rationalistic system. This is the more remarkable 
because in certain cases, where the main question happens to turn upon a 
single word or letter, there we iind the same capricious licence exercised, 
without regard to probability or evidence, as in the ordinary processes of 
criticism on a larger scale. From these theoretical concessions and these 
practical self-contradictions of the modern critics, we may safely infer the 
indisputable truth of the critical principles which they are forced to grant, 
and from which they depart in practice only when adherence to them would 
involve the necessity of granting that, the absolute negation of which is tbe 
fundamental doctrine of their systena. 

All this would be true and relevant, if the book in question were an 
ancient classic, handed down to us in the manner just described. But 
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Isaiah constitutes a part of a collection claiming to be a divine re\ elation. 
It is itself expressly recognised as such in the sacred books of the Christian 
religion. The authenticity and inspiration of the parts are complicated 
together, and inrolved in the general question of the inspiration of the whole. 
Whatever evidence goes to establish that of the New Testament, adds so^ 
much to the weight of Isaiah’s authority. Whatever strength the claims of 
the New Testament derive from miracles, from moral effects, from intrinsic 
quahties, is shared in some measure by the book before us. The same 
thing is true of the external and mternal evidence that the Old Testament 
proceeds from Ood. The internal character of this one book, its agreement 
with the other parts of Scripture, and with our highest conceptions of 
God, the place which it has held m the estimation of intelligent and good 
men through a course of ages, its moral and spiritual influence on those 
who have received it as the Word of God, so far as this can be determined 
separately from that of the whole Bible or of the entire Old Testament ; all 
this invests the book with an authority and dignity which shield it horn the 
petty caprices of a trivial criticism. Those who believe, on those grounds, 
that the book, as a whole, is inspned of God, not only may, but must be 
unwilling to give car to every sceptical or frivolous suggestion as to the 
genuineness of its parts. Even if there were more ground for misgiving 
than there is, and fewer positive proofs of authenticity, he whose faith is 
founded, not on detached expressions or minute agreements, but on the 
paramount claims of the whole as such to his behef and reverence, would 
rather take for granted, in a dubious case, that God had providentially pre- 
served the text intact, than lift the anchor of his faith and go adrift upon 
the ocean of conjecture, merely because he could not answer every fool 
according to his folly. 

The result of these considerations is, that as the neological interpreteis 
assume the impossibility of mspiration and prophetic foresight, as a principle 
immo\ eable by any indications to the contrary ^^however clear and numerous, 
so those who hold the mspiration of the Scriptures as a certain tiuth, 
should suffer this their geneial belief to influence their judgment on par- 
ticular questions, both of criticism and interpretation. The effect should 
not be that of closing the mind against conviction, where the reasons are 
suflicient to produce it, but simply that of hindering aU concessions to an 
arbitrary and capricious licence of conjecture, and aU gi'atuitous sacrifices of 
received opinion to the mere possibility of some new notion. It is certainly 
not to be expected that believers in the inspiration of the Bible as a whole, 
should be content to give up any of its parts as readily as if it were an old 
song, or even a more valuable relic of some heathen writer. 

In conformity with what has just been stated as the only valid principle 
of CTitiiism, in the technical or strict sense, tho laws of intey'pretalion may 
be well defined to be those of common sense, controlled by a regard to the 
divine^ authority and inspiration of the book, considered as a fact already 
established or received as true. The design of biblical interpretation is not 
to prove, although it may illustrate, the canonical authority of that which 
is interpreted. This is a question to be previously settled, by a view of the 
whole book, or of the whole collection which includes it, in connection with 
the various grounds on which its claims to such authority are rested. Every 
competent e^ounder of Isaiah, whether infidel or Christian, comes before 
the public with his opinion upon this point formed, and with a fixed deter- 
mination to reflate his treatment of particulars accordingly. The writer 
who should feign to be neutral or indifferent in this respect, would find it 
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hur(I t(i gain tlie public ear, and iiardor still to control tlic public judrunent. 
While tlu‘ rationulist^iliereforc avowedly proceeds upon the supposition that 
the book before him is and can be nothing more than a human composition 
it 18 not only the right but the duty of the Christian interpreter to treat it 
as the work both of God and man, a divine revelation and a human compo- 
sition, 11m eonients of vhich are never to he dealt with in a manner incon- 
sistent oithen* ^\i^h the supposition of its inspiration or with that of its real 
liunnin oiigin. Ihc latter hypothesis is so essential, that there cannot be 
a souiul interpretation, w’here there is not a consistent and a constant appli- 
c:iti(>n of the same rules which control the exposition of all other writin<^s, 
{puililicd only by a constant recollection of the well-attested claims of the 
book ^ (expounded to the character of a divine revelation. One important 
pradical result of this assumption is, that seeming contradictions and dis- 
crt‘panci('s are ncithm to he passed by, as they might be in an ordinary 
cnnipositioii, nor regarded as so many refutations of the doctrine that the 
\\iiting vliicli contains them is inspired of God, hut rather interpreted with 
due ri^gard to the analogy of Scripture, and vith a constant preference, 
where otlier things ai’e or[uaI, of those explanations which are most in agree- 
ment with the general fact of inspiration upon which the exposition rests. 
The attempt to explain every passage or expression by itself, and to assume 
the primafiicie meaning as in every case the true one, without any reference 
to other parts of the same hook, or to other books of the same collection, is 
absurd in theory and directly contradicted by the universal usage of mankind 
in deU'rmining the sense of other writings, while it practically tends to put 
the Christian interpreter in a situation of extreme disadvantage vith respect 
to the ncologist, who docs not hesitate to press into the service of his own 
interpretation every argument afforded by analogy. The evil effect of this 
mistaken notion on the part of Christian writers is not merely that they 
often fail to vindicate the truth, but that they directly contribute to the 
triumph of its cnoniics. 

With respect to the prophetic parts of Scripture, and to the writings of 
Isaiah in particular, a few cxegetical maxims may be added to the general 
principles already stated. These, for the most part, will be negative in 
form, as being intended to preclude certain fallacies and practical errors, 
which have greatly hmdered the correct interpretation of the book before us. 
The generic formulas here used will be abundantly exemplified hereafter by 
specific instances arising in the course of the interpretation. 

All prophecies are not predictions, i. e. all the writings of the Prophets, 
and of this one in particular, are not to be regarded as descriptive of future 
events. The contrary error, which has aiisen chiefly from the modern and 
restricted usage of the word prophet and its cognate terms, has generated 
some of the most crude extravagances of prophetic exegesis. It has been 
shewn already, by a historical and philological induction, that the scriptui^al 
idea of prophecy is far more extensive, that the prophets were inspired to 
reveal the truth and will of God, in reference to the past and present, no 
less than the future. In Isaiah, for example, we find many statements of a 
general nature, and particularly exhibitions of the general principles which 
govern the divine administration, especially in reference to the chosen 
people and their enemies or persecutors. 

All predictions, or prophecies in the restricted sense, arc not specific and 
exclusive, L e. limited to 'one occasion or emergency, but many are de- 
scriptive of a sequence of events which has been often realized. The 
vagueness and indefiniteness which might seem to attach to such predic- 
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tioBS, and (by making tlieir Mlilment more uncertain) to detract from their 
impressiveness and value, are precluded by the fact that, "while the "vvliolo 
prediction frequently admits of this extensive application, it includes allu- 
sions to particular events, which can hardly he mistaken. Thus in some 
parts of Isaiah, there are prophetic pictures of the sieges of Jerusalem, 
which cannot be exclusively applied to any one event of that kind, but the 
terms and images of which are boiTowed partly from one and partly from 
another through a course of ages. This kind of prophecy, so far from being 
vague and unimpressive, is the clearest proof of real inspiration, because 
more than any other beyond the reach of ordinary human foresight. Thus 
the threatening against Babylon, contained in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters of Isaiah, if explained as a specific and exclusive prophecy of the 
Medo-Persian conquest, seems to represent the downfall of the city as more 
sudden and complete than it appears in history, and on the other hand 
affords a pretext, though a very insufficient one, for the assertion that it 
may have been composed so near the time of the events foretold as to bring 
them within the reach of uninspired but sagacious foresight. No such 
hypothesis, however, will account for the extraordmaiy truth of the predic- 
tion when regarded as a panorama of the fall of Bab} Ion, not in its first in- 
ception merely, but through all its stages till its consummation. 

All the predictions of Isaiah, whether general or specific, are not to he 
literally understood. The ground of this position is the fact, universally 
admitted, that the prophecies abound in metaphorical expressions. To 
assert that this figurative character is limited to words and clauses, or at 
most to single sentences, is wholly arbitrary, and at variance with the 
acknowledged use of parables, both in the Old and New Testament, in 
which important doctrines and events are presented under a tropical cos- 
tume, throughout a passage sometimes of considerable length. These facts 
are sufficient to sustain the negative position, that the prophecies are not 
invariably clothed in literal expressions, or in other words are not to bo 
always literally understood. 

The prophecies of this hook are not to be always understood in a fi^m’a- 
tive or spiiitual sense. The contrary assumption has engendered a^vast 
motley multitude of mystical and anagogical interpretations, sometimes 
superadded to the obvious sense, and sometimes substituted for it, but in 
either case obscuring the true import and defeating the design of the pre- 
diction. The same application of the laws of common sense and of general 
analogy, which shews that some predictions must be metaphorical, shews 
that others must be literal. To assert, without express authority, that 
prophecy must always and exclusively be one or the other, is as foolish as 
it would be to assert the same thing of the whole conversation of an indi- 
vidual thioughout his lifetime, or of human speech in general. No valid 
reason can be given for applying this exclusive canon of interpretation to 
the prophecies, which would not justify its application to the Iliad, the 
iEneH, the Divina Commedia, or the Paradise Lost, an application fruitful 
only in absurdities. Isaiah’s prophecies are therefore not to be expounded 
on the general principle, that either a literal or figurative sense must bo 
assimed wherever it is possible. We have already seen the fallacies re- 
sulting from the assumption, that whatever is possible is probable or cer- 
tain. To set aside the obvious and strict sense, wherever it can be , done 
without absurdity^ is forbidden by the very nature of the difference between 
litoral and figurative language. That which is regular and nomal must at 
tames assert its rights or it becomes anomalous. On the other hand, to 
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claim precedence for the strict and proper sense, in e\erj case, is incon- 
sistent with the fact that symbols, emblems, images, and tiopes, are charac- 
teristic of prophetic language. In a word, the question between hteial and 
tropical interpretation is not to bo determined by the application of invari- 
able formulas. The same remark may be applied to the vexed question with 
respect to types and double senses. The old extreme of constantly assum- 
ing these w^herever it is possible, and the later extreme of denying their 
existence, may be both considered as exploded errors. That words may be 
naturally used with a primary and secondary reference, is clear from all 
analogy. That some things in the old dispensation were intended to be 
types of corresponding objects m the new, is clear from the New Testament. 
A fantastic is not more likely to engender error than a morbid 

tyjjophobia, except that the hist is not merely negative in its effects, and 
may be exercised ad Uhitum, whereas the other prides itself on never adding 
to the revelation, but is satisfied vith taking from it. Both may exist, and 
both must be avoided, not by the use of nostrums and universal rules, but 
by the exercise of sound discretion in specific cases, guided by the obvious 
canon, founded on experience and analogy, that types and double senses do 
not constitute the staple even of prophetic language, and are therefore not 
to be wantonly assumed, in cases where a simpler and more obvious ex- 
position is abundantly sufficient to meet all the requisitions of the text and 
context. 

The question, under which of these descriptions any prophecy must be 
arranged, i,e. the question whether it is strictly a prediction, and if so, 
whether it is general or particular, literal or figurative, can only be deter- 
mined by a thorough independent scrutiny of each case by itself, in refer- 
ence to form and substance, text and context, without regard to arbitrary 
and exclusive theories, but with a due regard to analogy of Scripture in 
general, and of other prophecies in particular, especially of such as belong 
to the same writer, or at least to the same period, and apparently relate to 
the same subject. This is far from being so attractive or so easy as the 
sweeping application of a comprehensive canon to all cases, like and un- 
like ; but it seems to be the only process likely to afford a satisfactory 
result, and one main purpose of the following exposition is to prove its effi- 
cacy by a laborious and fair experiment. 

In executing this design, it is essential that regard should be paid to the 
exterior form as well as to the substance of a passage, that rhetorical embel- 
lishments should he distmguished from didactic propositions, that prosaic 
and poetical peculiarities should be distinctly and correctly estimated at their 
real value. Experience has clearly shewn, that such discrimination does not 
always accompany the habit of perpetually praising the sublimity and beauty 
of the author’s style, a practice perfectly compatible with very indistinct and 
even false conceptions of rhetorical propriety. The characteristics of Isaiah, 
as a waiter, appear by some to be regarded as consisting merely in the fre- 
quent occurrence of peculiar forms of speech, for which they are continually 
on the watch, and ever ready to imagme if they cannot find them. The 
favourite phenomenon of this kind with the latest writers h paronomasia^ an 
intention^ resemblance in the form or sound of words which are nearly re- 
lated to each other in a sentence. The frequent occurrence of this figure in 
Isaiah is beyond a doubt ; but the number of the instances has been extra- 
vagantly multiplied ; m some cases, it would almost seem, for the purpose 
of detracting from the author’s merits ; sometimes with an honest but mis- 
taken disposition to enhance it. It is an important observation of Ewald’s, 
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tlaat a mere assonance of words is probably foi*ttiitons, oxci'pt where a 
similar relation can bo Ircaced between the thoughts which they cxpr('ss. 
The truth in reference to this and many other kmclrod topics, can be ascer- 
tained only in the way proposed above, ue. by a duo regard to the matter 
and the manner of each passage in itself considered. This discriminating 
process necessarily involves a scrupulous avoidance of two opposite extremes, 
which have, at different periods, and in some cases simultaneously, done 
much to pervert and hinder the interpretation of the book before ns. The 
ffrst extreme, particularly prevalent in earlier times, is that of understand- 
ing the most highly wrought descriptions, the most vivid imagery, the boldest 
personiffcations, as mere prose. This is especially cxomphffed in the irra- 
tional and tasteless manner ot expounding apologues and parables by many 
of the older writers, who insist on giving a spociffc sense to circumstances 
which are significant only as parts of one harmonious whole. The other 
extreme, of which we have aheady traced the origin, is that of turning 
elevated prose diversified by bursts of poetry, into a regular poem or series 
of poems, technically so considered, and subjecting them as such to all the 
tests and rules of classical poetry, and oven to the canons of its versification. 
To expound Isaiah without any reference to the perpetual recurrence of 
antitheses and other parallel constructions, would be now a proof of utter 
incapacity. Far more indulgence would be probably extended to the no loss 
extravagant but much less anti(iuated error of seeking perfect parallels in 
every sentence, torturmg the plain sense into forced conformity with this 
imaginary standard, altering the text to suit it, and in short converting a 
natural and unstudied form, in which the Hebrew mind expressed itself 
without regard to rules or systems, into a rigorous scholastic scheme of 
prosody. The recurrence of a certain theme, refrain, or burden at nearly 
equal intervals — a struct are natural and common in the elevated prose of 
various nations, for example in the sermons of the great French preachers — 
may be very properly compared to the strophical arrangements of the Greek 
dramatic style. But when, instead of an illustrative comparison, the pas- 
sages thus marked are gravely classed as real strophes and antistrophes, and 
formally distributed among imaginary choruses of Prophets, Jews, and so 
forth, this pedantic affectation of confounding Hebrew prophecies with Greek 
plays, becomes chargeable with wasteful and ridiculous excess. It can only 
be regarded as a natural and necessary consequence of this overstrained 
analogy between things which occasionally coincide in form, that some of 
the most recent German critics do not hesitate to strike whole verses from 
the text of Isaiah, on the ground that they cannot be genuine because they 
make the strophes unequal, and that one of them winds up a comparison 
between prophetic and dramatic poetry with several pages of imagery, far- 
fetched or fortuitous coincidences, both of thoughts and words, between 
the writings of Isaiah and the Eumenides of iEschylus. The golden mean 
between these hurtful and iiTational extremes appears to Ho in the assiduous 
observance of the true poetical ingredients of Isaiah’s style, both in them- 
selves and in their various combinations, with a rigid abstinence from all 
scholastic and pedantic theories of Hebrew poetry, and all peculiar forms 
and methods which have sprung from them or tend to their promotion. 

Under this last description may be properly included the fantastic and 
injurious mode of printing most translations of Isaiah since the days of 
Lowth, in lines analogons to those of classical and modern verse. This 
arrangement, into which the good taste of the Bishop was betrayed by a na- 
tural but overweening zeal for his supposed discovery of rhythm or measure 
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in the Hebrew prophets, and which the bad taste of succeeding writers bids 
fair to perpetuate, is open to a number of objections. In the first place it 
proceeds upon a false or at least exaggerated supposition, that Isaiah wrote 
m what we are accustomed to call verse. If the predominance of parallel 
constructions is a sufficient reason for this mode of printing, then it might be 
adopted with propriety m many works which all the world re<^ard as prose 
in vaiious parts at least of Seneca, Augustine, Larochefoucauld, Pascal, 
Johnson ^d even Macaulay. The extent to which it might be carried is 
exemplified Bishop Jebb’s ingenious effort to extend Lowlh’s system to the 
Greek of the New Testament, m doing which he actually prints long extracts 
from the Gospels m the form of Lowth’s Isaiah. Another proof of the un- 
soundness of the theory, when carried thus far, is the want of unity among 
the various practitioners, in Germany and England, with respect to the divi- 
sion and arrangement of the clauses, the regard due to the masoretic accents, 
and the rhythmical principle on which the whole must after all depend Be- 
tween some specimens of this mode of typography there seems to be scarcely 
any thing in common but the uneven termination of the lines. A third 
objection to this mode of printing is the fact, which any correct eye and ear 
may bring to an experimental test, that so far from enhancing the effect of 
the peculiar construction of Isaiah’s sentences, it greatly mars it, and converts 
a numerous prose into the blankest of all blank verse, by exciting expecta- 
tions which of course cannot be realized, suggesting the idea of a poetical 
metre m the strict sense, and then thwarting it by consecutions wholly 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of prosody, however sonorous 
or euphonic in themselves. In England and America, this modem fashion 
seems to be aheady an established usage, and is even pushed so far as to 
require quotations from certain parts of Scripture to be printed hke poetical 
extracts in a small type and in lines by themselves, a usage which we may 
expect to see extended to the rest of the Bible on the piinciples of Jebb, 
In Germany, the younger and inferior writers appear still enamoured of this 
wonderful discovery; but some of their more eminent interpreters, above 
the common average in taste, exhibit symptoms of reaction. Ewald con- 
tents himself with marking the divisions of the sentences and clauses after 
the manner of bars in music, while Be Wette, in his excellent translation of 
the Bible, prints the whole like prose. This is the more significant because 
BeWette, in his introduction to the Psalms, had carried out Lowth’s system 
of parallelisms in detail, with greater minuteness and precision than any pre- 
ceding writer. In the preface to his Bible, he speaks of the arrangement of 
tho Hebrew distichs in distinct lines, as of value only to the Hebrew scholar, 
while Ewald says expressly that the modern custom violates the ancient 
usage, and mistakes for poetry the mixed or intermediate prophetic style. 
Partly for these and other reasons of a kindred nature, founded on what I 
believe to be the true characteristics of Isaiah’s style, partly in order to save 
room for more important matters than the marking of divisions, which the 
simplest reader even of a version can distinguish for himself so far as they 
have any real value, the translation of Isaiah will be found in this work 
printed as prose, and in the closest union with the exposition. This is the 
method which has been successfully pursued by several judicious German 
writers of the present day, especially by Hengstenberg, as well in his Christ- 
ology as in his Commentary on the Psalms, perhaps as a matter of conveni- 
ence merely, but it may be also with regard to some of the considerations 
which have just been stated. With respect to the translation in the present 
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volume, this arrangement is moreover rendered necessary by the relation 
which it is intended to sustain to the exegetical matter \\hicli aeeompiinieg 
it. No ^attempt has here been made to give a new translation of the book, 
complete in itself, and suited for continuous pern sal. The translation is 
part and parcel of the commentary, closely incorporated with it, and in 
some degi’ee inseparable from it. After the study of a passage with the aid 
here furnished, it may no doubt bo again read ■with advantage in this version, 
for the sake of which it has been not only printed in a different typo, but 
generally placed at the beginning of the paragraph. This explanation seems 
to be required, as the whole form and manner of the version have been 
modified by this design. If meant for separate conlmuous perusal, it must 
of course have been so constructed as to bo easily intelligible by itself; 
whereas a version introduced as a text or basis of immediate exposition, 
admitted of a closer approximation to the idiomatic form of the original, 
with all its occasional obscurity and harshness, than would probably have 
been endured by readers of refined taste in an independent version. 

To this account of the precise relation which the version of Isaiah in 
this volume bears to the accompanying exposition, may be added a biief 
statement of the twofold object which the w’-hole work is intended to accom- 
plish, namely, a correct interpretation and a condensed historical synopsis 
of opinions with respect to it. The arduous task hero undertaken is to 
aid the reader in determining the sense, not only by my own suggestions, 
hut by those of others. This historical element has been introduced 
both as a means of exegetical improvement, and for its own sake, as an 
interesting chapter of the history of opinion on a highly important sub- 
ject. In order to appreciate the particular results of this historical analy- 
sis, it will he proper to give some account of the materials employed. A 
brief and general sketch of the progress of opinion and of gradual changes 
in the method of interpretation having been previously given in a different 
connection, it will only bo necessary here to add a chronological enume- 
ration of the works which have exerted the most lasting and extensive 
influence on the intei'pretation of Isaiah. 

The first place in this enumeration is of course due to the Ancient 
Versions, and among these to the Greek translation commonly called 
the Septuagint, from the old tradition of its having been produced by 
seventy- two Jews at Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy Philadclphus. 
The additional circumstances, such as the translation of the whole law 
by each man separately, and their entire agreement afterwards, are not 
found in the oldest authorities, and are now rejected as more fables. It 
is even a matter of dispute among the learned, whether the whole of this 
translation was executed at once or by degrees, by few or many writers, 
for the use of the synagogues in Egypt, or as a mere literary enterprise. 
Against the ^ unity of the translation is the different character of the 
version in different parts. The Pentateuch is commonly regarded as the 
best, and Paniel as the worst. The version of Isaiah is intermediate be- 
imporiant as the record of an ancient exegetical 
taditiou, and on account of the use made of it in the New Testament, 
‘writer shews a special acquaintance "with the usages and products 
^ gj^ammatically very inexact, and governed in translation 

y no settled principle. Hence he abounds m needless paraphrases and 
additions, 'euphemistic variations, and allusions to opinions and events of 
later tim^, although the number of these has been exaggerated by some 
entics. The Hebrew text used by this translator seems to have been the 
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one now extant, but without the masoretic points. The seeming variations 
used by Houbigant and Lowth as means of textual correction, are most 
probably the mere result of ignorance or inadvertence. The extreme 
opinions formerly maintained in reference to this version have been gradu- 
ally exchanged for a more moderate and discriminating estimate, acknow- 
ledging its use in many cases of difficult interpretation, but denying its 
paramount authority in any. Besides the frequent citation of the Septua- 
gint, occasional reference will be made to the other old Greek versions of 
Aqinla, Symmachus, and Theodotion, fragments of which have been pre- 
served by early writeis. Of these interpreters, Aquila is commonly sup- 
posed to have been distingaished by his slavish adherence to the letter of 
the Hebrew, Symmachus by freedom and a greater regard to the Greek 
idiom, vhile Theodotion stood in these respects between them. 

Next to these veisions stands the Chaldee Paraphrase or Targum of 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the date of which is much disputed, but assigned 
by a majority of modern critics to the time of Christ, or that immediately 
preceding. It derives its value partly from its high repute and influence 
among the Jews, partly from its intrinsic character, as being on the whole 
a skilful and correct translation into a cognate dialect, although disfigured 
like the Septuagint by many arbitrary explanations, by additions to the 
text, and by allusions to the usages and doctrines of the later Jews. Its 
critical as well as exegetical adherence to the masoretic text is much more 
close than that of the oldest Greek translator. 

The ancient Byriac version, commonly called the Peshito, on account of 
its simplicity and fidelity, is one of the most valuable extant. Its precise 
date IS unknown, but it appears to have been looked upon as ancient, and 
occasionally needing explanation, even in the days of Ephi’em Syrus. It 
has been ascribed by different critics to a Jewish and a Chiistian writer, 
but the latter supposition is the best sustained, both by external and inter- 
nal evidence. The opinion of some writers, as to the use made by this 
translator of the Targum and Septuagint, appears to be regarded now as 
groundless, or at least exaggerated. This version as a whole, is charac- 
terised by great exactness and a close adherence to the original expression, 
rendered easy by the near affinity of Syriac and Hebrew. 

The Yulgate or common Latin version of Isaiah, regarded as authentic 
in the Church of Rome, was executed by Jerome about the end of the 
fourth century, and afterwards substituted for the old Latin version, 
commonly called I tala, m use before, of which only fragments are now 
extant. This version, notwithstanding many errors and absurd interpre- 
tations, is on the whole a valuable record of ancient exegetical tradition, 
and of the fruit of Jerome’s oriental studies. Its influence on modem 
exegesis, more especially within the Church of Rome, has of course been 
very extensive. 

In these four versions we possess what may he called the exegetical tra- 
dition of the Jewish S^magogue, the Latin Church, the Greek Church, and 
the Syrian Church in all its branches. This, in addition to their mere an» 
tiquity, entitles them to a consideration which cannot be claimed by other 
versions, even though intrinsically more correct. At ihe same time let it 
be observed, that in addition to the original defects of these translations, 
their text is no doubt greatly corrupted, having never been subjected to any 
such conservative process as the Masora or critical tradition of the Jews. 
This fact alone shews the folly of attempting to ascribe to either of these 
versions a traditional authority superior to th^t of the Hebrew text. From 
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tkese direct and primary versions, many mediate or secondary ones wore 
formed in early times, the exegetical authority of which is naturally far 
inferior, although they are occasionally useful in determining the text of 
their originals, and even in explaining them, while still more rarely they 
exhibit independent and remarkable interpretations of the Hebrew text. 
To some of these mediate veisions, there \^ill be found occasional refer- 
ences in the present work, especially to the Arabic version of the Septna- 
gint, made at Alexandria, and piinted in the third volume of the London 
Polyglot. A still more frequent mention will be made of an immediate 
Arabic version by the celebrated Jewish teacher and grammarian of the 
tenth century, Saadias Gaon, whose translation of the Pentateuch is found 
in the same Potyglot, although his verison of Isaiah was not brought to 
light till near the end of the last century. Both in its merits and defects, 
it resembles the more ancient versions, but approaches still more closely to 
the exegesis of the rabbins. The occasional citations of this version are 
derived from other writers, and particularly from Gesenius. 

Next to the Ancient Versions may be named the Greek and Latin Fathers 
who have written on Isaiah. Besides Origen and others, whose interpreta- 
tions have been wholly or in a great measure lost, * there are still extant 
those of Eusebius, C}Til of Alexandria, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Pio- 
copius, on the whole or part of the Septuagint version of Isaiah. These 
are valuable, not so much from any direct aid which they afford in the in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew text, as for the light which they throw upon the 
prevalent theories of interpretation at a remote period, and especially upon 
the allegorical and mystical method of expounding the Old Testament, of 
which Origen, if not the inventor, was the most successful champion and 
practitioner, Jerome, the only Latin Father who has written on Isaiah, 
while he has some defects and faults in common with the Greek expound- 
ers, has the great advantage of direct acquaintance with the Hebrew text, 
and with the Jewish method of explaining it. The good effects of this 
superior knowledge, and of his untiring diligence, are greatly neutralised by 
haste and madvertence, by a want of consistency and settled principles, and 
by a general defect of jud^ent. The only Fathers, of whose expositions 
a direct use will be made in tbe present work, are Chrysostom and Jerome, 
and of these only in the earlier chapters. All further references of the 
same kind are derived from other commentaries* 

Of the Babbins, several are carefully compared and often quoted. These 
are Solomon Jarchi, noted for his close adherence to the Targum, and the 
Jewish tradition ; Ahen Ezra, for his independent rationalistic views and 
philological acuteness ; David Kimchi, for his learning and good sense, and 
for his frequent reference to older writers. He often cites, among others, 
his brother Moses, and his father, Joseph Kimchi. The Michlal Jophi of 
Solomon Ben Melech, with the additional notes of Jacob Abendana, is 
cmeny a selection of the best rabbinical interpretations, particularly those 
of David Kimchi. The opinions of Abarbenel and other rabbins arc occa- 
sionally cited on the authority of other writers. 

jR-eformers, the two greatest are kept constantly in view through- 
out exposition. Luther’s translation will be always valued, not only 
for its author s sake, but for its own. Though often inexact and paraphras- 
tical, it almo^ dways gives the time sense, and often gives it with a vigour 
andfehcity ofpipse never attained in like degree by the more aceSate 
and learned v^ions of the present day. Calvin still towers above all in- 
terpreters, in large commanding views of revelation in its whole connection, 
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with extraordinary insight into the logical relations of a passage, e^en 
where its individual expressions were not fully understood. These quali- 
ties, together with his fixed belief of fundamental doctrines, his eminent 
soundness of judgment, and his freedom from all tendency to paradox, 
pedantic affectation, or fanciful conceit, place him more completely on a 
level with the very best interpreters of our day, than almost any intervening 
writer. Of the other Eeformers, only occasional citations will be met with, 
such as Zwingli, (Ecolampadms, and Fagius. 

As a representative of the old school of orthodox interpreters, we may 
take the annotated version of Junius and Tremellius, distinguished by 
learning, ingenuity, and exegetical acumen, but disfigured by unnatural 
and forced constructions, in which the Hebrew idiom is often sacrificed to 
some paradoxical novelty. Less frequent reference will be made to other 
writers of the same school and period, who were not accessible directly, or 
whose infiuence on later writers has been less considerable. 

The honours due to the original and independent founder of a school 
may be justly claimed by John Cocceius, whose opinions gave occasion to 
protracted controversies in the Church of Holland. The description 
usually given of him, that he finds Christ everywhere in the Old Testament, 
is hardly expressive of his peculiar character, as sot forth in his work upon 
Isaiah. A more exact description would be, that he finds the Church and 
the events of Church history throughout the prophecies, not as a mystical 
or secondary meaning, but as the proper and direct one. Of this 'system 
many striking specimens will be presented in the exposition. 

The description of Cocceius, which has been already quoted, is commonly 
accompanied by one of Grotius, as his exegetical opposite, who finds Christ 
nowhere. Here again the portrait is by no means an exact one, at least as 
he appears in his brief notes on Isaiah. He probably professes to find 
Christ predicted there as often as Cocceius does, but with this difference, 
that Grotius finds him always hidden under types, the lower or immediate 
sense of which is to be sought as near as may be to the date of the predic- 
tion, A comparison between these two eminent writers is enough to shew 
Iho incorrectness of the common notion, that the hypothesis of types and 
d.ouble senses is peculiar to the stricter theologians of the old school, and 
the rejection of them characteristic of the more liberal interpreters. Coc- 
ceius seldom resorts to the assumption of a doublo sense, while Grotius 
seldom recognises Christ as a subject of prophecy, except where he can in- 
stitute a typical relation. The grand objection to the exegesis of the latter, 
as exomphfied in this book, is its superficial character and the sceptical ten- 
diencies which it betrays. Its shining merits are ingenious combinations, 
happy conjecture, and abundant illustration from the Greek and Homan 
classics. The nearest approach to him, in all these qualities, without the 
least appearance of dependence, imitation, or collusion, is found in John 
Le Clerc, more commonly called Clericus. The likeness is the more exact, 
because neither he nor Grotius has done justice to his own capacity and 
reputation in interpreting Isaiah. 

The first complete exposition of Isaiah is the great work of Campegius 
Yitringa, Professor at Franeker, originally published in 1714. Of the pre- 
ceding commentaries, every one perhaps may be described as holdmg up 
some one side of the subject, while the others are neglected. But in this 
work are collected all the materials which at that time were accessible, not 
in an undigested state, but thoroughly incorporated and arranged wi& a 
degree of judgment, skill, and taste, not easily surpassed. It is besides 
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distingnislicd by a candoui', dignity, and zeal for truth, without tlic least 
admixture of acrimonious bigotry, which have secured for it and for its 
author the esteem of all succeeding writers who have read it, of whatever 
school or party. So complete is Yitringa’s exposition even now, that 
nothing more would be required to supply the public wants but the addi- 
tional results of more profound and extensive philological investigation 
during the last century, were it not for two defects which the w'Oik, with all 
its varied and transcendent merit, does exhibit. The first is a wmnt of 
condensation, a prolixity, which, although not without advantages to read- 
ers who have leisure to secure them, is entirely nnsuitcd to the tastes and 
habits of the present age. The other is too strong a leaning to the mystical 
and allegorical interpretation of the plainest prophecies, arising from a mis- 
taken deference for the old cxegetical canon, that the prophecies must bo 
made to mean as much as possible. To this must be added the erroneous 
hypothesis, not yet exploded, that every prophecy must be specific, and 
must have its fulfilment in a certain period of history, to determine which 
recourse must frequently be had to fanciful or forced interpretation. 

Nearly contemporaiy with Yitrmga was the learned German Pietist, John 
Henry Michaehs, Professor at Halle, who, in conjunction with his brother, 
published there in 1720 a Hebrew Bible with marginal annotations. Those 
on the first part of Isaiah are by no means equal to the notes of C. B. 
Michaelis on the Minor Prophets in the same volume. The former are 
more meagre, and contain less independent exposition, leaning chiefiy upon 
some preceding writers, and especially Sebastian Schmidt. Theso notes, 
however, have considerable value on account of their references to parallel 
passages, less numerous than those of many other writers, but selected with 
great care, and with a constant view to the elucidation of the text. Occa- 
sionally also an original interpretation here presents itself. The w'hole work 
is characterised by oithodox belief and a devout spiiit. 

Independently of both these w^orks, though some years later, appeared 
the Exposition of Isaiah by John Gill, a Baptist minister in London. 
Though designed for the doctrinal and practical improvement of the English 
reader, it is still distinguished from other books of that class by its erudi- 
tion in a single province, that of talmudic and rabbinic literature. In this 
department Gill draws directly from bis own resources, which are here 
esteDsiye, while in other matters he contents himself with gathering and 
combiniug, often whimsically, tho opinions of preceding writers, and espe- 
cially of those contained in the Critici Sacri and in PooFs Synopsis. His 
original suggestions are but few and generally founded on his owm peculiar 
views of the Apocalypse, not as an independent prophecy, but as a key to 
those of the Old Testament. 

^ Before^ either of the works last mentioned, and nearly contemporary 
with Yitringa, appeared a Commentary on Isaiah by Dr William Lowth, 
prebondary of Winchester, which is usually printed with Lis other exposi- 
faons of the Prophets, as a part of Bishop Patrick’s Commentary on the 
Bible. The w^ork on Isaiah has exerted little inHuence on later waiters, 
the less perhaps because eclipsed by the brilliant success of the Translation, 
published^ more than half a century afterw^ards, bv the author’s son, Eobert 
Lowth, successively Bishop of Limerick, St David’s, Oxford, and London, 
universally acknowledged to be one of the most accomplished scholars and 
elegant writers of Ms age or nation. The influence of Lowth’s Isaiah has 
already been described, so far as it can be regarded as injurious to the cause 
ot sound interpretation or enlightened criticism. Its good cfiect has been 
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to raise the estimation of Isaiah as a "writer of extraordinary genius, and to 
introduce a method of expounding him, more in accordance with the piinci- 
ples of taste, than somo adopted by preceding writers. Besides this work 
upon Isaiah, ho contributed to this end by his lectures, as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, de Saoa Foeu Hehmorum, which have been frequently repub* 
hshed on the Continent, and still exert a salutary influence on the German 
critics. In his criticism of the Hebrew text, ho follows the exploded 
system of Cappollus, Houbigant, and others, who assumed the masoretio 
text to be as faulty as it could be without losing its identity, and seem to 
make it the great object of their criticism to change it as extensively as pos- 
sible. Many of Lowth’s favouiito interpretations, being founded upon critical 
conjecture, are now v/oithlcss. The style of his English version, which ex- 
cited universal admiration when it first appeared, has, in the com'se of nearly 
seventy years, become less pleasing to the cultivated ear, partly because a 
taste has been revived for that antique simpheity which Lowth’s contempo- 
raries looked upon as barbarous, and of which a far superior specimen is 
furnished in the common version. Among Lowth’s greatest merits, in the 
exposition and illustration of Isaiah, must be mentioned his familiarity with 
classical models, often suggesting admirable parallels, and his just views, 
arising from a highly cultivated taste, in reference to the structure of the 
prophecies, and the true import of prophetic imagery. 

Almost simultaneous with the first appearance of Lowth’s Isaiah was the 
pnhhcation of a German version, with Notes for the Unlearned, by John 
David Michaelis (a nephew of John Henry before meniioned) Professor at 
Gottingen, and for manv years the acknowledged leader of the German 
Orientalists. His interpretations in this work are often novel and ingenious, 
but as often paradoxical and fanciful. His version, although frequently 
felicitous, IS marred by a perpetual affectation of colloquial and modern 
phraseology, for which he sometimes apologises on the ground that the 
original expression wmuld not have sounded well m German. He agrees- 
with Lowth in his contempt for the masoretic text, w^hich he is constantly 
attempting to correct ; but is far below him in refinement of taste and in a 
just appreciation of the literary merits of his author. With respect to moro 
important matters, he may be said to occupy the turning-point between the 
old and new school of interpreters. While on the one hand, he retains the 
customaiy forms of speech and, at least negatively, recognises the divine 
authority and inspiration of the Prophet, ho carries his affectation of inde- 
pendence and free-thinking, in the details of his interpretation, so far, that 
the transition appears natural and easy to the avowed unbelief of his pupils 
and successors. Besides the one already mentioned, occasional reference 
is made to other works of the same author. 

The Geiman edition of Lowth’s Isaiah, with additional notes by Koppe, 
a colleague of Michaelis at Gottingen, deserves attention, as the vork in 
which the extravagant doctrines of tho modern criticism with respect to the 
unity, integrity, and genuineness of the prophecies, were first propounded and 
applied to the writings of Isaiah. The opposite doctrines were maintained, 
in all their strictness, by a contemporary Swiss Professor, Kocher, a disciple 
and adherent of the orthodox Dutch school, in a hook expressly written 
against Lowth. 

Passing over the comparatively unimportant works of Vogel, Cube, 
Hensler, and the annotated Latin versions of Dathe and Dooderiein, occa- 
sionally cited in the present volume, we may mention as the next important 
link in the catena of interpretation, the famous Scholia of the younger 
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BosenmuUer, for many years Oriental Professor at Leipzig. The part re- 
lating to Isaiah appeared first in 1791 ; but the publication and republica- 
tion of the several parts extend through a period of more than forty years. 
As a whole, the work is distinguished by a critical acquaintance both with 
Hebrew and the cognate dialects, and an industrious use of the ancient 
versions, the rabbinical interpreters, and the later writers, particularly 
Grotius and Yitringa, whole paragraphs from whom are often copied almost 


verbatim and without express acknowledgment. From its comprehensive 
plan and the resoui'ces of the writer, this work may be considered as an adap- 
tation of Yitnnga to the circumstances of a later period, including, however, 
an entire change of exegetical and doctrinal opinions. Without any of the 
eager zeal and party-spirit, which occasioned the excesses of Koppe and 
Eichhorn, Eosenmuller equally repudiates the doctrine of prophetic inspira- 
tion in the strict sense, and rejects whatever would imply or involve it. 
The unsoundness of his principles in this respect has given less offence and 
alarm to readers of a different school, because accompanied by so much 
calmness and apparent candour, sometimes amounting to a neutral apathy, 
no more conducive to correct results than the opposite extreme of partiality 
and prejudice. This very spirit of indifference, together with the plan of 
compilation upon which the Scholia are constructed, added perhaps to an 
originaljinfirmity of judgment, make the author’s own opinions and conclu- 
sions the least valuable part of this extensive and laborious work. In tho 
abridged edition, which appeared not long before his death (1886), many 
opinions of Gesenius are adopted, some of which Gesenius in the mean time 
had himself abandoned. The acknowledgment of Messianic prophecies, 
which EosenmuUer, in his later writings, seems to make, does not extend to 
prophecies of Christ, but merely to vague and for the most part groundless 
expectations of a Messiah by the ancient prophets. 

An epoch in the history of the interpretation of Isaiah is commonly sup- 
posed to be marked by the appearance of the Philological, Critical, and Histo- 
ncal Commentary of Gesenius (Leipzig, 1821 ) . This distinction is not founded 
upon any new principle or even method of interpretation which the author 
mtroduced, but on his great celebrity, authority, and influence, as a gram- 
maaian and lexicographer. Nothing is more characteristic of the work than 
the extreme predilection of the writer for the purely philological and archjB- 
ological portions of his task, and the disproportionate amount of space and 
them. The evidence of learning and acuteness thus 
afiorded cannot be questioned, but it is often furnished at the cost of other 
more important qualities. The ablest portions of the work have sometimes 
the appearance of excursus or detached disquisitions upon certain questions 
ot antiquities or lexicography. Even in this chosen field, successful as 
esenius has been, later writers have detected some mfirmities and failures. 
U1 these the naost important is the needless multiplication of distinct senses 
ana the gratuitous attenuation of the meaning in some words of common 
ocomrence. The merit of Gesenius consists much more in diligent investi- 
gation ^d perspicuous arrangement than in a masterly application of the 
prmciples estabhshed and exemplified in the best Greek lexicons. His 
proneness o mstake distinct applications of a word and accessory ideas 
context, for different meanings of the word itself, is^ recog- 

translator (see 

Heb. Lex. p 148), to whom the public would have been m- 
i f ose of the same method. If any apology 

IS needed for the fre<iuent deviations, in the following exposition; from 
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Gesenins’s decisions,. it is afforded hj the rule which he professes to have 
followed in his own use of tho cognate dialects : ultra lexica sapere. 
(Preface to Isaiah, p. vi*) With respect to candour and impartiality, 
Gesenius occupies the same ground with Eosenmuller, that is to say, he is 
above suspicion as to any question not connected, more or less directly, with 
his fundamental error, that there can be no prophetic foresight. Another 
point of similarity between them is their seeming hesitancy and instability 
of judgment, as exhibited in frequent changes of opinion upon minor points, 
without a statement of sufficient reasons. The many variations which may 
be traced in the writings of Gesenius, from his early Lexicons and Commen- 
tary on Isaiah to his great Thesaurus, are no doubt proofs of intellectual 
progress and untiring diligence ; but it is still true, that m many cases oppo- 
site conclusions seem to have been drawn from precisely the same premises. 
The Commentary on Isaiah never reappeared, but the accompan 3 ang version 
was reprinted with a few notes, in 1829. This translation is a spirited 
and faithful reproduction of the sense of the original, and for the most part 
of its characteristic form, but not without unnecessary paraphrases and gra- 
tuitous departures from the Hebrew idiom. In these respects, and in sim- 
plicity of diction, it has been much improved by De Wette, whose translation 
of Isaiah (contained in his version of the Bible, Heidelberg, 1839} is 
avowedly founded upon that of Gesenius. The same relation to the Com- 
mentary is sustained by Maurer’s notes for students (in the first volume of 
his Commentanus Cnticus %n Yet. Test, Leipzig, 1835), which exhibits in a 
clear and compact form the substance of Gesenius, with occasional speci- 
mens of independent and ingenious exposition. 

A very different position is assumed by Hitzig, whose work upon Isaiah 
(Heidelberg, 1833) seems intended to refute that of Gesenius wherever a 
dissent was possible, always excepting the sacred fundamental principle of 
unbelief in which they are united. This polemical design of Hitzig’ s work 
has led to many strained and paradoxical interpretations, but at the same 
time to a remarkable display of exegetical invention and philological acute- 
ness, both in the application of the principles of Ewald’s Grammar where 
it varies from Gesenius, and in original solutions of grammatical and other 
problems. In some points Hitzig may be said to have receded to the 
ground of Eichhom, as for instance in the wildness of his* critical conjec- 
tures, not so much in reference to words or letters as to larger passages, 
and also in his leaning to the old idea of predictions ex eventu, or historical 
.allusions clothed in a prophetical costume. The metaphysical obscurity of 
Hitzig’ s style, in certain cases, may be either the result of individual pecu- 
liarity, or symptomatic of the general progress m the German mmd from 
common- sense rationalism or deism to the more transcendental forms of 
unbelief. Another characteristic of this writer is his undisguised contempt, 
if not for Isaiah in particular, for Judaism and its faith in general. In pomt 
•of taste, he is remarkable at once for high pretensions and for gross defects. 

Hendewerk’s commentary on Isaiah, (Konigsberg, voL i. 1838, vol. ii. 
1843) though indicative of scholarship and talent, has a less marked and 
independent character than that of Hitzig, and exhibits in a great degree 
the faults and merits of a juvenile performance. The author’s reading 
seems to have been Hunted to modern writers, and the controversial attitude 
which he is constantly assuming with respect to Hengstenberg or^ Hitzig, 
while it makes his exposition less intelligible, unless compared with^ that 
of his opponents, also impairs the reader’s confidence in his irapartiality 
.and candour, ffis original suggestions are in many cases striking and 
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in some truly valuable, as will appear from the examples cited in the 
exposition. 

A place IS due, in this part of the chronological succession, to two works 
on Isaiah in the English language. The first is by tlie Eev. Albert Barnes 
of Philadelphia (3 vols. 8vo, Boston, 1840), well known by previous pub- 
lications on the Gospels and Epistles, and hy a later work on Job. His 
exposition of Isaiah comprehends a large part of the valuable substance of 
Vitringa, EosenmuUer, and Gesenius, with occasional reference to the older 
writers, as contamed in Pools Synopsis and the Critici Sacri. The great 
fault of the work is not its want of matter, but of matter well digested and 
condensed. Particular and even disproportionate attention has been paid to 
archaeological illustration, especially as furnished by the modern travellers. 
Practical observations are admitted, but without sufficient uniformity or any 
settled method The author’s views of inspiration in general, and of the 
inspiration of Isaiah in particular, are sound, but not entirely consistent with 
the deference occasionally paid to neological interpreters, in cases where 
their ^judgments are, in fact though not in form, determined by a false as- 
sumption, which no one more decidedly rejects than Mr Barnes. The New 
Translation which accompanies the Commentary, seems to be wholly inde- 
pendent ot it, and can hardly be considered an improvement, either on the 
common version, or on that of Lowth. 


Some of the same remarks are applicable to the work of Dr Henderson 
(London, 1840), in which there are appearances of greater haste and less 
laborious effort, but at the same time of a more extended reading, and a 
more independent exegetical judgment. The English author, though fami- 
liar with the latest German writers who preceded him, is not deterred by 
their example or authority from the avowal of his doctrinal belief, or from a 
proper use of analogy in the interpretation of the prophet. Further descrip- 
tion of those t\^o works is rendered unnecessary by the frec[uency with which 
they are quoted or referred to in the Commentaiy. 

Ewald s exposition of Isaiah, contained in his collective work upon the 
Hebrew Prophets (Stuttgart, 1841), derives great authority from his acknow- 
Mged eminence m Germany, as a profound philosophical grammarian. His 
atotion has been given almost exclusively to the chronological arrangement 
ol the parts and the translation of the text. The latter has great value, 
not only as containing the results of Ewald’ s philological researches, but 
also on account of its intrinsic qualities, and more especially its faithful 
exhibition of the form of the original in its simplicity. In this respect it is 
a gi’eat advance on all preceding versions. The Commentary is extremely 
rnea^e, and remarkable, like most of Ewald’s writings, for the absence of 
relerence to other modern writers or opinions. The liberties taken with 
tue text, though not very numerous, are sometimes very violent and arbi- 
tra^. The sweeping criticism, on which his chronological arrangement 
rests, Will be considered in another place. From the rationalistic school of 
EosenmuUer and Gesenius, Ewald differs in regarding Isaiah as insphed, 
which admission really extends, however, only to a kind of va,guG, poetical 
^hcipation, wholly exclusive of distinct prophetic foresight of the distant 
tuture, m rejecting which, as a thing impossible or not susceptible of proof, 
he coincides with the preceding writers. 

Commentary on Isaiah (Hamburg, 1842), is bttle 
paraphrase, composed in -^hat an English reader 
would regwd as jery questionable taste. The real value of thi work con- 
sists in a translation of Isaiah, and occasional notes on different questions- 
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of philology and criticism. On such points the author coincides for the 
most part with Gesenius, while in his general views of prophecy he seems 
to approach nearer to Ewald, with whom he frequently concurs in making 
that a vague anticipation which the other writers take as a specific pro- 
phecy, At the same time, he differs from this whole class of interpreters, 
in frequently alluding to the Saviour and the new dispensation as the sub- 
jects of prediction, but in what sense it is hard to ascertain, the rather as 
he practically holds the modem doctrine, that distinct prediction of the 
distant future is sufficient to disprove the genuineness of a passage. 

Knohel’s Isaiah (Leipzig, 1843), is exceedingly convenient as a condensed 
synopsis of the principal interpretations. In the expression of his own views, 
the author shews his strict adherence to the modern school of criticism and 
exegesis. His cifitical decisions, •with respect to some portions of the book, 
are very arbitrary, and the detailed proofs, by which he sustains them, in a 
high degree extravagant. In rejecting the hypothesis of inspiration, and in 
asserting the mere human character and origin of the prophecies, he is un- 
commonly explicit and decided, both in this work and in one which he had 
previously published upon prophecy in general. On the whole, with the 
exception of a few good exegetical suggestions, he may be looked upon as 
having retrograded to the ground of the old neologists from that assumed 
by Ewald and Umbreit. 

It is gratifying to be able to conclude the list of German writers with a 
few names, belonging to a very different school, and connected with a 
pow^erful reaction in favour of old principles, as being perfectly consistent 
with the valuable fruits of late improvements and discoveries. The way of 
this important movement, so far as Isaiah is concerned, was opened, not 
by regular interpreters of this book, but by Hengstenberg in his Christo- 
logy (1829) followed by Eleinert in his volume on the genuineness of 
Isaiah’s prophecy (1829), and still more recently by Havernick in his 
Introduction to the Old Testament (1844). An application of the same 
essential principles to the direct interpretation of Isaiah has been made by 
Drechsler, Professor at Erlangen, the first volume of whose Commentary 
(Erlangen, 184.5) reached me too late to allow the present use of any part 
of it except the Introduction, to which reference is made below. Besides 
the exegetical w*orks already mentioned, occasional references will be found 
to others, illustrative of certain passages or certain topics. As most of 
these are too well known to need description, it will be sufficient here to 
name, as authorities in natural history and geography, the Hierozoicon of 
Bochart and the Biblical Eesearches of Eobinson and Smith. 

It remains now to speak of the arrangement and divisions of the hook. 
The detailed examination of particular questions under this head will 
be found in the course of the exposition, and for the most part in the 
special introduction to the several chapters. All that is here intended 
is a general statement of the case, preparatory to these more minute 
discussions. The progress of opinion upon this part of the subject 
has been closely connected with the succession of exegetical and critical 
hypotheses already mentioned. The same extremes, reactions, compro- 
mises, may be traced substantially in both. The older writers commonly 
assumed that the book was arranged in chi’onological order by the author 
himself. Thus Jerome says expressly, that the prophecies belonging to 
the four reigns follow one another regularly, without mixture or confusion. 

J. H. Michaeiis regards the first verse , <)f the first, sixth, and seventh 
chapters, and the twenty- eighth verse of the fourteenth chapter, as the 
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dividing marks of tkc four reigns. TMs supposition of a strict clirono- 
logical arrangement, although rather taken for granted than determined by 
investigation, is by no means so absurd as some have represented it. It 
rests on immemorial tradition, and the analogy of the other books, the few 
exceptions tending rather to confirm the rule. The principal objections to 
it are, that the first chapter is evidently later than the second ; that the 
sixth, containing the account of Isaiah’s ordination to his office, must be 
the fii’st in point of date ; and that the seventeenth chapter relates to the 
first years of the reign of Ahaz, whereas chap. xiv. 28 is assigned to the 
year in which he died. 

These objections, though by no means insurmountable, as will be seen 
hereafter, led Vitiinga to relinquish the hypothesis of strict chronological 
arrangement by the author himself, for that of arrangement by another 
hand (perhaps by the yneji of Hezeklak mentioned Prov. xxv. 1), in the 
order of subjects, those discourses being placed together whose contents are 
most alike. He accordingly divides Isaiah into five books, after the manner 
of the Pentateuch and Psalter, the first (chaps, i.-xii.) containing prophecies 
directed against Judah and Israel, the second (chaps, xiii.— xxiii.) against 
certain foreign powers, the third (chaps, xxiv.-xxxv.) against the enemies 
and unworthy members of the church, the fourth (chaps. xl.~xlviii.) relating 
chiefly to the Babylonish exile and deliverance from it, the fifth (chaps, 
xhx — Ixvi ) to the person and reign of the Messiah, while chaps, xxxvi.-* 
pxix. ai-e distinguished from the rest as being purely historical. The titles 
in chap, i, 1, li. 1, vii. 1, xiii. 1, xiv 28, &c., he regards as genuine, 
except that the names of the four kings were added to the first by the com- 
piler, in order to convert what was at first the title of the first chapter only 
into a general description of the whole book. 


This ingenious hypothesis still leaves it unexplained why certain series 
were separated from each other, for example why chaps, xiii.-xxui. are in- 
terposed between chaps, i.-xii. and chaps, xxiv.-xxxv. This led Zoppe, 
whom Gesenius describes as the pioneer of the modern criticism, to reject 
that part of Vitringa s theory which supposes the book to have received its 
present form in the reign of Hezekiah, while he carries out to an absurd 
extreme the general hypothesis of compilation and re-arrangement by a 
later hand. According to Koppe and Augusti, the book, as we now have 
it, is in perfect confusion, and its actual arrangement wholly without autho- 
rity, To confirm and explain this, Eichhorn and Bertholdt assume the 
existence of several distinct collections of Isaiah’s writings to each of which 
additions were gradually made, until the whole assumed its present form. 

^ The same general view is taken of the matter by Hitzig and Ewald, but 
vrith this distinction, that the former thinks the framework or sub- stratum 
of the original collections still remains, and needs only to be freed from 
rabsequenfc interpolations, while the latter sticks more closely to the earlier 
idea, that the whole is in confusion, partly as he supposes from the loss of 
many prophecies no longer extant, and can be even partially restored to its 
original condition, only by critically reconstructing it under the guidance of 
intenial evidence. Ewald accordingly abandons the traditional arrange- 
ment altogether, and exhibits the disjecta membra in an order of his own. 
Ihe cmical value of the diagnosis, which controls this process, may be 
estimated from a single pmciple, assumed if not avowed throughout it, 
namely, that passages which treat of the same subject, or resemble one 
another strongly m expression, 7nnst be placed together as component parts 
of one eontmaous composition. The absurdity of this assumption might 
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be rendered palpable by simply applying it to any classical or modern 
antbor, who bas piaclised a variety of styles, but with a frequent recur- 
rence of tbe same ideas, for example, Horace, Goetbe, Moore, or Byron. 
Tbe practical value of tbe method may be best shewn by a comparative 
statement of its actual results in tbe bands of two contemporaiy writers, 
Evvald and Hendewerk, both of whom have followed this eccentric method 
in tbe printing of their Commentaries, to, tbe great annoyance of tbe reader, 
even when assisted by an index. Without attending to tbe larger divisions 
or cycles introduced by either, a simple exhibition of tbe order in which tbe 
first chapters are arranged by these two writers, will be amply sufficient for 
our present purpose. 

Hendewerk’s ariangement is as follows . — Chap. vi. ; chaps. i.~v. ; chap. 

vii. (vers. 1-9) ; chap. xvu. (vers. 1-14) ; chap. vii. (vers 10-25) /chaps. 

viii. ix. ; chap, x (vers. 1-27) ; chap. xiv. (vers. 24-27) ; chap. x. (vers. 
28-84) ; chaps, xi. xii , chap. xiv. (vers. 28-82) ; chaps, xv. xvi. ; chaps, 
xviii. XIX.; chap. xxi. (vers, 11-17); chap. xxm. ; chaps, xxvm. xxix. ; 
chap. XX. ; chaps.^ xxxi. xxxii. ; chap. xxii. ; chap. xxxm. , chaps, xxxvi.- 
xxxix ; chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. ; chaps, xxxiv. xxxv. ; chap. xiii. ; chap. xiv. 
(vers. 1-28) ; chap. xxi. (vers. 1-10) ; chaps, xl.-lxvi. 

Ewald’s arrangement is as follows : — Chap. vi. ; chaps, ii -iv. ; chap. 
V. (vers. 1-25) ; chap. ix. (vers. 7-20) ; chap. x. (vers. 1-4) ; chap. v. 
(vers. 2G-80) ; chap. xvii. (vers. 1-11) ; chaps, vii. vm. ; chap. ix. (vers. 
1-G) , chap. XIV. (vers. 25-82) ; chaps, xv. xvi. ; chap. xxi. (vers. 11-17) ; 
chap, xxiii. ; chap. i. , chap. xxii. ; chaps, xxviii.-xxxii. ; chap. xx. ; chap. 
X. (vers. 5-34); chap. xi. ; chap. xvii. (vers. 12-18) ; chap, xviii. ; chap, 
xiv. (vers. 24-27) ; chap, xxxiii. ; chap, xxxvii. (vers. 22-85) , chap. xix. ; 
chap. xxi. (vers. 1-10) , chap. xiii. ; chap. xiv. (vers. 1-23) , chaps, xl.- 
lxvi. ; chaps, xxxiv. xxxv. ; chap. xxiv. ; chap. xxv. (vers. 6-11) ; chap. 
XXV, (vers. 1-5); chap, xxv. (ver. 12); chaps, xxvi. xxvii. ; chap. xii. is 
rejected as of later origin, but without determining its date. These ar- 
rangements, and particularly that of Ewakl, may be reckoned not only the 
latest but the last aebievement of the higher cniicism, “ The force of 
natuie can no further go.” We need look for no invention beyond this, 
unless it be that of reading the book backwards, or shuffling the chapters 
like a pack of cards. 

Long before this, Gesenius had recoiled from the extremes to which the 
higher criticism tended, and attempted to occupy a middle ground, by 
blending the hypothesis of J. H. Michaelis and Yitiinga, or in other words 
assuming a regard both to chronological order and to the affinity of sub- 
jects, at the same time holding fast to the favourite idea of successive ad- 
ditions and distinct compilations. He accordingly assumes four parts or 
books. The first (chap, i.-xii.) consists of prophecies belonging to the 
earliest period of Isaiah’s ministry, with the exception of a few interpola- 
tions. Tho sixth chapter should stand first, according to the Jewish 
tradition as recorded by Jarchi and Aben Ezra. The fii’st chapter is 
somewhat later than the second, third, and fourth. The seventh, though 
authentic, was probably not written by Isaiah. The eleventh and twelfth 
may also be spurious, but were early added to the tenth. This hook he 
regards as the original collection, and the first verse as its original title or 
inscription. The second book (chap, xiii.-xxiii.) consists of prophecies 
against foreign nations, excepting chap, xxii., which he supposes to have 
found its way here from having been early joined with chap xxi. A charac- 
teristic feature of this hook is the use of burden, as a title or inscription, 
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wbicTa lie thinks may ho certainly ascribed to the compiler. The third 
book (chap, sxiv.-xxxv.) contains a series of genuine prophecies belonging 
to the reign of Hezekiah (chaps. xxYiii.-xxxiii.), with two other senes of 
later date, placed by the hand of a compiler at the beginning (chaps, xxiv.- 
xxvn.) and the end (chaps xxxiv. xxxv.) of this collection, while it was 
further augmented by a historical appendix (chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix ), m which 
Isaiah mak^s a prominent figure.. The fourth and last book (chaps. xl.~ 
zlvi.), as Gesenms thinks, was added to the others long after the captmt.y. 
Here, as in other cases previously mentioned, Gosemus difiers from his 
predecessors in the higher criticism j only in degree,- refnsmg to go with 
them in the application^ of their principles, hut holding fast the principles 
themselves. If, on the one hand, he is light in assuming, upon mere con- 
jecture, several different collections of the writings of Isaiah formed succes- 
sively, and in rejecting, upon mere internal e\idence, the parts which do 
not suit his purpose or his theory, then it is utterly impossible to give any 
definite reason for refusing our assent to the more thorough application of 
the same process by the holder hand of Ewald. If, on the other hand, 
Gesenius is correct in drawing hack from the legitimate results of such a 
theory, then it is utterly impossible to find a safe or definite position, 
without recoding further and relinquishing the theory itself. This addi- 
tional reaction has not failed to take place in the progress of the contro- 
versy. It is most distinctly marked and ably justified in Havernick’s 
Introduction to Isaiah, where the author lays it down, not as a makeshift 
or a desperate return to old opinions without ground or reason, but as 
the natural result of philological and critical induction, that the writings 
of Isaiah, as now extant, form a compact, homogeneous, and well-ordered 
whole, proceeding, in the main, if not in all its parts, from the hand of 
the original author. Whoever has been called to work his way through 
the extravagant and endless theories of the ‘higher criticism,’ without those 
early prepossessions in its favour which grow with the growth of almost 
every German scholar, far from finding this new doctiine strange or arbi- 
trary, must experience a feehng of relief at thus landing from the ocean of 
conjecture on the teiia fiima of histoiical tradition, analogical reasonmg, 
and common sense. The advantages of such a ground can be appreciated 
far more justly after such experience than before it, because then there 
might be a misgiving lest some one of the many possibilities proposed 
as substitutes for immemorial tradition might prove true ; but now the 
reader, having found by actual experiment, not only that these ways do not 
lead him right, but that they lead him nowhere, falls back with strong 
assurance, not by any means upon all the minor articles of the ancient 
creed, which he is still bound and determined to subject to critical investi- 
gation, but on the general presumption which exists in all such cases, 
that the truth of what is obvious to common sense and has been held 
from the beginning, instead of being the exception is the rule, to which the 
fiaws, that may be really discovered by a mici*oscopic criticism, are mere 
exceptions. 

That Havernick especially has not been governed by a love of novelty 
or opposition, is apparent from the fact of his retaining in its substance 
Gesenius’s division and arrangement of the book, while ho rejects the 
gratuitous assumptions held that eminent interpreter in common with 
Hs predecessors. According to Havernick the whole book consists of five 
connected but distinguishable givups, or series of prophecies. The first 
group (chaps. i.-xii.) contains Isaiah’s earliest prophecies, arranged in two 
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scries, easily distingnislied by internal marks. The first six chapters have 
a general character, without certain reference to any particular bistoiical 
occasion, which accounts for the endless difference of opinion as to the 
precise date of their composition. The remaining six have reference to 
particular occasions, which are not left to conjecture but distinctly stated. 
They embrace the piincipal events under Ahaz, and illustrate the relation 
of the prophet to them. The sixth chapter, though descriptive of the 
prophet s ordination, holds its proper place, as an addendum to the fore- 
going prophecies, designed to justify their dominant tone of threatening 
and reproof. The second group (chaps, xiii.-xxiii.) contains a series of 
prophecies against certain foreign powers, shewing the relation of the 
heathen world to the theociacy, and followed by a sort of appendix (chaps, 
xxiv.-xxvii,), summing up the foregoing prophecies and shewing the results 
of their fulfilment to the end of time. He maintains the genuineness of 
all the prophecies in this division and the correctness of their actual posi- 
tion. The apparent exception in chap. xxii. he accounts for, by supposing 
that Judah is there represented as reduced by gross iniquity to the condi- 
tion of a heathen state. Another explanation, no less natural, and more 
complete, because it accounts for the remarkable prophecy against an in- 
dividual in the last part of the chapter, is afforded by the supposition, that 
Judah is there considered as subject to a foreign and probably a heathen 
infiuence, viz. that of Shebna. (See the details under chap, xxii.) Haver- 
nick’s third group (chaps, xxviii -xxxm.) contains prophecies relating to a 
particular period of Hezekiah’s reign, with a more geneial prospective 
sequel (chaps, xxxiv. xxxv.), as in the second. Here again he examines 
and rejects the various arguments adduced by modern critics to disprove 
the genuineness of certain parts. The fourth group (chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix.) 
describes in historical form the influence exerted by the Prophet at a later 
period of the reign of Hozekiah. Begarding this and the parallel part of 
Second Kings as collateral derivatives fi'om a historical writing of Isaiah, 
Havernick is led by the mention in chap, xxxvii, 38, of an event which 
happened after the supposed death of Isaiah, to ascribe that verse and the 
insertion of theso chapters to a somewhat later hand. He maintains, how- 
ever, that so far from being inappropriate, they constitute a necessary link 
between the thud group and the fifth (chap, xl.-lxvi.), in which the whole 
result of his prophetic ministrations to the end of time is vividly depicted. 

The critical and philological arguments of Havernick, in this part of 
his work, are eminently learned and ingenious, higlily original ahd yet 
conservative of ancient and invaluable truth. A reference to them is the 
more important here because they came into my hands too late to influence 
the expositions of the present volume, the coincidence between them as to 
principle, if not in all particular conclusions, being only the more satisfac- 
tory and striking upon that account. The same remark applies, in some 
degree to Drechsler’s Introduction, which may be considered as a further 
movement in the same direction, not occasioned by the other, but the fruit 
of independent labour in the same field and under the same infiuence. It 
is c^.rtainly an interesting and instructive fact, that in two such cases, the 
conviction of the unity, integrity, and uncorrupted genuineness of the book 
before us, even as to its arrangement and the nexus of the parts, should 
have been reached without collusion, by a thorough sifting of the very 
arguments alleged against it by the ablest critics of the past and present 
generation. Drechsler’s idea of Isaiah as a whole differs from Havemick’e, 
in going furtl^er from the modern theory, retaining less of its substratum^ 
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the hypothesis of different collections, and ascribing to the book, as we 
possess it, a more absolute and perfect unity. Drechsler dismisses the 
whole question with respect to the precise date of particular passages, as 
equally insoluble and unimportant; directs attention to the fact that through- 
out the book the only editor, compiler, or arranger, of whom any trace can 
be discerned, is one who exercised the rights of an author ; draws from this 
and other marks of an internal kind, a confirmation of the old opinion, that 
the form and the contents of the collection are, so far as we can hope to 
ascertain, from one and the same hand ; and thenceforth assumes it as a 
principle or maxim, that whatever may have been the date of any passage 
as originally uttered, we have no need or authority to trace it further back 
than its reduction to its present shape by the original author. 

With respect to the divisions of the book, his theory may seem at first 
sight artificial, but is really distinguished by simplicity as well as ingenuity. 
He sets out by assuming two great C7ises or conjunctures in Isaiah’s mims- 
try, about which all his prophecies may be arranged. The first is the 
invasion in the reign of Ahaz, the second the invasion in the reign of 
Hezekiah. These he regards as the centre of two great prophetic schemes 
or systems, forming one harmonious whole, but between themselves dis- 
tinguished by the prevalence of threatening and reproof in one, of promise 
and consolation in the other. To each of these great critical events in the 
history corresponds a central point or focus in the prophecy, from which in 
both directions we may trace a regular connection in the book, stretching 
back into the past and forward into the future, in the way of preparation 
on the one hand and completion on the other. The focus of the first great 
prophetic scheme he fixes in the seventh chapter, that of the other m the 
thirty-sixth and thirty- seventh. The sixth is a direct preparation for the 
seventh ; the fifth for the sixth ; the second, third, and fourth, for the 
fifth ; the first is a general introduction to the whole. Then on the other 
side, the promises and threatenings of the seventh chapter are repeated, 
amplified, and varied, first with respect to Judah and Israel in chaps. 
viii.~xii., then with respect to foreign powers in chaps, xiii.-xxiii., and lastly 
in a general summing up and application to all times and places in chaps, 
xxiv.-xxvii., which closes the fii’st system. The other central prophecy, in 
chaps, xxxvi, andxxxvii., is likewise introduced by a preparatory series (chaps, 
xxviii.-xxxv.), all relating to Sennacherib’s invasion, and on the other hand 
carried out, first historically (chaps, xxxvii. xxxix.), then prophetically 
(chaps, xl.— xlvi.) to the end of time. 

However fanciful or G-erman this hypothesis may seem, it cannot be 
attentively considered without giving rise to this reflection, that a book 
affording the materials and conditions even for a fanciful device, of which 
unity and symmetry are essential elements, cannot well be a farrago of dis- 
cordant parts produced at random and combined by chance. The opposite 
hypothesis, if once assumed, can be applied with ease to any case, however 
clear the signs of unity may be, for the details of proof are all involved in 
the primary assumption ; but it is not quite so easy to maintain the hypo- 
thesis of harmony where harmony does not exist. It requires little inge- 
nuity or learning to discover and exaggerate appearances of discord even 
where there is agreement ; but to create the appearance of agreement in 
the midst of discord is beyond the reach of any sophistry or eloquence 
except the most consummate. The truth, however, seems to be, that 
Hrechsler’s theory, however fanciful it may appear, especially as stated by 
himself, is but another exhibition of the truth maintained by Havemick, to 
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mt, that the book before us is, in form as well as substance, the original 
and genuine production of Isaiah. 

The view which has now been taken of the progress of opinion, with 
respect to the arrangement and division of the book before us, first its 
downward progress from a firm traditional belief to the extreme of a lawless 
and irrational scepticism, and then its upward course by dint of argument 
to an enlightened and confirmed historical assurance, makes it almost im- 
possible to close without a glance at the ulterior stages which may yet 
remain of this restorative process. Considermg the principle on which it 
has been thus far carried on, the proved unsoundness of the contrary hypo- 
thesis, and the analogy of all like cases, it might plausibly be stated, as 
the probable result of this return to experience and common sense, that 
men whose eyes have thus been opened will eventually throw to the moles 
and to the bats the cheiished figment, upon which a large part of their 
enors has been built, to wit, the groundless assumption, that the sacred 
’WTitings of the Jews were passed from hand to hand by private circulation 
and transcription, like the Grreek and Boman classics, accidentally collected 
into volumes, mixed together, mutilated, magnified by forgery or ignorant 
intei-polation, and at last sent down to us, to be the subject of empirical deci- 
sions without number or agreement. Or if this be gone already, it mayTT 
the next step to discard the notion, not monopolized by any class or school 
of critics, that the several parts of such a book as that before us were, and 
must have been, delivered as set speeches or occasional discourses, then 
reduced to writing one by one, and put together by degrees, or even by a 
later hand and in a distant age. On this gratuitous assumption rests a 
largo part of the most perplexing difficulties which attend the critical inter- 
pretation of Isaiah, and which all would disappear if we could see sufficient 
reason to conclude, that the book is a continuous production of a single 
mind, at one great effort, long protracted, it may be, but not entirely sus- 
pended, or renewed from time to time upon occasion. The mention of dis- 
tinct events and dates no more establishes the fact here questioned, than 
the sweep of Paul’s chronology, in his epistle to the churches of Galatia, 
proves that it was written piecemeal from the time of his conversion. All 
analogy, both scriptural and general, without some countervailing reason 
for believing otherwise, would favour the conclusion that a book like that 
before us was produced by a continuous effort. But besides this negative 
presumption, we have one distmet example of the very thing proposed, or 
rather two, for it is matter of record that the prophet Jeremiah twice re- 
duced to writing, by divine command, the prophecies of many years (see 
Jer. xxxvi. 2, 4, 28, 32), or rather of his whole preceding ministry. If 
this he possible in one case, it is possible in others. If w^e have no diffi- 
culty in supposing that Jeremiah’s constant inspiration was sufficient to 
ensure the truth of such a record, or that he was specially inspired for the 
very purpose, we need have none in supposing that Isaiah, in the last years 
of his ministry, recorded the whole series of his prophecies, and left them 
upon everlasting record, as we have them now. To us it matters little 
whether he recalled exactly the precise words uttered upon each occasion, 
or received by a new revelation such a summary as God was pleased to 
substitute instead of it. Our concern is not with prophecies now lost, 
whether written dij* oral, but with those now extant and recorded /or our 
learning. It is these, and only these, that we interpret, it is only these 
that can command our faith. The supposition now suggested, while it 
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TOBld preclude a thousand petty questions gendered by the ncological 
hypothesis, ^vould also, when combined ^^ith the traditional devotion ot the 
Jews to the preservation of their scriptures, furnish a solid ground for the 
belief, that what Isaiah wi’ote three thousand years ago vc read to-day, 
without resorting to the needless supposition of a miiacle, or shutting out 
the possibility of minor deviations from the autograph in every extant 
manuscript. Ail that we needed we should have, to wit, a rational assur- 
ance that the hook, as a book, without desccncling to enumerate its 
letters, is precisely what it was, in form and substance, T;\hen originally 
written. 

If this supposition were assumed as the basis of our exposition, it would 
materially modify its form, in some respects, by putting an end to the 
accustomed method of division into prophecies with sepaiatc dates, and in- 
troducing the same method which is practised with respect to Paul’s epistles, 
or the undivided piropheeies, like that of Hosca. The conventional division 
into verses and chapters (the latter wholly modern and in several instances 
absurd) might be retained as a convenient mode of reference ; but tho 
exegetical division of the first part of Isaiah would no longer be Instoncal or 
critical, but merely analytical and logical, as in the present universal mode 
of dealing with the last twenty-seven chapters of the book. In the exposi- 
tion of the prophecies from chaps, i. to xL, the usual distinctive plan 
has been adopted, partly in deference to established custom and tho 
authority of other writers, partly because the ideas just expressed were not 
assumed a prioti^ as an arbitrary basis of interpretation, but deduced from 
it a 2^ost^rmi, as its actual result. In the mean time, it will bo observed 
that various opportunities have been embraced, to check and counteract the 
tendency to needless or excessive subdivision. 

The piophecies expounded in the first part of the volume may be con- 
sidered introductory, in various respects, to the remainder of the hook, not 
only because earlier in date, and relating for the most part to a nearer 
futurity, but also as affording the only satisfactory data, upon which the 
exposition of the rest can be founded. 


n. THE LATEE PEOPHEOIES, CHAPS. XL -LXYI. 

One of the most important functions of the prophet'c office was the ex- 
position of the Law, that is to say, of the Mosaic institution^, the pecul ar 
form in which the Church was organized until the advent of Messiah. This 
inspired exposition was of absolute necessity, in order to prevent or to 
correct mistakes which w'ere constantly ai;jsing, not only from the blindness 
and perverseness of the people, but firom the very uaturo of the system 
under wffiich they lived. That system, being temporary and symbol’ cal,, 
was necessarily matenal, ceremonial, and restrictive in its forms , as nothing 
purely spiritual could be sjunbolieal or typical of other spiritual things, nor 
could a catholic or free constitution have secured the necessary segregation 
of the people from all others for a temporary purpose. 

The evils incident to such a state of things were the same that have 
occurred in many other like cases, and may all be derived from the superior 
infiuence of sensible objects on the mass of men, and from the consequent 
piopensity^to lose sight of the end in the use of the moans, and to confound 
the sign with tho thing signified. The precise form and degree of this 
perversion no doubt varied with the change of times and circumstances, and 
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a corresponding difference must have existed in the action of tiie Prophets 
who were called to exert a corrective influence on these abuses. 

In the days of Hezekiab, the national corruption had already passed 
through several phases, each of which might still be traced in its effects, 
and none of which had wholly vanished. Sometimes the prevailing tendency 
had been to make the ceremonial form of the Mosaic worship, and its 
consequent coincidence in certain points with the religions of suirounding 
nations, an occasion or a pretext for adopting heathen iitcs and usages, at 
first as a mere extension and enlargement of the ritual itself, then more 
boldly as an arbitrary mixture of heterogeneous elements, and lastly as an 
open and entire substitution of the false for the true, and of Baal, Ashtoreth, 
or Moloch, for Jeho\ah. 

At other times the same corruption had assumed a less revolting form, 
and been contented with perveiting the Mosaic institutions w^hde externally 
and zealously adhering to them. The two points from which this insidious 
process of perversion set out were the nature and design of the ceremonial 
law, and the relation of the chosen people to the rest of men. As to the 
first, it soon became a current and at last a fixed opinion with the mass of 
irreligious Jews, that the litual acts of the Mosaic service had an intrinsic 
efficacy, or a kind of magical effect upon the moral and spiritual state of the 
wmrshipper. Against this error the Law itself had partially provided by 
occasional violations and suspensions of its own most ligorous demands, 
plainly impl^ mg that the rites were not intiinsically efficacious, but significant 
of something else. As a single instance of this general fact iL may be 
mentioned, that although the sacrifice of life is everywhere throughout the 
ceremonial law presented as the s3'mbol of atonement, yet in certain cases, 
where the circumstances of the offerer foibade an animal oblation, he was 
suffered to present one of a vegetable nature, even where the service was 
directly and exclusively expiatory ; a substitution wholly inconsistent with 
the doctrine of an intiinsic virtue or a magical effect, but perfectly in 
harmony with that of a sjmbolical and typical design, m which the uni- 
formity of the external symbol, although rigidly maintained in general, 
might be dispensed with in a rare and special case without absurdity or 
inconvenience. 

It might easily be shewn that the same corrective was provided by the 
Law itself in its occasional departure from its own requisitions as to time and 
place, and the officiating person ; so that no analogy whatever really exists 
between the Levitical economy, even as expounded by itself, and the ritual 
systems which in later times have been so confidently built upon it. But 
the single instance which has been already cited will suffice to illustrate the 
extent of the perxersion which at an early peiiod had taken loot among the 
Jews as to the real nature and design of their ceremonial services. The 
natural effect of such an error on the spirit and the morals is too obvious in 
itself, and too explicitly recorded in the sacred history, to require cither 
proof or illustration. 

On the other great point, the relation of the Jews to the ’’surrounding 
Batons, their opinions seem to ba\e become at an early period equally 
erroneous. In this as in the other case, they went wrong by a superficial 
judgment founded on appearances, by looking simply at the means before 
them, and neither forwards to their end, nor backwards to their oiigin. 
From the indisputable facts of Israel’s divibe election as the people of 
Jehovah, their extraoi dinary preservation as such, and their undisturbed ex- 
clusive possession of the written word and the accompanying rites, they had 
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drawn tlie natural but false conclusion, that this national prc-emmcnce was 
founded on intrinsic causes, or at least on some original and perpetual 
distinction in their farour. This led them to repudiate or forgot the funda- 
mental truth of their whole history, to wit, that they were set apart and 
kept apart, not for the ruin and disgrace, but for the ultimate benefit and 
honour of the whole world, or rather of the whole Church which was to be 
gathered from all nations, and of which the ancient Israel was designed to 
be the symbol and the representative. As it had pleased God to elect a 
certain portion of mankind to everlasting life through Christ, so it pleased 
him that until Christ came, this body of elect ones, scattered through all 
climes and ages, should he represented by a single nation, and that this 
representative body should be the sole depository of divine truth and a 
divinely instituted worship ; while the ultimate design of this arrangement 
was kept constantly in view by the free access which in all ages was afforded 
to the Gentiles who consented to embrace the true religion. 

It is difficult indeed to understand how the Jews could reconcile the 


immemorial reception of proselytes from other nations, with the dogma of 
national superiority and exclusive hereditary right to the divine favour. The 
only solution of this singular phenomenon is furnished by continual recur- 
rence to the great representative principle on which the Jewish Church was 
organized, and which was carried out not only in the separation of the 
body as a whole from other men, but in the internal constitution of the 
body itself, and more especially in the separation of a whole tribe from the 
rest of ^srael, and of a single family in that tribe from the other Levites, 
and of a single person in that family, in whom was finally concentrated the 
whole representation of the Body on the one hand, while on the other he 
was a constituted type of the Head. 

If the Jews could have been made to understand or to remember that 
their national pre-eminence was representative, not original ; symbolical, 
not real ; provisional, not perpetual ; it could never have betrayed them 
into hatred or contempt of other nations, but would rather have cherished 
an enlarged and catholic spirit, as it did in the most enlightened ; an effect 
which may he clearly traced in the writings of Moses, David, and Isaiah. 
That vie^w of the Mosaic dispensation which regards this Jewish bigotry as 
its genuine spirit is demonstrably a false one. The true spirit of the old 
economy was not indeed a latitudinarian indifference to its institutions, or a 
premature anticipation of a state of things still future. It was scrupulously 
ffiithful even to the temper^ institutions of the ancient Church ; but while 
it looked upon them as obligatory, it did not look upon them as perpetual. 
It obeyed the present requisitions of Jehovah, hut still looked forward to 
something better. Hence the failure to accoimt, on any other supposition, 
for the seeming contradictions of the Old Testament, in reference to the 
ceremonies of the Law. If worthless, why were they so conscientiously 
observed by the best and wisest men ? If intrinsically valuable, why are 
they disparaged and almost repudiated by the same men ? Simply because 
they were neither worthless nor intrmsically valuable, but appointed tempo- 
rary signs of something to be otherwise revealed thereafter ; so that it was 
equaffy impious and fooHsh to reject them altogether with the sceptic, and 
to rest m them for ever with the formalist. 

It is no Jess true, and for exactly the same reason, that the genuine spirit 
Of the old economy was equally adverse to all religious mixture with the 
heaven or renunciation of the Jewish privileges on one hand, and to all 
contracted national conceit and hatred of the Gentiles on the other. Yet 
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both these forms of error had become fixed in the Jewish creed and character 
long before the days of Hezekiah, That they were not universal even then^ 
we have abundant proof in the Old Testament. Even in the worst of 
times, there is reason to beheve that a portion of the people held fast to the 
true doctrine and the true spirit of the extraordinary system under which 
they hved. How large this more enlightened party was at any time, and 
to how small a remnant it was ever reduced, we have not the means of 
ascertaining ; but we know that it was always in existence, and that it con- 
stituted the true Israel, the real Church of the Old Testament. 

To this class the corruption of the general body must have been a cause 
not only of sorrow but of apprehension ; and if express prophetic threaten- 
ings had been wanting, they could scarcely fail to anticipate the punishment 
and even the rejection of their nation. But in this anticipation they were 
themselves liable to error. Their associations were so mtimately blended 
with the institutions under which they lived, that they must have found it 
hard to separate the idea of Israel as a church from that of Israel as a 
nation ; a difficulty similar in kind, however different in degree, from that 
which we experience in forming a conception of the continued existence of 
the soul without the body. And as ah men, in the latter case, however 
fully they may be persuaded of the separate existence of the spirit and of 
its future disembodied state, habitually speak of it in terms strictly appli- 
cable only to its present state, so the ancient saints, however strong their 
faith, were under the necessity of framing their conceptions, as to future 
things, upon the model of those present ; and the imperceptible extension 
of this process beyond the limits of necessity, would naturally tend .to gene- 
rate errors not of form merely but of substance. Among these we may 
readily suppose to have had place the idea, that as Israel had been unfaith- 
ful to its trust, and was to be rejected, the Church or People of God must 
as a body share the same fate ; or in other words, that if the national Israel 
perished, the spiritual Israel must perish with it, at least so far as to be 
disorganized and resolved into its elements. 

The same confusion of ideas still exists among the uninstructed classes, 
and to some extent among the more enlightened also, in those countries where 
the Church has for ages been a national establishment, and scarcely known 
in any other form ; as, for instance, in Sweden and Norway among Pro- 
testants, or 'Spain and Portugal among the Papists. To the most devout in 
such communities the downfall of the hierarchical establishment seems per- 
fectly identical with the extinction of the Church ; and nothing but a long 
course of instruction, and perhaps experience, could enable them to fom 
the idea of a disembodied, unestablished Christian Church. If such mis- 
takes are possible and real even now, we have little reason either to dispute 
their existence or to wonder at it, under the complicated forms and in the 
imperfect light of the Mosaic dispensation. It is not only credible but 
altogether natural, that even true believers, unassisted by a special revela- 
tion, should have shunned the extreme of looking upon Israel’s pre-eminence 
among the nations as original and perpetual, only by verging towards the 
opposite error of supposing that the downfall of the nation would involve 
the abolition of the Church, and human unbelief defeat the purposes and 
make void the promises of God. 

Here then are several distinct hut cognate forms of error, which appep 
to have gained currency among the Jews before the time of Hezekiah, in 
relation to the two great distinctive features of their national condition, the 
ceremonial law and their seclusion from the Gentiles. Upon each of these 
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points there wore two shades of opinion entertained by very difforont classes. 
The Mosaic ceremonies weie with some a pretext for idolatrous observances ; 
while others rested in them, not as types or symbols, but as cthcacious 
means of expiation. The pre-eminence of Israel was by some regarded as 
perpetual ; while others apprehended in its termination the extinction of 
the Chm'ch itself. These various forms of error might be variously com- 
bined and modified in different cases, and their general result must of course 
have contributed largely to determine the character of the Church and 
nation. 

It was not, perhaps, until these errors had begun to take a definite and 
settled form among the people, that the Prophets, who had hitherto con- 
fined themselyes to oral instruction or historical composition, wmre directed 
to utter and record for constant use discourses meant to bo corrective or 
condemnatory of these dangerous perversions. This may at least be re- 
garded as a plausible solution of the fact that prophetic wuiiing in the strict 
sense became so much more abundant in the later days of the Old Testa- 
ment history. Of these prophetic writings, still pioserved in our canon, 
there is scarcely any part which has not a perceptible and direct bearing on 
the state of feeling and opinion which has been described. This is empha- 
tically true of Isaiah’s Earlier Prophecies, which, though so vaiious in form, 
are all adapted to correct the errors in question, or to establish the antago- 
nistic truths. This general design of these predictions might he so used as 
to throw new light upon their exposition, by connecting it more closely with 
the prevalent errors of the ancient Church than has been attempted in our 
Commentary on that portion of the book. Guided even by this vague 
suggestion, an attentive reader will be able for the most part to determine 
with respect to each successive section whether it was speedily intended 
to rebuke idolatry, to rectify the errors of the formalist in reference to the 
ceremonial system, to bring down the arrogance of a mistaken nationality, 
or to console the true believer by assuring him that though the carnal 
Israel should perish, the true Israel must endure for ever. 

But although this purpose may be traced, to some extent, in all the pro- 
phecies, it is natural to suppose that some pait of the canon would be 
occupied with a direct, extensive, and continuous exhibition of the truth 
upon a subject so momentous \ and the date of such a prophecy could 
scarcely be assigned to any other period so naturally as to that ‘which has 
been specified — the reign of Hezekiah, when all the various forms of error 
^d corruption which had successively prevailed were coexistent, when 
idolatry, although suppressed by law, was still openly or secretly practised, 
and m many cases superseded only by a hypocritical formality and ritual 
religion, attended ^by an overweening sense of the national pre-eminence 
of Israel, from which even the most godly seem to have found refuge in 
despondent fears and sceptical misgivings. At such a time,— when the 
theopcj had long since reached and passed its zepith, and a series of 
providential shocks, with intervals of brief reposo, had abeady begun to 
loosen the foundations of the old economy in preparation for its ultimate 
removal,— such a discourse as that supposed must have been eminently 
seasonable, if not absolutely needed, to rebuke sin, correct error, and sus- 
tain the hopes of true believers. It was equally important, nay, essential 
to the great end of the temporary system, that the way for its final abroga- 
tion should be gradually prepared, and that in the mean time it should be 
maintained m constant operation. 

if tho (sireiimstanees of the times wHoli have been stated are enough to 
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mako it prokablo that such a revelation would be given, they will also aid 
us in detei mining beforehand, not in detail, but m the general, its form, and 
character. The historical occasion and the end proposed would naturally 
lead us to expect in such a book the simultaneous or alternate presentation 
of a few great leading truths, peihaps with accompanying refutation of the 
adverse errors, and vith such reproofs, remonstrances, and eshoitations, 
promises and threatenmgs, as the condition of the people springing from 
these errors might require, not only at the date of the prediction, but in 
later times. In executing this design, the prophet might have been expected 
to pursue a method more ihetorical than logical, and to enfoice his doe* 
trine, not so much by di'y didactic statements as by animated argument, 
combined with Giinost exhortation, passionate appeals, poetical apostrophes, 
impressive repetitions, and illustrations drawn both fiom the ancient and 
the Liter history of I&rael. In fine, from what has been akeady said it 
follows that the doctrines which would naturally constitute the staple of the 
prophecy in such a case, are those relating to the true design of Israel s 
vocation and seclusion from the Gentiles, and of the ceremonial institu- 
tions under which he was in honourable bondage. The sms and errors 
which find their condemnation in the statement of these truths are those of 
actual idolatry, a ritual formality, a blinded nationality, and a^ despondent 
apprehension of the failure of Jehovah’s promise, i. Such might even a 
p) 101 1 be regarded as the probable structure and complexion of a prophecy 
or senes of prophecies intended to secure the end in question. If the per- 
son called to this important service had alieady been the organ of divine 
communications upon other subjects, or with more direct reference to other 
objects, it ■svould be reasonable to expect a marked diversity between these 
former prophecies and that uttered under a new impulse. Besides the 
very great and striking difference which must always be pordeptible between 
a senes of detached compositions, varying, and possibly remote from one 
another as to date, and a continuous discourse on one great theme, there 
would be other unavoidable distinctions springing directly from the new and 
wide scope of prophetic vision, and from the concentration in one vision of 
the elements diffused through many others. This diversity would be 
enhanced, of course, by any stinking difference of outward circumstances, 
such as the advanced age of the writer, his matured experience, his seclusion 
from the world and from active life, or any other changes which might have 
the same effect ; but even in the absence of these outward causes, tho diver- 
sity would still be very great and unavoidable. ^ , 

From these probabilities let us now turn to realities. Precisely such a 
book as that described is extant, having formed a part of the collection oi 
Isaiah’s Prophecies as far hack as the history of the canon can ho 
without the slightest vestige of a different tradition among Jews or Chris- 
tians as to the author. The tone and spirit of these chapters are precisely 
such as might have been expected from the circumstances under which ey 
are alleged to have been written, and their variations from the earlier c ap- 
ters such as must have been expected from the change in the circumstances 

themselves. ^ . i.- r > 

A cursory inspection of these Later Prophecies is enough to satisly tne 
reader that ho has before him neither a concatenated argument nor a mass 
of fragments, but a continuous discourse, in which the same great topics 
are continually following each other, somewhat modified in form and 
bination, but essentially the same from the beginning to the end. re- 
quired to designate a single theme as that of the whole senes, we mig 
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safely give the preference to Israel, the Peculiar People, the Church of the 
Old Testament, its origin, vocation, mission, sins and sufferings, former ex- 
perience, and :^al destiny. The doctrine inculcated as to this great sub- 
ject, may he summarily stated thus. The lace of Israel was chosen from 
among the other nations, and maintained in the possession of peculiar pri- 
vileges, not for the sake of any original or acquired merit, hut by a 
sovereign act of the divine will ; not for their own exclusive benefit and 
aggrandisement, but for the ultimate salvation of the world. The cere- 
monies of the Law were of no intrinsic ef&cacy, and when so regarded and 
relied on, became hateful in the sight of God. Still more absurd and 
impious was the practice of analogous ceremonies, not in obedience to 
Jehovah’s will, but in the worship of imaginaiy deities or idols. The 
Levitical rites, besides immediate uses of a lower kind, were symbols of 
God’s holiness and man’s corruption, the necessity of expiation in general, 
and of expiation by vicarious suffering in particular. Among them there 
were also types, prophetic symbols, of the very form in which the great 
work of atonement was to be accomplished, and of Him by whom it was to 
he performed. Until this work was finished, and this Saviour come, the 
promise of both was exclusively entrusted to the chosen people, w^ho were 
bound to preserve it both in its written and its ritual form. To this mo- 
mentous trust a large portion of the nation had been unfaithful, some 
avowedly forsaking it as open idolaters, some practically betraying it as 
formal hypocrites. For these and other consequent offences, Israel as a 
nation was to he rejected and deprived of its pre-eminence. But in so 
doing God would not cast off his people. The promises to Israel, con- 
sidered as the people of Jehovah, should endure to the body of believers, 
the remnant according to the election of giace. These were in fact from 
the beginning the true Israel, the true seed of Abraham, the Jews who were 
Jews inwardly. In these the contmued existence of the Church should bo 


secured and perpetuated, first within the limits of the outward Israel, and 
then by the accession of believing Gentiles to the spiritual Israel. When 
the fulness of time should come for the removal of the temporary and re- 
strictive institutions of the old economy, that change should be so ordered 
as not only to effect the emancipation of the Church from ceremonial hond- 
age, but at the same time to attest the divine disapprobation of the sins 
committed by the carnal Israel throughout their history. While these had 
everythmg to fear from the approaching change, the spiritual Israel had 
everything to hope, — ^not only the continued existence of the Church, but 
its existence under a more spiritual, free, and glorious dispensation, to be 
ushered in by the appearance of that Great Deliverer towaids whom the 
ceremomes of the Law all pointed. 

From this succinct statement of the Prophet’s doctrine, it is easy to 
account for some peculiarities of form and phraseology ; particularly for the 
constant alternation of encouragement and threatening, and for the twofold 
sense or rather appheation of the national name, Israel. This latter usage 
IS explained by Paul, in his Epistle to the Eomans (chap. ii.. 17-29; ix. 
b-y ; 21 . 1-7), ^here the very same doctrine is propounded in relation to 
the ancient Church that we have just obtained by a fair induction from 
Isaiah s late Prophecies. There is in fact no part of the Old Testament to 
which the New affords a more decisive key in the shane of an authoritative 
and inspired interpretation. 

pother peculiarity of form highly important in the exposition of these 

p ecies, is the frequent introduction of allusions to particular events in 
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the history of Israel, as examples of the general truths so constantly re- 
peated. The events thus cited are not numerous, but of the greatest mag- 
nitude, such as the calling of Abraham, the exodus from Eg}^t, the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, the return from exile, and the advent of Slessiah. These 
events have sometimes been confounded by interpreters, and even so far 
misconceived as to put a new and false face on the whole prediction, as wo 
shall have occasion more explicitly to state below. At present, let it be 
observed that the prophetical discourse is continually varied and relieved by 
these historical allusions. 

The fairest and the most decisive test by which the foregoing views of 
the design and subject of these Later Prophecies can be tried, is one within 
the reach of any reader who will take the trouble to apply it, by a careful 
perusal of the prophecies themselves, even without any other comment than 
the general suggestions which have been already made. If this should still 
prove insufficient to establish the conectness of the exegetical hypothesis 
proposed, that end may still be answered by comparing this hypothesis vith 
others which have more or less prevailed among interpreters. 

Let us first compare with the hypothesis just stated, the one assumed 
wholly or in part by Cocceius and others, who appear disposed to recog- 
nise in these Later Prophecies specific periods and events in the history of 
the Christian Church. Of this abundant illustration will be given in the 
Commentary on the Prophecies themselves. Meantime, it may be stated 
in the general, that besides the arbitrary character of such interpretation, 
and the infinite diversity which it exhibits in the hands of diffeient writers, 
it creates the necessity of putting the most forced interpretations on the 
plainest terms, and of denying that Babylon, Israel, '&c., were intended to 
mean Babylon, Israel, &c., in any sense warranted by Hebrew usage. And 
even in those parts of the Prophecy which do refer to later times and to the 
new dispensation, these interpreters are under the necessity of violating one 
of the most strongly marked peculiarities of this whole book, viz., the 
general view which it exhibits of the new dispensation as a whole, firom its 
inception to its consummation, as contrasted with the more specific mention 
of particular events before the change, even when future to the Prophet’s 
own times. This mode of exposition, at least in its extreme forms, has 
received its most effective refutation from the lapse of time. When we find 
such writers as Cocceius, and less fre(iuently Vitrmga, seeking the fulfil- 
ment of grand prophecies in petty squabbles of the Dutch Church or 
Bepublic, which have long since lost their place in general history, the 
practical lesson thus imported is of more force than the most ingenious 
arguments, to shew that such mterpretation rests upon a false hypothesis. 

A very different fate has been experienced by the ancient and still current 
doctrine, that the main subject of these Prophecies throughout, is the resto- 
ration from the Babylonish exile. While this hjrpothesis has been assumed as 
undeniable by many Christian writers, it affords the whole foundation of the 
modern neological criticism and exegesis. It is worth while, therefore, to 
examine somewhat closely the pretensions of this theory to general reception. 

In the first place, let it be observed how seldom, after all, the book men- 
tions Babylon, the Exile, or the Eestoration. This remark is made in 
reference to those cases only where these subjects are expressly mentioned, 
i,e, either named totidem veibis, or described in terms which will apply to 
nothing else. An exact enumeration of such cases, made for the first time, 
might surprise one whose previous impressions had been all derived from 
the sweeping declarations of interpreters and critics. It is true the cases 
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may be vastly multiplied by taking into account all tlie indirect allusions 
wbicb these writers are accustomed to assume, t.e. by applying to the 
Exile all the places and particular expressions which admit by possibility 
of such an application. Having first inferied fiom the explicit prophecies 
respecting Babylon, that this is the great subject of the book, it is perfectly 
easy to apply to this same subject hundreds of phrases in themselves inde- 
finite and wholly dependent for specific meaning upon some hypothesis like 
that in question. 

The necessary tendency of such a method to excess, is illustrated by the 
gradual advances of the later German writers in the specific explanation of 
these chapters. Where Bosenmuller and Gesenius were contented to find 
general poetical descriptions of the Exile and the Eestoiaiion, Hitzig detects 
precise chronological allusions to particular campaigns and battles m the 
progress of Cyrus ; and this again is pushed so far by Hendewerk and 
Knobel, that they sometimes find more striking and minute coincidences 
betiveen this Hebrew writer and Heiodotus or Xenophon, than any of the 
old-fashioned orthodox writeis ever dreamed of finding between him and 
the New Testament. To hear these writers talk of the battle of Pasargada, 
the defeat of Neiiglassar, the fiist and second attack on Babylonia, the 
taking of Sardis, &c , &c., we might fancy ourselves listening to Eusebius 
or Cocceius, with a simple substitution of profane for sacred history 

The fillacy of this mode of interpretation hes in the fact that the mde- 
fimte expressions thus applied to one event or series of events, might just 
as ^naturally be applied to others, if these others were first fixed upon as 
being the mam subject of the whole composition. Thus, all admit that 
there are frequent allusions in these later chapters to the exodus from 
Egypt. Now if any in tei prefer should be intrepid and absurd enough to 
argue that they must ha^e been composed by Moses, and that tbe great 
deliverance then wrought must be the subject of the whole book, whatever 
difficulties, and however insurmountable, this doctrine might encounter m a 
difiercnt direction, it could find none in adapting what is said of crossing 
seas and rivers, opening fountains, j*ourneys through the desert, subjuga- 
tion of enemies, rest in the promised land, die. &c., to the original exodus, 
with far less violence than to tbe restoration from captivity. It is equally 
true, but in a less degree, that Grotius, who refers some portions of this 
book to the period of the Maccabees, is perfectly successiul, after having 
once assumed this as the subject, in accommodating to it mnny of the very 
same expressions which another class of wiiters no less confidently claim as 
clear allusions to the Babylonian exile. 

The fallacy of such exegetical reasoning may be further exposed by 
applying the same process to a distinct but analogous case. Tn the Epistle 
to the Romans, Paul is now almost universally regarded as foretelling the 
restoration of the Jews to the favour of God. Assuming this to be the 
theme not only of those passages in which it is expressly mentioned, but of 
the whole Epistle, an interpreter of no great ingenuity might go completely 
through it, putting upon every general expression a specific sense, in stiict 
a^^ment with his foregone conclusion. Ail that relates to justification 
might ^be limited to the Jews of some future day; the glorious truth that 
there is no condemnation to believers in Christ Jesus, made a specific and 
exclusive promise to converted Jews ; and the precious promise that all 
ttogs sball work together for good to them that love God, made to mean 
that all events shall be so ordered as to bring about the future restoration 
01 the Jews* The yery absurdity of such conclusions makes them better 
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illustrations of the erroneous principles involved in similar interpretations 
of the more obscure and less familiar parts of Sciipture. 

Setting aside the cases which admit of one application as well as another, 
or of this application only because of a foregone conclusion, the truth of 
which cannot be detei mined by expressions deriving their specific meaning 
from itself, lot the reader now enumerate the instances in which the refer- 
ence to ]>aby]on, the Exile, and the Restoration, is not only possible but 
necessary. He must not be surprised if he discovers as the fruit of his 
researches, that the Prophet speaks of Babylon less frequently than Egypt; 
that the rums, desolations and oppressions, which he mentions in a multi- 
tude of places are no more Babylonian than Egyptian or Roman in the 
text itself, and only made so by the interest or fancy of some writers, the 
authority of others, and the easy faith of the remainder 

In opposition to those strained conclusions, we have only to propound 
the ob\ious supposition that the downfall of Babylon is repeatedly men- 
tioned, like the exodus from Egypt, as a great event in the history of 
Israel , but that the subject of the prophecy is neither the Egyptian nor the 
Bab} Ionian bondage, nor deliverance from either, but the whole condition, 
character, and destiny of Israel as the chosen people and the Church of the 
Old Testament. 

All the hypotheses which have been mentioned are agreed.in assuming 
the unity of these predictions as the product not only of a single age, but 
of a single V liter. This umtv, however, was by no means recognised by 
those who first applied the principles and methods of the Higher Criticism 
to Isaiah. The earliest hint of any new discovery is commonly asciibed to 
Koppe, who, m a note upon his Geiman edition of Bishop Lowth’s work, 
suggests that the fiftieth chapter may have been written by Ezekiel or some 
-other Jew in exile A similar opinion was expressed about the same time 
by Dbdeiiein and Eichhorn with respect to the entire latter part of Isaiah, 
The same hypothesis was then carried out in detail by Justi, and adopted by 
Bauer, Paulus, Bortholdt, and August! ; so that not long after the begin- 
ning of this century, it was estabhshed as the cuiTent doctrine of the Ger- 
man schools. 

This revolution of opinion, though ostensibly the pure result of critical 
analysis, was closely connected with the growing unbelief in msphation, 
and the consequent necessity of explaining away whatever appeared cither 
to demonstrate or involve it. It must also be noted as a circumstance of 
great impmiance in the history of this controversy, that the young theolo- 
^gians of Germany for filty years were almost as uniformly taught and as 
constantly accustomed to assume the certainty of this first principle, as 
their fathers had been to assume the contrary. This fact will enable us to 
estimate at something like their real value the pretensions to superior can- 
•dour and impartiality advanced by the neological interpreters, and more espe- 
cially by some of recent date, who are xn truth as strongly biassed by the 
prejudice of education as their immediate predecessors by the love of 
novelty and passion for discovery. 

The defenders of the unity of this part of Isaiah were in process of time 
relieved from much of the irksome task which they had undertaken by the 
iconcessions of the adverse party, that the Higher Criticism had been pushed 
too far, and made to prove too much ; in consequence of which a retroces- 
sion became necessary, and in fact took place under the guidance of new 
leaders, not without an earnest opposition on the part of the original dis- 
•coyerers* 
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This retreat was effected with great skill and conduct, but with no small 
sacrifice of logical consistency, by Gesenius in the Introduction to his 
second volume. Without any appeal to general principles or any attempt 
to distinguish clearly between what he abandons as “ extreme ” and what 
he adopts as rational conclusions, he proceeds, by his favourite method of 
accumulation and an’angement of particulars, to prove that these twenty- 
seven chapters are the work of the same author, and that in the main they 
are still in the same order as at first, the only material exception bemg a 
surmise that the last chapters may possibly be older than the first ; which 
seems to have been prompted by a natural reluctance to acknowledge that 
an ancient composition could remain so long unchanged, not without a 
misgiving with respect to the influence which this concession might exert 
hereafter on the criticism of the earlier chapters. 

Although Gesenius’s argument in favour of the unity of these predictions 
is entirely successful, a large proportion of his detailed proofs are quite 
superfluous. It is an error of this German school, and of its imitators 
elsewhere, that identity of authorship must be established by minute resem- 
blances of diction, phraseology, and syntax, which are therefore raked 
together and displayed with a profusion far more confounding than con- 
vincing to the reader. To the great mass of cultivated minds, conviction 
in such cases is produced by data not susceptible of exhibition in the form 
of schedules, catalogues, or tables, but resulting from a general impression 
of continuity and oneness, which might be just as strong if not a single 
phrase or combination occurred more than once, and the want of which 
could never be supplied by any number or servility of verbal repetitions. 
It is thus that the modern imitators of the classics may be almost infal- 
libly detected, though their diction be but a cento of quotations from 
their favourite author, renewed and multiplied mqiie ad nauseam ; while 
the original is known w^herever he appears, however innocent of copying 
himself. 

^ This^ error of the higher or lower criticism, even when enlisted on the 
right side of a question, it is important to expose ; because many of its 
boasted triumphs in behalf of error have been gained by the very iietitesse 
of its expedients. The readers of Isaiah, in particular, have often been 
bewildered and unfairly prepossessed against the truth, by the interminable 
catalogues of Hebrew words and phrases which are crowded into prefaces 
and introductions as preliminary proofs of a position that can only be estab- 
lished, if at all, by the cumulative weight of a detailed interpretation; 
the eflect of which is often to expose the absolute futility of arguments, 
considered one by one and in their proper place, which seem to gain reality 
and force by insulation from the context, and by being thrown together in 
crude masses, or forced into unnatural protrusion by the forms of a sys- 
tematic catalogue. 

The minute details which constitute this portion of Gesenius’s argument 
against the fragmentary theory, must be sought in his own work, or in 
those which have transcribed it. Much more important and conclusive is 
that part of his argument derived from the unquestionable fact, that certain 
threads may be traced running through the entire texture of these Later 
Prophecies, sometimes dropped but never broken, crossing each other, and 
at times appearing to be hopelessly entangled, but all distinguished, and 
yet all united in the denouement. The perpetual recurrence and succession 
of these topics is correctly represented by GeseniuS as the strongest proof 
of umty. In opposition to Augusti, who alleges that some topics are more- 
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prominent at first than afterwards, and vice versa^ G-esenius replies that 
progress and variety are perfectly consistent with the strictest unity ; that 
the author’s ideal situation is the same throughout ; and that all the topics 
which become more prominent as he proceeds, had at least been lightly 
touched before, to which he adds another list of verbal parallels between 
the parts described as most dissimilar. (See Gesen. Comm., vol. ii. p. 15.) 

This reasoning is worthy of particular attention, on account of its 
remarkable affinity with that by which the defenders of the old .opinions 
have maintained the genuineness of disputed places in the Earlier Pro- 
phecies, against objections of Gesenius himself, precisely analogous to 
those of August! which he here refutes. It would greatly contribute to the 
correct decision of these questions, among men who are accustomed to the 
weighing of evidence on other subjects, if their attention could be drawn 
to the facility with which the same degree and kind of proof are admitted 
or excluded by the Higher Critics, according to the end at which they 
happen to be aiming. Perhaps one of our most valuable safeguards against 
German innovations is afforded by our civil institutions, and the lifelong 
familiarity of our people, either through the press or by personal participa- 
tion, with the public administration of justice and the practical discrimina- 
tion between truth and falsehood ; an advantage which never can be replaced 
by any method or amount of mental cultivation. 

If then these twenty-seven chapters are confessedly the woik of one 
man, and indeed a continuous discourse on one great subject, and if a 
perfectly uniform tradition has attached them to the writings of Isaiah, it 
remains to be considered whether we have any reason to deny or even to 
dispute the fact so solemnly attested. All the presumptions are in favour 
of its truth. For two thousand years, at least, the book was universally 
regarded as Isaiah’s, and no other name has ever been connected with it 
even by mistake or accident. It is just such a book as the necessities of 
that age might have been expected to call forth. Its genuineness, there- 
fore, as a writing of Isaiah, is not a fact requiring demonstration by detailed 
and special proof, but one attested both by its external history and its in- 
ternal structure, unless positive reasons can be given for rejecting a con- 
clusion which appears not only obvious but unavoidable. 

Among the objections to Isaiah as the author of these later chapters, 
there are two upon which the whole weight of the argument depends, and 
to which all others maybe reckoned supplementary. The first of these 
has reference to the matter of the prophecies, the second to their form. 
The latter is entirely posterior in date, and has been growing more and 
more prominent, as the necessity of something to sustain the first and 
main objection has been forced upon its advocates by the resistance which 
it has encountered. This chronological relation of the two main objections 
is here stated not only as a curious fact of literary history, but also as 
directly bearing on the issue of the whole dispute, for reasons which will 
be explained below. 

The first and main objection to the doctrine that Isaiah wrote these 
chapters, although variously stated by the writers who have urged it, 
is in substance this : that the prophet everywhere alludes to the circum- 
stances and events of the Babylonish exile as those by which he was him- 
self surrounded, and with which he was familiar, from which his conceptions 
and his images are borrowed, out of which he looks both at the future and 
the past, and in the midst of which he must as a necessary consequence 
have lived and written. 
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This ohjection involves two assumptions, both which must be true, or ii 
is wholly without force. One of these, viz., that the Babylonish exile is 
the subject of the whole book, has already been disproved ; and there is 
strictly, therefore, no need of considering the other. Bat in order that 
the whole strength of our cause may be disclosed, it will be best to shew 
that even if the supposition just recited were correct, the other, which 
is equally essential to the truth of the conclusion, is entirely unfounded. 
This is the assumption that the local and historical allusions of a prophet 
must be always those of his owm times. 

Some of the later German writers tiy to rest this upon general grounds, 
by alleging that such is the invariable practice of the Hebrew prophets. 
But as the book in question, 2. e. the latter portion of Isaiah, is admitted 
by these very critics to deserve the highest rank among prophetic writings, 
and to have exercised a more extensive influence on later writers and 
opinions than any other, it is unreasonable to appeal to a usage of which 
the book itself may be considered as a normal standard. It is in fact 
a begging of the question to deny that such was the prophetic usage, 
when that denial really involves an allegation that it is not so in the- case 
before us. 

Another answer to this argument from usage may be drawn from the 
analogy of other kinds of composition, in which ail grant that a writer may 
assume a ‘‘ StaiuJpmkt ” difieient from his own, and personate those earlier 
and later than himself. The classical historians do this w^hen they put 
their own words into the mouths of ancient heroes and statesmen ; the 
dramatic poets when they carry out this personation in detail ; and still 
more imaginative writers, when they throw themselves into the future, and 
surround themselves by circumstances not yet in existence. If it be natu- 
ral for poets thus to speak of an ideal future, why may not prophets of a 
real one ? The only answer is, because they cannot know it ; and to this 
point all the tortuous evasions of the more reserved neologists as surely 
tend as the positive averments of their bolder brethren. In every form, 
this argument against the genuineness of the book before us is at 'bottom 
a denial of prophetic inspiration as impossible. For if the prophet could 
foresee the future, his allusions only prove that he did foresee it ; and the 
positive assertion that the prophets never do so, unless it he founded upon 
this hypothesis, is just as foolish as it would he to assert that historians 
and poets never do the like. Unless we are prepared to go the same 
length, we cannot consistently reject these prophecies as spuiious, on the 
^ound that they allude to events long posterior to the writer’s times, even 
if these allusions were as numerous and explicit as we have seen them to 
he few when clear, and in all other cases vague and doubtfal. 

It has indeed been said, in confirmation of this main objection, that a 
real foresight would extend to more remote as well as proximate events, 
whereas m this case what ^relates to the period of the Exile is minutely 
accurate, while all beyond is either blank or totally erroneous ; in proof of 
which we axe referred to the extravagant descriptions of the times which 
should succeed the Bestoration. 

Both parts of this reasoning rest upon a false assumption as to the space 
which is occupied in this book by the Babylonish Exile. If, as we have 
seen or shall see, the alleged minute descriptions of that period are ima- 
gmary, and if the alleged extravagant descriptions of its close relate to 
events altogether different, then this auxiliary argument must share the 
fate of that which it is brought in to sustain. To this same category 
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appertains the special objection founded on the meniion of C'yi'us by name. 
That it may readily bo solved by an application of the same principle mli 
be shewn in the exposition of the passage where the prophecy occurs. 
(See below, chap slv.) 

Another crioncous supposition, which has tended to confirm this first 
objection to the genuineness of the Later Prophecies is, that they must have 
been intended solely foi the contemporaries of the writer. This hypothesis 
is closely connected with the denial of divine inspiiation. The idea that 
Isaiah mote for after ages is of course a ^^nichtige Annalime'' to an infidel. 
The Prophet’s work, accordmg to this theory, is more confined than that 
of the orator or poet. These may be said to labour for posterity; but his 
views must be limited to those about him. Ewald alone of those who deny 
a real inspiration (unless Umbreit may be likewise so described) admits a 
fiir-reaching purpose in the ancient prophecies. The lest appear to be 
agreed that nothing could be more absurd than consolation under sorrows 
which were not to be experienced for ages. Here again may bo seen the 
working of a double error, that of makmg the exile the great subject of the 
book, and that of denying that it could have been foreseen so long before- 
hand. Of all the evils afterwards matured, the germ, if nothing more, 
existed m Isaiah’s time. And even if it did not, their appearance at a later 
date might well have been predicted. If the book, as we have reason to 
behove, was intended to secure a succession of the highest ends : the warn- 
ing and instruct on of the Prophet’s own contempoiaries, the encourage- 
ment and consolation of the pious exiles, the reproof and comiction of th^ir 
unbelieving brethren, the engagement of the Peisians and especially of 
Cyrus in the service of Jehovah, the vindication of God’s dealings with the 
Jews both in wrath and mercy, and a due preparation of the minds of true 
believers for the advent of Messiah: then such objections as the one last 
cited must be either unmeaning and impertinent, or simply equivalent to a 
denial of prophetic inspiration. 

To the same head may be referred those objections which have been 
derived from the alleged appearance of opinions m these chapters which are 
known to have arisen at a later period. Besides the palpable getitio piincipii 
involved in such an ai gument, so far as it assumes that to be late which 
these prophecies if genuine demonstrate to be ancient, there is here again a 
confident assumption of a fact as certain which at best is doubtful, and in 
my opinion utteily unfounded, namely, that the strict observance of the 
Sabbath and a particular regard to the Levitical priesthood and the sanctu- 
ary, all belong to a species of Judaism later than the times of the genuine 
Isaiah. It IS by thus assuming their own paradoxical conclusions as un- 
questionable facts, that the Higher Critics of the German school have been 
enabled to construct some of their most successful arguments. 

All that need be added in relation to the arguments against the genuine- 
ness of these chapters drawn from them matter or contents, is the general 
observation that thoir soundness may he hi ought to the test by inquiring 
whether they do not either take for granted something as belonging to the 
prophecy which is not found there by a simple and natural interpretation, 
or proceed upon some general false principle, such as ihe denial of prophetic 
inspiration as impossible. If either of these flaws is fatal to the argument 
afiected by it, how much more must it be vitiated' the coexistence of the 
two, which is the case in many minor arguments of this 'class, and empha- 
tically true of that main argument to which they are auxiliary, namely, that 
Isaiah cannot be the writer of these chapters on account of their mimite 
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and constant reference to the Babylonian Exile. The alleged fact and the 
inference are equally unfounded. 

The other mam objection to the genuineness of these prophecies is founded 
not upon their matter but their manner, or in other words, their diction, 
phraseology, and style, which are said to be entirely unlike those of Isaiah. 
The mmute specifications of this argument, so far as they can lay claim even 
to a passing notice, are reserved for the exposition of the passages from 
which they are derived, and where they may bo calmly viewed in their 
original connection, and without the artificial glare produced by an immense 
accumulation of detached examples, which may blind the reader by their 
number and variety, without affording him the means of judging for himself 
how many may at best be dubious, how many inconclusive, and how many 
more entirely irrelevant. For the same reason no reliance will be placed 
upon a similar display of minute resemblances between these later chapters 
and the undisputed writings of Isaiah, although such are furnished in 
abundance by Kleincrt, Havernick, and others. Of the value of such proofs 
and the soundness of the inferences drawn from them, a reference may 
be made to the first part of the Introduction. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that the counterproofs collected by these writers 
are of great importance, as establishing the fact of their existence upon 
both sides of the controversy, and as serving, if no higher purpose, 
that of cancelling such proofs when urged against the genuineness of the 
prophecies by writers who to all alleged resemblances reply that “ such 
trifiies can prove nothing,” or that the style has been assimilated by a later 
hand. For this reason some of the most striking coincidences of expres- 
sion will he noticed in the exposition, as well as the discrepancies which 
have been alleged in proof of later origin. 

It has been aboady mentioned that this argument from difference of 
language is much later in its origin than that derived from the historical 
allusions. This is a significant and important circumstance. Had the 
Higher Criticism set out from some palpable diversity of diction as a starting- 
point, and, after vainly trying to identify the writers upon this ground, been 
compelled to own a corresponding difference of matter and substantial indi- 
cations of a later age than that of Isaiah, the critical process, although still 
inconclusive, would at least have been specious, and the difficulty of defence 
proportionally greater. But what is the true state of the case ? Eichhom 
and Bertholdt, though disposed to assume not only a later date but a 
plurality of authors, could find nothing to sustain this assumption in the 
language of the book itself. Augusti, who occupied the same ground, went 
so far as to account for the traditional incorporation of these chapteis with 
Isaiah from their perfect imitation of his style and manner. Rosenmuller 
dwells altogether on the first objection drawn from the allusions to the' 
Babylonish Exile. Even Gesenius admits that the peculiarities of this class 
are less numerous than might have been expected, but succeeds in specifying 
some which had been overlooked. From that time the discoveiy (for such 
it may well be termed) of these philological diversities has been in constant 
and accelerated progress. Even Maurer, who is commonly so sparing of 
details, adds to the black list several particulars. Hitzig enlarges it still 
further, but unluckily admits that some of the expressions which he notes 
are not to he found either in the earlier or later books. Ewald as usual 
supplies the want of detailed proofs by authoritative affirmations. Umbreit 
considers the work done already, and declines attempting to refute Heng- 
stenberg and Kleinert as a work of supererogation. But this forbearance is 
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abundantly made good by tbe zeal of Hendewerk and Knob el, who have 
earned their citation of neologisms so far, that little now seems left for 
their successors but to gather the remainder of the book by way of glean- 
ings. 

But although the general course of this peculiar criticism has been 
onward, there have not been wanting certain retrograde movements and 
obhquities to break the uniformity of progress. Every one of the later 
writers above mentioned rejects some of the examples cited by his prede- 
cessors as irrelevant, and not seldom with expressions of contempt. But 
/fetill the aggregate has grown, and by a further application of the same 
means may continue growing, until the materials are exhausted, or the 
Higher Criticism chooses to recede from this extreme, as it receded five and 
twenty years ago fiom that of Eichhorn and Augusti, who would no doubt 
have looked down upon the notion that these tw^enty- seven chapters were 
the work of the same hand, with almost as much contempt as on the old 
belief that this hand was Isaiah’s. It is indeed not a matter of conjecture 
but of history, that Eichhorn in the last edition of his Introduction finds fault 
with Gesenius for having abandoned the plurality of authors, and evidently 
pities him as one who from excess of light had gone back into darkness. 
By a similar reaction we might look for some concession in favour even of 
Isaiah as the writer ; but although such an expectation need not be discou- 
raged by the fear of any scrupulous regard to logic or consistency among 
the Higher Critics, it is rendered hopeless for the present by the obvious 
necessity which it involves of abandoning their fundamental principle, the 
impossibility of inspiration or prophetic foresight. For to this, as the original, 
the chief, and I had almost said the only ground of the rejection of these 
chapters, we are still brought back from every survey of the arguments by 
which it is defended. The obvious deduction from the sketch which has 
been given of the progress of discovery in this department is, that the 
philological objection would have slept for ever, had it not become absolutely 
necessary to secure the rejection of a book, which, if genuine, carried on its 
face the clearest proofs of inspiration. 

Be it remembered, then, that the rejection of these chapters was not 
forced upon the critics by a palpable diversity of style and diction, but that 
such diversities were hunted up, laboriously and gradually brought to light, 
in order to justify the previous rejection. By parity of reasoning it may be 
foreseen that whoever cannot be convinced of the reality of inspiration, will 
consider these detailed proofs of later date conclusive ; while the reader who 
knows better, or at least has no misgivings upon that point, will as certainly 
pronounce them ‘ trifles light as air.’ If we gain nothing more by this 
investigation, it is at least satisfactory to know that all depends upon a fore- 
gone conclusion, and that as to faith in such things no less than in higher 
matters, he that hath, receiveth, and from him that hath not, shall be taken 
even that which he hath. 

The objection drawn from other more indefinite diversities of tone and 
manner, such as a more flowing style and frequent repetitions* is so far from 
having any force, that the absence of these differences would in the circum- 
stances of the case be well adapted to excite suspicion. In other words, 
Isaiah writing at a later period of life, and when withdrawn from active 
labour, with his view directed not to the present or a proximate^ futurity, 
but one more distant, and composing not a series of detached discourses, 
but a cbntinuous unbroken prophecy, not only may, but must have differed 
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from his former self as much as these two parts of the collection differ from 
each other. This antecedent probability is strengthened by the fact that 
similar causes have produced a still greater difference in some of the most 
celebrated writers, ancient and modem, who exhibit vastly more unlikenoss 
to themselves in different parts of their acknowledged writings than the most 
microscopic criticism has been able to detect between the tone or manner 
of Isaiah's Earher and Later Prophecies. 

The only other objections to the genuineness of these chapters which ap- 
pear to deserve notice are those derived from the silence or the testimony 
of the other books. That these are not likely to do more than confirm the 
conclusions previously reached on one side or the other, may be gathered 
from the fact that they are urged with eq^ual confidence on both sides of the 
question. Thus Gesenius argues that if these later chapters had been known 
to Jeremiah, he would have appealed to them in self- vindication, as he did 
to Micah. On the other hand, Hengstenberg alleges that by parity of reason- 
ing, Micah iv. 10 could not have been extant, or the enemies of Jeremiah 
would have quoted it against him. At the same time, he maintains that 
there are obvious traces of these chapters in the writings of that prophet. 
The truth is, that the advocates on both sides fiist determine which is the 
older writer, and then explain the appearances of quotation or allusion accord- 
ingly. The same is true of similar appearances in Nahum, Zephaniah, and 
Habakkuk, which Hitzig cites as proofs of imitation on the part of the Pseudo- 
Isaiah, while Havernick claims them all as proofs of his priority. It is a very 
important observation of the last mentioned writer, that the influence of 
Isaiah on these later prophets is not to be estimated by detached expressions, 
but by more pervading indications, which he thinks are clearly perceptible 
throughout the writings both of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

As samples of the arguments in favour of their genuineness drawn from the 
same quarter, maybe cited, Zech. vii. 4-12, where the former Prophets,” 
who cried in the name of Jehovah to the people ‘‘ when Jerusalem was 
inhabited and in prosperity,” must include the writer of these chapters. In 
reference to all these minor arguments, however, it will be felt by every reader 
that they have no practical effect, except to corroborate the main ones which 
have been discussed, and with which they must stand or fall. 

Enough has now been said to shew that there is no sufdcient reason for 
rejecting the traditional ascription of these chapters to Isaiah. Let us now 
turn the tables, and inquire what objections lie against the contrary h}q) 0 - 
thesis. These objections may be all reduced to this, that the oblivion of 
the author’s name and history is more inexplicable, not to say incredible, 
than anything about the other doctrine can be to a believer in prophetic 
inspiration. This is a difficulty which no ingenuity has over yet been able 
to surmount. That a writer confessedly of the highest genius, living at one 
of the most critical junctures in the history of Israel, when the word of God 
began to be precious and prophetic inspiration rare, should have produced 
such a series of prophecies as this, wildi such effects upon the exiles and 
even upon Cynis as tradition ascribes to them, and then hnve left them to 
the admiration of all future ages, without so much as a trace of his own per- 
sonality about them, is a phenomenon of literary history compared with 
which the mystery of Junius is as nothing. It would be so even if we had 
no remains of the same period to compare with these ; but how immensely 
is the improbability enhanced by the fact that the other prophets of the 
exile, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, are not only well known and 
easily identified, but minutely accurate in the chronological specifications 
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of their prophecies, a feature absolutely "wantiiig in these chapters, though 
alleged to be the work of a contemporary writer. It is in vam to say, with 
Ewald, that the suppression of the author’s name and the oblivion of his 
person may be accounted for by the peculiar circumstances of the times, 
when the other writings of those times still extant not only fail to prove what 
is alleged, but prove the very opposite. 

Even this, however, though sufBcicntly incredible, is still not all we are 
required to believe : for we must also grant that these anonymous though 
admirable writings were attached to those of a prophet who flouiished in 
the preceding century, and with whose productions they are said to have 
scarcely any thing in common, nay, that this mysterious combination took 
place so early as to lie beyond the oldest tradition of the Hebrew Canon, 
and was so bhndly acquiesced in from the fii-st that not the faintest intima- 
tion of another author or another origin was ever heard of for two thousand 
years, when the Higher Criticism first discovered that the prophecies in 
question were the work of many authors, and then (no less infallibly) that 
they were really the work of only one, but (still infallibly) that this one 
could not he Isaiah ! 

It is in vain that the Germans have endeavoured to evade this fatal 
obstacle by childish suppositions about big rolls and little rolls, or by citing 
cases of concealment or oblivion wholly dissimilar and far less wonderful, or 
by negligently saying that w^e are not hound to account for the fact, provided 
we can prove it ; as if the proof w^ere not dependent m a great degree upon 
the possibility of accounting for it, or as if the only business of the Higher 
Critics were to tie knots which neither we nor they can untie. The question 
here at issue only needs to he presented to the common sense of mankind, 
and especially of those who are accustomed to weigh evidence in real life, to 
be immediately disposed of by the prompt decision that the modern hypo- 
thesis is utterly incredible, and that nothing could make it appear otherwise 
to any man acquainted with the subject, but an irresistible desire to destroy 
a signal proof and instance of prophetic inspiration. 

To this intrinsic want of credibility now add, as positive considerations, 
the ancient and uniform tradition of the Jews ; the testimony of the general 
title, which must he regarded as inclusive of these chapters, in the absence 
of all countervailing evidence ; the influence exerted by these prophecies, 
according to Josephus, on Cyrus and the Restoration, implying their antiquity 
and previous notoriety ; the recognition of the whole book as Isaiah’s by 
the son of Sirach (Hviii. 22-25) ; and the indiscriminate citation of its 
different parts in the New Testament. 

Again, to these external testimonies may he added, as internal proofs, 
the writer’s constant representation of himself as living before some of the 
events which he describes, and as knowing them by inspiration ; his repeated 
claim to have predicted Cyrus and the Restoration, long before the flrst 
appearance of those events ; the obvious allusions to Jerusalem and Judah 
as the writer’s home, to the temple and the ritual as still subsisting, and to 
idolatry as practised by the people, which the Higher Critics can evade 
only by asserting that the Jews did not cease to be idolaters in Babylon ; 
the historical allusions to the state of the world with which the writer was 
familiar, precisely similar to those in the genuine Isaiah ; the very structure 
of the prophecies relating to the exile, clear enough to be distinctly verifled, 
and yet not so minute as a contemporary writer must have made them ; 
and lastly, the identity of Messiah here described with the Messiah of the 
undisputed prophecies. 
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It is perhaps impossible for any writer on this subject to do full justice 
to the adverse arguments, especially to those of a minor and auxiliaiy cha- 
racter- This is the less to be regretted, because every fresh discussion of 
the subject makes it more and more apparent that the question really at 
issue is not whether either party has established its position by direct proofs, 
but whether it has fuimished the other with sufficient reasons for abandoning 
its own. If the Higher Critics can find nothmg in the arguments alleged 
against them to make inspiration and prophetic foresight credible, they have 
certainly done still less to drive us from our position, that Isaiah’s having 
written this book is unspeakably more probable than any other supposi- 
tion. 

Having now traced the history of the criticism of these prophecies, it may 
not be amiss to look at that of their interpretation, not through the medium 
of minute chronological or bibliographical details, but by exhibiting the 
several theories, or schools of exegesis, which at different times, or at the 
same time, have exerted an important infiuence on the interpretation of these 
chapters. 

The first of these proceeds upon the supposition that these Later Pro- 
phecies have reference throughout to the Hew Dispensation and the Christian 
Church, including its whole history, with more or less distinctness, from the 
advent of Christ to the end of the world. This is a favourite doctrine of the 
Fathers who have written on Isaiah, to wit, Cyril, Eusebius, Jerome, and of 
gome modem writers, among whom the most distinguished is Cocceius. The 
difference between those who maintain it respects chiefly the degTee of fulness 
and consistency with which they carry out their general idea, some admitting 
much more frequently than others the occasional occurrence of predictions 
which were verified before the Advent. 

This system of prophetic exegesis is founded, to a gi’eat extent, on the 
assumption that the Book of Eevelation was designed to be a key to the 
meaning of the ancient prophecies, and not a senes of new predictions, often 
more enigmatical than any of the others. Because Babylon is there named 
as a power still existing and still threatened with destruction, it was inferred 
that the name must be sjunbohcal in Isaiah likewise, or at least that it 
might be so explained at the interpreter’s discretion . This opened an illimit- 
able field of conjecture and invention, each interpreter pursuing his own 
method of determining the corresponding facts in Church History, without 
any settled rule to guide or to control him. 

The extravagant conclusions often reached in this way, and the general 
uncertainty imparted to the whole work of interpretation, together with the 
seemmg incorrectness of the principle assumed in regard to the Apocalypse, 
led many, and particularly those in whom the understanding strongly pre- 
dominated over the ima^ation, to reject this theory in favour of its opposite, 
viz., that the main subject of these chapters must be sought as far as pos- 
sible before the advent, and as a necessary consequence either in the period 
of the Babylonian Exile, or in that of the Syrian domination, with the 
periods of reaction which succeeded them respectively, since it was only 
these that furnished events of sufficient magnitude to be the subject of such 
grand predictions. 

It is evident at once, that both these theories involve some truth, and 
that their application must evolve the true sense of some passages. The 
fatal vice of both is their exclusiveness. The unbiassed reader of Isaiah 
can no more be persuaded that he never speaks of the New Dispensation 
than that he never speaks of the Old. After both systems had been pushed 
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to an extreme, it was found necessary to devise some method of conciliating 
and combining them. 

The first and rudest means employed for this end, even by some of the 
most strenuous adherents of the two extreme hypotheses, when forced at 
times to grant themselves a dispensation from the rigorous enforcement of 
their own rule, was to assume arbitrarily a change of subject when it ap- 
peared necessary, and to make the Prophet skip from Babylon to Borne, 
and fi’om the Maccabees to Doomsday, as they found convenient. This 
arbitrary mixture of the theories is often peipetrated by Cocceius, and 
occasionally even by Vitnnga ; neither of whom seems to think it neces- 
sary to subject the application of the prophecies to any general principle, 
or to account for it in any other way than by alleging that it suits the text 
and context. 

A more artificial method of combining both hypotheses is that of Grrotius, 
whose interpretation of these prophecies appears to be governed by two 
maxims ; first, that they all relate to subjects and events before the time of 
Christ ; and secondly, that these are often types of something afterwards 
developed. What renders this kind of interpretation unsatisfactory, is the 
feeling which it seldom fails to generate, that the text is made to mean too 
much, or rather too many things ; that if one of the senses really belongs 
to it, the other is superfiuous : but, above all, that the nexus of the two is 
insufficient ; and although a gradual or even a repeated execution of a 
promise or a thi’catenmg is conceivable, it seems uimeasonable that the in- 
terpreter should have the discretionary right of sajing that the same 
passage means one thing in ancient times and an altogether different thing 
in modern times ; that the same words, for example, are directly descrip- 
tive of Antiochus Epiphanes and Antichrist, of Judas Maccabaeus and 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

A third mode of reconciling these two theories of interpretation is the one 
pursued by Lowth, and still more successfully by Hengstenberg. It rests 
upon the supposition that the nearer and the more remote realization of the 
same prophetic picture might be presented to the Prophet simultaneously 
or in immediate succession ; so that, for example, the dehverance from 
Babylon by Cyrus insensibly merges into a greater deliverance from sin and 
ruin by Christ. The principle assumed in this ingenious doctrine is as just 
as it is beautiful, and of the highest practical importance in interpretation. 
The only objection to its general apphcation in the case before us is, that it 
concedes the constant reference to Babylon throughout this book, and only 
seeks to reconcile this fundamental fact with the wider application of the 
Prophecies. 

It still remains to be considered, therefore, whether any general hypo- 
thesis or scheme can be constructed, which, without giving undue promi- 
nence to any of the topics introduced, without restricting general expressions 
to specific objects, without assuming harsh transitions, needless double 
senses, or imaginary typical relations, shall do justice to the unity and 
homogeneousness of the composition, and satisfactorily reconcile the large- 
ness and variety of its design with the particular allusions and predictions, 
which can only be eliminated from it by a forced and artificial exegesis. 

Such a hypothesis is that propounded at the beginning of this second 
part of the Introduction, and assumed as the basis of the following Exposi- 
tion, It supposes the main subject of these Prophecies, or rather of this 
Prophecy, to be the Church or people of God, considered in its members 
and its Head, in its design, its origin, its progress, its vicissitudes, it 
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consimimatioiij in its various relations to God and to tlie world, Lotli as a 
field of battle and a field of laboui’, an enemy’s country to be conquered, 
and an inlieiitance to be secured. 

Witbin the limits of this general description it is easy to distinguish, as 
alternate objects of prophetic vision, the two great phases of the Church on 
earth, its state of bondage and its state of freedom, its ceremonial and its 
spiritual aspect ; in a w^ord, what we usually call the Old and New Economy 
or Dispensation. Both are continually set before us, but with this observ- 
able distinction in the mocle of presentation, that the first great period is 
described by individual specific strokes, the second by its outlmcs as a de- 
finite yet undivided whole. To the great turning-point between the two 
dispensations the prophetic view appears to reach with clear disci imination 
of the mtervening objects, but beyond that to take all in at a single glance. 
Withm the boundaries first mentioned, the eye passes with a varied uni- 
formity from one salient point to another ; but beyond them it contemplates 
the end and the bcgmning, not as distinct pictm-es, but as nccSssary elements 
of one. This difference might naturally be expected in a Prophecy belong- 
ing to the Old Dispensation, while in one belonging to the New we should 
as naturally look for the same definiteness and minuteness as the older 
prophets used in their descriptions of the older times ; and this condition 
is completely answered by the Book of Revelation. 

If this bo so, it throws a new light on the more specific Prophecies of this 
part of Isaiah, such as those relating to the Babylonish Exile, which are 
then to be regarded, not as the mam subject of the Prophecy, but only as 
prominent figures in the great prophetic picture, some of which were to 
the Prophet’s eye already past, and some still futoe. In this respect the 
Prophecy is perfectly m keeping with the History of Israel, in which the 
Exile and the Piestoration stand conspicuously forth as one of the great 
crititical conjunct ui-es which at distant intervals prepared the way for the 
removal of the ancient system, and }et secured its continued operation till 
the time of that removal should arrive. How far the same thing may be said 
of other periods which occupy a like place in the history of the Jews, such 
as the period of the Maccabees or Hasmonean Princes, is a question rendered 
doubtful by the silence of the prophecy itself, and by the absence of any 
indications which are absolutely unambiguous. The specific reference of 
certain passages to this important epoch both by Grotius and Yitringa, has 
no antecedent probability against it ; but we cannot with the same unhesi-. 
tating confidence assert such an allusion as we can in the case of Babylon 
and Cyrus, which are mentioned so expressly and repeatedly. It may be 
that historical discovery, the march of which has been so rapid in om* own 
day, will enable us, or those w^ho shall come after us, to set this question 
finally at rest. In the mean time, it is safest to content ourselves with care- 
fully distinguishing between the old and new economy, as represented on 
the Prophet’s canvass, without attempting to determine by conjecture what 
particuiai’ events are predicted even m the former, any fcther than we have 
the certain guidance of the Prophecy itself. 

As to a similar attempt in reference to the New Dispensation, it is wholly 
inconsistent with the view which we have taken of the structure of these 
Prophecies, and which regards them, not as particular descriptions of this 
or that event in later times, but as a general description of the Church in 
its emancipated state, or of the reign of the Messiah, not at one time or 
pother, but throughout its whole course, so that the faint light of the dawn 
is blended with the glow of sunset and the blaze of noon. The form under 
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whkh the Eeign of Christ is here presented to and by the Prophet, is that 
of a glorious emancipation from the bondage and the darkness of the old 
economy, in representing which he naturally dwells with more minuteness 
upon that part of the pictoe which is nearest to himself, while the rest is 
bathed in a hood of light ; to penetrate beyond which, or to discriminate the 
objects hid beneath its dazzling veil, formed no part of this Prophet’s mission, 
but was reserved for the prophetic revelations of the New Testament. 

It is not, however, merely to the contrast of the two dispensations that 
the Prophet’s eye is hero directed. It would indeed have been impossible 
to bring this contrast clearly into view without a prominent exhibition of 
the great event by which the transition was effected, and of the gi’eat person 
who effected it. That person is the servant of Jehovah, elsewhere spoken 
of as his anointed or Messiah, and both here and elsewhere represented as 
combining the prophetic, regal, and sacerdotal characters suggested by that 
title. The specific relation which he here sustains to the Israel of God, is 
that of the Head to a hving Body ; so that in many cases what is said of 
him appears to be true wholly or in part of them, as forming one complex 
person, an idea perfectly accordant with the doctrines and the images of the 
Ne^v Testament. It appears to have been jfirst clearly stated in the dictum 
of an ancient writer quoted by Augustine : Be Christo et Corpore ejus 
Ecclesia tanquam de una persona in Scriptura saspius montionem fieri, cui 
qinedam tnbuuntur qure tantum in Caput, quoBdam quse tantum in Corpus 
competunt, qusedam vero in utrumque.” There is nothing in these Pro- 
phecies more striking or peculiar than the sublime position occupied by 
this colossal figure, standing between the Church of the Old and that of 
the New Testament, as a mediator, an interpreter, a bond of union, and a 
common Plead. 

If this be a correct view of the structee of these prophecies, nothing can 
be more erroneous or unfriendly to correct interpretation, than the idea, 
which appears to form the basis of some expositions, that the primary object 
in the Prophet’s view is Israel as a race or nation, and that its spiritual or 
ecclesiastical relations are entirely adventitious and subordinate. The 
natural result of this erroneous supposition is a constant disposition to give 
every thing a national and local sense. This is specially the case with re- 
spect to the names so frequently occurring, Zion, Jerusalem, and Judah ; all 
which, according to this view of the matter, must be understood, wherever 
it IS possible, as meaning nothing more than the hill, the city, and the 
land, which they originally designate. This eii’or has even been pushed 
by some to the irrational extreme of making Israel as a race the object of 
the promises, after their entire separation from the Church, and their re- 
duction for the time being to the same position with the sons of Ishmael 
and of Esau. That this view should he taken by the modern Jews, in 
vindication of their own continued unbelief, is not so strange as its adoption 
by some Christian wiiters, even in direct opposition to their own interpre- 
tation of former prophecies, almost identical in form and substance. The 
specifications of this general charge will be fully given in the Exposition. 

The claim of this mode of interpretation to the praise of strictness and 
exactness is a false one, if the Israel of prophecy is not the nation as such 
merely, but the nation as the temporary frame- work of the Church, and if 
the promises addressed to it, in forms derived from this transitory state, 
were nevertheless meant to be perpetual, and must be therefore independent 
of all temporary local restrictions. The true sense of the prophecies in this 
respect cannot be more, strongly or explicitly set forth than in the words of 
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tlie apostle, when lie says that “ God hath not cast away his people which 
he foreknew Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for, but 
the election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded ‘‘ not as though 
the word of God hath taken none effect, for they are not all Israel which are 
of Israel. 

One effect of the correct view of this matter is to do away with vagueness 
and uncertainty or random licence in the explanation of particular predic- 
tions. This requires to be more distinctly stated, as at first view the effect 
may seem to be directly opposite. It was a favourite maxim with^ an old 
school of interpreters, of whom Yitringa may be taken as the t3ipe and 
representative, that the prophecies should be explained to mean as much as 
possible, because the word of God must of course be more significant and 
pregnant than the word of man. Without disputing the correctness of the 
reason thus assumed, it may be granted that the rule itself is good or bad, 
in theory and practice, according to the sense in which it is received and 
applied. By the interpreters in question it was practically made to mean, 
that the dignity of prophecy required the utmost possible particularity of 
application to specife points of history, and the greatest possible number 
and variety of such applications. The sincerity with which the rule was 
recognised and acted on, in this sense, is apparent from the zeal with which 
Yitringa seeks minute historical allusions under the most general expres- 
sions, and the zest with which he piles up mystical senses, as he calls them, 
on the top of literal ones, plainly regarding the assumption of so many 
senses, not as a necessary evil, but as a desirable advantage. 

The evils of this method are, however, more apparent when the senses 
are less numerous, and the whole fulfilment of the prophecy is sought in 
some one juncture ; because then all other applications are excluded, whereas 
the more they are diversified the more chance is allowed the reader of dis- 
covering the true generic import of the passage. For example, when 
Yitringa makes the jEdom of the prophecies denote the Eoman Empire, 
and also the Church of Eome, and also the unbelievmg Jews, he widens the 
scope of his interpretation so far as unwittingly to put the reader on the 
true scent of a comprehensive threatening against the inveterate enemies of 
God and of his people, among whom those specified are only comprehended, 
if at all, as individual examples. But when, on the other hand, he asserts 
that a particular prophecy received its whole fulfilment in the decline of 
Pi'otestant theology and piety after the Eefoimation, he not only puts a 
meaning on the passage which no one else can see there without his assist- 
ance, but excludes all other applications as irrelevant. In some interpreters 
belonging to the same school, but inferior to Yitringa both in learning and 
judgment, this mode of exposition is connected with a false view of prophecy 
as mere prediction, and as intended solely to illustrate the divine omniscience. 

Now, in aiming to make everything specific and precise, this kind of 
exposition renders all uncertain and mdefinite, by leaving the particular 
events foretold, to the discretion or caprice of the interpreter. Where the 
^ent is expressly described in the prophecy itself, as the conquests of 
C^us are in chaps, xliv, and xlv,, there can be no question; it is only 
where a strict sense is to be imposed upon indefinite expressions that this 
evil fruit appears. The perfect licence of conjecture thus afforded may be 
comparing two interpreters of this class, and observing with what 
confidence the most incompatible opinions are maintained, neither of which 
would be suggested by the language of the prophecy itself to any other 
reader. What is thus dependent upon individual invention, taste, or fancy, 
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must be uncertain, not only till it is discovered, but for ever ; since the next 
interpreter may have a still more felicitous conjecture, or a still more in- 
genious combination, to supplant the old one. It is thus that, in aiming at 
an unattainable precision, these interpreters have brought upon themselves 
the very reproach which they were most solicitous to shun, that of vague- 
ness and uncertainty. 

If, instead of this, we let the Prophet say precisely what his words most 
naturally mean, expounded by the ordinary laws of human language and a 
duo regard to the immediate context and to general usage, without attempt- 
ing to make that specific which the author has made general, any more than 
to make general what he has made specific, w'e shall not only shun the 
inconveniences described, but facilitate the use and application of these 
prophecies by modern readers. Christian interpreters, as we have seen, 
have been so unwilling to renounce their interest, and that of the Church 
generally, in these ancient promises, encouragements, and warnings, that 
they have chosen rather to seemre them by the cumbrous machinery of alle- 
gory, anagoge, and accommodation. But if the same end may be gained 
without resorting to such means ; if, instead of being told to derive conso- 
lation from God’s promises addressed to the Maccabees or to the Jews in 
exile, because he will be equally gracious to ourselves, we are permitted to 
regard a vast porportion of those promises as promises to the Church, and 
the ancient deliverances of the chosen people as more samples or instal- 
ments of their ultimate fulfilment ; such a change in the relative position of 
the parties to these covenant transactions, without any change in the matter 
of the covenant itself, may perhaps not unreasonably be described as 
recommending the method of interpretation which alone can make it pos- 
sible. An exegesis marked by these results is the genuine and only realiza- 
tion of the old idea, in its best sense, that the word of God must mean as 
much as possible. All this, however, has respect to questions which can 
only be determined by the slow but sure test of a thorough and detailed 
interpretation. 

Before proceeding to apply this test, it will be necessary to consider 
briefly the arrangement and division of these Later Prophecies. This is 
not a question of mere taste, or even of convenience, but one which may 
materially influence the exposition. Here again a brief historical statement 
may be useful, and not wholly without interest. 

The older waiters on Isaiah, being free from the influence of any artificial 
theory, and taking the book just as they found it, treated these chapters as 
a contmuous discourse, with little regard to the usual divisions of the text, 
except as mere facilities for reference. 

Vitringa’s fondness for exact, and even formal method, led him to 
attempt a systematic distribution of these chapters, similar to that which he 
had given of the Earlier Prophecies. He accordingly throws them into 
conewnes or discourses, and divides these into sectiones, often coinciding with 
the chapters, but sometimes either longer or shorter. These subdivisions 
he provides with his favourite apparatus of analyds, anaoisis, &c., under 
which heads he appropriates distinct paragraphs to the description of the 
scope, design, occasion, argument, &c., of each section. The inappropriate- 
ness of this method, cumbrous at best, to these latter chapters, is betrayed 
by the inanity of many of the prefaces, which have the look of frames or 
eases, without anything to fill them. This is particularly true of the para- 
graphs professing to e^daibit the occasion upon which the several sections 
were composed. Here the author not unfrequently is under the necessity 
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of simply referring to tiie preceding chapter as affording the occasion of 
the next ; an indirect concession that the separation of the pai'ts, at least 
in that case, is gratuitous and artificial. 

J. H. and J. D. Michaelis, Lowth, Grill, and other writers of the same 
period, while they wholly discard this embaiTassing andw^eansome machinery, 
and content themselves with the common division into chapters, are some- 
times chargeable with treating these too much as an original arrangement 
of the author’s matter by himself, and thus converting the whole into a 
series of detached discourses. The same thing is still more apparent in the 
popular and useful works of Henry, Scott, and others ; where the reader is 
permitted, if not taught, to look upon the chapters as m some sense inde- 
pendent compositions, and to regard the first verso of each as introducing, 
and the last as winding up a complete subject. This w^ould be hurtful to 
correct interpretation, even if the chapters w^eie divided with the most con- 
summate skill, much more when they are sometimes the result of the most 
superficial inspection. 

The Higher Critics of the eider race, such as Eichhorn and his followers, 
carried out their idea of enthe corruption, and the consequent necessity of 
total revolution, not only by assuming a plurality of wiiters, but by taking 
for granted that them compositions had been put together perfectly at ran- 
dom, and could be reduced to order only by the constant practice of inven- 
tive ingenuity and critical conjecture. The practical effects of this hypothesis 
were valuable only as exhibiting its folly, and producing a reaction towards 
more reasonable views. As a specimen of this school may he mentioned 
Berthoidt’s distribution of the prophecies, in which certain chapters and 
parts of chapters are picked out and classified as havmg been written before 
the invasion of Babylonia by Cyrus, others after the invasion but before the 
siege of Babylon, others during the siege, others after the catastrophe. 

Gesenius holds, in opposition to this theory, as we have seen, the oneness 
of the author and of his design. With respect to the actual arrangement of 
the hook, he is inclined to regard it as original, but grants it to be possible 
that some transposition may have taken place, and more particularly that 
the last chapters, as they now stand, may be older than the first, 

Hitzig maintains the strict chronological arrangement of the chapters, 
with the exception of the forty- seventh, which he looks upon as older, but 
incoi'poratod with the others by the writer himself, He also maintains, 
wdth the utmost confidence, the oneness of the composition, and rejects ail 
suggestions of interpolation and corruption with disdam. This departure 
from his method in the earlier portion of the book is closely connected with 
his wish to brmg the date of the prophecies as near as possible to that of 
the fulfilment. ^For the same reason he assumes the successive composition 
of the parts with considerable intervals between them, dm'ing" w^hich he 
supposes the events of the Persian war to have followed one another and 
repeatedly changed the posture of affairs, In addition to this chronological 
arrangement of his own, Hitzig adopts Euckort’s threefold division of the 
book into three nearly equal parts, as indicated by the closing words of 
chaps, xlviii, and Ivii. Ewald adopts the same view of the unity and gradual 
production of these prophecies, hut with a different distribution of the parts. 
Chaps, p,— xlviii. he describes as the first attempt, exhibiting the freshest 
mspuation ; chaps, xlix.-lx. as somewhat later, with a pause at the end 
ot chap. Ivii. To these he adds two postscripts or appendixes, an earlier 
^P; a later one extending to the close of the book, 

Hendewerk divides the whole into two parallel series, the first ending 
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with the fortj-hfth chapter. He rejects Buckert’s threefold division, as 
founded on an accidental repetition. He also rejects Hitzig’s theory as to 
chap, xlvii., but goes still further in determining the precise stages of the 
composition and tracing in the prophecy the principal events in the history 
of Cyi'us. Knobol divides the whole into three parts, chaps, xl.-xlviii., 
chaps, xlix.-lxii., chaps Ixiii.-lxvi. 

A comparison of these minute arrangements she vs that they are founded 
on imaginary illusions, or prompted by a governing desire to prove that the 
writer must have been contemporary with the exile, a wish which here pre- 
dominates over the habitual disposition of those critics to explain away 
apparent references to history, rather than to introduce them where they 
do not ically exist. 

Discarding these imaginary facts, Havernick goes back to the rational 
hypothesis of a continuous discourse, either uninterrupted in its composition 
or unaffected in its structure by the interruptions which are now beyond 
the reach of critical discovery, and for the same reason w^holly unimportant. 
This IS substantially the ground assumed by the old interpreters, and even 
by Gesenius, but now confirmed by the utter failure of all efforts to estab- 
lish any more artificial distribution of the text. As ^to arrangement, 
Havernick adopts that of Euckert, which is rather poetical than critical, 
and founded on the similar close of chaps, xlviii. andlvii., coinciding with 
the usual division into chapters, so as to throw nine into each of the three 
portions. As an aid to the memory, and a basis of convenient distribution, 
this hypothesis may be adopted without injury, but not as implying that 
the book consists of three independent parts, or that any one of the pro- 
posed divisions can be satisfactorily interpreted apart from the others. The 
greater the pains taken to demonstrate such a structure, the more forced 
and artificial must the exposition of the book become ; and it is therefore 
best to regard this ingenious idea of Euckert as an msthetic decoration 
rather than an exegetical expedient. 

After carefully comparing all the methods of division and arrangement 
which have come to my knowdedge, I am clearty of opinion that in this 
part of Scripture, more perhaps than any other, the evil to be ^ shunned is 
not so much defect as excess ; that the book is not only a continued but a 
desultory composition , that although there is a sensible progression in the 
whole from the beginning to the end, it cannot be distinctly traced in every 
minor part, being often interrupted and obscured by retrocessions and re- 
sumptions, which, though governed by a natural association in each case, 
are not reducible to rule or system. The conventional division into chap- 
ters, viewed as a mechanical contiivanee for facilitating reference, is indis- 
pensable, and cannot be materially changed with any good effect at ail pro- 
portioned to the inconvenience and confusion, which would necessarily 
attend such a departure from a usage long established and now universally 
familiar. The disadvantages attending it, or springing from an injurious 
use of it by readers and expounders, are the frequent separation of parts 
which as really cohere together as those that are combined, and the con- 
version of one great shifting spectacle, in which the scenes are constantly 
succeeding one another in a varied order, into a, series of detached and 
unconnected pictures, throwing no light on each other even when most 
skilfully divided, and too often exhibiting a part of one view ^ in absurd 
juxtaposition with another less akin to it, than that from which it has been 
violently sundered. 

A similar caution is required in relation to the_ summaries or prefatory 
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notes with which the chapters, in conformity to usage and the prevalent 
opinion, are provided in the present Work. In order to prevent an aggra- 
yation of the evils just described, a distinction must be clearly made be- 
tween these summaries, and logical analysis so useful in the study of an 
argumentative context. It is there that such a method is at once most use- 
ful and most easy ; because the logical nexus, where it really exists, is that 
which may be most successfully detected and exhibited as well as most 
tenaciously remembered. But in the case of an entirely different structure, 
and especially in one where a certain cycle of ideas is repeated often, in an 
order not prescribed by logic but by poetical association, there is no such 
facility, but on the other hand a tendency to sameness and monotony 
which weakens rather than excites the attention, and affords one of the 
strongest confirmations of the views already taken with respect to the 
structure of the whole book and the proper mode of treating it. 

The most satisfactory and useful method of smweying the whole book 
with a view to the detailed interpretation of the part is, in my opinion, to 
obtain a clear view of the few great themes with which the writer’s mind 
was filled, and of the minor topics into which they readily resolve them- 
selves, and then to mark their varied combinations as they alternately 
present themselves, some more fully and frequently in one part of the book, 
some exclusively in one part, others with greater uniformity in all. The 
succession of the prominent figures will be pointed out as we proceed in 
the interpretation of the several chapters. But in order to afford the reader 
every preliminary aid before attempting the detailed interpretation, I shall 
close with a brief synopsis of the whole, presenting at a single glance its 
prominent contents and the mutual relation of its parts. 

The prominent objects here presented to the Prophet’s view are these 
five. 1. The carnal Israel, the Jewish nation, in its proud self-reliance 
and its gross corruption, whether idolatrous or only hypocritical and for- 
mal. 2. The spiritual Israel, the true Church, the remnant according to 
the election of grace, considered as the obiect of Jehovah’s favour and pro- 
tection, but at the same time as weak in faith and apprehensive of destruc- 
tion. 3. The Babylonish Exile and the Bestoration from it, as the most 
important intermediate point between the date of the prediction and the 
advent of Messiah, and as an earnest or a sample of Jehovah’s future deal- 
ings with his people both in wrath and mercy. 4. The Advent itself, with 
the person and character of Him who was to come for the deliverance of 
his people, not only from eternal ruin, but from temporal bondage, and 
their introduction into ‘‘ glorious liberty.” 5. The character of this new 
condition of the Church or of the Christian Dispensation, not considered in 
its elements but as a whole ; not in the way of chronological succession, 
but at one view ; not so much in itself, as in contrast with the temporary 
system that preceded it. 

These are the subjects of the Prophet’s whole discourse, and may be 
described as present to his mind throughout ; but the degree in which they 
axe respectively made prominent is different in different parts. The 
attempts which have been made to shew that they are taken up successively 
and treated one by one, are unsuccessful, because inconsistent with the 
frequent repetition and recurrence of the same theme. The order is not 
that of strict succession, but of alternation. It is still true, however, that 
the relative prominence of these great themes is far from being constant. 
As a general fact, it may be said that their relative positions in this respect 
answer to those which they hold in the enumeration above given. The 
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character of Israel, both as a nation and a church, is chiefly prominent in 
the beginning, the Exile and the Advent in the middle, the contrast and the 
change of dispensations at the end. With this general conception of the 
Prophecy, the reader can have very little difficulty in percemng the unity 
of the discourse, and marking its transitions for himself, even without the 
aid of such an abstract as the following. 

The form in which the Prophecy begins has been determined by its in- 
timate connection with the thieatening in the thiity-ninth chapter. To 
assure the Israel of God, or true Church, that the national judgments which 
had been denounced should not destroy it, is the Prophet’s pm’pose in the 
fortieth chapter, and is executed by exhibiting Jehovah’s power, and willing- 
ness, and fixed determination to protect and save his own elect. In the 
forty-fii'st, his power and omniscience are contrasted with the impotence of 
idols, and illustrated by an individual example. In the forty-second, the 
person of the ginat Deliverer is introduced, the nature of his influence 
described, the relation of his people to himself defined, and their mission or 
vocation as enlighteners of the world explained. The forty-third completes 
this exposition by exhibiting the true design of Israel’s election as a people, 
its entire independence of all merit in themselves, and sole dependence on 
the sovereign will of God. In the forty-fourth the argument against idolatry 
is amplified and m’ged, and the divme sufficiency and faithfulness exempli- 
fied by a histoncal allusion to the exodus from Eg}3)t, and a prophetic one 
to the deliverance from Babylon, in which last Cyrus is expressly named. 
The last part of this chapter should have been connected with the first part 
of the forty-fifth, in which the name of Cpus is repeated, and his conquests 
represented as an effect of God’s ommpotence, and the prediction as a proof 
of his omniscience, — both which attributes are then agam contrasted with the 
impotence and senselessness of idols. The same comparison is still con- 
tinued in the forty-sixth, with special reference to the false gods of Babylon, 
as utterly unable to dehver either theii* worshippers or themselves. In the 
forty-seventh the description is extended to the Babylonian government, as 
wholly powerless in opposition to Jehovah’s inteiference for the emancipa- 
tion of his people. The forty-eighth contains the winding up of this great 
argument from Cyrus and the fall of Babylon, as a conviction and rebuke 
to the unbeheving Jews themselves. The fact that Babylon is expressly 
mentioned only in these chapters is a strong confirmation of our previous con- 
clusion that it is not the main subject of the prophecy. By a natural transi- 
tion he reverts in the forty-ninth to the true Israel, and shews the ground- 
lessness of their misgivmgs, by disclosing God’s design respecting them, and 
shewing the certainty of its fulfilment notwithstanding all discouraging 
appearances. The difference in the character and fate of the two Israels is 
still more exactly defined in the fiftieth chapter. In the fifty-first the true 
relation of the chosen people both to God and to the Gentiles is illustrated 
by historical examples, the calling of Abram and the exodus from Egypt, 
and the same power pledged for the safety of Israel in time to come. In 
the last part of this chapter and the first of the fifty-second, which cohere 
in the most intimate manner, the gracious purposes of God are represented 
as fulfilled already, and described in the most animating terns. This view 
of the future condition of the Chmch could not be separated long from that 
of Him by whom it was to be effected ; and accordingly the last part of this 
chapter, forming one unbroken context with the Mty-third, exhibits him 
anew, no longer as a teacher, hut as the great sacrifice for sin. No soonef 
is this great work finished than the best days of the Church begin, the loss 
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of national distinction being really a prelude to bcr glorious emancipation. 
The promise of this great change in the fifty-fourth chapter, is followed in 
the fifty-fifth by a gracious invitation to the whole wmrld to partake of it. 
The fifty-sixth continues the same subject, by predicting the entire abroga- 
tion of all local, personal, and national distmctions. Having dwelt so long 
upon the prospects of the spiritual Israel or true Church, the Prophet, in 
last part of the fifty- sixth and the first part of the fifty- seventh, looks back 
at the carnal Israel, as it was in the days of its idolatrous apostasy, and 
closes with a thi’eatening which insensibly melts into a promise of salvation 
to the true Israel. The fifty-eighth again presents the carnal Israel, not as 
idolaters but as hypocrites, and points out the true mean between the rejec- 
tion of appointed rites and the abuse of them. The fifty-ninth cxplams 
Jehovah’s dealings with the nation of the Jews, and shews that their i ejec- 
tion was the fruit of their own doings, as the salvation of the saved was that 
of God’s omnipotent compassions. In the sixtieth he turns once more to 
the true Israel, and begins a series of magnificent descriptions of the new 
dispensation as a whole, contrasted with the imperfections and restrictions of 
the old. The prominent figures of the picture m this chapter are, immense 
increase by the accession of the Gentiles, and internal purity and peace. 
The prominent figure in the sixty-first is that of the Messiah as the agent in 
this great work of spiritual emancipation. In the sixty-second it is that of 
Zion, or the Church herself, m the most intimate union with Jehovah and 
the full fruition of his favour, But this anticipation is inseparably blended 
with that of vengeance on the enemies of God, which is accordingly pre- 
sented in the sublime vision of the sixty-third chapter, followed by an appeal 
to God’s former dealings with his people, as a proof that then rejection was 
their own fault, and that he will still protect the true believers. These are 
represented in the sixty-fourth as humbly confessing their own sins and 
suing for the favoin of Jehovah. In the sixty-fifth he solemnly anounces 
the adoption of the Gentiles and the rejection of the carnal Israel because of 
their iniquities, among which idolatry is once more rendered prominent. Ho 
then contrasts the doom of the apostate Israel with the glorious destiny 
awaiting the true Israel. And this comparison is still continued m the 
sixty-sixth chapter, where the Prophet, after ranging through so wide a field 
of vision, seems at last to fix his own eye and his reader’s on tho dividinn- 
line or turning-point between the old and new econom}’’, and winds up the 
whole drama with a vivid exhibition of the nations gathered to Jerusalem 
for worship, while the childi'en of the kingdom, L e. Hsael accordin^^ to the 
flesh, are^cast forth into outer darkness, where their worm dieth not and 
their fire is not quenched,” Upon this awful spectacle the curtain falls, and 
we are left to find relief from its impressions in the merciful disclosures of 
later and more cheering revelation. 


^ Arrangement of the Commentary. The usual division into chapters 
IS retained, as being universally familiar and in general convenient 
The analysis of these divisions, and other preliminary statements and 
mscussions, are prefixed^ as special introductions to the chapters. The 
hteral tra^lation, sometimes combined with an explanatory paraphi'ase, 
IS tollowed by the necessaiy comments and the statement of the different 
opinions. In the order of the topics, some regard has been had to their 
, comp^akve importance, but without attempting to secure a perfect uni- 
fomity in this respect, which, if it were attainable, would probably add 
nothing to the force ot clearness of the exposition. ^ 
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The design of this chapter is to shew the connection between the sins and 
sufferings of God’s people, and the necessity of further judgments, as means 
of purification and deliverance. 

The populai’ corruption is first exhibited as the effect of alienation from 
God, and as the cause of national calamities, vers. 2-9. It is then ex- 
hibited as coexisting with punctilious exactness in religious duties, and as 
rendering them worthless, vers. 10-20. It is finally exhibited in twofold 
contrast, first with a former state of things, and then with one still future, 
to be brought about by the destruction of the wicked, and especially of 
wicked rulers, vers. 21-31. 

The first part of the chapter describes the sin and then the sufiering of 
the people. The former is characterised as filial ingratitude, stupid incon- 
sideration, habitual transgression, contempt of God, and alienation from 
him, vers. 2-4. The sufiering is fijst represented by the figure of disease 
and wounds, and then in literal terms as the effect of an invasion by 
which the nation was left desolate, and only saved by God’s regard for his 
elect from the total destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, vers. 5-9. 

The second part is connected with the first by the double allusion to 
Sodom and Gomorrah, with which the one closes and the other opens. In 
this part the Prophet shews the utter inefficacy of religious rites to counter- 
act the natural effect of their iniquities, and then exhorts them to the use 
of the true remedy. Under the former head, addressing them as similar 
in character to Sodom and Gomorrah, he describes their sacrifices as abun- 
dant and exact, but not acceptable ; their attendance at the temple as 
punctual, and yet insulting ; their bloodless ofCerings as abhorrent, and 
their holy days as wearisome and hateful on account of their iniquities ; 
their very prayers as useless, because their hands were stained with blood, 
vors. 10-15. As a necessary means of restoration to God’s favour, he 
exhorts them to forsake their evil courses and to exercise benevolence and 
justice, assuring them that God was willmg to forgive them and restore the 
advantages which they had forfeited by sin, but at the same time resolved 
to punish the impenitent transgressor, vers. 16-20. 

The transition from the second to the third part is abrupt, and introduced 
by a pathetic exclamation. In this part the Prophet compares Israel as it 
is with what it has been and with what it shall be. In the former compa- 
rison, he employs two metaphors, each followed by a literal explanation of 
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its meaning : that of a faithful wife become a harlot, and that of adulterated 
wine and silver, both expressive of a moral deterioration, with special re- 
ference to magistrates and rulers, vers. 21-23. In the other compaiison, 
the coming judgments are presented in the twofold aspect of purification 
and dehverance to the church, and of destruction to its wicked members. 
The Prophet sees the leading men of Israel destroyed, first as oppressors, 
to make room for righteous rulers and thus save the state, then as idolaters 
consumed by that in which they trusted for protection, veis. 24-31. 

This chapter is referred to by Grotius and Cocceius to the reign of Uzziah, 
by Lowth and De Wette to the reign of Jotham, by Gesenius and Ewald to 
the reign of Ahaz, by Jarchi and Yitringa to the reign of Hezekiah. This 
disagreement has arisen from assuming that it must be a prediction in the 
strict sense, and have reference to one event or series of events exclusively, 
while in the prophecy itself there are no certain indications of the period 
referred to. The only points which seem to furnish any data for determin- 
ing the question, are the invasion mentioned in vcr. 7, and the idolatiy 
referred to in vers. 28-31. But the former is almost equally applicable to 
the Syrian invasion under Ahaz and the Assyrian under Hezekiah. And 
the idolatry is mentioned in connection with the punctilious regard to the 
forms of the Mosaic ritual. At the same time, it is evident that the chap- 
ter contains one contmuous coherent composition. It is probable, there- 
fore, that this prophecy belongs to the class already mentioned (in the 
Introduction) as exhibiting a sequence of events, or providential scheme, 
which might be realized in more than one emergency ; not so much a pre- 
diction as a prophetic lesson with respect to the effects which certain causes 
must infallibly produce. Such a discourse would be peculiarly appropriate 
as an introduction to the prophecies which follow ; and its seeming incon- 
sistencies are all accounted for, by simply supposing that it was written for 
this purpose about the time of Sennacherib’s invasion in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah’ s reign, and that in it the Prophet takes a general survey 
of the changes which the church had undergone since the begmning of his 
public ministry. 

1. This is a general title of the whole book or one of its larger divisions 
(chaps, i.-xxxix or i.-xii), defining its character, ^author, subject, and date. 
The Vision (supernatural perception, inspiration, revelation, prophecy, here 
put collectively for Prophecies) of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, ivhicJi he saiv 
(perceived, received by inspiration) concerning Judah (the kingdom of the 
two tribes, which adhered to the theocracy after the revolt of Jeroboam) 
and Jerusaletn (its capital, the chosen seat of the true religion), in the days 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, kings of Judah.’— The Septuagint 
renders against ; but as all the prophecies are not of an unfavourable 
character, it is better to retain the wider sense concerning . — Aben Ezra and 
Abarbenel regard this as the title of the first chapter only, and to meet the 
objection that a single prophecy would not have been referred to four suc- 
cessive reigns, mstead of ichich he saw read who saw [i. e. was a seer) in the 
days of Uzziah, &c. But the tenses of nm are not thus absolutely used, 
md the same words occur m chap. ii. 1, where the proposed construction 
is impossible. Yitringa’ s supposition that the sentence originally consisted 
of the first clause only, and that the rest was added at a later date to make 
it applicable as a general title, is entirely gratuitous, and opens the door to 
endless licence of conjecture. Hendewerk goes further, and calls in ques- 
tion the antiquity and genuineness of the whole verse, but without the 
least authority. According to ancient and oriental usage, it was probably 
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prefixed by Isaiah himself to a partial or complete collection of his prophe- 
cies. To the objection that pin is singular, the answer is, that it is used 
collectively because it has no plural, and appears as the title of this same 
book or another in 2 Chi’on. sxxii. 32. To the objection that the prophecies 
are not all conce)mn(j Judah and Jeiusalem, the answer is, a ;potLon fit de- 
nominatio, to which may be added that the prophecies relating to the ten 
tribes and to foreign powers owe their place in this collection to their bear- 
ing, more or less direct, upon the interests of Judah. To the objection 
that the first chapter has no other title, we may answer that it needs no 
other, partly because it is sufficiently distinguished from what follows by 
the title of the second, partly because it is not so much the first in a series 
of prophecies as a general preface. With respect to the names Ibauih and 
Amoz, and the chronology of this verse, see the Introduction, Part I. 

2. The Prophet first describes the moral state of Judah, vers. 2-4, and 

then the miseries arising from it, vers. 5-9. To the former he invites 
attention by summoning the universe to hear the Lord’s complaint against 
his people, who are first charged with fihal ingratitude. Hear^ 0 heavens; 
and give ear^ 0 eaith^ as witnesses and judges, and as being less insensible 
yoarselves than men: /or Jehovah speaks, not man. Sons I have reared 
and brought up, literally made great and made high, and they, with em- 
phasis on the pronoun which is otherwise superfluous, even they have revolted 
fiom me, or rebelled against me, not merely in a general sense by sinning, 
but in a special sense by violating that peculiar covenant which bound Grod 
to his people. It is in reference to this bond, and to the conjugal relation 
'which the Scriptures represent G-od as sustaining to his church or people, 
that its constituted members are here called his children, — Yitringa and 
others understand heaven and eai th as meaning a^igels and men ; but al- 
though these may be included, it is plain that the direct address is to the 
frame of nature, as in Deut. xxxii. 1, from which the form of expression is 
borrowed. — Knobel and all other recent writers exclude the idea of bearing 
witness altogether, and suppose heaven and earth to be called upon to listen, 
simply because Jehovah is the speaker. But the two ideas are entirely com- 
patible, and the first is recommended by the analogy of Deut. xxx. 19, and 
by its poetical effect. — Cocceius takes in the sense of binging up, but 

in that oi exalting to peculiar privileges, which disturbs the metaphor, 
and violates the usage of the two verbs, which are elsewhere joined as simple 
synonymes. (See chap, xxiii. 7 ; Ezek. xxxi. 4.) Both terms are so chosen 
as to be applicable, in a lower sense, to children, and in a higher sense, to 
nations. — The English Bible and many other versions read Jehovah has 
spoken, which seems to refer to a previous revelation, or to indicate a 
mere repetition of his words, whereas he is himself introduced as speaking. 
The preterite may be here used to express the present, for the purpose of 
suggesting that he did not thus speak for the first time. Compare Heb. i. 1. 

3. Having tacitly compared the insensible Jews with the inanimate 
creation, he now explicitly compares them with the brutes, selectmg for that 
purpose two which were especially familiar as domesticated animals, sub- 
jected to man’s power and dependent on him for subsistence, and at the 
same time as proverbially stupid, inferiority to which must therefore be 
peculiarly disgraceful. The ox knoweth Ins owner, and the ass his master s 
cnh or feeding-place. Israel, the chosen people, as a whole, without re- 
gard to those who had seceded firom it, doth not know, my 

consider, pay attention or take notice. Like the ox and the ass, Israel 

VOL. I. ^ 
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had a master, upon whom he was dependent, and to whom he owed obedi- 
ence ; but, unliko them, he did not recognise and would not serve his 
rightful sovereign and the author of his mercies. — The Septuagint supplies 
me after Jmow and consider (/jts ohx tyvoi . . . . //-s oj 6vv7i%sv). The Yul- 
gate, followed by Miehaelis, Lowth, and others, supplies me after the fii*st 
verb, but leaves the other indefinite. Gesemns, De Wette, and Hendewerk 
supply Jumj referring to owner and mastei , Clericus, Ewald, and Umbreit 
take the verbs in the absolute and general sense of having knowledge and 
being considerate, which is justified by usage, but gives less point and pre- 
cision to the sentence. 


4, As the foregoing verses render prominent the false position of Israel 
with respect to God, considered first as a father and then as a master 
(comp. Mai. i. 6), so this brings into view their moral state in general, 
resulting from that alienation, and still represented as inseparable from it. 
The Prophet speaks again in his own person, and expresses wonder, pity, 
and indignation at the state to w’hich his people had reduced themselves. 
A/if sinjiil nation^ literally nation sinning^ ^. e, habitually, which is the 
force here of the active participle, people heavy with iniquity ^ weighed down 
by guilt as an oppressive burden, a seed of evil-doers, %. e, the offspring of 
wicked parents, sons coinipting themselves, i, e. doing worse than their 
fathers, in which sense the same verb is used, Judges li. 19. (Calvin : filii 
degeneres.) The evil-doers are of course not the Patriarchs or Fathers of 
the nation, but the intervening wicked generations. As the first clause tells 
us what they were, so the second tells us what they did, by what acts they 
had merited the character just given. They have Jovsaken Jehovah, a phrase 
descriptive of iniquity in general, but peculiarly expressive of the breach of 
covenant obligations. Tliey have treated with contempt the Holy One of 
Israel, a title almost peculiar to Isaiah, and expressing a twofold aggrava- 
tion of their sin ; first, that ho was infinitely excellent ; and then, that he was 
theirs, their own peculiar God. They are cdienated hack again. The verb 
denotes estrangement from God, the adverb retrocession or backsliding into 
a former state.— -By a seed of evil-doeis most waiters understand a race or 
generation of evil-doers, and by child) en corrupting (their ways or them- 
selves, as Aben Ezra explains it) nothing more than wicked men. Gesenius 
and Henderson render cornqyt, Barnes corinpting others. The 

sense of mischievous, destructive, is given by Luther, and the vague one of 
wicked by the Yulgate. The other explanation, which supposes an allusion 
to the parents, takes Vy and in their proper meaning, makes the paral- 
lelism of the clauses more complete, and converts a tautology into a climax — 
The sense of blaspheming given to by the Yulgate and Luther, and that 
of provoking to anger by the Septuagint, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, and others 
are rejected by the modern lexicographers for that of despising or treatinc^ 
with contempt. The last two are combined by Junius (contemtim irritave^ 
run) old French Yersion (ils ont irrite par mepris). — The Niphal 

^ writers treated as simply equivalent in meaning to the Kai 

— they have departed,^ but the usage of the participles active and passive 
A V ’ V strange and esUanqed, is in favour of the inter- 

pretatxon given by Aquila and Theodofcion, eJs rd 

o description of their moral state, beginnning and ending with 

postasy from God, the Prophet now adds a description of the consequences, 
vers. 5-9. This he introduces by an expostulation on then mad perseverance 
in transgression, notwithstanding the extremities to which it had reduced 
them. Whereupon, x, e, on what part of the body, can ye he stricken, 
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smitten, punished, anij moie, that tje add levolt, departure or apostasy from 
G-od, i. e. revolt more and more ? Ali’eady the iiliole head is sick and the 
ivhole lieaH fault , — The same sense is attained, but in a less striking form, 
by reading, with Hitzig, uduj, to what purpose, iidl ye he smitten any more “ 
why continue to revolt ^ If their object was to make themselves miserable, 
it was already accomplished. — Calvin, followed by the English version and 
others, gives a different turn to the interrogation : Why should ye he smitten 
any inoie^ of vhat use is it? ye mil revolt moie and more. But the 
reason thus assigned for their ceasing to be smitten is wholly different from 
that given m the last clause and amplified in the following verse, viz. that 
they were already faint and covered with wounds. The Vulgate version 
(super quo percutiemini ">) is retained by Luther, Lowth, Gesenius, and 
others. The very same metaphor occurs more than once in classical poetry. 
Lowth quotes examples from Euripides and Ovid (vix hahet in nobis jam 
nova plaga locum). — Hendewerk supposes the people to he asked where 
they can be smitten with effect, i. e, w^hat kind of punishment will do them 
good ; but this is forced, and does not suit the context. Ewald repeats 
whereupon before the second verb : ‘ upon what untried transgi’ession build- 
ing, wdll ye still revolt ? which is needless and unnatural. — Instead of the 
whole head, the whole heart, Winer and Hitzig render every head and every 
heart, because the nouns have not the article. But see chap. ix. 11 ; Ps. 
cxi. 1 ; the omission of the article is one of the most familiar licences of 
poetry. The context too roqumes that the words should be applied to the 
head and heart of the body mentioned in ver. 6, viz. the body politic. — The 
head and heart do not denote different ranks (Hendewerk), or the inward and 
outward state of the community (Umbreit), but are mentioned as well-known 
and important parts of the body, to wEich the church or nation had been 
likened. — Gesenius explains to mean in sickness, Ewald (inclined to 
sickness, Knobel (belonging) to sickness, Ciericus (given up) to sickness, 
Eosenmuller (abiit) in moi hum. The general sense is plain from the parallel 
term '’}*!!, faint or languid from disease. 

6. The idea suggested at the beginning of ver. 5, that there was no 
more room for fui’ther strokes, is now carried out with great particularity. 
From the sole of the foot and [i. e. even) to the head (a common scriptural 
expression for the body m its whole extent) time %s not in it (the peoiffe, or 
in him, i, e. Judah, considered as a body) a sound place ; (it is) wound 
and huise vibex, the tumour produced by stripes) and fresh stioke. 

The wounds are then described as not only grievous, but neglected. They 
have not been pressed, and they have not been hound or bandaged, and it has 
not been mollified with ointment, all familiar processes of ancient sm’gei'y. 
— Calvin argues that the figures in this verse and the one preceding cannot 
refer to moral corruption, since the Prophet himself afterwards explains 
them as descriptive of' external sufferings. But he seems to have intended 
to keep up before his readers the connection between suffering and sin, and 
therefore to have chosen terms suited to excite associations both of pain 
and corruption. — The last verb, which is singular and feminine, is supposed 
by Junius and J. H. Michaelis to agree with the nouns distributively, as 
the others do collectively ; none of them is mollified with ointment.” 
Ewald and Umbreit connect it with the last noun exclusively. All the 
verbs are rendered in the singular by Cocceius and LowHih, all in the plural 
by Vitrmga and J. D. Michaelis. The most probable solution is that pro- 
posed by Knobel, who takes indefinitely, it has not been softened,” 
i, e, no one has softened, like the Latin ventum est for “ some one came.” 
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This construction, althongli foreign from otir idiom, is not uncommon in 
Hehre^w. — is not a running or jnitrefying sore (Eng. Yers. Barnes), 
but a recently inflicted stroke. — The singular nouns may be regarded as 
collectives, or with better effect, as denoting that the body was one wound, 
&c. — The suffix in cannot refer to understood (Henderson), which 
would re(iuii’e may be an abstract meaning soundness (LXX. 

oko%kr\^'ia)i hut is more probably a noun of place from 

7. Thus far the sufferings of the people have been represented by strong 

figures, giving no intimation of their actual form, or of the outward causes 
which produced them. But now the Prophet brings distinctly into view 
foreign invasion as the instrument of vengeance, and describes the country 
as already desolated by it. The absence of verbs in the first clause gives 
great rapidity and life to the description. Your land (including town and 
country, which are afterwards distinctly mentioned) a waste ! Your towns 
(including cities and villages of e-veiy size) burnt with fire ! Your ground 
(including its produce), i. e, as to your ground, before you (in your pre- 
sence, but beyond your reach {strangers \are) devourmg it, and a waste (it 
is a waste) like the oveythww of strangers, i, e. as foreign foes are wont to 
waste a country in which they have no interest, and for which they have 
no pity. (Yulg. sicut in vastitate hostili.) — As often includes the idea 

of strangers to God and the true religion, and as HDSirDD in every other in- 
stance means the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, Hitzig and Ewald 
adopt Kimchi’s explanation of this clause, as containing an allusion to that 
event, which is the great historical type of total destruction on account of 
sin, often referred to elsewhere, and in this very context, two verses below. 
This exposition, though ingenious, is unnecessary, and against it lies 
almost the whole weight of exegetical authority. — Sadias explains not 
as a plural but a singular noun derived from p"!!t to flow or overflow, in 
which he is followed by Doderlin and Lowth (*‘ as if destroyed by an in- 
undation”). But no such noun occurs elsewhere, and it is most impro- 
bable that two nouns, wholly different m meaning yet coincident in form, 
would be used in this one sentence. 

8. The extent of the desolation is expressed by comparing the church or 

nation to a watch- shed in a field or vineyard, far from other habitations, 
and forsaken after the ingathering. And the daughter of Zion, i. e, the 
people of Zion or Jerusalem, considered as the capital of Judah, and 
therefore representing the whole nation, is left, not forsaken, but left; over 
or behind as a survivor, like a booth, a temporary covert of leaves and 
branches, in a vineyard, like a lodge in a melon-field, like a xeatched city, 
L e. watched by friends and foes, besieged and garrisoned, and therefore 
insulated, cut off from all communication with the country. — ^Interpreters, 
almost without exception, explain daughter of Zion to mean the city of 
Jerusalem, and suppose the extent of desolation to be indicated by the 
metropolis alone remaining unsubdued. But on this supposition they are 
forced to explain how a besieged city could be like a besieged city, either 
by saying that Jerusalem only suffered as if she were besieged (Ewald) ; 
or by taking the p as a caph veiitatis expressing not resemblance but iden- 
tity, “like a besieged city as she is ” (Gesen, ad loc. Henderson) ; or by 
reading “ so is the besieged city ” (Gesen. Lex. Man.) : or by gratuitously 
taking in the sense of “ turris custodiae ” or watch-tower (Ting- 

stad. Hitzig. Gesen. Thes.). If, as is commonly supposed, daughter of 
Zion primarily sigmfies the people of Zion or Jerusalem, and the city only 
by a transfer of the figure, it is better to retain the former meaning in a 
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case where departure from it is not only needless but create^ -a difficulty in 
the exposition. According to Hengstenherg (Comm, on Psalm ix. 15), 
daughter of Zion means the daughter Zion, as city of Borne means the city 
Borne. But even granting this, the chui-ch or nation may at least as natu- 
rally be called a daughter, i. e. virgin or young woman, as a city. That 
Jerusalem is not called the daughter of Zion from its local situation on the 
mountain, is clear from the analogous phrases, daughter of Tyre, daughter 
of Babylon, where no such explanation is admissible. — The meaning saved, 
pieseived, which is put upon by Koppe, Eosenmiiller, Maurer, and 

Gresenius in his Commentary, seems inappropriate in a description of ex- 
treme desolation, but does not materially affect the interpretation of the 
passage. 

9. The idea of a desolation almost total is expressed in other words, 
and with an intimation that the narrow escape was owing to God’s favour 
for the remnant according to the election of grace, who still existed in the 
Jewish church. Except Jehovah of hosts had left unto us (or caused to 
remain over, to survive, for us) a very small 'leinnant, ive should have been 
like Sodom, we should have resembled Gomoriah, i. e, we should have been 
totally and justly destroyed. — By the veiy small remnant Knobel under- 
stands the city of Jerusalem, compared with the whole land and all its 
cities ; Clericus the small number of surviving Jews. But that the verse 
has reference to quality as well as quantity, is evident from Eom. ix. 29, 
where Paul makes use of it, not as an illustration, but as an argument to 
shew that mere connection with the church could not save men from the 
wrath of God. The citation would have been irrelevant if this phrase 
denoted merely a small number of survivors, and not a minority of true 
believers in the midst of the prevailing unbelief. — Clericus explains Jeho- 
vah of Hosts to mean the God of Battles ; but it rather means the Sove- 
reign Euler of heaven and earth and all the host of them,” i. e, all their 
inhabitants (Gen. ii. 1). — Lowth and Barnes translate soon, as in 
Ps. Ixxxi. 15 ; but the usual translation agrees better with the context and 
with Paul’s quotation. 

10. Having assigned the corruption of the people as the cause of their 
calamities, the Prophet now guards against the error of supposing that the 
sin thus visited was that of neglecting the external duties of religion, which 
were in fact punctiliously performed, but unavailing because 3 omed with 
the practice of iniquity, vers. 10—15. This part of the chapter is connected 
with what goes before by repeating the allusion to Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Having just said that God’s sparing mercy had alone prevented their re- 
sembling Sodom and Gomorrah in condition, he now reminds them that 
they do resemble Sodom and Gomorrah in iniquity. The reference is not 
to particular vices, but to general character, as J erusalem, when reproached 
for her iniquities, ‘‘ is spiritually called Sodom ” (Eev. xi. 8 ). ' The com- 
parison is here made by the form of address. Hear the ivord of Jehovah, 
ye judges (or rulers) of Sodom ; give ear to the law of our God, ye people of 
Gomorrah. Word and law both denote the revelation of God’s will as a 
rule of faith and duty. The particular exhibition of it meant, is that which 
follows, and to which this verse invites attention like that frequent exhorta- 
tion of our Saviour, He that hath eais to hear, let him hear .—Junius, J. B. 
Michaehs, and the later Germans, take * 15 !^ in the general sense of doctrine 
or instruction, which, though favoured by its etymology, is not sustained 
by usage. Khobel, with more probability, supposes an allusion to the 
ritual or sacrificial law ; but there is no need either of enlarging or restrict- 
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ing tli6 meatiiiig of the term. — The collocation of the ■word is not intended 
to^nggest that the rulers and the people were as much alike as Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Calvin), but to produce a rh^i^hmical effect. The sense is that the 
rulers and people of Judah were as guilty as those of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

11. Eesummg the form of interrogation and expostulation, he teaches 

them that God had no need of sacrifices on his own account, and that even 
those sacrifices which he had required might become offensive to him. F or 
ivJiat (for what purpose, to what end, of vhat use) is the multitude of your 
saoijices to vie (i.e, ofierccl to me, or of what use to me) ^ saith Jehovah, 
I am full {Le, sated, I have had enough, I desire no more) of hurnt-offer- 
ings of rams ami the fat of fed leasts (fattened for the altar), and the blood 
of hullo chs and lambs 'and lie-goats I desire not (or delight not in). Male 
animals are mentioned, as the only ones admitted in the or burnt-ofier- 
ing ; the fat and blood, as the parts in which the sacrifice essentially con- 
sisted, the one being always burnt upon the altar, and the other sprinkled 
or poured around it. Hendewerk and Henderson suppose an allusion to 
the excessive multiplication of sacrifices ; but this, if alluded to at all, is 
not the prominent idea, as the context relates wholly to the spirit and con- 
duct of the offerers themselves. — Some German interpreters affect to see 
an inconsistency betw'ejii such passages as this and the law requiring sacri- 
fices. But these expressions must of course be interpreted by what follows, 
and especially by the last clause of ver. IB. — Bochart explains as 

denoting a species of wild ox; but wild beasts were not received m sacrifice, 
and this word simply suggests the idea of careful preparation and assiduous 
compliance with the ritual. Aben Ezra restricts it to the larger cattle, 
Jarchi to the smaller ; but it means fed or fattened beasts of either kind. 

12. What had just been said of the offerings themselves, is now said of 
attendance at the temple to present them. Hlien yon come to appear before 
me, who hath required this at your hand to tread my courts, not merely to 
fi'equent them, but to trample on them, as a gesture of contempt ? The 
courts here meant are the enclosures around Solomon’s temple, for the 
priests, worshippers, and victims. The interrogative form implies negation. 
Such appearance, such attendance, God had not required, although it was 
their duty to frequent his courts — Cocceius takes in its ordinary sense, 
without a material change of meaning : ‘ that ye come, &c., who hath re- 
quired this at your hands 9 ’ Junius makes the first clause a distinct inter- 
rogation (quod advenitis, an ut appareatis in conspectu mho ^), Ew^ald sees 
in the expression at your hand, an allusion to the sense of power, in which 

is sometimes used ; but the expression, in its proper sense, is natural and 
common after verbs of giving or demanding. — Hitzig supposes the tram- 
pling mentioned to he that of the victims, as if he had said, Who hath re- 
quired you to profane my comds by the feet of cattle ? But the word 
appears to be applied to the worshippers themselves in a twofold sense, 
which cannot he expressed by any single word in English. They were 
hound to t/ead his courts, but not to trample them. Yitiinga lays the 
emphasis on your . Who hath required it at your hands, at the hands of 
such as you ? Umbreit strangely thinks the passive verb emphatic : when 
you come to be seen and not to see. The emphasis is really on this. Who 
hath required this, this sort of attendance, at j^your hands 9 One manu- 
script a^ees with the Peshito in reading to see ; but the common 

reading is no doubt the true one, bemg used adverbially for the full form 

or which is elsewhere construed with the same passive verb 

(Exod. xxiii. 17; xxxiv. 23, 24). 
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13. What lie said before of animal sacrifices and of attendance at the 

temple to present them, is now extended to bloodless ofienngs, such as 
incense and the nnJtD or meal- offering, as well as to the observance of 
sacred times, and followed by a brief intimation of the sense in which they 
were all unacceptable to God, viz. when combined with the practice of 
iniquity. The interrogative foim is here exchanged for that of direct pro- 
hibition Je shall not add (n c. continue) to h)tn/j a vain ojjeiinij (that is, 
a useless one, because hypocritical and impious). Incense is an abomina- 
tion to me * {so aie) new moon and sahhaih, the calling of the convocation 
(at those times, or at the annual feasts, which are then distinctly mentioned 
with the weekly and monthly ones) I cannot hear unquity and holy day 
(abstinence from labour, religious observance), meaning of course, I cannot 
bear them together. This last clause is a key to the piecedmg verses. It 
was not religious observance in itself, but its combination with iniquity, that 
God abhorred. Aben Ezra J. H. Michaehs; 

ferre non possum pravitatem et ferias, qum vos conjungitis. So Cocceius, 
J. D. Michaehs, Gesenius, Ewald, Henderson, &c. Other constructions 
inconsistent with the Masoretic accents, but substantially affording the same 
sense, as those of Rosenmuller (‘^ as for new moon, sabbath, &c., I cannot 
bear iniquity,” &c ) and Umbreit (‘‘ new moon and sabbath, iniquity and 
holy day, I cannot bear ”). Another, varying the sense as well as the con- 
struction, IS that of Cahin (solennes mdictiones non potero — vana res est 
— nec convontum) copied by Yitrmga, and, wuth some modification, by the 
English Yersion, Clericus and Barnes (“it is iniquity — even the solemn 
closing meeting ”), which violates both syntax and accentuation. Clericus 
and Gesenius give to vain oblation the specific sense of false or hyjoooiticcd; 
J. D. Michaehs, Hitzig, and Ewald, that of sinful j Cocceius that of pro- 
siimptuoiLS (temerarium) ; but all these seem to be included or implied in 
the old and common version vain or worthless. (LXX. /xdeva/ov. Yulg. 
frustra. Luther, vergebheh.) Cocceius and Ewald construe the second 
member of the Sentence thus : “it (the meal-offering) is abominable incense 
to me which is very harsh. The modern lexicogi'aphers (Gesenius, 
Wmer, Furst) make convocation or assembly the primary idea of ; 
but all agree that it is used in apphcations to time of religious observ- 
ance. 

14. The very rites ordained by God himself, and once acceptable to him, 

had, through the sm of those who used them, become iiksome and disgust- 
ing. Your new moons (an emphatic repetition, as if he had said. Yes, your 
new moons) and your convocations (sabbaths and yearly feasts) my soul 
hateth (not a mere periphrasis for I hate, but an emphatic phrase, denoting 
cordial hatred, q. d, odi ex ammo), they have become a hunlen on me (im- 
plying that they were not so at first), I cm weary of hearing (or have wearied 
myself bearing them). — Lowth’s version months is too indefinite to repre- 
sent which denotes the begmnings of the lunar months, observed as 

sacred times under the law of Moses (Ntim. xxviii. 11 ; s. 10). Kochor 
supposes they are mentioned here again because they had been peculiarly 
abused ; but Henderson explains the repetition better as a rhetorical epana- 
lepsis, resuming and contmuing the enumeration in another form. Heng- 
stenberg has shewn (Christol. vol. ni. p. 87) that ig applied m Scrip- 

ture only to the Sabbath, passover, pentecost, day of atonement, and feast 
of tabernacles. The common version of the second clause {they are a trouble 
unto me) is too vague. The noun should have its specific sense of burderif 
loud, the preposition its proper local sense of on, and the verb with ^ its 
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usual force, as signifying not mere existence but a change of state, in which 
sense it is thrice used in this very chapter (vers. 21, 22, 31). The last 
particular is well expressed by the Septuagint (sysi/v^^j^rs fioi) and Yulgate 
(facta sunt mihi), and the other two by Calvin (superfuorunt mihi loco 
onefis), Vitringa (mcumbunt mihi instar oneris), Lowth (they are a burden 
upon me), and Gesenius (sie sind mir zur Last) ; but neither of these ver- 
sions gives the full force of the clause in all its parts. The Septuagint, the 
Chaldee Paraphrase, and Symmachus take in the sense of forgiiing, 
which it has in some connections ; but the common meaning agi'ees better 
with the parallel expression, load or harden, 

15. Not only ceremonial observances but even prayer was rendered useless 

by the sins of those who offered it. Ajid in your spreading (when you 
spread) your hands (or stretch them out towards heaven as a gestui'e of 
entreaty) 1 will hide mine eijes fiom you (avert my face, refuse to see oi 
hear, not only in ordinary but) also ivJien ye multiply piayei (by fervent 
importunity in time of danger) 1 am not heai ing (or about to hear, the par- 
ticiple bringing the act nearer to the present than the future would do). 
Your hands are full (f blood (literally the form commonly used when 

the reference is to bloodshed or the guilt of murder). Thus the Prophet 
comes back to the point from which he set out, the iniquity of Israel as the 
cause of his calamities, but with this difference, that at first he viewed sin 
in its higher aspect, as committed against God, whereas in this place its 
injurious effects orf men are rendered prominent. — By multiplying prayer 
Henderson understands the ^arroKoyia or vain repetition condemned by 
Clmst as customary error of his times ; but this would make the threat- 
ening less impressive. The force of DJ as here used {not only this hut, or 
nay more) may be considered as included in the old English, yea, of the 
common version, for which Lowth and Henderson have substituted even. The 
latter also takes in the sense of though, without effect upon the meaning 
of the sentence, and suggests that the preterite at the end of the verse de- 
notes habitual action ; but it simply denotes previous action, or that them 
hands were already full of blood. Under hlood or murder Calvin supposes 
all sins of violence and gross injustice to be comprehended ; but although 
the mention of the highest crime against the person may suggest the others, 
they can hardly be iccluded in the meanmg of the word. — Jumus and 
Glericus translate D'DJ murdeis (caedibus plena 3 ) ; but the literal translation 
is at once more exact and more expressive. It is a strange opinion men- 
tioned by Fabricius (Biss. Phil. Theol. p. 329) that the blood here meant is 
the blood of the victims hypocritically offered. — For the form see 

Nordheimer, §§ 101, 2, a. 476. ' " 

16. Having shewn the insufficiency of ceremonial rites and even of more 
spiritual duties to avert or cure the evils which the people had brought upon 
themselves by them iniquities, ho exhorts them to abandon these and urges 
leformation,^ not as the causa qua but as a causa sine qua non of deliverance 

^0 God’s favour. JVash you (l^Dp a word appropriated to 
ablution of the body as distinguished firom all other washings), puiify your- 
selves (in a moral or figurative sense, as appears from what follows). Ee- 
move the evil of your doings fwm before mine eyes (out of my sight, which 
puttmg an end to them, an idea literally expressed 
in the last clause), cease to do evil. — Luther, Gesenius, and most of the late 
writers render as an adjective, your evil doings, but it is better to 
retain the abstract form of the original, with Ewald, Lowth, Yitringa, and 
the ancient versions.— In some of the older versions is loosely and 
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variously rendered. Thus the LXX. have souls, the Vulgate thoughts, Cal- 
vin desires, Luther yow eiil nature. The meaning of the term may now be 
looked upon as settled. — Some have understood pom hefoie mine eyes as an 
exhortation to reform not only in the sight of man hut in the sight of God ; 
and others as implying that their sins had been committed to God’s face, 
that IS to say, with presumptuous boldness. But the true meaning seems 
to be the obvious and simple one ex^Dressed above. ICnobel imagines that 
the idea of sm as a pollution had its origin in the ablutions of the law ; 
but it is perfectly familiar and intelligible wherever conscience is at all en- 
lightened. — Aben Ezra explains as the Hithpacl of HDT, to which 
Hitzig and Henderson object that this species is wanting in all other verbs 
beginning with that letter, and that accordmg to analogy it would be 
They explain it therefore as the Niphal of ; but Gesenius (m his Lexi- 
con) objects that this would have the accent on the penult. Compare 
Nordheimer § 77, 1. c. 

17. The negative exhortation is now followed by a positive one. Ceasing 

to do evil was not enough, or rather was not possible, without beginning to 
do good. leai n to do good, implying that they never yet had known what 
it was. This general expression is explained by several specifications, 
shewing how they were to do good. Seek judgment, i. e. justice ; not in the 
abstract, but in act ; not for yourselves, but for others ; be not content 
with abstinence from wrong, but seek opportunities of doing justice, espe- 
cially to those who cannot right themselves. Redress w) ohg, judge the father- 
less, i, e. act as a judge for his benefit, or more specifically, do him justice ; 
hep tend the ividoio, take her part, espouse her cause. Orphans and widows 
are continually spoken of in Scripture as special objects of divine compas- 
sion, and as representing the whole class of helpless innocents. — ^By leain- 
ing to do good, Musculus and Hitzig understand forming the habit or 
accustoming one’s self ; but the phrase appears to have a more emphatic 
meaning. — Gesenius, Hitzig, Hendewerk, Ewald, and Knobel, take in 
the active sense of an oppressor, or a proud and wicked man, and understand 
the Prophet as exhorting his readers to conduct or guide such, i,eAo re- 
claim them from then evil courses. The Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the 
Babbins, make a passive participle, and the exhortation one to rescue 
the oppressed [pumch dbiKovg^swv, subvenite oppresso), m Vi^hich they are 
followed by Luther, Calvm, Cocceius, Bosenmuller, Henderson, and TJm- 
breit. Vitringa adopts Bochart’s derivation of the word horn to ferment 

(emendate (juod corruptum est) ; but Maurer comes the nearest to the truth 
in his translation (osq^uum facite iniq[uum). The form of the word seems 
to identify it as the infinitive of i, q, DDn,to be violent, to do violence, to 
injure. Thus understood, the phrase forms a link between the general 
expression seek justice and the more specific one do justice to the orphan. 
The common version of the last clause [plead for the ividow) seems to apply 
too exclusively to advocates, as distinguished from judges. 

18. Having shewn that the cause of their ill-success in seeking God was 
in themselves, and pointed out the only means by which the evil could be 
remedied, he now invites them to determine by experiment on which side 
the fault of their destruction lay, promising pardon and deliverance fo "tfi® 
penitent, and threatening total ruin to the disobedient, vers. 18-20. ;This 
verse contains an invitation to discuss the question whether God was willing 
or unwilling to shew mercy, implying that reason as well as justice was on 
his side, and asserting his power and his willingness to pardon the most 
aggravated sins. Come now (a common formula of exhortation) and let us 
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reason (argue, or discuss the case) together (the form of tho verb denoting 
a reciprocal action), saith Jehovah, Though your sins he as scailet, they shall 
he lohite as snov ; though they be lecl ns ciimson, they shall he as wool, i. e. 
clean white wool. Guilt being regarded as a stain, its removal denotes 
restoration to purity. The implied conclusion of the reasoning is that 
God's wnllmgness to pardon threw the blame of their destruction on them- 
selves. — Gesenius understands this verso as a threatening that God would 
contend with them in the way of vengeance, and blot out their sins by con- 
dign punishment ; but this is inconsistent with the reciprocal meaning of 
the verb. Umbreit regards the last clause as a threatening that their sms, 
however deeply coloured or disguised, should be discoloured, ^.e. brought 
to light ; an explanation inconsistent wath the natural and scriptural usage 
of white and ^ed to signify innocence and guilt, especially that of murder. 
J. D. Michaelis and Angnsti make the verbs in the last clause interrogative: 

Shall they he white as snow?” i. e, can I so regard them? implying 
that God would estimate them rightly and reward them justly. This, in 
the absence of the interrogative paiticle, is giatuitons and arbitrary. 
Clericns understands the hist clause as a proposition to submit to punish- 
ment (turn agite, nos castigari patiamur, ait enim Jehova) ; but although 
the verb might he a simple passive, this construction arbitrarily supposes 
two speakers in the verse, and supplies for after the first verb, besides 
makmg the two clauses inconsistent; for if they weie pardoned, why sub- 
mit to punishmeiffc ? According to Kimchi, the word tianslatcd crimson is 
a stronger one than that translated sea) Jet; hut the tvo are commonly 
combined to denote one colour, and are here separated only as poetical 
equivalents. 

19. The unconditional promise is now qualified and yet enlarged. If 

obedient, .they should not only escape punishment but be highly favoured. 
If ye consent to my terms, and hear my commands, implying obedience, 
the good of the land, its choicest products, ye shall eat, instead of seeing 
them devoured by strangers. — Luther and others understand consent and 
hear as a hendiadys for consent to heai (’wolit ihr mir gehorchen) ; but this 
is forbidden by the parallel expression in the next verse, where refuse and 
rebel cannot mean refuse to 7ehel, but each verb has its independent mean- 
ing. LXX. lav i}<ya/tover}rs ybov, Yiilg. si volueritis et audieritis. 

So Gesenius, Ewald, &c. 

20. This is the converse of the nineteenth verse, a threat coiTesponding 

to the promise And if ye refuse to comply with my conditions, and ‘tehel, 
continue to resist my authority, by tie sword of the enemy shall ye be eaten. 
This is no human menace, but a sure prediction, the mouth of Jehovah 
sjjeaks, not man s. Or the sense may be, the mouth of Jehovah has sjpohen 
or ordained it. (Targ. Jon. p the word of Jehovah has so 

decreed.) ^Aecoiding to Gesenius, literally means ye shall be caused 

to he devoiu td by the sword, /. e. I cause the sword to devour you. But, as 
Hitzig observes, the passive causative, according to analogy, would mean 
ye shall he caused to devom, and so he renders it (so musset ihr das 
Schwerdt verzehren). But in every other case, whei*e such a metaphor 
occurs, the sword is not said to bo eaten, but to eat. (See Deut. xxxii. 42 ; 
Isa. xmv. 6; 2 Sam. ii. 26.) The truth is that is nowhere else a 
causative at nil, but a simple passive, or at most an intensive passive of 

(see Exod. iii. 2 ; Neh. ii. 3, 13), 

21. Here the Brophet seems to pause for a reply, and on receiving no 
response to the promises and invitations of the foregoing context, bursts 
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forth into a sudden exclamation at the change which Israel has undergone, 
which he then describes both in figurative and literal expressions, vers. 
21-23. In the verse before us he contrasts her former state, as the chaste 
bride of Jehovah, with her present pollution, the ancient home of justice 
with the present haunt of ciuelty and violence. How has she become an 
liailot (faithless to her covenant wuth Jehovah), the faithful city (nnp 
including the ideas of a city and a state, whs et emtas, the body 
politic, the cliuich, of which Jerusalem was the centre and metropolis), 
of justice (/. e, once full), i ujhieousness lodged (/. e. habitually, had its home, 
resided) in it, and now mwdeieis, as the worst class of violent wrong- doers, 
whose name suggests, though it does not properly include, all others. — 
Kimchi and ICnobel suppose a particular allusion to the introduction of 
idolatr}^, a forsaking of Jehovah the true husband for paramours or idols. 
But although this specific application of the figure occurs elsewhere, and is 
extended by Hosea into allegory, there seems to be no reason for restricting 
the expressions here used to idolatry, although it may be included. — The 
particle at the beginning of the verse is properly interrogative, but like the 
English 7/ou’ IS also used to express surprise. How has she become?” 

e. how could she possibly become ? how strange that she should become! 
—For the form see Ges. Heb. Gr. § 93, 2. Ewald, § 406. For 
the tense of IyJ Noidh. § 967, 1, b, 

22. The change, which had just been represented under the figure of 
adultery, is now expressed by that of adulteration, first of silver, then of 
wme. Thy sdve> (addressing the unfaithful church or city) is become dioss 
{alloy, base metal), thy nine weakened (hteially cut, mutilated) with water. 
Compare the words of Martial, scelus est jugulate Faletnuvi. The essential 
idea seems to be that of impairing strength. The Septuagint applies this 
text in a literal sense to dishonest arts in the sale of wines and the exchange 
of money. 0/ zdTryfkoi cov ^/<T^oa<r/ rh o7m vdarn But this interpretation, 
besides its unworlhmess and incongruity, is set aside by the Prophet’s 
own explanation of his figures, in the next verse. 

23. The same idea is now expressed m literal terms, and with special 

application to magistrates and rulers. They who w'ere bound officially 
to suppress disorder and protect the helpless, w^ere themselves greedy of 
gain, rebellious against God, and tyrannical towards man. Thy nders are 
lebels and fellows of thieves (not merely like them or belonging to the same 
olass, but accomplices, partakers of their sin), evety one of tJiein loving a 
hibe (the participle denoting jirosent and habitual action), and pursuing re- 
luards compensations. LXX. avrawodo/^ct Symm, a/j^oi^dg). The 

fatherless (as being unable to reward them, or as an object of cupidity to 
others) they judge not, and the cause of the widow cometh not unto them, or 
before them : they will not hear it ; they wiU not act as judges for their 
benefit. They aie not simply unjust judges, they are no judges at all, they 
wiU not act as such, except when they can profit by it. (J. B. Michaelis : 
dem Waisen halten sie kein Gericht.) Rulers and rebels is a sufficient 
approximation to the alleged paronomasia in a gratuitous and 

vain attempt to copy which is made by Gesenius (deine Yorgesetzten sind 
widersetzlich) and Ewald (deine Herren sindKarrenl). — Knobel supposes 
the rebellion here meant to be that of which Judah was guilty in becoming 
-dependent upon Assyria (comp. chap. xxx. 1). But there is nothing to 
restrict the aplication of the terms, which simply mean that instead of sup- 
pressmg rebellion they were rebels themselves. 

24. To this description of the general corruption the Prophet now add^ 
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a promise of purgation, whidi is at the same time a tlireatening of sorer 
judgments, as the appointed means by which the church was to be restored 
to her original condition, vers. 24-31. — In this verse, the destruction of 
God’s enemies is represented as a necessary satisfaction to his justice. 
Therefore, because the very fountains of justice have thus become corrapt, 
saitli ike Lord, the word properly so rendered, Jehovah of Hosts, the eternal 
Sovereign, the mighty one of Israel, the almighty God who is the God of 
Israel, Ah, an inteijection expressing both displeasure and concern, I vnll 
comfort myself, ease or relieve myself of my adveysaries, literally, /? om them, 
i,e, by ridding myself of them, and I loill avenge myself of mine enemies, not 
foreign foes, of whom there is no mention in the context, but the enemies 
of God among the Jews themselves. — Cocceius understands by 
the champion or heio of Isiael, and Knobel the mightiest in Israel; but the 
first word seems clearly to denote an attribute of God, and the second his 
relation to his people. Henderson translates the phrase Protector of Isi ael ; 
but this idea, though implied, is not expressed. The latest versions follow 
Junius and Tremellius in giving to its proper form as a passive parti- 
ciple, used as a noun, like the Latin dictum, and applied exclusively to 
divine communications. Henderson : Hence the announcement of the Lord, 
So Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit. 

25. The mingled promise and threatening is repeated under one of the 

figures used in ver. 22. The adulterated silver must be purified by the 
separation of its impure particles. And I will turn my hand upon thee, i.e, 
take thee in hand, address myself to thy case, and will purge out thy dioss 
like purUy itself, i,e, most purely, thoroughly, and will take away all ilmie 
alloy, tin, lead, or other base metal found in combination with the precious 
ores. — Luther, Junius, and Tremellius render against, and make the 
first clause wholly minatory in its import. But although to turn the hand 
has elsewhere an unfavourable sense (Ps. Ixxxi. 15 ; Amos i. 8), it does not 
of itself express it, but simply means to take in hand, address one’s self to 
anything, make it the object of attention. (J. D. Michaelis : in Arbeit 
nehmen.) It appears to have been used m this place to convey both a pro- 
mise and a threatening, which run together through this whole context. 
August! and the later Germans use the ambiguous term gegen which has 
both a hostile and a local meaning. — The Targum of Jonathan, followed by 
Eimchi, Schmidius, J. D. Michaelis, and the latest Germans, makes a 
noun meaning potash or the vegetable alkali used in the smelting of metals. 
Henderson: with potash. The usual sense of punty is retained by 

Luther (auf’s lauterste), the Enghsh Version (purely), Gesenius (rein), and 
Barnes (wholly). The particle is taken in a local sense by the Septuagint 
(g/’b xa^a^ov), Vulgate (ad purum), Cocceius (ad puritatem), Calvin and 
Vitringa (ad liquidum), and the clause is paraphrased, as expressing resto- 
ration to a state of purity, by Junius (ut just® puritati restituam te), and 
August! (bis es rein wird). But this is at variance with the usage of the 
particle. The conjectural emendations of Clericus (*^^3 like a furnace), 
Seeker, and Lowth (“1^1 in. the furnace) are perfectly gratuitous. 

26. Here again the figurative promise is succeeded by a literal one of 
restoration to a former state of purity, to be effected not by the conversion 
of the wicked rulers, but by filling their places with better men. And I will 
restore, bring back, cause to return, thy judges, rulers, as at first, in the 
earliest and best days of the commonwealth, and thy counsellors, ministers 
of state, as in the beginning, after which it shall he called to thee, a Hebrew 
idiom for thou shaU be called, i, e, deservedly, with truth, City of Bighteous^ 
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nesB, a faithful State. There is here a twofold allnsion to ver. 21. She 
who from hemg a faithfal wife had become an adnlteress or harlot, should 
again be what she was ; and justice which once dwelt in her should return 
to its old home. — It is an ingenious but superfluous conjecture of Yitringa, 
that Jerusalem was anciently called as well as £3?^^ (Gen. xiv. 18), 
since the .same king bore the name of (king of righteousness) 

and (king of peace), and a later king (Josh. x. 1) was called 

(lord of righteousness). The meaning of the last clause would then be that 
the city should again deserve its ancient name, which is substantially its 
meaning now, even without supposing an allusion so refined and far-fetched. 

27. Thus far the promise to God’s faithful people and the threatening 

to his enemies among them had been intermingled, or so expressed as to 
involve each other. Thus the promise of purification to the silver involved 
a threatening of destruction to the dross. But now the two elements of 
the prediction are exhibited distinctly, and first the promise to the church. 
Ziout the chosen people, as a whole, here considered as consisting of be- 
lievers only, shall he redeemedy delivered from destruction, in judgynenty i.e. 
in the exercise of justice upon God’s part, and her convey tSy those of her 
who yefurn to God by true repentance, in righteousness, here used as an 
equivalent to justice. — Gesenius and the other modem Germans adopt the 
explanation given in the Targum, which assumes m judgyyient and in right- 
eons ness to mean by the practice of righteousness on the part of the people. 
Calvin regards the same words as expressive of God’s rectitude, which 
would not suffer the innocent to perish with the guilty. But neither of these 
interpretations is so natural in this connection as that which understands 
the verse to mean that the very same events, by which the divine justice 
was to manifest itself in the destruction of the wicked, should be the occa- 
sion and the means of a deliverance to Zion or the true people of God, — 
The Septuagint, Peshito, and Luther, understand by her captivity or 
captives (as if from Calvin and others her retnyiimg captives (qui re- 

dueentur ad earn) ; but the great majority of writers, old and new, take 
the word in a spiritual sense, which it frequently has elsewhere. See for 
example chap. vi. 10. 

28. The other element is now brought out, viz. the destruction of the 
wicked, which was to be simultaneous and coincident with the deliverance 
promised to God’s people in the verse preceding. And the hr caking , crush- 
ing, utter ruin, of apostates, revolters, deserters from Jehovah, and sinners, 
is or shah be together i.e. at the same time with Zion’s redemption, and the 
forsakers of Jehovah, an equivalent expression to apostates in the first clause, 
shall cease, come to an end, be totally destroyed. The terms of this verse 
are appropriate to all kinds of sin, but seem to be peculiarly descriptive of 
idolatry, as defection or desertion from the true God to idols,, and thus pre- 
pare the way for the remainder of the chapter, in which that class of trans- 
gressors are made prominent. — ^Umbreit supplies no verb in the fij'st clause, 
but reads it as an exclamation ; Ruin to apostates and sinners all together ! ” 
wMeh is extremely harsh without a preposition before the nouns. Ewald, 
more grammatically, Ruin of the evil-doers and sinners altogether I ” But 
the only natural construction is the common one. — Some writers under- 
stand together as expressing the simultaneous destruction of the tw^o classes 
mentioned here, apostates and sinners, or of these considered as one class 
and the forsakers of Jehovah as another. But the expression is far more 
emphatic, and agrees far better with the context, if we understand it as con- 
necting this destruction with the deliverance in ver. 27, and as being a 
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final repetition of the truth stated in so many forms, that the same judg- 
ments which destroyed the wicked should redeem the righteous, or in other 
words, that the purification of the church could be effected only by tho 
excision of her wicked members. — Junius differs from all others in sup- 
posing the metaphor of ver. 25 to be here resumed. And the fragments 
of apostates and of sinners likewise, and of those who forsake 
Jehovah, shall fail or be utterly destroyed.” 

29. From the final destruction of idolaters the Prophet now reverts to 
then* present security and confidence m idols, which he tells them shall be 
put to shame and disappointed. For they shall he ashamed of the oaks or 
terebinths which ye have desbecl, and ye shall he confounded foi the gaidens 
which ye have chosen as places of idolatrous worship. Paulus and Hitzig 
think that nothing more is here predicted than the loss of the fine pleasure- 
grounds in which the wealthy Jews delighted. But why should this part 
of theii’ property be specified in threatening them with total destruction ? 
And why should they be ashamed of these favourite possessions and con- 
founded on account of them ? As those are terms constantly employed to 
express the frustration of religious trust, and as groves and gardens are 
continually spoken of as chosen scenes of idol- worship (see for example 
chaps. Ixv. 3; kvi. 17; Ezek. vi. 13; Hos. iv. 13), there can belittle 
doubt that tho common opinion is the true one, namely, that both this 
verse and the one preceding have particular allusion to idolatiy — Yitringa 
understands the fii’st clause thus : they (the Jews of a future generation) 
shall he ashamed of the oaJes which ye (the contemporaries of the Prophet) 
have desired. It is much more natural however to regard it as an instance 
of enallaye persones (Gesen. § 134, 3), or to construe the first verb inde- 
finitely, they, i.e. men in general, people, or the like, shall he ashamed, &c., 
which construction is adopted by all the recent German writers (Gesenius : 
zu Schanden wird man, u. s, w.) — Knobel renders at the beginning so 
that, which is wholly unnecessary, as the verse gives a reason for the way 
in which the Prophet had spoken of persons now secure and flouiishing, 

and the proper meaning of the particle is therefore perfectly appropriate. 

Lo^h rendeis ilewes, Gesenius and the other Germans Terehmthen, 
which is no doubt botanically accurate ; but in English oak may be retained 
as more poetical, and as the tree wFich, together with the terebinth, com- 
poses almost all the groves of Palestine. — The proposition before oaks and 
gardens may imply removal them, but is more probably a mere con- 
nective of the verb with the object or occasion of the action, like the of and 
for in English. 

30. The mention of trees and gardens, as places of idolatrous worship, 
suggests a beautiful comparison, under which the destruction of the idolaters 
is again set foith. They who chose trees and gardens, in preference to 
God’s appointed place of worship, shall themselves be like trees and gar- 
dens, but in tho most alarming sense. For, in answer to the tacit question 
why they should be ashamed and confounded for their oaks and gardens, 
ye yourselves shall he like an oak or terebinth, fading, decaying, in^-^k leaf 
or as to its leaf, and like a garden which has no watei, a lively emblem, to 
an oriental reader, of entire desolation. —Some writers understand the 
prophet to allude to the terebinth when dead, on the gi-ound that it never 
sheds its leaves when living ; but according to Eobinson and Smith (Bib. 
Bes. vol. iii. p. 15), the terebinth or ^^hutm is not an evergreen, as is often 
represented; its small feathered lancet-shaped leaves fall in the autumn 
and are renewed in the spring.”— Both here and in the foregoing verse, 
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Knobel supposes there is special allusion to the gardens in the Yalley 
of Hinnonr, where Ahaz saciificed to Moloch (2 Chron. xxviii. 3 ; Isa. xxx. 
33, compared with chap, xxii 7), and a prediction of their being wasted by 
the enemy ; but this, to say the least, is not a necessary exposition of the 
Prophet’s general expressions. — For the construction of see 

Gesenius, § 116, 3. 

31. This veise contains a closing threat of sudden, total, instantaneous 
destruction to the Jewish idolaters, to be occasioned by the Yery things 
which they preferred to God, and in which they confided. And the strong, 
the mighty man, alluding no doubt to the unjust rulers of the previous con- 
text, shall become tow, an exceedingly inflammable substance, and his ivoik, 
his idols, often spoken of in Scripture as the work of men’s hands, shall 
become a spail, the means and occasion of destruction to their worshippers, 
a7id they shall hum both of them togetliei, and there shall he no one quenching 
or to quench them. — All the ancient versions treat pH as an abstract, 
meaning sUength, which agrees well with its form, resembling that of an 
infinitiYe or verbal noun. But even in that case the abstract must be used 
for a concrete, i,e, strength for strong, which last is the sense given to the 
word itself by all the modern writers. Calvin and others understand by 
the strong one the idol viewed as a protector or a tutelary god, and by 
his maker and worshipper, an interpretation which agrees in sense with the 
one given above, but inverts the terms, making the idol to be burnt by the 
idolater, and not vice versa. But why should the worshipper burn himself 
with his idol ? A far more coherent and impressive sense is yielded by the 
other exposition. — Gesenius, Hitzig, andHendewerk suppose the icork (^S?b 
as in Jer. xxli. 13), by which the strong man is consumed, to be his con- 
duct in general, Junius his efibrt to resist God, Yih inga his contrivances 
and means of safety. But the frequent mention^/ of idols as the work of 
men’s hands, and the prominence given to idolatry in the immediately pre- 
ceding context, seem to justify Ewald, Umbreit, and Knobel, in attributing 
to that specific meaning here, and in understanding the whole verse as 
a prediction that the very gods, in whom the strong men of Jerusalem now 
trusted, should involve their worshippers and makers with themselves in 
total, instantaneous, irrecoverable rum. 


CHAPTEES II. III. IV. 

These chapters constitute the second prophecy, the two grand themes 
of which are the reign of the Messiah and inteiwening judgments on the 
Jews for their iniquities. The first and greatest of these subjects occupies 
the smallest space, but stands both at the opening and the close of the whole 
prophecy. Considered in relation to its subject, it may therefore be conve- 
niently divided into three unequal parts In the first, the Prophet foretells 
the future exaltation of the church and the accession of the Gentiles, chap, 
ii. 1-4. In the second, he sets forth the actual condition of the church and 
its inevitable consequences, chap, ii, 5-iv. 1. In the third, he reverts to its 
pure, safe, and glorious condition under the Messiah, chap. iv. 2-6. The 
division of the chapters is peculiarly unfortunate, the last verse of the second 
and the first of the fourth being both dissevered from their proper context. 
The notion that dhese chapters contain a series of detached predictions 
(Koppe, Eichhom, Bertholdt) is now universally rejected even by the Gor- 
mans, who consider the three chapters, if not the fifth (Hitzig), as forming 
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one broken prophecy. As the state of things which it describes could 
scarcely have existed in the prosperous reigns of Uzziah and Jotham, or in 
the pious reign of Hezekiah, it is referred with much probability to the reign 
of Ahaz (G-esenius, Ewahl, Henderson, &e.), when Judah was dependent 
on a foreign power and corrupted by its intercourse with heathenism. The 
particular grounds of this conclusion will appear in the course of the inter- 
pretation. 


CHAPTEE IL 

This chapter contains an introductory prediction of the reign of the Mes- 
siah, and the first part of a threatening against Judah. 

After a title similar to that in chap. i. 1, the Prophet sees the church, at 
some distant period, exalted and conspicuous, and the nations resorting to 
it for instruction in the true religion, as a consequence of which he sees war 
cease and umversal peace prevail, vers. 2-4. 

These verses are found, with very little variation, in the fourth chapter 
of Micah (vers. 1-8), to explain which some suppose, that a motto or quota- 
tion has been accidentally transfen*ed from the margin to the text of Isaiah 
(Justi, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Credner) ; others, that both Prophets quote 
from Joel (Vogel, Hitzig, Ewald) ; others, that both quote from an older 
writer now unknown (Koppe, Eosenmuller, Maurer, De Wette, Enobel) ; 
others that Micah quotes from Isaiah (Yitringa, Lowth, Beckhaus, Um- 
breit) ; others, that Isaiah quotes from Micah (J. D. Michaelis, Gesenius, 
Hendewerk, Henderson). This diversity of judgment may at least suffice 
to shew how vam conjecture is in such a case. The close connection of 
the passage with the context, as it stands in Micah, somewhat favours the 
conclusion that Isaiah took the text or theme of his prediction from the 
younger though contemporary prophet. The verbal variations may bo best 
explained, however, by supposing that they both adopted a traditional pre- 
diction current among the people in their day, or that both received the 
words directly from the Holy Spirit. So long as we have reason to regard 
both places as authentic and inspired, it matters little what is the literary 
history of either. 

At the close of this prediction, whether borrowed or original, the Prophet 
suddenly reverts to the condition of the church in his own times, so different 
from that which had been just foretold, and begins a description of the pre- 
sent guilt and future punishment of Judah, which extends not only throuc^h 
this chapter but the next, including the first verse of the fourth. The part 
contained in the remainder of this chapter may be subdivided into two un- 
equal portions, one containing a description of the sin, the other a prediction 
of the punishment. 

The first begins with an exhortation to the Jews themselves to walk in 
that fight which the Gentiles were so eagerly to seek hereafter, ver. 5. The 
Prophet then explains this exhortation by describing three great evils which 
the foreign alliances of Judah had engendered, namely, superstitious prac- 
tices and occult arts: unbelieving dependence upon foreign wealth and 
power ; and idolatry itself, vers. 6-8. 

The rest of the chapter has respect to the punishment of these great sins. 
This is first described generally as humiliation, such as they deserved who 
humbled themselves to idols, and such as tended to the exclusive exaltation 
of Jehovah, both by contrast and by the display of his natural and moral 
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attributes, vers. 9-11. This gencial threatening is then amplified in a de- 
tailed enumeration of exalted objects which would be brought low, ending 
again with a prediction of Jehovah’s exaltation in the same words as before, 
so as to form a kind of choral or strophieal arrangement, vers. 12-17. The 
destruction or rather the rejection of idols, as contemptible and useless, is 
then explicitly foretold, as an accompanymg circumstance of men’s flight 
from the avenging presence of Jehovah, vers. 18-21. Here again the 
strophieal arrangement reappears in the precisely similar conclusions of the 
nineteenth and twenty-first verses, so that the twenty-second is as clearly 
unconnected with this chapter in form, as it is closely connected with the 
next in sense. 

1. This is the title of the second piophecy, chaps, li -iv. The tvord, 

revelation or divine communication, which Isaiah the soft of Avwz saw, 
perceived, received by mspiration, conceyninff Judah and Jeuisalem. As 
uoid IS here a synonyme of vision in chap i. 1, there is no need of render- 
ing what, thing, or things (Luth. Cler. Henders.), or fi}n 2^rophesied 

or 7vas revealed (Targ. Lowth, Ges.), in order to avoid the supposed incon- 
gruity of seeing a word. For the technical use of word and vision in the 
sense of prophecy, see 1 Sam. hi. 1, Jer. xviii. 18. — The Septuagint, which 
renders 7? against in chap. i. 1, renders it here concerning, and on this 
distinction, which is wholly arbitrary, Cyril gravely comments. — Hende- 
wei'k’s assertion that the titles, in which HTH and ffln occur, are by a later 
hand, is perfectly gratuitous. 

2. The prophecy begins with an abrupt prediction of the exaltation of 
the church, the confluence of nations to it, and a general pacification as 
the consequence, vers. 2-4. In this verse the Prophet sees the church per- 
manently placed in a conspicuous position, so as to be a soiu’ce of attraction 
to surrounding nations. To express this idea, he makes use of terms which 
are strictly applicable only to the local habitation of the church under the 
old economy. Instead of saymg, in modem phraseology, that the church, 
as a society, shall become conspicuous and attract all nations, he represents 
the mountain upon which the temple stood as being raised and fixed above 
the other mountains, so as to be visible in ail directions. And U shall be 
(happen, come to pass, a prefatory formula of constant use in prophecy) in 
the end (or latter part) of the days (i.e. hereafter) the mountain of Jehovah^ s 
house (i, e, mount Zion, in the widest sense, including mount Moriah, where 
the temple stood) shall be established (permanently fixed) in the head of the 
mountains (%. e. above them), and exalted from (away from and by implica- 
tion than or higher than) the hills (a poetical equivalent to mountains), 
and all the jiations shall flow unto it . — The use of the present tense in render- 
ing this verse (Ges. Hitz. Hdwk.) is inconsistent with the phrase 
ni'DSl, which requires the future proper (Ew. Hend.). That phrase, accord- 
ing to the Babbins, always means the days of the Messiah ; according to 
Lightfoot,^ the end of the old dispensation. In itself it is indefimte. — The 
sense of here is not prepared (Vulg.) but fixed, established, rendered 
permanently visible (LXX. hrai l/x^ccvgg). — It was not to he established on 
the top of the mountains (Yulg. Yitr. De W. Umbr.) but either at the head 
(Hitz. Ew.) or simply high among the mountains, which idea is expressed 
by other words in the parallel clause, and by the same words in 1 Kmgs 
xxi. 10, 12. That mount Zion should be taken up and carried by the other 
hills (J. D. Mich.) is neither the literal nor figurative meaning of the Pi*o- 
phet’s words. — The verb in the last clause is always used to signify a con- 
fluence of nations. 

VOL/ I. 
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3. This confluence of nations is descriLecl more fully, and its motive 

stated in tlieir own vorcls, namely, a desire to be instructed m the true 
religion, of vliicb Jerusalem or Zion, under tbc old dispensation, was llie 
sole depository. And tufiuy imtunis Aiall yo (set out, put themselves in 
motion) cmd h'hall sai/ (to one another), Go ye (as a formula of exhoitation, 
where the English idiom requires come), and iie mil ascend (or let ustn^cend, 
for -which the Hebiew has no other foim) to the mountain of Jehovah (v/here 
his house is, \vbere he d-wells), to the home of the God of Jacob, and he inll 
teach tis of his ways (the ways m which he requires us to and ice will 

go in Ins yaths (a synonymous expression). Foi out of Zion shall (jofoilh 
law (the true religion, as a rule of duty), and the wonl of Jehovah (the true 
religion, as a revelation) Jiom Jeiusalem, Those last words may be either 
the words of the Gentries, telling why they looked to Zion as a somce of 
saving knowledge, or the words of the Prophet, telling why the tinth may 
he thus chflused, namely, because it had been given to the church for this 
very purpose. Cyril’s idea that the clause i elates to the taking away of 
God's word from the Jewash church (%ara/ s/.o/'vi “T/^v 2/wv) is wdiolly incon- 
sistent with the context. — Compare John iv. 22 , Luke xxiv. 47. — The 
common \ersion many jwople conveys to a modem ear the wrong sense of 
many jwi sons, and was only used for wnnt of such a plural form as peoples, 
which, though employed by Lowth and others, has never become current, 
and was certainly not so when the Bible w^as translated, as appears from 
the circumlocution used instead of it in Gen xxv. 28. The plural form is 
here essential to the meaning. — Go is not here used as the opposite of come, 
hut as denoting active motion (Yitrin. movehunt se ; J. D Mich, werden 
sich aufmachen) — The word ascend is not used in reference to an alleged 
Jewish notion that the Holy Land was physically higher than all other 
countries, nor simply to the natural site of Jeiusalem, nor even to its moral 
elevation as the seat of the true religion, but to the now elevation and con- 
spicuous position just ascribed to it. — The subjunctive construction that he 
may teach (Lutb Yitr. Ges. Ew. &c.) is rather paiaphra&tical andexegeticai 
than simply expressive of the sense of the original, w^hich implies hope as 
well as purpose. — The preposition of before nays is not to be omitted as a 
mere connective, “ teach us his ways” (Ges. Hend. Urn.) ; nor talien in a 
local sense, “ out of his ways” (&iobel) ; but eith^ partitively, ‘‘ some of 
his ways” (Yitr.), or as denoting the subject of iiltruction, “ concerning 
his w^ays,” which* is the usual explanation. — The sipstitution of doctnne or 
instruclion for Jaw (J. D. Mich. Hitz. Hendew. DewV. Ew.) is contrary to 
usage, and weakens the expression. i 

4. He who appeared in the preceding verses as the lawgiver and teacher 
of the nations, is now^ represented as an arbiter or umpire, ending their dis- 
putes by a pacifle mtervention, as a necessary consequence of which war 
ceases, the very knowledge of the art is lost, and its implements applied to 
other uses. This prediction was not fulfilled in the general peace under 
Augustus, which was only temporary ; nor is it now fulfilled. The event 
is suspended on a previous condition, viz., the confluence of the nations to 
the church, w’hich has not yet taken place ; a strong inducement to diffuse 
the gospel, which, in the mean time, is peaceful in its spirit, tendency, and 
actual effect, wherever and so far as it exerts its influence without obstme- 
tion. And lie shall judge (or arbitrate) between the nations, and deckle for 
(or respecting) wan?/ pieoples. And they shall heat iheiv swoids into plough- 
shares, and their spears into 2^ninin(jJiooks. Kation shall not lift np snord 
against nation, neuJier shall they learn uar any moie* To the figure in the 
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last clause Lowth quotes a beautiful parallel m Martial’s cpigi-am entitled 
Falx ex ease 

Pci\ me CGI la de cis placidos ctiiavit in usus , 

Agiicolae nunc bum, militis ante fiu. 

The imago liere represented is reversed by Joel (in. 10), and by Yirgil and 
Ovid (xEn. vii. G35, Geoig. i 506, Ov Fast. i. G97). — The question 
wlietliei means ploughshares (ATilg. Lu Low.), coulters (Eosen. Hn. 
Kn ) spades (Dutch Ys.), hoes or mattochs (Ges Hitz Ew Um.), is of no 
escgetical importance, as the whole idea m(!ant to be expressed is the con- 
version of martial weapons into implements of husbandry. Hook in old 
English, IS a crooked knife, such as a .snA/c,*vhich is not however here 
meant (LXX. Yulg. Lu.), but knife for pruning vines — Not leaniiuf/ uar 
is something more than not containing to piactise it (Calv.), and signifies 
their ceasing to know how to practise it. To judge is here nottoiuZc 
(Calv. Yitr.), wEich is too vague, nor to jniniAi (Cocc ), which is too specific, 
but to a)hit}ate or act as umpire (Cler. Ges. &c,), as appears from the effect 
described, and also fiom the use of the preposition meaning not merely 
among ^ vith reference to the sphere of jiiiisdiction, but between ^ with refer- 
ence to contending parties. The parallel verb does not here mean to uhuke 
(Jan Eng Ys.) nor to coniinte of the truth in general (Calv. Cocc. Yitr.) 
or of the evil of war in particular (Hendew.), but is used as a poetical equi- 
valent to which is used in this sense wir-h the same preposition, Exek. 
xxxiv 17. — On the use of the present tense in rendering this veise (Ges. 
De W. Ew.) Vide supra ad v. 2 

5. From this distant piospect of the calling of the Gentiles, the Prophet 
now reveits to his own times and countiymen, and calls upon them not to 
be behind the nations in the use of their distinguished advantages. If even 
the heathen were one day to be enlightened, surely they who v ere akeady 
in possession of the light ought to make use of it. 0 house of Jacob (family 
of Israel, the church or chosen people) come ye (literally, go ye, as in ver. 3), 
and ice wdl go (or let icalh, including himself in the exhortation) in the 
light of Jehovah (m the path of truth and duty upon which the light of 
revelation shines). To legard these as the words of the Jews themselves 
(Targ. “ they of the house of Jacob shall say,” &c ), or of the Gentiles to 
the Jews (Jarchi), or to another (Sanctius), is forced and arbitrary in a 
high degree The light is mentioned, not m allusion to the illumination 
of the court of the women at the feast of tabernacles (Deyhng. Ohs. Sacr* 
ii. p. 221), but as a common designation of the Senptures and of Christ 
himself. Prov. vi. 23 , Ps. cxix. 105 ; Isa. li. 4 ; Acts xxvi. 23 ; 2 Cor. 
iv. 4, 

6. The exhortation in vcr. 5 implied that the Jews were not actually 
walking in God’s light, but were alienated from liim, a fact which is now 
explicitly asserted and the reason of it given, viz,, illicit mtercoui'se with 
foreign nations, as evinced by the adoption of their superstitious practices, 
reliance on their martial and pecuniaiy aid, and last but worst of all, the 
worship of their idols. In this verse, the first of these effects is ascribed 
to intercourse with those eastern countries, which are always represented 
by the ancients as the cradle of the occult arts and sciences. As if he had 
said, I thus exhort, 0 Lord, tby chosen people, because thou hast foisakcn 
thy people the home of Jacob, because they aie leplemshed fiom the east and 
(full of) soothsayers like the Philistines, and with the child) en of stninyen 
they abound. — The various renderings of by therefore (Eng. Ys.) vcnly 
(Low,), swely (Benders.), but (Hendew. Ew.), &c., all arise from miscon- 
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eeption or negloct of the connection, which req^uires the common meaning 
for, because (Sept. Yulg. Ges. Hitz. TJmh. Barnes). Abarbenel supposes 
the words to be addressed to the ten tribes, ‘‘ Thou, 0 house of Jacob, hast 
forsaken thy people,” Judah. Others suppose them to be addressed to 
Judah, but in this sense, Thou, 0 house of Jacob, hast forsaken thy 
nation,” i. e. thy national honour, religion, and allegiance (Saad. J. D. 
Mich. Hitz.). The last is a forced construction, and the other is at Tari- 
ance with the context, while both are inconsistent with the usage of the 
verb, w^hich is constantly used to denote God’s alienation from his people 
and especially his giving them up to their enemies (Judges vi. IB ; 2 Kings 
sxi. 14; Jer. vii, 29; xxiii. 33). — Filled coiinot mem tnsjoiied as inMicah 
iii. 8 (Yitr.), for even there the idea is suggested by the context. — J. D. 
Michaehs thinks here synonymous vnth the east wind, ‘‘ full of 
the east wind,” i,e, of delusion ^Job xv. 2), which is wholly arbitrary. 
All the ancient versions supply as before this word, and two of them 
explam the phrase to mean as of old (Sept, w? rh Yulg. sicut 

olim). But all modem writers give it iiie local sense of east, applied some- 
what indefinitely to the countries east of Palestine, especially those 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. Some read they areftdl of the east, 
i»e, of its people or its superstitions (Calv, Ges. Kosen. Hitz. Be W. 
Hn. Um.) ; others more than the east (Luth. Dutch Ys.) ; but the true sense 
is no dovhifrom the east (Cler. ex oriente ; Ewald, vom Morgenlande her), 
denoting not mere influence or imitation, but an actual influx of diviners 
from that quarter. — Whether the root of be an eye (Yitr.), tj? a 
cloud (Eosen.), or PJ? to cover (Ges.), it clearly denotes the practitioners 
of occult arts. Henderson treats it as a fimte verb (they practise magic) ; 
the English Yersion supplies are ; but the construction which connects it 
with the verb of the preceding clause, so that the first says whence they are 
filled, and then wherewith, agrees best with the mention of repletion or 
abundance both before and after. The Philistilaes are here mentioned 
rather by way of comparison than as an actual source of the corruption. 
That the Jews were famihar with their superstitions may be learned from 
1 Sam. vi. 2 ; 2 Kings i. 2. — The last verb does not mean they clap their 
hands in applause, derision, or joy (Calv. Yitr. Eng. Ys. — they please them- 
selves), nor they strike hands in agreement or alliance (Ges. Eos. De W. 
Hg. Haver. Hn. Um.), but they abound, as in Syriac, and in 1 Kings xx. 10 
(J. H. Mich. Cler. Eng. Yers. marg. Ewald). The causative sense mul- 
tiply (Lowth) does not suit the parallelism so exaqtly. The Septuagint 
and Targum apply the cause to alliance by marriage with the heathen. — 
By children of sir angei's we are not to understand the fruits, i.e, doctrines 
and practices of strangers (Yitr.), nor is it merely an expression of con- 
tempt, as LovTth and Gesenius seem to intimate by rendering it strange or 
sptu ions brood. It rather means strangers themselves, not strange gods or 
their children, i, e, worshippers (J. D. Mich.), but foreigners considered 
as descendants of a strange stock, and therefore as aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel. — The conjectural emendations of the text by reading 
DDp for (Brent.), n'3 for (Hitz.), and n* ntfDJ for nnC5>M (Houbi- 
gant), are wholly nimecessaxy. — For the form see Ges. Heb. Gr. 

§ 44, 2, 2. 

7," The second proof of undue intercourse with heathen nations, which 
the 3?rophet mentions, is the influx of foreign money, and of foreign troops, 
wi^h which he represents the land as filled. And his land (referring to the 
singular noun people in ver. 6) is filled with silver and gold, and there is ho 
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end to his treasures; and his land is filled icith ho7ses, and there is nn end to 
his chariots . — The common interpretatien makes this verse descriptive of 
domestic wealth and luxury. But these would hardly have been placed 
between the superstitions and the idols, with which Judah had been flooded 
from abroad. Besides, this interpretation faijs to account for gold and 
silver being here combined with horses and chariots. Hitzig supposes the 
latter to be mentioned only as articles of luxury ; but as such they are 
never mentioned elsewhere, not even in the case of Absalom and Naaman 
to which he appeals, both of whom were military chiefs as well as nobles. 
Even the chariots of the peaceful Solomon were probably designed for mar- 
tial show. The horses and chariots of the Old Testament are horses and 
chariots of war. The common riding adimals were mules and asses, the 
latter of which, as contrasted with the horse, are emblematic of peace 
(Zech. ix. 9 ; Math. xxi. 7). But on the supposition that the verse has 
reference to undue dependence upon foreign powers, the money and the 
armies of the latter would be naturally named together. Thus understood, 
this verse affords no proof that the prophecy belongs to the prosperous 
reign of Uzziah or Jotham, since it merely represents the land as flooded 
with foreign gold and foreign troops, a description rather applicable to the 
reign of ^az. The form of expression, too, suggests the idea of a recent 
acquisition, as the strict sense of the verb is not it is full (E. Y. Ges. Hd.), 
nor even it is filled^ but it xvas or has been filled (LXX. Yulg. Hg. Ew. Kn.). 
— There is no need of explaining the words no end as expressing an in- 
satiable desire (Calv.), or as the boastful language of the people (Yitr.), 
smce the natural hjqierbole employed by the Prophet is one by which no 
reader can be puzzled or deceived. The intimate connection of this verse 
with that before it is disturbed by omitting and at the beginning (Ges. Hg. 
Um.), nor is there any need of rendering it also (E. Y.), yea (Hn.), or so 
that (BCk. Ew.), either here or in the middle of the sentence, 

8. The third and greatest evil flowing from this intercourse with foreign 
nations was idolatry itself, which was usually introduced under the cloak 
of mere political alliances (see e.g. 2 Kings xvi. 10). Here as elsewhere 
the terms used to describe it are contemptuous in a high degree. And his 
land is filled with idols (properly nonentities, ‘ gods which yet are no gods,’ 
Jer. ii. 11; ‘for we know that an idol is nothing in the world,’ 1 Cor. 
viii. 4), to the work of their hands they hoiv down, to that which their fingers 
have made, one of the great absurdities charged by the prophets on idola- 
ters, “ as if that could be a god to them which was not only a creature but 
their own creature” (Matthew Henry). — For idols the Septuagint has abo- 
minations {phXvyfj^drciiv), but the true sense of the Hebrew term is that 
expressed by Clericus, diis nihili. — For their hands, their fingers, the 
Hebrew has his hands, his fingers, an enallage which does not obscure the 
sense, and is retained in the last clause by Cocceius and Clericus (digiti 
ipsius). Yitringa has digiti cujusque. J. D. Michaelis makes the verb 
singular (jedet betet). Barnes has his hands, but their fingers. 

9. Here the Prophet passes from the sin to its pumshment, or rather 
simultaneously alludes to both, the verb in the first clause being naturally 
applicable as well to voluntary humiliation in sin as to compulsory humilia- 
tion in punishment, while the verb in the last clause would suggest of course 
to a Jewish reader the twofold idea of pardoning and lifting up. They who 
bowed themselves to idols should be bowed down by the mighty hand of 
God, instead of being raised up from their wilful self-abasement by the par- 
don of their sins. The relative features denote not only succession in time 
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but tbe relation of cause and efTcct. And so (by this means, for this reason) 
the mean man (not in the modem but the old sense of inferior, low in rank) 
is honed dovniy and the gieat man zs hiow/Jit low, and do not thou (0 Lord) 
forgive them. This prayer, for such it is, may be understood as expiessmg, 
not so much the Prophet’s own dosiie, as the certainty of the event, arising 
from the righteousness of Grod. There is no need therefore of departing 
from the uniform usage of the future with as a negative imperative, by 
rendering it thou dost not (Ges. Hg.), tvih not (Lu. Vitr. Low\ Hn,), cunst 
not (J. I). Mich. De W, Hk.) or mayest not Jot give (Um. Kii.) The strict 
translation is as old as the Yulgiite (ne demittas) and as late as Ewald 
(vergib ihnen nicht). — Whether and as is commonly supposed, 

denote a diiference in rank or estimation, like the Greek and aA^carrog, 
the Latin vir and homo, and the German Mann and JHensch, vhen in anti- 
thesis, is a question of no moment, because even if they are synonymous, 
denoting simfljman and man, this man and that man, one man and another 
(Hg. Hk. Em ), their combination here must he intended to describe men 
of ail sorts, or men in gcneial. — On the relative futures, see Ges. Heb. Gr. 
§ 152, 4, c. On the construction with Nordheimcr, §§ 990, 1065. 

10. Instead of simply predicting that thoir Sinful course should be inter- 
rupted by a ternblc maiviestation of God’s presence, the Prophet views him 
as already come or near at hand, and addressing the people as an indivi- 
dual, or singling out one of their number, exhorts him to take refuge under 
ground or in the rocks, an advice peculiarly significant m Palestine, a 
country full of caves, oTen used, if not originally made, for this very pur- 
pose (1 Sam. xiii. 6, xiv. 11; Judges vi. 2.) Go into the lotic and hide 
thee in the dust, fiom hefoie the tenor of Jehovah andfiom the gloiy of Jus 
majesty. The nouns in the last clause differ, according to their derivation, 
very much as suhlniuty and beauty do in English, and express in combina- 
tion the Mea of sublime beauty or beautiful sublimity. The tone of this 
address is not sarcastic (Glassiiis) but terrific. By the tenor of Jehovah 
seems to be intended, not the feeling of fear winch he inspires (E. Y. for 
fear of the Loid), but some terrible manifestation of his presence. The 
preposition, therefore, should not be taken in the vague sense of for, on 
account of (Jun. Cocc. E. Y. Yitr.), but in its proper local sense of from 
(Lowth, Hn.), hefoie [J. D. Mich Ges. Hk Ew. Um.), or fiom before. — 
The force and beauty of the passage are impaired by converting the im- 
perative into a futoe (Targ.), or the singular imperative into a plural 
(Sept. Pesh. Hg ). — Lowth, on the authority of the Septuagint, Arabic, and 
n single manusciipt, supplies the words ulien he useth to strike the earth 
ivith terror, from the last clause of the nineteenth and twenty-fiist verses. 

11. As the Prophet, in the preceding verse, views the terror of Jehovah 
as approaching, so here he views it as already past, and describes the efiect 
which it has wrought. The eyes of the loftiness of man (i. e his haughty 
looks) are cast doini, and the height (or pride) of men is hi ought low, and 
Jefwvah alone is exalted m that day, not only in fact, but in the estimation 
01 nis creatures, as the passive form here used may intimate. — Man and 
men, me same words that occur m ver. 9, are variously rendered here by 
repeating the same noun (Sept. Pesh. Lu. Calv. Yitr. Hn.) by using two 
equivalents (Lowth, men and moitals , Ewald, men awl people) or by an 
^tithesis (Yulg: hominis, vnoimm). — The verb in the first clause agrees in 

T- w nearest antecedent, or the whole phrase may be regarded as 
the subject ^es. Heb. Gr. § 145, 1), as in Ewald’s version of it by a triple 
componnd (Hoohmuthsaugen). ^ 
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12. The general threatening of humiliation is now applied specihcally to 

a variety of lofty objects m which the people might he supposed to delight 
and trust, vers. 12-1 C. This enumeration is connected with what goes before, 
by an explanation of the jihrases used at the close of the ele\cnth verse. I 
say that day, fo) thae is a rhnj to Jehovah of Hosts [i.e. an appointed 
time for the manifestation of his power) (or against) eierij tinofj high 

and lofty, and upon eveiy thing exalted, and it corner (or shall come) down. 
— The common construction, for the day of Jehovah is or shall be (Sept. 
Ynlg Calv. E. V. Yitr. Lowth, Bar.), docs not account for the use of the 
conjunction or the preposition, the former of winch refers to the last words 
of the verse preceding, and the latter denotes the i elation of possession : 
there is a day to Jehovah, i.e. he has a dn// (Ewald), has it appointed 
(Gocc. Jun. J. D. Mich.), has it in reserve, or less exactly, holds a day 
(Hitzig) or holds a y ad yme til-day (Gesenius). — The specific sense of 
against (Jun. Cler. Yitr. Low. Bar. Hen ), may be considered as included 
in the wider one of on, — The version every one (Sept Jun. E. Y.) restricts 
the phrase too much to persons, which is only a part of the idea conveyed 
by the expression eveiy thing (Lu. Gocc. Yitr. J. D. Mich. Ges. &c.) To 
refer one clause to persons and the other to things (Calv. Barn.) is wholly 
arbitrary. — The same objection may be made to the common version of 

by pnoud, instead of its primary and comprehensive sense of high 
(Ewald. Gesen. in Lex ). — The translation of as an adjective, implying 
that the day of Jehovah was against high ami low (Calv. in Comm. Cocc. 
J. D. Mich.), is inconsistent with the usage of the void, and not so w’ell 
suited to the parallel clause, iu which lofty things alone are threatened 
With humiliation. 

13. To convey the idea of lofty and imposing objects, the Prophet makes 

use, not of symbols, but of specimens, selected from amoeg the things of 
this class most familiar to his readers, beginning with the two noblest species 
of forest trees. And on all the cedars of Lebanon (or the White Mountain, 
the chain dividing Palestmo fiom Syiia), that ate high and lofty, and on all 
the oaks of Baslian (now called El Bethenyeh, a mountainous district, east 
of Jordan, famous of old for its pastures and oak-forests) — Cedars and 
oaks are supposed by some to be here named, as emblems of gi eat men in 
general (Targ Jerome, Yitr. Low\ Ges.), or of the great men of Syria and 
Israel distinctively (Grotius) ; but this is not in keeping wuth the subse- 
quent context, in which some things are mentioned, w'hich cannot be under- 
stood as emblems, but only as samples of their several classes. The appli- 
cation of the terms to the oak and cedar wood used m the buildings erected 
by Uzziah and Jotham, (Knobel) is equally at variance with the context 
and good taste. That they do not refer to the actual prostration ofjird 
forests of Palestine or the neighbouring countiies by a tempest (Eos. Ew.), 
may be inferred from the impossibility of so explaining all the analogous 
expressions which follow. — On the trees and places mentioned in this verse, 
see Bobinson’s Palestine, vol. in. p. 440, and Appendix, p. 158. ^ 

14. The mention of Lebanon and Bashan in ver. 13 now leads to that 
of mountains in general, as lofty objects m themselves, and therefore help- 
ing to complete the general conception of high things, which the Prophet 
threatens with humiliation. And upon all the high mountains, ami upon 
all the elevated hills. ^ — For reasons given under the preceding verse, this 
cannot be regarded as a threatening against states and governments (Lowth), 
or against the mountaineers of Palestine ((Ecolampadius, Musculus), or 
against the fortresses erected by Jotham in the highlands of Judah (Kno- 
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bel), or against the fastnesses to which they had recourse in times of danger 
(Barnes), but must be explained as an additional specification of the general 
statement in yer. 12, that eve) y high thing should be humbled. 

15. To trees and hills he now adds walls and towers, as a third class 
of objects with which the ideas of loftiness and strength are commonly 
associated. And upon eveiy high toiiei and upon every fenced icall, 
literally cut ojf, i. e. rendered inaccessible by being fortified. — Lowth and 
others suppose these to be named as symbols of military strength, while 
Knobel supposes an allusion to the fortifications built by Jotham and 
Uzziah, and Hitzig assumes a transition just at this point from em- 
blematical to literal expressions ; all which is more or less at variance with 
the context. 

16. The Prophet now concludes his catalogue of lofty and conspicuous 
objects by adding, first, as a specific item, maritime vessels of the largest 
class, and then a general expression, summing up the whole in one de- 
scriptive phrase, as things attractive and imposing to the eye. And upon 
all ships oj T a) slush (such as were built to navigate the whole length of 
the Mediterranean sea), and upon all iniages (i. e. visible objects) oj desire, 
or rather admiration and delight. — It is a very old opinion that Tarshish 
means the sea, and ships of Tarshish seafaring vessels (Sept. 'irXoIov 
XduriG ; Luther, Schifie im Meer ; Cocceius, naves oceani) as distinguished 
from mere coast or river craft (Piscator). Prom the earliest times, however, 
it has also been explained as the name of a place, either Tarsus in Cilicia 
(Josephus. Targ. on Chron.) or Cilicia itself (Hartmann), or Carthage (Ka^- 

Sept, alibi), or a port in Ethiopia (Hensler), or Africa in general 
Targ, on Jer. and Kings), or a port m India (Jerome on Jer. x. 9. 
Arabic Ys. 1 King s chap, x,), or which is now the common opinion, Ten tessiis 
a Phenician settlement in the south-west of Spam, between the mouths of 
the Baetis or Guadalquivir, sometimes put for the extreme west (Ps. Ixxii. 
10). As the principal maritime trade, with which the Hebrews were 
acquainted, was to this region, ships of Tarshish would suggest the idea 
of the largest class of vessels, justly included in this catalogue of lofty and 
imposing objects. To suppose a direct allusion either to commercial wealth 
or naval strength (Lowth) is inconsistent with the context, although 
these ideas would of course be suggested by association. Most writers 
understand the last clause, hke the first, as a specific addition tp the fore- 
going catalogue, denoting some particular object or class of objects, such 
as pictures (E. Y. GiU’s ‘ pictures of Christ and the Yirgin Mary, of angels, 
saints, &c.’), statues (J. H. Mich. Doderlein. Kos.), lofty images or obelisks 
(Ewald),^ palaces (Targ. Jon.), tapestry (Calv.), ships (Sept, -jacrciv ^sav 

xdXXovg. Henderson, ^ all the vessels of delightful appearance’), or 
them decorated sterns, ‘ pietjB carin^e’ (Yitr. J. D. Mich. Hg.), or their 
gay fiags and streamers (Gesenius in Thesauro). But this indefinite diversity 
of explanation, as well as the general form of the expression, makes it pro- 
bable that this clause, notwithstanding the parallelism, was intended as a 
general expression for such lofty and imposing objects as had just been 
enumerated, — ' cedars, oaks, mountains, hills, towers, walls, ships, and in 
short, all attractive and majestic objects’ (Yulg. omne quod visu pulchrum 
est. Ges. ad loc. De W. Hk. Um. Bar.). Even Lowth’s translation, even/ 
lovely work of art, is, on this hypothesis, too much restricted. The inter- 
pretation which has mow been given is confirmed by the use of the analogous 
prosaic phrase '’P, to close and sum up an enumeration of particulars. 
Knobel, to whom are indebted for this illustration, cites as examples 
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2 Chron. xx\ii. 27, xxxyi. 10, Nah. ii. 10. — For an argument m favour 
of regarding Tarslnsh as the name of Carthage, see Murray’s EncyclopaBdia 
of Geography, Booh I, chap. i. § iv. According to Abuifeda, the Arabic 
geographer, Tunis was anciently called Taisis, 

17. This verse, by repeating the terms of ver. 11, brings us back from 
details to the general proposition which they were designed to illustrate and 
enforce, and at the same time has the effect of a strophical arrangement, in 
which the same buiden or chorus recurs at stated mtervals. And (thus, by 
this means, or in this way) shall the loftiness of man he cast doiiiiy and 
the piide of men he hiowfht low, and Jehovah alone exalted i7i that day. 
Or, retaining the form of the fii’st two verbs, which are not passive but 
neuter, and exchanging the future for the present, the sentence may be thus 
translated. So sinks the loftiness oj mail and hows the pride of men, and 
Jehovah alone is exalted in that day. For the syntax of the first clause, 
vide supra ad ver. 11. Cf. Ewald’s Heb. Gr. § 567. Gescnius, § 144. 

18. To the humiliation of all lofty things the Prophet now adds the 

entire disappearance of their idols. And the idols (as for the idols) the 
whole shall pass away. The construction he shall utterly abolish or cause 
to disappear (Galv. E. Y. Bar.) is at variance with the usage of the verb 
as an intransitive. To make it agiee with the plural noun, the idols shall 
utteily p>ass away (E. Y. marg. Low. Be W. Hk. Hn.), or the verb itself 
impersonal, it is past, gone, or all over with the idols (Aug. Ges. Um.), are 
unusual and harsh constructions. It is best to take 7'*^? not as an adverb 
but a noun meaning the whole, and agreeing regularly with the verb (Eos. 
Maur. Hg. Ew.). The omission of the article or suffix or may 

be resolved into the poetical usage of employing indefinite for definite ex- 
pressions (Ges. Heb. Gr. § ii. 4) ; but Knobel accounts for it still better by 
suggesting that the full phrase would have been (like 

Judges XX. 40), but the second noun is placed absolutely at the beginning 
of the sentence for the sake of emphasis — the idols, the whole shall pass 
away,” instead of ‘‘ the whole of the idols shall pass away.” — The brevity 
of this verse, consisting of a single clause, has commonly been regai'ded as 
highly emphatic, and, as Hitzig thinks, sarcastic But Hendewerk sup- 
poses what was once the first clause of this verse to have been accidentally 
transferred to that before it. The eighteenth verse, m his translation, 
stands as follows — ^‘Jehovah alone is exalted in that day, and the idols 
are all gone.” This conjecture, though ingenious, is entirely unsupported 
by exte 22 CAit:^ence, and certainly not favoured by the analogy of ver. 11, 
where the same three members are combined as in ver. 17. 

19. This verse differs from the tenth only by substituting a direct pre- 
diction for a warning or exhortation, and by adding the design of God’s 
terrible appearance. And they (the idolaters, or men indefinitely) shall 
enter into the caves of the rocks and into the holes of the earth, from htfoie 
the terror of Jehovah and the glory of his majesty in his aiising (i. e, when he 
arises) to terrify the earth. The first word rendered earth is the same that 
was translated dust m ver. 10, but even there it signifies the solid surface 
rather than the crumbling particles which we call dust. The most exact 
translation would perhaps be giound, — God is said to arise when he ad- 
dresses himself to anything, especially after a season of apparent inaction. 
The transitive meaning of the last verb, though unusual, is here required 
by the context, and is perhaps the primary, and proper one (see Gesen. 
Thes. s. V.). — The paronomasia m has been imitated by Culvin, 
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not m Ms Torsion bnt his notes (ad terrain torrendam), and by Gosenius 
(wenn er sich eiheht nncl die Erde heht). 

20. This IS an ainplilication of ver. 18, explaining how the idols wnrc to 
disappear, viz. by being thrown away iii haste, tenor, shame, and desperate 
contempt, by those who had worshipped them and trusted m them, as a 
means of facilitating their escape from the avenging presence of Jehovah. 
In that day shall man cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold (here 
named as the most splendid and expensive, in order to make the act of 
throwing them away still more significant) which they have made (an in- 
definite construction, equnalent m meaning to ivhith have been made), for 
him to worship, to the moles and to the hats (a proverbial expression for con- 
temptuous rejection). — This last clause has by some been connected im- 
mediately with what precedes, to how down to moles and bats, i. e, to crouch 
for concealment in their daik and filthy hiding-places (Luzzatto), or to 
worship images as blind as moles and bats (Jerome), or to worship moles 
and bats themselves (Sept. Tar. Vulg. ut adoraret talpas et vespertiliones), 
thus exchanging one form of idolatry for another still more disgusting 
(Grotius). But as the context relates not to the moral deterioration of 
idolaters, but to their terror and despair, it is commonly agreed that this 
clause IS to be construed with the verb shall cast, and the words immediately 
preceding to be read as a parenthesis. The idols made for them to worship 
they shall cast to the moles and bats, not to idolaters still blinder than 
themselves (Glassius), but to literal moles and bats, or the spots which they 
frequent, i. e. dark and filthy places (Knobel, in die Eumpelkammer).— The 
word as it stands in all editions and most manuscripts, is the infinitive 
of "iSn, to dig, preceded by a preposition and followed by a plural noun 
meaning holes (to dig holes, Kimchi) or rats (to tbe digging of rats, Gos. 
s. V.). But as five manuscripts make these two words one ; as several 
instances of long words erroneously divided occur elsewhere (1 Chron. 
xxxiv. 6 ; Jer. xlvi. 20 , Lam. iv. 3) ; and as the next word is also an un- 
usually long one with the veiy same particle prefixed; most modern writers 
are agreed that the true reading is (Theodotion a 

plural noun derived, by doubling two radicals, from “lan, to dig, and here 
used as the name of an animal, probably the mole (Jerome, Hk,' Hn. Ew ) ; 
for although moles are not found, like bats, in dark recesses, they may be 
mentioned for that very reason to denote that the idolaters should cast away 
their idols, not only before setting out, but on the way (Hn. Ew ). More 
piohably, however, moles and bats are put together on account of their 
defect of sight. On either supposition, it is needless to resort to the rab- 
binical tradition or the Arabic analogy for other meanings, such as rats 
(Ges. Manr. DeW.) or spairoivs (Hg.) or nocturnal buds (Aben Ezra).—- The 
sense of D^w^n is man in a^collectiye sense, not distnbutively a man (E. Y. 
Low. Bar.), the article being prefixed to universal teims, in various lan- 
guages, where we omit it (Ges. Heb. Gr. § 107, 1.)— The phrase they have 
madefo) him is commonly explained as a sudden enallage or change of 
number, really meaning they have madefoi themselves (Ges. DeW. Hk Hn.). 
Others suppose an abrupt transition from a collective to a distributive con- 
struction, udiich they have made each one for himself (E. Y. Eos.). Others 
refer the plural to the aidifieers or idol-makers (Hg. IGi.). Others cut the 
knot by making the verb singular (Um.) or by omitting (Low. Ear.), as 
do one or two manuscripts. The simplest construction is to take the verb 
indefinitely, and to make IP mean not /or himself (Ewald, die man sich 
maohte) but /or him, referring to man, the subject of the sentence. The 
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best translation of this danse is given in an old French version (oin on Ini 
aura faites) — The same version renders a preceding phrase Lhe idols made of 
Jus Sliver, and the same construction is adopted by Umbicit (die Gotzen 
seines Silbeis). But the suffix really belongs to the governing noun (Hk.), 
or rather to the vdiole complex phrase (Ges. Heb. Gr § 110, B), and the 
expression is perfectly equivalent in meaning to Jus stiver idols which is 
given in some veisions (Hn E\v ). The use of the present tense in render- 
ing this verse (Ges. Hg. Be W. Hk IJm ) does not agree so well with the 
expression in that day as the old common future form retained by Ewald 
(vide supra, ad ver 11). — On the pro\erbial sense of (jiving to the hats, as 
applied to the desolated families and houses, see Boherts’s Oiiental ‘Illus- 
trations. 

21. Continuing the sentence, he declaics the end for which they should 
throw away their idols, namely, to save themselves, casting them off as 
worthless encumbrances m order the more quickly to take refuge in the 
rocks. To (JO into the clefts of the lochs, and into the fissuies of the cliffs (or 
crags) from befoie the terioi of JehovaJi, and ft cm the glory of his majesty, in 
Jus cuising to ten if y the eaith, or as Lowdh more poetically renders, to stiika 
the eaith with terroi . — The translation, going, m going, when they go (Yitr. 
Ges. Hk. Hn ), as if the acts weic simultaneous, rests on a forced construc- 
tion, and leaves out of view the vei}" end for which they are described as 
throwing away their idols, to express which the infinitive must have its 
proper meaning (Hg. Bar. Ew. Um. Kn ). — The substitution of Jiee (Hg.) 
or Cl cep (Ges. Hk. Be W.) for go or entei is allowable in paraphiase but not 
in stiict translation. — The Englibli pihrases tagged rocH (E. Y.) and ciaggy 
locks (Low. Bar.) depart too much from the form of the original, wdiich is 
a simple noun, as well as from its etymological import, which is rather 
height than ruggedness. — The meaning of is not tojis (Calv. Cocc. 
E. Y.), which is elsewhere forbidden by the context (Judges xv. 8, 11), but 
Jissiucs (Sept. eyjeiMCLc, Yulg. cavernas), ansv^ering to clefts, txB cliffs to loch 
in the other clause. The whole phrase is rendered by a compound word in 
the German versions of Luther (Folsklufte), Be Wette (Bergklufte), and 
Hendewmk (Felsblocke). — The final recurrence of the same lefiain wffiich 
closed the eleventh and seventeenth verses, marks the conclusion of the 
choral or strophical arrangement at this verse, the next beginning a new 
context. 

22. Having predicted that the people would soon lose their confidence 
in idols, he now shew^s the folly of transferring that confidence to human 
patrons, by a general statement of man’s weakness and mortality, explained 
and amplified m the following chapter. Cease ye from man {i.e., cease 
to trust him or depend upon him), ivhose breath is m Jus nosh Us {i. e. 
whose life is transient and procaGous, with obvious allusion to Gen. ii. 7), 
for xiherein is ho to be accounted of (or at what rate is he to he valued) ? 
The interrogation forcibly implies that man’s" protection cannot be relied 
upon. — The version is he valued (Be Wette) seems inadequate, the passive 
participle having veiy commonly the force not only of the perfect but the 
future participle in Latin (Ges. Heb. Gr. § 131, 1). The reference of these 
general expressions to Egypt (Hk. Kn.) or to any other human power in 
particular, disturbs the relation of this verse, as a general proposition, to 
the specific threatemngs in the following chapter : — Some of the early Jews 
maliciously applied this verse to Christ, and their Christian opponents, 
instead of denying such a reference as foreign from the context and gratui- 
tous, admitteci it, but took the phrase to cease from m the sense of letting 
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alone or ceasing to molest (as in 2 Cliron. xxsy. 21), and instead of nD!! m 
what, read riDH a high place (Origen, Jerome : quia excelsns repntatns est 
ipse). This strange and forced construction is retamed by some of the 
earlier interpreters of modern times (OEcolampadius, Lyranus, Forcrius, 
Menochius). Even Luther’s version or rather paraphrase (ihr wisset nicht 
wie hoch er geachtet ist) seems to presuppose it, but may possibly be 
founded on a misapplication of the words in their natural and proper sense. 
In the Septuagmt this verse is wholly wantmg, and Vitringa supposes the 
translators to have left it out, as being an unwelcome truth to kings and 
princes ; but such a motive must have led to a much more extensive ex- 
purgation of unpalatable scriptures. It is found in the other ancient ver- 
sions, and its genuineness has not been disputed. — To cease fiom is to let 
alone ; in what specific sense must be determined by the context (compare 
2 Chron. xxxv. 21 with Prov. xxiii. 4). — On the pleonastic or emphatic 
form, cease for yourselves, see Ges. Heb. Gr. § 131, 3, c. 


CHAPTEE III. 

This chapter continues the threatenmgs against Judah on account of 
the prevailing iniquities, with special reference to female pride and luxury. 

The Prophet first explains his exhortation at the close of the last chapter, 
by shewing that God was about to take away the leading men of Judah, 
and to let it fall into a state of anarchy, vers. 1-7. He then shews that this 
was the effect of sin, particularly that of wicked rulers, vers. 8-15. He then 
exposes in detail the pride and luxury of the Jewish women, and threatens 
them not only with the loss of that in which they now delighted, but with 
widowhood, captivity, and degradation, ver. 16 — iv. 1. 

The first part opens with a general prediction of the loss of what they 
trusted in, beginning with the necessary means of subsistence, ver. 1. We 
have then an enumeration of the public men who were about to be removed, 
including civil, military, and religious functionaries, with the practitioners 
of certain arts, vers. 2, 3. As the effect of this removal, the government falls 
into incompetent hands, ver, 4. This is followed by insubordination and con- 
fusion, ver. 5. At length, no one is willing to accept public office, the people 
are wretched, and the commonwealth a ruin, vers. 6, 7. 

This ruin is declared to be the consequence of sin, and the people repre- 
sented as their own destroyers, vers. 8, 9. God’s judgments, it is true, are 
not indiscriminate. The innocent shall not perish with the guilty, but the 
guilty must suffer, vers. 10, 11. Incompetent and faithless rulers must espe- 
cially be punished, who, instead of being the guardians, are the spoilers of 
the vineyard ; mstead of protectors, the oppressors of the poor, vers. 12-15, 

As a principal cause of these prevailing evils, the Prophet now denounces 
female luxury, and threatens it with condign punishment, privation, and 
disgrace, vers. 16, 17. This general denunciation is then ampMed at great 
length, in a detailed enumeration of the ornaments which were about to be 
taken from them, and succeeded by the badges of captivity and mourning, 
vers. 18-24. The agency to be employed in this retribution is a disastrous 
war, by which the men are to be swept off, and the country left desolate,' 
vers. 25, 26. The extent of this calamity is represented by a lively exhibi- 
tion of the disproportion between, the male survivors and the other sex, 
suggesting at the same time the forlorn condition of the widows of the 
slain, chap. iv. 1. 
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1. This verse assigns, as a reason for the exhortation in the one pre- 

ceding, that God was about to take away from the people every ground 
of reliance, natural and moral. Cease ye from man, i.e. cease to trust 
in any human protection, for behold (implying a proximate futurity) the 
Lord (God considered as a sovereign) Jehovah of Hosts (as self-existent 
and eternal, and at the same time as the God of revelation and the God 
of his people) is taking away (or about to take away) fiom Jerusalem and 
from Judah (not only from the capital, but from the whole kingdom) the 
stay and the staff (^ue. all kinds of support, and first of all), the whole stay 
of bread, and the whole stay of watei (the natural and necessary means of 
subsistence). The terms are applicable either to a general famine produced 
by natural causes, or to a scarcity arising from invasion or blockade, such 
as actually took place when Judah was overrun by Nebuchadnezzar (2 
Kings XXV. 4; Jer. lii. 6, xxxviii. 9; Lam. iv. 4). — Instead of the uhole 
stay, prose usage would require eveiy stay, the form adopted by Gesenius 
and the later Germans. But the other construction is sustained by the 
analogy of the whole head and the uhole heart, chap. i. 5, and by the im- 
possibility of expressing this idea otherwise without circumlocution, as the 
addition of another noun excludes the article. — The old version stay and 
staff is an approximation to the form of the original, in which a mascu- 
line and feminine form of the same noun are combined, by an idiom 
common in Arabic, and not unknown in Hebrew (Nah. ii. 13), to denote 
universality, or rather all kinds of the object named. This form of ex- 
pression is retained in the Greek versions (Sept. Icyjjona xocl Ic'^vovffav. 
Aqu. xai' s^stafjbov. Symm. xa/ and the Jewish- ^ 

Spanish (sustentador y sustentadora). Others imitate it merely by com- 
bining synonymes alike in form (Calv. vigorem et vim. Vitr. fulcimentum 
et fulturam. Hitz. Stiitze und Stiitzpunkt; Ew. Stabund Stiitze). Others 
simply give the sense by reading every stay (Ges.), all stays of every hind 
(J. D. Mich.), one stay after another (Hk.), &c. — The last clause is re- 
jected as a gloss by Gesenius in his commentary, on the ground that its 
explanation of the first clause as denoting food and ^drink is inconsistent 
with the subsequent context, which explains it to mean public men. This 
objection is withdrawn in the second edition of his German version, but 
renewed by Hitzig and Knobel, with the addition of another, viz., that 
water is not a stay or staff of life. The last is frivolous, and the other 
groundless, as the last clause is not an explanation of the first, but begins 
a^^specification of particulars included in it. The stays of which they were 
to be deprived were first the stay of food, ver. 1, and then the stay of go- 
vernment, vers. 2, 3. ^ 

2. Next to the necessary means of subsistence, the Prophet enumerates 
the great men of the commonwealth, vers. 2, 3. The first clause has refer- 
ence to military strength, the second to civil and rehgious dignities. In. 
the second clause there is an inverse parallelism, the first and fourth terms 
denoting civil officers, the second and third religious ones. The omission 
of the article before the nouns, though not uncommon in poetry, adds much 
to the rapidity and life of the description. Hero and warrior, judge and 
projphet, and diviner and elder . — That the first is not a generic term includ- 
ing aU that follow (the great men, viz. the warriors, &c.) is clear from the 
parallelism, the terms being ai ranged in pairs, as often elsewhere (chaps, 
zi. 2 ; xix. 3, 6-'9 ; xxii. 12, 13 ; xlii. 19). — The idea here expressed by 
1U5 is not simply that of personal strength and prowess (Sept, 'ytyavra %a\ 
/V%uoyra), but the higher one of naihtary eminence or heroism (J. D. Mich, 
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Gcs. Hn., See ,). — Tlie literal version of tlie next plirase, Jiuni of wen, lias 
acquired a di&rent sense in modern English. It may heie denote cither a 
warrior of high rank, as S5monYmous with (Yitr. militia claiuni) or one 
of ordinary rank, as distinguished from it (Cocc. ducem et mill tern , Kn. 
Oherste und Genieinc). Compare 2 Sam xxiii. 8 . — Jnd(je may either be 
taken in its lestricted modern sense (Hk.), or in the wider one ot magistrate 
or ruler. — To a\oid the supposed incongruity of coupling the piophet and 
diviner together, some take in the had sense of a false or an unfaithful 
piophet (J D. Mich. Ges. Hg.) ; others take DDp m the good sense of a 
scribe (Targ ), a piudent man (E. Y.), or a sagacious prognosticator or 
adviser (Sept. Grot Bar ) ; while Hendewerk refers both wmrds to the pro- 
phet, making the first denote his office as a preacher, and the second as a 
foreteller ; all which is aibitrary, contraiy to usage, and entirely super- 
fluous. The people are threatened vith the loss of all their good or 

bad, true or false. Veict et Jalsa a Judceis paute} aiifeieiiiiu (Jerome). 

The last word in the verse is not to be taken in its primary and proper 
sense of old man (Vulg. senem), much less m the factitious one of sage 
(Lowu) oTivise wmu (Bs.), since all the foregoing terms aie titles denoting 
rank and office, but in its sccondaiy sense of eldei (Sept. <^^sc(3jTiPov. Lu. 
Aeltesten) or hereditary chief, and as such, a magistrate under tbe patri- 
archal system. It is here equivalent or parallel to judge, the one term 
denoting the functions of the office, the other the light by which it was 
held. — The change of the singulars in this verse for plurals (Luth. J. D. 
Mich.), though it does not aflect the sense, weakens its expression. 

3. To persons of official rank and influence, the Prophet adds, in order 
to complete his catalogue, practitioners of those arts upon which the people 
set most value. As the prophet and diviner stand together in ver. 2, so 
mechanical and magical arts are put together here. The first clause simply 
finishes the list of public functionaries which had been begun in the preced- 
ing verse. The chief of fifty, and the faiounte, and the counsellor, and the 
sliilful aruficei , and the eipeit enchautei , — The first title is derived from the 
decimal arrpgement of the people in the wulderness for judicial purposes 
(Exod. xviii. 25, 26), hut is afterwards used only as a military title. Hit- 
zig and Knohel understand it here as denoting an officer of low rank, m 
opposition to watiior m the verse preceding.— The next phrase literally 
signifies lifted vp in countenance (Yulg. honorahilem vultu), which is com- 
monly understood as a description of an eminent or honourable person. 
But as the same woids are employed to signify respect of persons or ]udiciai 
partiality, the phrase may here denote one highly favoured by a sovereign, 
a royal favourite (2 Kmgs v. 1 ; Lev. ix. 1^; Beut. x. 17 ; Job xiii. 10 • 
Mai. ii. 9), or respected, reverenced by the people (Lam. iv. 16; Dent! 
xviii. 50). Luther translates it as a plural or collective by lespectahle 
people (ehrliche Leute). — The counsellor here meant is not a private or pro- 
fessional adviser, but a public counsellor or minister of state. — D^n is here 
used in what seems to be its primary sense of skilful, with respek to ait 
(compare (So(pug m Passow’s Greek Lexicon). — The explanation of 
as denoting occult arts (Cler. Ges. Hg. Hn. Ewald, Hemimeistei), tboui^ 
countenanced by Chaldee and Syriac analogies, has no Hebrew usage to 
support it, and the expression of the same idea in the other clause is rather 
a reason for applyingthis to the mechanical aits, as is done by the Septua- 
gint {coiph ^ig/jriTLTova), Luther (weise Werkleute), Yitringa (mechanicarum 
artium peritum), Knohel, and others. XJmbreit seems to apply the term 
specially to the manufacture of idols, as J. D. Michaelis does to that of 
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arms (^nte Waffensclimicclo) Gesenius and Hitzig may have been led to 
reject tins old interpretation by a desire to evade the remarkable coinci- 
dence behvecn this prophecy and the fact recorded in 2 Kings xxir. 14, IG. 
— The last void in the veisc is taken strictly, as denoting a vhisper ” or 
the act of whispeimg, by Aqnila (rivv^rov Cocccms (piuclentem 

susurrorum), and Hitzig (kundigen des Gellusters) ; but its secondary 
sense of incantation, -with allusion to the nintterings and vrhisperings \?hich 
formed a pait of magical ceremonies, by Symniachus iMVGrtzfi), the 

Ynlgatc (cloqmi mystici), and moat modem writers. Accoidmg to J. D. 
Michaehs and Gesenms, it specially denotes the charming of serpents. The 
sense of eloquent oiato) (Lu Caly. Jun. E Y. Yitr. Low.) seems altogether 
aiLitrary. The analagous phrase (1 Sam. xvi. 18), to which 

Eosemnuller refers, is itself of doiihtfiil impoit, and pioves nothing. 

4. The natural consequence of the removal of the leading men must ^be 
the rise of incompetent successors, peisons without capacity, experience, or 
principle, a change which is here ascribed to God’s retiibutive justice. And 
I 'Will (jive chihhen to he theu oulas, and cfulchsh thinqs shall ffoion them. 
Some apply this, in a strict sense, to the weak and wicked reign of Ahaz 
(Ew. Hg. Hk Kn.), others m a wider sense to the series of weak kings 
after Isaiah (Gro. Low.) But there is no need of restricting it to kings at 
all, as denotes a ruler in general, and in ver. 3 is applied to rulers of 
inferior lank. The most probable opinion is that the incompetent rulers 
are called hoys or children not in respect to age hut chaiactcr, “ non ratione 
aetatis sed impiudcntioB et ineptitudmis ” (J. H Mich.). Calvin, Cocceius, 

Lowth, and Gesenius take as a simple equivalent to and J. 

D. Michaehs translates it siicUings Hitzig makes it qualify the verb in- 
stead of agreeing wuth it as its subj’ect. “ They (the children) shall rule 
over them with arbitrary cruelty.” Hendewerk and ILaobel give the same 
meaning to the noun, but retain the usual construction. ‘‘ And tyranny 

shall rule over them.” Most probably, however, is an abstract 

term used for the concrete, jmetiUties or childishness for childish jieisons, or 
still moie contemptuously, childish things (Lu. Ew. Urn.) The Targumhas 

wealihngs (^WH), the Septuagint s/js^raUrai, the Yulgtiie eff^oeminatif Junius 
and Tremellius/(:r6i9m?06‘i. 

5. As the preceding veise describes bad government, so this describes 
anarchy, the suspension of all government, and a consequent disorder in the 
relations of society, betraying itself in mutual violence, and in the disregard 
of natural and aitificial claims to deference. And the ‘peojde shall act 
ii/ramiicaliy, man against manj and man against his Jellow. They shall 
he insolent, the youth to the old man, and the mean man to the noble. 
The passive construction, the peoyle shcdl he oppressed (E. Y. Low. Bar.), 
does not agree so veil with the usage of the preposition folio v mg as the 
reflexive one now commonly adopted. The insertion of another verb (man 
striving against man, Bar ) is wholly unnecessary. The second verb is 
commonly explained to mean the insolence or arrogance of upstarts to their 
betters (Calv. insolescet. Er. Ys. se portera arrogamment) ; but the best 
lexicographers give it the stronger sense of acting ferociously (Cocc. Ges. 
"Winer, Burst), or, to combine both ideas, with ferocious insolence, (Hitzig, 
stiirmen, Gesenius, lossiurmen ; Hendewerk, wiithet , Hendeison, outrage.) 
— The passive participles in the last clause properly signify despised and 
Jionoined, i. e, once despised, once honoured (Cler. qui antea spretus erat) ; 
or, according to the common idiomatic usage of passive participles, to he 
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despised i to he honoured, not so mucli with reference to moral character as 
to rank and position m society. The restriction of the first clause to the 
ric^orous exaction of debts (Glericus) is inconsistent with the context and the 
parallelism. On contempt of old age, as a sign of barbarism, see Lam. iv, 
16 ; Dent xxviii. 50. Eight manuscripts and fifteen editions read for 
but all the ancient versions presuppose the common reading. 

G. Having predicted the removal of those qualified to govern, the rise 
of incompetent successors, and a consequent insubordmation and confusion, 
the Prophet now describes this last as having reached such a height that 
no one is willing to hold office, or, as Matthew Henry says, the govern- 
ment goes a-beggmg.” This verse, notwithstanding its length, seems to 
contain only the protasis or conditional clause of the sentence, in which the 
commonwealth is represented as a ruin, and the task of managing it pressed 
upon one living in retmement, on the ground that he still possesses decent 
raiment, a lively picture both of general anarchy and general wretchedness. 
When a man shall take hold of his brother {i,e., one man of another) in his 
father s house (at home in a private station, saying,) thoit hast raiment, a 
ruler shalt thou he to us, and this ruin (shall he) under thy hand {i. e. under 
thy power, control, and management). It is equally consistent with the 
syntax and the usage of the words to understand the man as addressing his 
brother, in the proper sense, or in that of a near kinsman, of or belonging 
to the house of his (the speaker’s) father, i, e. one of the same family (Yulg. 
domesticum patris sui. J. H. Mich., cognatum. Hendew., Einen von den 
seinen). But the offer would then seem to be simply that of headship or 
chieftainship over a family or house, whereas a wider meaning is required 
by the connection. Eor raiment, Henderson reads an abundant wardrobe, 
and explains the phrase as meaning, thou art lich, because clothing forms a 
large part of oriental wealth, and the same explanation is given in substance 
by Glericus, Hendewerk, Barnes, and Umbreit. But Yitringa, Gesenius, 
Bosenmiiller, Knobel, and others, understand the words more probably as 
meaning “ thou hast still a garment,” whereas we have none, implying gene- 
ral distress as well as anarchy. Yitringa and Lowth make HD? a verb, as it 
is elsewhere, meaning go or come, as a particle of exhortation (vide supra 
chap. ii. 8), and connect with what precedes, but m different ways. 
Yitringa’ s construction is that a man shall lay hold of his brother, in whose 
paternal house there is raiment, saying, come on (agedum), &c. Lowth’s, 
that a man shall lay hold of his brother byfhe garment, saying, come, &c. 
All other writers seem to be agreed that is an unusual mode of writing 
(see Ges. Heb. Gr. § 85). — The at the beginning has been variously 

rendered, for, because (Sept. Targ. Yulg. *Pesh.), therefore (Lowth), if 
(Junius), then if (Bos.), then (Lu. Ges. Bar. Km.). Henderson uses the 
periphrasis should any one, &c. Hrtzig and Ewald agree with Galvin, * 
Yitringa, Glericus, and the English Bible in rendering it when, and regard- 
ing the two verses as one continuous sentence. — The word saying, in the 
first clause, is inserted by two manuscripts, and supplied by most versions 
ancient and modern. — Thirty-five manuscripts and two editions read in 
the plural. 

7. This verse contains the refusal of the invitation given in the one 
preceding. In that day he shall lift up (his voice in reply) saying, I will 
not he a healer, and in my house there is no bread, and there is no clothe 
ing ; ye shall not make me a ruler of the people. In that day may either 
mean at once, without deliberation, or continue the narrative without special 
emphasis. Some supply hand after lift up, as a gesture of swearing, or 
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the name of God as in the third commandment, and understand the phrase 
to mean that he shall suea7 (Saad. Lu. Calv. E. Y., J". D. Mich ). But the 
great majority of writers supply voicey some in the specific sense of answer- 
mg (Sept. Yulg. Targ. Pesh. Cler.) or in the simple sense of uttering (Cocc, 
Ges. De W. Ew.), but others with more probability in that of speaking with 
a loud voice (Yitr. Eos.), or distinctly and with emphasis, he shall protest 
(Hn.) or openly declaie (Low.). The Yulgate, Luther, and Gesenius, have 
I am not a healer, but if that were the sense, the verb would probably be 
suppressed. The meaning of the wmrds seem to be either I cannot, as a 
confession of unfitness (Targ. Eos. De. W. Hk. Um.), or I will not, as an 
expression of invincible aversion (Calv. Cocc. Cler. E. Y. Low. Hn. Kn.). — 
The Septuagint and Clencus take m the sense of pyince or perfect, 
Cocceius translates it literally hinding, Ewald hinder. Saadias makes it 
mean one who binds his head with a diadem ; Montanus an executioner like 
the Latin lictoy. The true sense of heale) is given by the Yulgate (medi- 
cus), Calvin (curator), Luther (Artzt), and most of the later versions. There 
is no need of reading for in niy house (Calv. Cler. Hn. Ew. Kn.), as the 
words do not directly give a reason for refusing, but simply deny the fact 
alleged in the request. Clencus, Lowth, and Henderson carry out their 
interpretation of the previous verse by supposing the excuse here given to be 
that he was not rich enough to clothe and feast the people as oriental chiefs 
are expected to do. But the whole connection seems to shew that it is a 
profession of great poverty, which, if true, shews more clearly the condition 
of the people, and if false, the general aversion to office. The last clause 
does not simply moan do not make me, but you must not, or you shall not 
make me a ruler. Gesenius and all the later Germans except Ewald sub- 
stitute the descriptive present for the future in this verse. 

8. The Prophet here explains his use of the word rum in reference 
to the commonwealth of Israel, by declaring that it had in fact destroyed 
itself by the offence which its miquities had given to the holmess of God, 
here compared to the sensitiveness of the human eye. Do not wonder at its 
being called a ruin, /or Jerusalem totters and Judah falls (or Jerusalem is 
tottering and Judah fallmg), because their tongue and their doings (words and 
deeds being put for the whole conduct) are against Jehovah (strictly to or 
towards, but m this connection pecessarily implying opposition and hostility), 
to resist (i. e. so as to resist, implying both the purpose and effect) his glori- 
ous eyes (and thereby to offend them). The Peshito seems to take these as 
the words of the man refusing to govern ; but they are really those of the 
Prophet explaining his refusal, or rather one of the expressions used in mak- 
ing the offer, as clearly involves an allusion to one of its deriva- 

tives. The **13 IS therefore not to be taken in the sense of yea (Um.) 
or surely (Calv.), but m its proper sense of for, because (Sept. Yulg. &c.). 
Here as in chap. i. 16, is variously rendered ad inventiones (Yulg.), stu- 

dia (Calv.), conata (Mont.), but the only meaning justified by etymology is 
that of actions, Cocceius, who refers the whole prophecy to the times of 
the Hew Testament, understands by their resisting God’s glorious eyes, the 
opposition of the Jews to the Son of God when personally present. Totter 
BXiAfall are supposed by some to be in antithesis, contrasting the calamities 
of Jerusalem with the worse calamities of Judah (Knobel), or the partial 
downfall of the kingdom under Ahaz, with its total downfall under Zedekiah 
(Yitringa) ; but they are more probably poetical equivalents, asserting the 
same fact, that Jerusalem and Judah, though peculiarly the Lord’s, were 
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nevertheless to fall and be destroyed for their iniquities — The present foiin 
is adopted here, not only by the modern writers, but by the Scptuagint, 
Vulgate and Luther. The emendation of the text by changing to 
(Low.) or '’13^ (J D. Mich ), is needless and without authority. — For the 
orthography of see Evald’s Heb. Gr § 80. 

9. As they make no secret of their depravity, and as sin and suffering 
are inseparably connected, they must bear the blame of their own destruc- 
tion. The expression of tJieir coxtntenaiices testifies against them, and their 
sin, like Sodom, they disclose, they hide it not Woe unto their soul, fox they 
have done evil to themselves. — The first clause is applied to respect of persons 
or judicial partiality, by the Targum Clencus (liabita hommum 

ratio), Hitzig (ihr Ansehn der Person), and Gesenius in bis Thesaurus. 
This construction is fa-^ cured by tbe usage of the phrase *y>Dn (Deut. 
i. 17, xvi. 19 ; Prov. xxiv, 23, xxviii. 21) ; hut the context seems to shew 
that the Prophet has reference to general character and not to a specific 
sin, while the parallel expressions in this verse make it almost certain that 
the phrase relates to the expression of the countenance. Some explain it 
accordingly of a particular expression, such as shame (Sept ), impudence 
(Vulg.), obduracy (Jun.), stodfastness (Lowth), confusion (Ges ), insensi- 
bility (Ew.). But the various and even contradictory senses thus put upon 
the word may serve to shew that it is more correctly understood, as de- 
noting the expression of the countenance generally, by Calvin (probatio), 
Cocceius (adspectus), Gussetius (quod dant cognoscendum), the English 
Version (shew), Be Wette (Ausdruck), and other recent writers. The 
sense is not that their looks betray them, but that they make no effort at 
concealment, as appears from the reference to Sodom. Quod unum 
habebant in peccatis bonum perdunt, peccandi vcrecundiam (Seneca). — The 
expression of the same idea first in a positive and then in a negative form 
is not uncommon m Scripture, and is a natural if not an English idiom. 
Madame d’Arblay, in her Memoirs of Br Burney, speaks of Omiah, the 
Tahitian brought home by Captain Cook, as “ uttering first affirmatively 
and then negatively all the little sentences that he attempted to pronounce.” 
For examples involving this same verb see JosL vii. 19 ; 1 Sam. 
id. 17, 18. The explanation of as meaning reconqmice, 7 eward 
(Vulg. Cier. E. V. Um.), is rejected by most of the modern writers, who 
make it correspond very nearly to the English treat, in the sense of doing 
either good or evil. They have treated themselves ill, or done evil to 
themselves ” (Cocc. sibimet ipsis male facinnt. Ewald : sie thaten sich 
bbses). Hengstenberg maintains (Comm, on Psalm vii. 5) that the verb 
means properly to do good, and is used in a had sense only by a kind of 
irony. The phrase to their sonl may be understood strictly (Calv. E. V. 
Hg. Be W.) or as meaning to their life (Cler. Ges.) ; but the singular form 
of the noun seems to imply that it is used as a periphrasis for the reflexive 
pronoun to themselves. Bavid Kimchi ^ays that his father derived Hisn 
ffiom ‘^50 to be hard, making the radical ; but the derivation from “^^/is 
now universally adopted. 

10, Tha righteous are encouraged by the assurance that the judgments 
of God shall not be indiscriminate. Say ye of the righteous that it shall be 
well, for the fruits of their doings they shall eat. The object of address 
seems to be not the prophets or ministers of God, but the people at large 
or men indefinitely. The concise and elliptical first clause may be variously 
construed— Say, it^is right (or righteous) that (they should eat) good, 
that they should eat the finiit of their doings.”— Say, it is right (or God 
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is righteous), for it is good that they should eat,” &c. — Say (what is) 
right,” z.e. pronounce just judgment. The verb is made to govern 
dnectly by Yitnnga (justum priedicate beatum), Lowth (pronounce ye a 
blessing on the iightcous), Gesenius (preisot den Gerechten). The pre- 
position to IS supplied by the Targum, Peshito, Vulgate (dicite justo), 
English Version, Barnes, and Henderson. The constmction most agree- 
able to usage IS that given by Luther, J. D. Michaelis, Be Wette, Hende- 
weik, Ewald, Umbreit, Knobel — Say ye of the righteous (or concerning 
him) that, &c. One mamisciipt reads m the singular, but the 
plural foim agrees with as a collective. 

11. This is the conveise of the foregoing proposition, a threatening 

corresponding to the promise. Woe unto the nuked, (it shall be) ill (with 
him), jo} the thine/ ^lone hij his Junuh shall he done to him, — Calvin and 
Ewald separate from and connect it with VP woe (or alas I ) to 

the wicked it is (or shall be) ill,” a construction favoured by the Masorctic 
accents. Kimchi makes n agree with m the sense of an evd wicked 
man, i.e. one who is wicked both towards God and man. (See Gill ad loc.) 
This interpretation is adopted by Luther, Cocceius, Vitringa, Clericus, and 
J. H. Michaehs. Be Wette, Hendewerk, and Knobel give the same con- 
struction, but take in the sense of wretched, “ woe to the wicked, the 
unhappy.” But seems evidently parallel to in ver. 10, and cannot 
therefore be a mere epithet. Umbreit follows the Vulgate, Clericus, &c., 
in giving to the sense of lecompence. Luther and Henderson explain 
it to mean meiifc or desert j Calvin, Lowth, and Gesenius, more correctly 
work. 

12. The Prophet now recurs to the evil of unworthy and incapable 
ruleis, and expresses, by an exclamation, wonder and concern at the result. 
My people! their oppiessors cue childish, and women ride over them. My 
people! thy leaders aie seduceis, and the way of thy ^mtlis (the way where 
thy path lies) they swallow up (cause to disappear, destroy). — “DJ? is usually 
construed in the first clause as an absolute nominative ; but by makinc^ it 

(as Umbreit does) an exclamation, the parallelism becomes more exact. 

Gesenius and Hitzig explaiaP^JJ as a plurahs majestaticus referring to 
Ahaz, which is needless and arbitrary. is m the singular because it is 

used adjectively, the predicate being often m the singular when the subject 
is plural. (Ges. Heb. Gr. § 144, 6, c.) Instead of thy yiiides, Luther 
reads thy comforteis; others, those who call thee happy, which is one of the 
meanings of the Hebrew w’ord, and was perhaps designed to be suggested 
here, but not directly as the primary idea. The paronomasia introduced 
into the last clause by Cocceius (qui ducunt te seducunt te), the Butch 
version (die u leyden verleyden u), and Gesenius (deine Edhrer verfiihren * 
dich), is not found m the original, 

13. Though human governments might he overthrown, God still re- 
mained a sovereign and a judge, and is here represented as appearing, coming 
forward, or assuming his position, not only as a judge but as an advocate, 
or rather an accuser, in both which characters he acts at once, implying 
that he who brings this charge against his people has at the same time 
power to condemn. Jehovah standeth up to plead, and is stanclmr/ to jiidye 
the nations. The first verb properly denotes a reflexive act, viz. that of 
placing or presenting himself. The participle is used to represent the 
scene as actually passing. The meaning of is to plead or conduct a 
cause for another or one’s self. — Some understand the last clause to mean 
that the judge is still standing, that he has not yet taken his place upon the 
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judcrment-seat. According to Clericus, it represents the case as so clear 
that the judge decides it standing, without sitting down to hear argnment or 
evidence. But these are needless and unnatural refinements.— Yitrmga 
makes and synonymous, which is contrary to usage. Nations here, 
as often elsewhere, means the tribes of Isiael. See Gen. slix. 10 ; Dent, 
xxxii. 8; xxxiii. 3, 19; 1 Kings xxii. 28; Mich. i. 2. There is no need 
therefore of reading for as Lowth does. 

14. This verse describes the parties moie distinctly,^ and begins the ' 
accusation. Jehovah will entei into judgment (engage m litigation, both as 

a party and a judge) iiith the elders of his j^vople (the heads of houses, 
families and tribes) and the chiefs thereof (the hereditary chiefs of Israel, 
here and elsewhere treated as responsible representatives of the people). 
And ye (even ye) have consumed the vmeyaid (of Jehovah, his church or 
chosen people), the spoil of the poor (that which is taken from him by vio- 
lence) is in your houses . — Hendewerk regards the last clause as the lan- 
guage of the Prophet, giving a reason why God would enter into judgment 
with them ; but it is commonly regarded as the commencement of the judge’s 
own address, which is continued through the following verse. — The particle 
with which the second clause begins is not equivalent io for (Yulg. Lu.) or 
but (Cocc.), but connects what follows with an antecedent thought not ex- 
pressed. It may here be rendered even, and so, or so then (Ges.). Lowth 
has as for you, and the pronoun is certainly emphatic, you from whom it 
could least have been expected, you who ought to have prevented it. — Hen- 
derson thinks that vmeyaid is here used collectively for vineyards, and that 
literal spoliation of the poor is the particular offence denounced, or one here 
chosen to represent the rest. But the common opinion is more probable, 
viz. that the Prophet here uses the same metaphor which forms the basis of 
his parable in chap v. — The proper meaning of is the afflicted from 
whatever cause ; but it is commonly applied to the poor. Ewald translates 
rigidly the sufferer's spoil (des Duiders Baub.) 

15. The Lord’s address to the elders of Israel is continued in a tone of 

indignant expostulation. What mean ye (hterally ivhat is to you, equivalent 
in English to what have you, i. e. what right, what reason, what motive, 
what advantage) that ye crush my people (a common figure for severe 
oppression. Job v. 4, Prov. xxii. 22), and grind the faces o) the poor (upon 
the ground, by trampling on their bodies, another strong figure for contemp- 
tuous and oppressive violence), saith the Lord Jehovah of Hosts (which is 
added to remind the accused of the sovereign authority, omniscience, and 
omnipotence of Him by whom the charge is brought against them). — The 
first verb does not mean merely to weaken (Cocc.), bruise (Calv.), or break 
(Yitr.), but to break in pieces, to break utterly, to oush (Lowth). — By the 
faces of the poor some understand their or the poor themselves, and 

by grinding them, reducing, attenuatiug, by exaction and oppression (Ges. 
Hg. Hk. Hn.) Others refer the phrase to literal injuries of the face by 
blows or wounds (Ew. Um.) But the simplest and most natural interpreta- 
tion is that which applies it to the act of grinding the face upon the ground 
by trampling on the body, thus giving both the noun and verb tbeii* proper 
meaning, and making the parallelism more exact. — The phrase at the begin- 
mng of the verse cannot constitute an independent clause, what mean ye ? 
(Barnes), but merely serves to introduce the question. 

16. 17. The Prophet here resumes the thread which had been dropped 
or broken at the close of ver. 12, and recurs to the undue predominance- of 
female influence, but particularly to the prevalent excess of female luxury, 
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not only as sinful in itself, but as a chief cause of the violence and social 
disorder previously mentioned, and therefore to be punished by d sease, 
widowhood, and shameful exposure. These two verses, like the sixth and 
seventh, form one continued sentence, the and at the beginning of ver. 17 
introducing the apodosis, for which reason, and also on account of its rela- 
tion to because in ver. 16, its full force cannot be expressed by a literal 
translation. And Jehovah said (in addition to what goes before, as if begin- 
ning a new section of the prophecy), because the daughters of Zion (the 
women of Jerusalem, with special reference to those connected with the 
leading men) are lofty (m their mien and cairiage) and walls with out- 
stretched neck (hterally, stretched of neck ^ so as to seem taller), and gazing 
(ogling, leering, looking wantonly) with their eyes^ and with a tripling walk 
they walk, and loith their feet they make a tinkling (^. e. with the metallic 
rings or bands worn around their ankles), therefore the Lord will make laid 
the croiin of the daughters of Zion, and tlieir nakedness Jehovah will uncover 
{i, e. he will reduce them to a state the very opposite of they: present pride 
and finery). — Jerome speaks of men who understood the daughters of Zion 
here to mean the souls of men. Eichhorn takes it in the geographical sense 
of smaller towns dependent on Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 45, 47, 2 Chron, xviii. 
18). But the obvious meaning is preferred by almost all interpreters. — 
They are described as stretching out the neck, not by bending forwards, nor 
by tossmg the head backwards (Hn.), but by holding it high (Sept. 

so that the phrase corresponds to lofty m the clause preceding. — 
Above forty editions and eight manuscripts read deceiving, i. e. by 

a false expression of the eyes (Oocc. menticntes oculis), or by disguising 
them with paint (Lowth), in allusion to the very ancient fashion (2 Kings 
ix. 30) oculos circumducto nigrore fucare (Cyprian de Hab. Yirg.). ^ This 
last sense may be put upon the common reading by deriving it from i. g, 
Chald. to stain or dye, which may be the ground of Luther’s version, 
with painted faces. It is commonly agreed, however, that it comes from 
the same verb in the sense of looking, looking around, with the accessory 
idea here suggested by the context of immodest, wanton looks. This idea 
is expressed by the Septuagint (Iv vsufiam (xp^aXfx^ojv), the Yulgate (vagantes 
oculis), Gesenius (frech die Augen werfend), Ewald (schielender Augen), 
and Henderson (ogling eyes). — The masculine suffix in DHvJp is regarded 
by Henderson and Knob el as containing an allusion to the unfeminine con- 
duct of these women ; but the manner here described is rather childish than 
masculine, and this form is probably used as the primary one and originally 
common to both genders. (See Ges. Heb. Gr, § 119, 1.) — The baldness 
mentioned in the last clause is variously explained as an allusion to the 
shaving of the heads of prisoners or captives (Knobel), or as a sign of 
mourning (Rosenmuller), or as the effect of disease (Ges. Ew. &c.), and par- 
ticularly of the disease which bears a name (Lev. xiii. 2) derived from the 
verb here used (Jun. Cocc. E. V.). Neither of these ideas is expressed!, 
though all may be implied, m the terms of the original For the con- 
struction of see Gesen, Heb. Gr. § 126, 3. For that of HV-IIOJ 

vide supra, chap. i. 4. 

18. Although the prediction in v. 17 implies the loss of all ornaments 
whatever, we have now a minute specification of the things to be taken away. 
This specification had a double use ; it made the judgment threatened more 
explicit and significant to those whom it concerned, while to others it gave 
some idea of the length to which extravagance m dress was carried. There 
is no need (as Ewald well observes) of supposing that all these articles were 
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ever worn at once, or that tho passage was designed to be descriptive of a 
complete dress. It is rather an enumeration of detached particulars which 
might or might not bo combined in any mdividual case. As in other cases 
where a variety of detached particulars are enumerated simply by them names, 
it is now Aery difiicult to identify some of them. This is the less to be re- 
gretted, as the main design of the enumeration was to shew the prevalent 
estravagancG m dress, an effect not who% dependent on an exact mterpie- 
tation of the several items. The interest of the passage, m its details, is 
not exegctical, but archaiological, in Avhich light it has been sepaiatcly and 
elaborately discussed by learned wi iters, especially by Schroeder m his Cora- 
mentarms philologico-criticus de vestitu mulierum Hebriearnin ad Jesai. 
iii. ver. 16-24, cum prasfatione Alberti Schultens, Lugd. Bat 1745. Of 
later date, but loss authority, in Haitmann’s Hebnierinn am Putztische und 
als Braut. Nothing more will be hero attempted than to give what is noAV 
most commonly regarded as the true meaning of the terms, with a few of 
the more important variations in the doubtful cases. In that day (tho time 
appointed for tlie judgments just denounced) the Lonl ivdl take an ay (liter- 
ally cause to depart, fiom the daughteis of Zion) the havery (in the old 
English sense of finery) of the anlJe-bamh (the noun from which the last 
verb in ver. 16 is derived) and the cauls (or caps of net- work) and the cres- 
cents (oi little moons, metallic ornaments of that shape) — Schioeder explains 
to mean little suns, corresponding to the little moons winch follow, 
and derives the word as a diminutive from with a permutation of one 
labial for another. This explanation is adopted by Winer, Ewald, and 
Knohel. According to Henderson, the w^ord means tasselled tresses, %. e. 
locks of hair braided and hanging to the feet. 

19. The pendants (hterally diops, A e. ear-rings) and the hncelets (for 
the arm, or according to Ewald, collars for the neck, Halsbande) and the 
veils (the word here used denoting the peculiar oriental veil, composed of 
two pieces hooked together below the eyes, one of which pieces is thrown 
hack over the head, while the other hides the face). The first word in the 
verso is rendered by the English Version, chains, and in the margin, sueel- 
halls, hut more correctly by the Septuagmt, yAdsfia or pendant. 

20. The caps (or other ornamental head-dresses) and the ankle-chains 
(connecting the ankle-hands, so as to regulate the strength of the step) md 
the girdles, and the houses (^. e. places or receptacles) oj bieadth, (meaning 
probably the perfume-boxes or smelling-bottles worn by the oriental women 
at their girdles) and the amulets (the same word used above in ver. 3, in the 
sense of incantations, but which seems like the liddim Jascinum to have also 
signified the antiJote). Tiie first word of this verse is now commonly ex- 
plained to mean turbans, but as these are distinctly mentioned afterwards, 
this term may denote an ornamental cap, or perhaps a diadem or circlet of 
gold or silver. (Ewald, Kronen, Eiig. Ys. bonnets ) The next word is 
explained to mean hnuclets by the Septuagiut (4's>A/a) and Ewald [Arm- 
spangen), but by tho English Version more correctly, though perhaps too 
vaguely, ornaments of the ley For ijinlles, smell uuf -bottles, and amulets, the 
English Version has head-bands, tablets (but m the maigin, houses of the 
soul), md ear-rinys, perhajis on account of the superstitious use which was 
sometimes made of these (Gen. xxxv. 4). 

^ Ti. Ihe rings, strictly signet-nngs, but here put for finger-rmgs, or lings 
m general, and the nose-juvels, a common and veiy ancient ornament in 
eastern countries, so that tbo version, of the jace, is unnecessary, as 
well as inconsistent with the derivation from CDIJ, to pciforate. 
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22. The holiday chesm, and the mantles and the robes and the purses. 
The first word is from }^’?n to pull off, and is almost universall}^ explained 
to mean clothes that are taken off and laid aside, i. e, the best suit, holiday 
or gala dresses, although this geneial expression seems misplaced in an 
enumeration of minute details. The English veision, changeable suits of 
appaiel, though ambiguous, seems intended to express the same idea. The 
next two words, according to their etymology, denote wide and flowing upper 
garments. The English veision of the last word, ci isjnng-pms, supposes it 
to relate to the dressing of the hair. The same idea seems to be expressed 
by Calvin (acus) and Cocceius (acus discriminales ) The ^Yord is now 
commonly explained, from the iaabic analogy, to signify bags or purses 
probably of metal. 

23. ilie miuois and the tunics (inner garments made of linen), and the 

tuihans (the common oriental head-dress, from to wrap) and the leils. 
— The first word is explained to mean their thin transparent dresses, by 
the Septuagmt [diapav^ Ehmchi, Sebroeder, Eosonmuiler and 

Ewald (der feinen Zeuge) , but most writers understand it to denote the 
small metalic mirrors carried about by oriental women. Instead of tuihans 
(Eng. Ys. hoods) Henderson supposes to denote iihands used for 

binding the hair or fastening the tiara. The same writer explains the veil 
here spoken of to be the large veil covering all the other garments, and 
therein diffeimg from the small veil mentioned in ver. 19. The same ex- 
planation is given by Knobel (Uebcrvuifc) , but other winters make an 
opposite distinction. 

24. The threatening is still continued, but wfith a change of form, the 
things to be taken away being now contrasted with those which should suc- 
ceed them. And it shall he or happen (equivalent in force to then, after ail 
this) that instead of pe fume (aromatic odour or the spices which afford it) 
theie shall he stench, and instead of a girdle a lope, and instead of h aided 
U'orh baldness (or loss of hair by disease or shaving, as a sign of captivity 
or mourning), and instead of a full lope a gucUng of sackcloth, burning m- 
stead of beauty. The inversion of the terms m this last clause, and its 
brevity, add greatly to the strength of the expression. — Several of the ancient 
versions render pto by dust (Sept. Arab. Sjn-.), but it strictly denotes disso- 
lution, putrefaction, and is hero used as the opposite of viz., stench, 
not specifically that of corpses, wounds, or the disease supposed to be re- 
ferred to m ver. 17 (Eos G-es. Hg. Hk, Ew" ), but stench in general, or per- 
haps with particular allusion to the squalor of captivity or momming. — fTSpJ is 
explained to mean a rent, rent garment, rag or rags, as signs of poverty or 
grief, by Calvin (laeeratio), Cocceius (lacerum), Lowth (rags), and Knobel 
(ein Fetzen) . But tbe meaning coj cl or i ope, given in the Septuagmt {pypivhp 

and Yulgate (pro zono funiculus), is adopted by Clericus (funis), 
Gosenius (einen Strick), and most modern writers. — The Septuagmt ex- 
plains to mean a golden ornament of the head ; Yitrmga a solid orna- 
ment of gold, perhaps from T\^p, hat d. It is now explained, from an Arabic 
meaning of the same root, to denote tinned iroik, or a shape produced by 
turning. (See Gesen. s. v.) The cognate H^pD is applied to ornamental 
work in wood or metal, but this, perhaps, in derision, to the laborious braid- 
ing of the hair, as appears from its being in antithesis to baldness. — Ewald 
reads "’HS as two words meaning the fulness* or wideness (fiom nns, to 
open) of an ample lobe (from to revolve or fiow around), contiasted with 
a tight girding of sackcloth. Gesenins makes the sense the same, but re- 
gai'ds as a compound word denoting the full robe itself. The Eng- 
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lisli version (stomaciier) supposes it to be a particular ornamental part of 
^ress. — The ancient versions take as a conjunction, and connect the last 
clause with the next verse, for instead of beauty, thy men, &c. (Sept. 
Yulg.), or make it an independent clause, by treating nnn as a verb (Tai'g. 
Pesh.) ; but all the modern writers are agreed in making a noun, from 
to bum, like '’V, from nij;. The ha mug mentioned is supposed 
to be that of the skin from long exposure, by the French version (au lieu 
du beau teint le hale), Clericus (adusta facies), and Lowth (a sun- burnt 
skin). But most interpreters understand by it a htand, here mentioned 
either as a stigma of captivity, or as a self-inflicted sign of mourning. 
Hitzig gives the noun the general sense of wound or mmU ; but this is un- 
authorized, and weakens the expression. Sackcloth is mentioned as the 
coarsest kind of cloth, and also as that usually worn by mourneis. The two 
nouns and are in opposition, the first denoting artificial adjust- 
ment, the second its precise form. 

25. The prophet now assigns as a reason for the grief predicted in ver. 
24, a general slaughter of the male population, the efiect of which is again 
described in ver. 26, and its extent in chap. iv. 1, which belongs more 
directly to this chapter than the next. In the verse before us, he first ad- 
dresses Zion or Jerusalem directly, but again, as it were, turns away, and 
in the next verse speaks of her in the third person. TIiij men by the sword 
shall fall, and thy strength tn war. — does not mean thy common people, 
as opposed to warriors or soldiers of distinction (Luther : dein Pobel) ; nor 
does it simply mean thy people or inhabitants (Cocc. homines tui ; Fr. Ys. 
tes gens ; Lowth, thy people) ; but thy men, L e. thy males (Yulg. viri tui. 
Ges. deine Manner). — The present form used by Gesenius greatly detracts 
from the minatory force of the future, which is retained by Hitzig, De 
Wette, Hendewerk, Ewald, Umbreit. The abstract sUength is resolved 
into a concrete by the Septuagint (j(>x(iovTs;), Yulgate, Luther, Lowth, and 
Gesenius ; but it is better to retain the original expression, not in the 
military sense of forces (Hg, Hn.), but as denoting that which constitutes 
the strength of a community, its male population (Calv. robur tuum ; Fr. 
Ys. ta force ; Ewald, deine Mannschaft). 

26. The effect of this slaughter on the community is here described, 
first by representing the places of chief concourse as vocal with distress, 
and then by personifying the state or nation as a desolate widow seated on 
the ground, a sign both of mourning and of degradation. And her gates 
(those of Zion or Jerusalem) shall lament and mourn, and being emptied (or 
exhausted) she shall sit upon the ground. The gates are said to mourn, by 
a rhetorical substitution of the place of action for the agent (Hendewerk), 
or because a place filled with cries seems itself to utter them (Knobel). 
The meaning of nplji (which may be either the preterite or participle 
passive of njjJ is taken in its proper sense of emptied or exhausted by Junius 
(expurgata), Yitringa (evacuata), and Ewald (ausgeleert). This is ex- 
plained to mean emptied of her strength, i. e. weakened by Hendewerk 
(entkraftet), emptied of her people, i.e. solitary, desolate, by the Yulgate 
(desolata), the English version (desolate), Gesenius (verodet), Hitzig (ein- 
sam), &c. The reference of this word to her former condition seems pecu- 
liar to Clericus (quse munda erat). She is described not as lying (Calv. 
Cler,), but setting on the ground, as on one of Yespasian’s coins a woman 
is represented, in a sitting posture, leaning against a palm-tree, with the 
legend, Judcea Capta. 

Chap. iv. ver. 1, The paucity of males in the community, resulting 
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from this general slaughter, is now expressed by a lively figure represent- 
ing seven women as earnestly soliciting one man m marriage, and that on 
the most disadvantageous terms, renouncing the support to which they 
w’ere by law entitled. And in that day‘J^ih.ex\, after the judgments just pre- 
dicted) seven women (i. e. several, this number being often used indefinitely) 
shcdl lay hold on one man (earnestly accost him), saying, We will eat out own 
head, and wear our oxon appaiel ; only let thy name he called upon us (an 
idiomatic phrase meaning let us be called by thy name, let us be recog- 
nised as thine), take thou away out xeptoacJi, the ‘‘ reproach of widowhood 
(Isa. liv. 4), or celibacy, or rather that of childlessness, which they imply, 
and which was regarded with particular aversion by the Jews before the 
time of Christ. — This verse appears to have been severed from its natural 
connection in accordance with an ancient notion that the one^ man was 
Christ, and the seven women souls believing on him. This view of the 
passage may indeed have been either the cause or the effect of the usual 
division and arrangement of the text. Some witers think that the Prophet 
intended to present an accumulation of strange things, in order to shew the 
changed condition of the people; women forsaking their natural modesty, 
soliciting marriage, with violent importunity, in undue proportion, and on 
the most disadvantageous terms. But the more probable opinion is the 
common one, that he simply meant to set forth by a lively figure, the dis-. 
proportion between the sexes introduced by a destructive war. Instead of 
our owtt head, our own clothes, Cocceius would simply read our bread, our 
clothes, and understand the clause as a promise of domestic diligence. The 
common interpretation agrees better with the other circumstances and ex- 
pressions of the verse and context. Luther gives a subjunctive form, 
that our reptoacli may he taken ftom us. The English version and Hender-^ 
son make it an infinitive, to take away ; Barnes a participle, taking away f 
but the imperative construction, which is given in the^ margin of the 
English Bible, and preferred by almost all translators, ancient and modern, 
agrees best with the absence of a preposition, and adds to the vivacity of 
the address. To this verse Calvin cites a beautiful parallel from Lucan, 
which IS copied by Grotius, and credited to him by later writers — 

Da tantum nomen mane 
Connubii , liceat tumulo scripsisse Oatonis 
Maecia. 


OHAPTEE IV. 

Besides the first verse, which has been explained already, this chapter 
contains a prophecy of Christ and of the future condition of the Church 
The Prophet here recurs to the theme with which the prophecy opened 
(chap. ii. 1~4), bnt with this distinction, that instead of dwelling on the in- 
fluence exerted by the church upon the world, he here exhibits its internal 
condition under the reign of the Messiah. 

He first presents to view the person by whose agency the chmch is to 
be brought into a glorious and happj’* state, and who is here described as a 
partaker both of the divine and human nature, ver. 2. He then describes 
the character of those who are predestined to share in the promised exalta- 
tion, ver. 3. He then shews the necessity, implied in these promises, of 
previous purgation from the defilement described in the foregoing chapters, 
ver. 4. When this purgation is effected, God will manifest his presence 
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gloriously throughout his chuich, vcr. 5. To these promises of purity and 
honour he now adds one of protection and security, with w^hich the prophecy 
concludes, ’^er. G. 

It is commonly agi’cod that this prediction has been only partially ful- 
filled, and that its complete fulfilment is to be expected, not in the literal 
mount Zion or Jerusalem, but in those yanious assemblies or societies of 
tiue believers, winch now possess in common the privileges once exclusively 
enjoyed by the Holy City and the chosen race of which it was the centre 
and metiopolis. 

2. At this point the Prophet passes fiom the tone of threatening to that 
of promise. Having foretold a general destruction, he now intimates that 
some should escape it, and be rendered glorious and happy by the presence 
and favour of the Son of God, who is at the same time the Son of man. 
In that day (after this destruction) Aiall the Branch (or Offspring) of Jehovah 
he for honoin and for yloiy, and the fuit of the eaith Jor suhlinntij and 
beauty, to the escaped of Isiael, literally the escape or deliveiance of Isiael, 
the abstract being used for the collective concrete, meaning those who 
should smvivG these judgments. — ^ may be taken cither in the sense of 

hein/y foi , seiviny cn, or in that of hecominy, as in chap. i. 14, 21, 22, 31. — 
As in its physical and proper sense, means giouth, verjetation^ or that 
which grows and vegetates (Gen. xix. 25 ; Ps. Ixv 11 ; Hosea viii. 7 ; 
Ezek. xvi, 7j, it is here explained by Hitzig, Maurer, and Ewald, as 
synonymous mihfimt of the e<(}th, but in its lowest sense, that of vegetable 
products or abundant harvests. To this interpi station, which is adopted 
by Gesenius in his Thesaurus, it may he objected, first, that such a subject 
is wholly incongruous with the predicates applied to it, honourable, glori- 
ous, sublime, and beautiful ; secondly, that this explanation of is pre- 
cluded by the addition of the name Jehovah, a difficulty aggravated by the 
parallelism, which requires the relation betw^een b)a)uli and Jehoiah to be 
the same as that between f}uif and ccutli. and as the last phrase means the 
offspring of the earth, so the first must mean the offspring of J ehovah, an 
expression which can only be applied to persons. This last objection 
applies ^also to the explanation of the phrase as meaning S 2 )intual (pfts in 
opposition to tempoial or earthly gifts (Calv. Jun. Schleusner). It does not 
lie against that proposed by Grotius, and adopted by J. D. Michaelis, 
Koppe, and Eichhom, by Gesenius in his Commentary, and more recently 
by Knohel, which applies the phrase to the better race of Israelites who wero 
to spring up after the return from exile. But although the sense thus put 
upon the w’ord is peisonal, it is not individual, as in every other case where 
is used figuratively elsewhere, but collective. Another objection to it is, 
that this better race of Israelites are the very persons here called the escaped 
of Isiael, who would then be described as a beauty and a ghry to tbem- 
Selves. Iviiobel evades this objection by denying that the last words of the 
verse have any connection with the first clause; but his evasion is an arbi- 
trary one, suggested bv’’ the difficulty which attends his doctrine. — The first 
of these objections applies also to Hendewerk’s intorprolation of the phrase 
as meaning the government or administration (das regierende Personale 
des Staates). The usage of the Hebrew word in application to an indivi- 
dual will be clear from the following examples. ‘‘ Behold the days come, 
saifch the Lord, that I will raise unto David a righteous eeanch, and a king 
shall reign and prosper” (Jor. xxm. 5). ‘‘ In those days and at that time 

Will I cause the branch of righteousness to grow up unto David, and he 
shall execute judgment ” (Jer. xxxui. 15). ‘^Behold I will bring forth my 
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servant the Bra^nch ” (Zcch. in. 8). ‘‘Behold the man whose name is the 
BRANCH ” (Zech. Ti. 12), The Branch is here represented as a man, a king, 
a righteous judge, a servant of God. Hence it is reasonable to conclude 
that the same person, whom Jeremiah calls the hmich (or son) of David, is 
called by Isaiah in the verso before us the branch (or son) of Jehovah. This 
view of the passage is strongly recommended by the following considera- 
tions. It IS free from the difficulties which attend all others. It is the 
ancient Jevish interpretation iound in the Chaldee Paraphrase, which ex- 
plains the Branch ol Jehovah as meaning his Messiah, (^'*"1 The 

parallel passages already quoted aie leferred to the Messiah even by Gese- 
nius, who only hesitates to make the same admission here, because he 
thinks the paiallel phrase, /uai oj the eaith, cannot be so applied But no 
expression could in fact be more appropiiate, wheihei it be tianslated// /hi 
oJ the land and referied to his Jewish extraction (Hengstenberg), or fiait 
oj the earth and referred to his human nature (Vitr. Hn.). On the latter 
supposition, which appears more probable, the parallel terms correspond 
exactly to the two parts of Paul’s description (Rom. i. 3, 4), and the two 
titles used in the New Testament in reference to Christ’s two natures, Son 
OP Gon and Son of Man. 

3. Having foretold the happiness and honour which the Son of God 
should one day confer upon his people, the Proxihet now explains to whom 
the promise was intended to app>ly. In the preceding verse they were 
described by their condition as survivors of God’s desolating judgments. 
In this they are described by their moral character, and by their eternal 
destination to this character and that which follows it. Ami it shall he, hap- 
pen, come to pass, that the left in Zion and the spaied in Jei usalem, singular 
forms with a collective application, shall he called holy, literally holy shall 
he said to him, i. e. this name shall be used in addressing him, or rather may 
be used with truth, implying that the persons so called should be what they 
seem to he everif one 'luritten, enrolled, ordained, to hj'e in Jerusalem. — The 
omission of (Lu, Ges. Be W. Ew. Hn.) is a needless departuie from 
the idiomatic form of the original. The expression may he paraphrased, 
and this shall he the consequence, or ths shall follow, preparing the mind for 
an event of moment. As maj’’ be either a plural adjective or abstract 
noun, some understand the phrase to mean eni'oUed among the living (Lu. 
Calv. Cler. E. V. Low. Bar.), others enrolled to life (Jun. Cocc. Yitr. J. H. 
Mich, J. D. Mich. Ges. Hg Be W, Ew. Urn. Hn.). In cither case the 
figure denotes not simply actual life, but deslioation to it. For the origin 
and usage of the figure itself, see Exod. xxx. 12 ; Num. i. 18 ; Ezek. 
xiii. 9 : Phil. iv. 3 ; Rev. iii. 5. 

4. This verse contains a previous condition of the promise in ver. 3, 
winch could not be fulfilled until the church was purged from the pollution 
brought upon it by the sms of those luxurious women and of the people 
generally, a work which could be effected only by the convincing and 
avenging influences of tho Holy Spirit. The construction is continued from 
the verse preceding. All this shall come to pass, ?/ (provided that, on this 
condition, which idea may be here expressed by when) the Lord shall have 
ivashed aivay (the Hebrew word denoting specially the washing of the body, 
and suggesting the idea of the legal ablutions) the filth (a very strong term, 
transferred from physical to moral defilement) of the dawjhters of Zion (the 
women before mentioned), and the blood (literally bloods, i. e. bloodshed or 
blood-guiltiness) of Jerusalem (/. e, of the people m general) shall pmge fiom 
its midst by a spirit of judgment and a spirit of burning, i. e. by tho judgment 
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and burning of the Holy Spirit, with a twofold allusion to the puii Tying and 
destroying energy of fire, or rather to its purifying by destroying, purging 
the whole by the destruction of a part, and thereby manifesting the divine 
justice as an active pnnciple. The daur/hters of Zion are by some under- 
stood to be the other towns of Judah (Rosenm tiller, Hengstenberg, Um- 
breit), the objection to which is not its unpoetical character (G-esenius), but 
its disagreement both with the immediate connection and with the use ot 
the same terms in chap. iii. 16. Others understand by daughters the in- 
habitants in general (Sept, sons and daughters), or the female inhabitants 
legarded as mothers and as forming the character of their children (Hende- 
werk). But it is natural that in closing his prediction the Prophet should 
recur to those luxurious women, to whose influence much of the disorder 
and oppression which prevailed may have been owing. He then makes a 
transition from particular to general expressions. The idea does not seem 
to be, the uncleanness of the women and the blood- guiltiness of the men 
(Hk. Hn.), or the uncleanness and blood-guiltmess both of men and women 
(Kn.), but the uncleanness of the women and the blood-guiltiness of the 
people generally, — does not mean to lemove (Cler. Low. Bs.), nor to 
diive oat (Lu. Um.), nor to extiipate (Ges. Hg. Hk. Ew ), nor to expiate 
(Calv.), but simply to wimh or piuge out (Sept. Vulg Cocc. E. Y, Hn.), 
the verb being specially applied to the washing of the altar and sacrifices 
(2 Chron. iv. 6 ; Ezek, xl. 38). Two of these senses are combined by J. H. 
iliehaelis (lavando ejecerit — The word spirit cannot be regarded as pleon- 
astic or simply emphatic (Hn.) without afibrding licence to a like mterpre- 
tation in all other cases. It is variously explained here as meaning breath 
(Hg. Um.), icord (Targ. Jon. fT and power or iiijiuence (Ges. 

Hengstenberg, Bs., &o.). But since this is the term used in the Kew Testa- 
ment to designate that person of the Godhead, whom the Scriptures uniformly 
represent as the executor of the divine purposes, and since this sense is 
perfectly appropriate here, the safest and most satisfactory interpretation is 
that which understands by it a personal spirit, or as Luther expresses it, 
the Spirit who shall judge and burn. Even Ewald adopts the same inter- 
pretation upon grounds, as it would seem, entirely philological. Calvin 
supposes spirit of burning of judgment to be equivalent in meaning to the 
bill ning and judgment of the Spirit. He also gives the preposition its pri- 
mary meaning, as do the Seventy (Iv ‘jrnhfxari), in{i. e. in the person of) the 
Spiiit. The common explanation is by (j. e. by means of) or through {t. e, 
the intervention of) the Spirit. — The translation of by consumption or 
extermination (Cocc. Ges. Hg. De W. Hk. Um.) is neither so precise nor 
so poetical as that by burning (Sept. Pesh. Yulg. Lu. Calv. E. Y, Low. 
Bs. Ew ). — J. B. Michaelis translates this clause, by the righteous zeal of 
the tribunals and by a destructive wind t 

5. The church is not only to be purified by God’s judgments, but glori- 
fied by his manifested presence, and in that state of glory kept secure by 
his protection. The presence of God is here denoted by the ancient symbol 
of a fiery cloud, and is promised to the church in its w’hole extent and to 
its several assemblies, as distinguished from the one indivisible congregation, 
and its one exclusive place of meeting, under the old economy. And Je- 
hovah will create (implying the exercise of almighty power and the produc- 
tion of a new effect) over the whole extent (literally, place or space) of mownt 
Zion (in its widest and most spiritual sense, as appears from what fol- 
lows), and over her assemblies^ a cloud by day and smoke (^. e. a cloud of 
smoke), and the brightness of a flaming fire by night ; for over all the glory 
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(previously promised, there shall ho) a covering (or shelter). — Most of 
the modern versions make this the apodosis of a sentence beginning with 
ver. 4, When the Lord shall have washed, &e., then will Jehovah create^” 
&c. (Cler. Low. Ges. Bs. Hn .Urn. Kn.). But although this is grammatical, 
and leaves the general sense unchanged, the absence of the 1 at the begin- 
ning of ver. 4, and its insertion here, seems to shew that ver. 4 is itself the 
apodosis of a sentence beginning with ver. 3, and that a new one begins here 
(Calv. Coco. Yitr J. B. Mich. E. Y Hg. Be W. Hk. Ew^.). The present 
tense (Ges. Be W. Ew. Um.) is not so well suited to the context as the 
future (Hg, Hk. &c.). The older writers give the sense of dwelling- 
'place , but the modem lexicographers explain it to mean place in general. 
pDD may be rendered either whole place or every place without a change 
of sense {vide siqna chap. i. 5, hi. 1), The two appearances described in 
this verse are those presented by a Are at different times, a smoke by day 
and a flame by night. There is no need therefore of explaining to 
mean vapour (Knobel), or of connecting it with what follows (Sep. Yitr. 
Cler. Hitzig. Hengstenberg) in violation of the Masoretic accents. — The 
meaning of the promise is the same whether be explained to mean 

her assemblies (Low. Hengst. Ew. Um. Kn.) or her places of assembly (Lu. 
J. B- Mich. Ges. Hn.) ; but the former is the sense most agreeable to 
usage.' — Lowth omits before on the authority of eight manuscripts, 
and inserts it before on the authority of one manuscript and the 

Scptuagint. More than forty manuscripts and nearly fifty editions read 
and almost all interpreters explain it as a plural. — In the last 
clause has its usual meanmg and not that of yea (Low.), which (Hn.), 
or so that (Kn.). — Clericus, J. B. Michaelis, and Lee (Heb. Lex. s. v. non) 
make niOD the subject of the last clause, ^‘over all, glory shall be a de- 
fence,” which is wholly inconsistent with the Masoretic pointing. Instead 
of over Kocher reads above, i. e. superior to all former glory, a construction 
which is given in the Chaldee Paraphrase, P (more than). Some 
regard this as the statement of a general fact, ‘‘ over everything glorious 
there is protection,” i,e. men are accustomed to protect what they value 
highly (Yitr. Eos. Hengst. Ew,) ; but the great majority of writers under- 
stand it as a prophecy or promise. — nSiH is construed as a passive verb, it 
zs or shall be coveied, by the Septuagint Gesenius, Maurer, 

Knobel. But as this is a harsh construction, and as the Pual of nan does 
not occur elsewhere, it is better, with Ewald, Umbreit, Hengstenberg, and 
the older writers, to explain it as a noun derived from and agreeing 
with the verb zs or shall be understood, or as Hitzig and Hendewerk sup- 
pose, with the same verb m the first clause of the next verse, ‘‘For over 
all the glory a covering and shelter there shall be.” The sense is not 
affected by this last construction, but such a change in the division of the 
text can be justified only by necessity. 

6. The promise of refuge and protection is repeated or continued under 
the figure of a shelter from heat and rain, natural emblems for distress 
and danger. And theze shall be a sheltei (properly a booth or covert of 
leaves and branches, to serve) /or a shadow by day (as a protection) /; om 
heat, and for a covezt and for a hiding-place fiom stozm and font iain» 
— Instead of making the subject of the sentence (E, Y. Be W. Hn. Um.), 
some regard it as the predicate referring to a subject understood. He, i.e. 
God, shall he a shelter, &c. (Ges. Bs.). It, the cloud or the protection, 
shall he a shelter, &c. (Low. Hg.). — That n|D means the tabernacle or 
temple, which it never does elsewhere, is a notion peculiar to Clericus. — 
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p^t is not a whirlwind (Yulg.) or a hail-storm (J. D. Mich ) but an inun- 
dation ( Jnn. Cler. J. H. Mich ) i.e. a flood of rain, a pouring, diiving rain 
(Luther, Wetter, Gresenius, Unge witter). 

CHAPTEE V. 

This chapter contains a desciiption of the prevalent iniquities of Judah, 
and of the judgments which, in consequence of these, had been or were to 
be inflicted on the people. The form of the prophecy is peculiar, consist- 
ing of a parable and a commentary on it. 

The piophet flist delivers his whole message in a parabolic form, vers. 
1~7. He then explains and amplifies it at great length, vers. 8-30. 

The parable sets forth the peculiar pri%uleges, obligations, guilt, and 
doom of Israel, under the figure of a highly favoured vineyard which, in- 
stead of good fruit, brings foith only wild grapes, and is therefore given up 
to desolation, vers. 1-6. The application is expressly made by the Pro- 
phet himself, ver. 7. 

In the remainder of the chajiter, he enumerates the sms which were 
included in the general expressions of ver. 7, and describes their punish- 
ment, In doing this, he fiist gives a catalogue of sms with their appropriate 
punishments annexed, vers. 8-24. He then describes the means used to 
inflict them, and the final issue, vers. 25-30. 

The catalogue of sins and judgments comprehends two series of woes or 
denunciations. In the first, each sin is followed by its punishment, vers. 
8-17. In the second the sins follow one another in uninterrupted succes- 
sion, and the punishment is reserved until the close, vers. 18-24. 

In the former series, the first woe is uttered against avaricious and am- 
bitious grasping after lands and houses, to he punished by sterility and 
desolation, vers. 8-10. The second woe is uttered against drunkenness, 
untimely mirth, and disregard of providential -warnings, appropriately 
punished by captivity, hunger, thirst, and general mortafity, ^ers. 11-14. 
To these two woes are added a general declaration of their purpose and 
effect, to humble man and exalt G-od, and a repeated threatening of general 
desolation as a punishment of both the sms j'ust mentioned, vers. 15-17. 

The sms denounced in the second series of woes are presumptuous and 
incredulous defiance of God’s judgments, the deliberate confounding of 
moral distinctions, undue reliance upon human wisdom, and drunkenness 
considered as a vice of judges, and as causing the perversion of justice, 
vers. 18-23. To these he adds a general threatening of destruction as a 
necessary consequence of their forsaking God, ver. 24. 

In declaring the means used to effect this condign retribution, the 
Prophet sets before us two distinct stages or degrees of punishment. The 
first, which is briefly and figuratively represented as a violent and destruc- 
tive stroke of God’s hand, is described as ineffectual, ver. 25. To com- 
plete the work, another is provided m the shape of an invading enemy, 
before whom, after a brief fluctuation, Israel disappears in total darkness, 
vers. 26-30. 

In its general design and subject, this prophecy resembles those which 
go befoye it ; but it differs remarkably from both in holding up to view ex- 
clusively the dark side of the picture, the guilt and doom of the ungodly 
Jews, without the cheering contrast of purgation and deliverance to be ex- 
perienced from the same events by the true Iszael, the Church of God, 
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This omission, T;\liich of couise must be supplied from other prophecies, is 
by Hitzig lucorrcctly represented as a reason for regarding this as the con- 
clusion of the one preceding, to confiim which supposition he appeals to 
ceitain verbal coincidences, particularly that between ver. 15 and chap. li. 
9, 17. But these and the more geneial resemblance of the chapters, can 
only prove at most what must be true on any h;^Tpothesis, to wit, that the 
piophecies relate to the same subject and belong to the same period. A 
similar coincidence between ver. 25 and chap. ix. Jl, IG, 20, x. 4, has led 
Ewald to interpolate the ^vhole of that passage (from chap. ix. 5, to chap. 
X. 4), between the twenty-fifth and the twenty-sixth verses of this chapter ; 
as if the same form of expression could not be employed by the same 
author upon different occasions, and as if such a treatment of the text did 
not open the door to boundless licence of conjecture. With still less sem- 
blance of a reason, Hendewerk connects this chapter With the first nine 
verses of the seventh and the whole of the seventeenth, as making up one 
prophecy. The old opinion, still retained by Gesenius, Henderson, Um- 
briet, and Knobel, is that this chapter, if not an independent prophecy, is 
at least a distinct appendix to the one preceding, with which it is connected, 
not only in the way already mentioned, but also by the seeming allusion in 
the first verse to chap. iii. 14, where the Church of God is called his vine- 
yard, a comparison which reappears in other parts of Scripture, and is 
carried out in several of our Saviour’s parables. 

This chapter, like the fiist, is applicable not to one event exclusively, 
but to a sequence of events which was repeated more than once, although 
its terms were never fully realised until the closing period of the Jewish 
history, after the true Messiah was rejected, when one ray of hope was 
quenched after another, until all grew dark for ever in the skies of Israel. 1 

1. The parable is given in vers. 1-6, and applied in ver. 7. It is intro- 
duced in such a manner as to secure a favourable hearing from those whose 
conduct it condemns, and in some measure to conceal its diuft until the 
application. The Prophet proposes to sing a song, i, e. to utter a rhythmical 
and figurative narrative, relating to a friend of his, his friend’s own song 
indeed about his vineyard. In the last clause he describes the situation of 
the vineyard, its favourable exposure and productive soil. I will siiiq^ if 
you please (or let me sing I pray you), of m.y fiend (u e. concerning him), 
myfneiuVs song of his vineijanl [L e concerning it). Mg fiend had a vine- 
yard in a hill of great fertility (litorallv in a horn, a son of fatness, ac- 
cording to the oriental idiom, which applies the terms of human kindred to 
relations of every kind). — The common version, now will I sing, seems to 
take as an adverb of time, whereas it is a particle of entreaty, used to 
soften the expression of a purpose, and to give a tone of mildness and cour- 
tesy to the address. Sing and song are used, as with us, m reference to 
poetry, without emplopng actual musical performance. — Galvin’s translation 
{for my beloved, %. e, in his name, his person, his behalf) is at variance with 
the usage of the particle, Grotius {to my beloved) is inappropriate, as the 
fx'iend is not addressed, and this is not a song of praise. Maurer’s {of my 
beloved, i. e, belonging to him, like (Tip, a Psalm o/PariVZ), is a form only 
used in titles or inscriptions. The ? has doubtless the same sense before 
this word as before his vineyard. Knobel supposes song of my fiend also 
to denote a song respecting him, because he is not introduced as speaking 
till ver. B. But for that very reason it is first called a song concerning him, 
and then his own song. The cognate words and are referred by 
some to different subjects ; but their identity is plain from the possession of 
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tlae vineyard being ascribed to both. — Tbe Yulgate and Luther give to 
its usual sense of uncle, and Cocceius applies it to the Holy Spirit, which is 
altogether arbitrary. It seems to be joined with to vary the expression 
of the same idea, that of fiiejid, the unusual terms being used not mystically 
but poetically. The Prophet must be understood as speaking of a human 
friend until he explains himself. — TJmbreit makes pi?, govern the next 
phrase ; ou the piojectwn (Vospiung) of a fat jAaee ; but the latter is in that 
case too indefinite. — Cleiicus supposes an allusion to a horn of oil, Yitrmga 
to the curved shape of the Holy Land , but most interpreters agree that 
lio7n is here used, as in various other languages, for the sharp peak of 
a mountain {e.g, Schreckhorn and Wetterhom in Switzerland), or as in 
Arabic, for a detached hill. The preposition does not properly mean on 
but hi, implying that the •\uneyard only occupied a part, and that this 
was not the summit, but the acclivity exposed to the sun, which is the 
best situation for a vineyard. (Apertos Bacchus amat colies. Yii’g. Georg. 
2 , 112 ) 

2. Not only was the vineyard favourably situated, but assiduously tilled, 
protected from intrusion, and provided with everything that seemed to* be 
needed to secure an abundant vintage. And he digged it up, and gathered 
out the stones thereof, and planted it with Soiek, mentioned elsewhere (Jer. 
ii. 21) as the choicest kind of vine, which either gave or owed its name to 
the valley of Sorek (Judges xvi. 4), and hinlt a towei m the midst of it, 
partly for protection from men and beasts, and partly for the pleasure and 
convenience of the owner, and also a wine-vat, to receive the juice from the 
wine-press immediately above ; he hewed in it, i e. in a rock (or keued may- 
be simply used for excavated in the ground, a common situation in hot 
countries for the lacus, reservoir or wine-vat), and he waited for it, {. e. he 
allowed it time, to mole, produce, bear, bring forth, grapes, and it produced 
wild grapes — Instead of he waited for it, TJmbreit reads, he hoped, Lowth, 
Barnes, and Henderson, he expected, and the authorised version, he looked, 
in the old English sense. But the fijst translation, which is that of the 
Beptuagint (s/xs/yg), is entitled to the preference, because it conveys the full 
sense of the Hebrew word without creating any difficulty in the subsequent 
application of the figure. — J. D. Michaelis, Eichhorn, and EosenmuUer 
take in the sense of aconite or nightshade, a plant which does not 

grow in Palestine. Most modern writers approve the version of Jerome, 
lahrusca, the lalrusca vitis of Pliny, and lahrusca uva of Columella, an 
acrid and unwholesome grape, contrasted with the good grape by Sedulius 
(1, 29) precisely as the two are here contrasted by Isaiah : 

Labruscam placidis quid adhuc prseponitis uvis ? 

For he digged it up and gathered out the stones thereof, the Septuagint has 
he hedged it and walled it, both which senses may he reconciled with ety- 
mology, although rejected by the modern lexicographers. The question is 
of no exegetical importance, as the words in either case denote appropriate 
and necessai-y acts for the culture or protection of the vineyard. 

8. Having described the advantageous situation, soil, and culture of the 
vineyard, and its failure to produce good fruit, he submits the case to the 
decision of his hearers. And now, not merely in a temporal but a logical 
sense, ‘‘ this being the case,” 0 inhabitant of Jerusalem and man oj Judah, 
the singular form adding greatly to the individuality and life of the expres- 
sion, judge I pray you, pray decide or act as arbiters, heiueen me and my 
vineyard. — To suppose, with Calvin and others, that the people are heie 
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called upon directly to condemn themselves because their guilt was so appa- 
rent, IS to mar the beauty of the parable by a premature application of its 
figures. They are rather called upon to judge between a stranger and his 
vineyard, simply as such, unaware that they are thereby passing judgment 
on themselves. The meaning and design of the appeal are perfectly illus- 
trated by that which Chiust makes (Mat. sxi 40) in a parable analagous to 
this and founded on it. There as here the audience are called upon to judge 
in a case -which they regard as foreign to their own, if not fictitious, and 
it IS only after their decision that they are made to see its bearing on them- 
selves So too in Nathan’s parable to David (2 Sam sii. 1), it was not till 
David’s anger was greatly kindled against the man,” i e. the stranger of 
whom he understood the piophet to be speaking, that “ Nathan said to 
David, Thou art the man.” A disregard of these analogies impairs both 
the moral foice and the poetical unity and beauty of the apologue. The 
same thing may be said of the attempt made by the Chaldee Parapkrast, 
Cucceius, Yitiinga, and most recently by TJmbreit, to put a specific figurative 
sense on each part of the parable, the wall, the tower, the hedge, &e., 
\vhich is not more reasonable here than it would be in explaining ^Esop’s 
fables. The parable, as a whole, corresponds to its subject as a whole, but 
all the pai’ticulars included in the one are not separately intended to denote 
particulars included in the other. A lion may be a striking emblem of a 
hero ; but it does not follow that the mane, claws, &c , of the beast must all 
be significant of something in the man. Nay, they cannot even be supposed 
to be so. without sensibly detracting from the force and beauty of the imago 
as a whole. 

4- This verse shows that the parable is not yet complete, and that its 
application would be premature. Having called upon the Jews to act as 
umpires, he now submits a specific question for their arbitration. What to 
do more (i, e. what more is there to be done) to my vineyard and I have not 
(or in the English idiom, that I have oiot) done %n %t (not only to or for but 
m it, with reference to the place as well as the object of the action) ? Wiy 
did I watt for it to hear graces and it lore wild giafes '^ — Calvin and 
Gesenius supply wae instead of ^s, in the first clause, what ivas there to do 
more, i. e. what more was there to be done, or was I bound to do ^ But 
though grammatically exceptionable, does not agree so well with the con- 
nection between this verse and the next as a question and answer. Still 
less exact in the English Ycrsion (followed by Lowth, Barnes, and Hender- 
son), what more could have been done ^ The question ■v\'hethor God had 
done all that he could for the Jews, when the Scriptures were still incom- 
plete, and Christ had not yet come, however easy of solution, is a question 
here irrelevant, because it has relation, not to something in the text, but to 
something supplied by the interpreter, and that not only without necessity, 
but in violation of the context ; for the next verse is not an answer to the 
question what God could have done, but what he shall or will do. The most 
simple, exact, and satisfactory translation of this first clause is that given by 
Cocceius (quid faciendum ampiius vinae mese) and Ewald (was ist noch 
meinem Weinberge zu thun ?) — In the last clause Cal-vin understands^the 
owner of the vineyard to express surprise at his own unreasonable expecta- 
tions. Why did T expect it (^. e. how could I expect it) to hear grapes f This 
construction not only raises a new difficulty in the application of the words 
to God, but is inconsistent with the context, the whole dnft of which is to 
shew that the expectation was a reasonable ohe. The interrogation really 
belongs to the second number only, the first being merely introductory, or 

VOL. I. I 
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rather to the whole clause as a complex sentence. Why, when I waited 
for it to bear grapes, did it bear wild grapes ?” As other examples of the 
same construction, Knobol refers to chap. xii. 1, L, 2; and to Job ii. 10, 
iv. 2, ill. 11. 

5. He now proceeds to answer his own question, in a tone of pungent 
irony, almost amounting to a sarcasm. The reply which might naturally 
have been looked for was a statement of some new care, some neglected 
precaution, some untried mode of culture ; but instead of this he threatens 
to destroy the vineyard, as the only expedient remaining. The rhetorical 
effect of this sudden turn in the discourse is heightened by the very form 
of the last clause, in which the simple future, as the natural expression of 
a purpose, is exchanged for the mhnitive, denoting tlie bare action without 
specification of person, time, or number. And now (since you cannot tell) 
I will let you hiow if you jdease (or let me tell you) uhat I am doing to my 
vineyaidf e. according to the idiomatic use of the paiticiple, uhat 1 am 
about to doy suggesting the idea of a proximate futuiity), lemore its liedqe 
and It shall become a pasture (liteially, a consuming^ but with special refe- 
rence to cattle), heah down its ually and it shall become a U amphng-pJace 
(i. e. it shall bo overrun and trampled dowm).' — Ticmove and heal are not 
imperatives but mfinitives, equivalent in meaning to I will remove and bieakf 
but more concise and rapid in expression. Coccoms and Yitrioga suppose 
an ellipsis of the fimte verb after the mfinitive, “ removing I will remove,” 

breaking down I will break down.” This construction, in its full form, 
is extremely common ; but against the supposition of its ever being ellipti- 
cally used, there is this objection, that the repetition is designed to be 
emphatic, an effect which is entirely destroyed by the omission. Kiiobel 
supposes that the thorn hedge and stone "wall, which are sejiarately men- 
tioned elsewhere, are here put together to denote a more than ordinary 
care bestowed on the ideal vineyard. The more common opinion is that 
both were actually used in the same case with a view to different kinds of 
depredation. — Dip'ilO is a noun of place foimed m the usual manner (Gesen. 
Heb. Gramm. § 83, 14) from the verb which occurs in chap. i. 12. — 
On the sense become (instead of be for) vide supia, ch. i. 14, 21, 22, 31." 

6. To the threatening of exposure he now adds that of desolation arising 
from neglect of culture, while the last clause contains a beautiful though 
almost imperceptible transition from the apologue to the reality. Ty adding 
to the other threats, wrhich any human vine* dresser might have reasonably 
uttered, one which only God could execute, the paiable at one stroke is 
brought to a conclusion, and the mind prepared for the ensuing application. 
And I p>lace it (render it) a desolation. It shall not be pruned and %t shall 
not be dressedf and there shall come up thorns and briers. And I will lay 
my commands upon the clouds from raining rain upon it, i. e. that they 
rain no rain upon it. The addition of the noun rain is emphatic. and equi- 
Talent to any ra%n at all . — The English version lay waste is perhaps too 
strong for the original expression, which rather signifies the letting it run 
to waste by mere exposure and neglect.—Tbe older versions take in 
the sense of digging (Sept. Vulgate, Luther, Calvin), but the latest writers 
prefer that of dressing, arranging, putting in order. — Gesenius and Ew^ald 
follow Cocceius in referring to the vineyard as its subject; it shall come 
up thoms, and briefs, as the eye is said to run down water (Lam. iii. 48), 
and a l^and to jhw milh and honey (Exod. iii. 8). The construction, though 
^douhtedly good Hebrew, is not so obvious as the old and common one. 
To command from or away from is to deter from any act by a command, 
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m other ^ords to for hid or to command not to do the thing in question 
in this sense only can the pieposition f,om be said to have a negative 
meaning. 

the close of the sixth verse xronld naturally 
piompt the question, Who is this that assumes power over clouds and rain, 
and what is the vineyard which he thus denounces To this tacit ques- 

orjnf tT® 1 do not wonder that the 

Inlu should thus speak, for the ^^ncyard of Jehovah of 

3 t1^7 I 7 church, considered as a whole, and the man 

Of Judah ?5 the vlant of hs pleasvTes, or his favouiite plant. And he loaited 
for judgment, practical justice, as in ch. i. 17, and lehold hloodshed, for 
rip/heouwess and lehold a cry, either outcry and distuibanco, or more spe- 
cifically the cry of the oppressed, which last is more agreeable to usage, 
and at the same time more poetical and graphic.— The '3 at the bemnnm« 

Gesen. Hendw. Umbr.),°fo ^oit 
+u (Galvin), &c. But the true connection of the verse with 

If “ ^ ^ >'•> as 

^len in the ancient versions, and retained by Coceeius, Bwald, and Knobel. 

r ^ 1 ^ Germans follow Pagninus and Montanus 

in translating 5?;?: plantation. But the word is unambiguously used in that 
sense nowhere else, and it does not agree well with the singular term man. 
it is hue that plant and man may be put for a collection of plants and 

men, but this should not affect the stnet tianslation of the sentence. The 

paronomasia or designed coirespondence in the form and sound of the 
paialM expressions m the last clause has been copied by Augusti, Gese- 
nius, Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel. But as Eendewerk has well observed, 
such imitations can oven approximate to the form of the original, only by 

1 /fif sc“se of particular expressions, a 

“v f ^ considered as made good by the mere assonance 

8. Here begins a detailed specification of the sins included in the general 
expressions of ver. 7 We have first two woes pronounced agamst as many 
sms, each followed by a threatening of appropriate punishment, and a 
general threatening which apphes to both, vers. 8-17. The fii-st sin thus 
denounced is that of ambitious and avaricious grasping after property, not 
merely m opposition to the peculiar institutions of the law, but to the fiin- 

amontal principles of morals, connected as it always is with a neglect of 
chantable duties and a willingness to sacrifice the good of others. The 
verse before us may he understood, however, as descriptive rather" of the 
todoncy and aim of this ambitious grasping, than of its actual effects. 
me to t/ie joiners of house with house, or those mabng house touch house, 
field to field they Irtng together, literally, cause them to approach, even to a 
fathwe (or defect) of place, «. e. until there is no room left, and ye, by a 
sudden apostrophe addressmg those of whom he had been speakmg, are 
made ipr left) to dwell hj yourselves %n the midst of the land, owning all 
circumference, or simply within its hounds, within 
It. J.ne translation earth is equally agreeable to usage, and expresses stiU 
more strongly the extent of their desires ; but land is more natural and 
preferred by almost all_ interpreters. Ewald regards 'm as a simple excla- 
mation (0 die Haus reihen_ an Hans •) But this translation is inadequate, 
as an expression of denunciation is required by the context, 

9, The inoidinate desire of lands and houses shall be punished with the 
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loss of tbcTD, Tors. 9, 10. And first, lie threatens that the yaluahle houses 
which they coveted, and gained by fraud or violence, shall one day be left 
empty, an event implying the death, captivity, or degradation of their 
owners, 1% wiy gclts AehovoJi of Hosts is saying, as it his voice veie still 
ringing in the Prophet’s cars, oj a biitli (literally, %f not, being pait ot an 
old formula of swearing, ‘‘may it be so and so if,” &c. ; so that the nega- 
tive form conveys the strongest affirmation, surely, ceitainly) many houses 
shall hecome a desolation, great and good for want of an mhalitant. — The 
Septuagint and Yulgate, followed by Luther, Galvin, and J. D. Michaehs, 
make in my ears the words of G-od himself, as if ho had said, “ these things 
are m my ears,” or “it (the cry, ver 7) is in my cars, saith Jehovah of 
Hosts ” But most modern wTiters follow the Targum and Peshito in con- 
struing this clause according to the analogy of chap. xvii. 14 (“in my ears 
it was revealed by Jehovah of Hosts,” or “Jehovah of Hosts revealed him- 
self.”) — The common veision, shall he desolate, does not convey the whole 
idea, which is that of lecoming, being changed into (vide sup a, ver. 0), 
and is so rendered in most versions. — The sense usually given to is 

the specific one of fair or heautiful (Henderson, fine ; Barnes, splendid ) 
But Goccems and \htnnga take it more correctly in the general sense of 
good, including the ideas of profit and convenience, as well as that of 
elegance or beauty. — By most inteipreters in the last clause is regarded 
as a synon^rme or at most as an intensive form of “ wffiolly without 
inhabitant.” But the causative meaning, “for the want of,” “ from the 
absence of,” being properly a noun, affords a better sense here, as ex- 
plaining how or why the houses should be desolate, and may be justified 
by the analogy of Jer xix. 11 ; (J. D. Michaelis, “because there will be 
no one to mhabit them. Clericus, Yitringa, and Hcndew’crk explain it 
to mean so that there shall not he, but without authority fiom usage. — 
Henderson’s version of the foregoing words, the numerous houses, the large 
and fine ones, and that of Gesenius, from which it is derived, seem to lay 
too much stress upon the adjectives. — On the form if not, compare chap, 
xiv. 24 ; Deut. i. 85 ; Ps. cxxxi. 2. 

10, As the sin related both to lands and houses, so both are mentioned 
in denouncing punishment. The desolation of the houses was in fact to 
arise from the unproductiveness of the lands. Buinous failure of crops, 
and a near approach to absolute sterihty are threatened as a condign pun- 
ishment of those who added field to field and house to house. The meaning 
of this verse depends not on the absolute value of the measures mentioned, 
but on their proportions. The last clause threatens that the seed sown, 
instead of bemg multiphed, should be reduced nine-tenths ; and a similar 
idea is no doubt expressed by the analogous terms of the preceding clause. 
For ten acres (literally yokes, like the Latin jugerum from jiigum) of vine- 
yard shall make (produce) one hath, a liquid measure here put for a very 
small quantity of w'-ine to be yielded by so large a quantity of land, and the 
seed of a homer, i e, seed to the amount of a homer, or in oim idiom, a 
homer of seed, shall produce an ephah, a diy measure equal to the liquid 
hath, and constituting one-tenth of a homer, as we learn from Ezek. xlv. 
11-14. The English Yersion, followed by Lowtb, translates yea, wffiile 
Clericus and Gesenius omit it altogether. But the particle is necessary, in 
its usual sense, to connect this verse with the prediction in ver. 9, of which 
it gives the ground or reason. 

11. The second woe is uttered against di’unkenness and heartless dis- 
sipation, with its usual accompaniment of inattention to God’s providential 
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dealings, and is connected with captivity, hanger, thirst, general mortahtv 
as Its appropriate punishment, vers. 11-14. The description of the sm is 
contamed m vers. 11, 12, and first that of drunkenness, considered not as 
an occasional excess, hut as a daily business, diligently prosecuted with a 
devotion, such as would ensure success in any laudable or lawful occupation. 
Woe to those rising earhj in the morning to pursue strong drinh (literally, 
strong duAc they pursi^) deUyingmthe twilight (until) wine inflames them. 
—That does not here moan the morning twilight, but as usual the 
dusk of evening (Prov. vii 9), is plain fiom the preposition m prefixed. 
The idea oi continuing till mght Calv. Eng Vs.) is rather imphed 
than expiessed. The allusion is not so much to the disgracefulness of 
dnnking in the morning (Enobel, Henderson), as to their spending day and 
night in dimking, rising early and sitting up late. Before wine in the last 
clause the older winters supply and (Peshito, J. D. Michaelis), while 
( ah in, \itrmp) or so that (Vulgate, Luther, Cocceius, Lowth, Eosen.) 
Gesonms avoids this by a paraphrase (- sit late at night by wine m- 
flamed ), and Ewald treats the participles in both clauses as adverbial ex- 
pressions used to qualify the flmte verb they who early in the mornioff 
run after strong drinh, late in the evening arc inflamed by wine The 
precise construction of the Hebrew may be thus retained — those who, 
rising eaidy in the morning, pursue strong drink ; those whom, delaving in 
the evening, vine mflamcs.” The same application of occurs" in the 

parallel passage, Prov. xsni. 29-82. Strong drmh diflers from wine only 
by including dl intoxicating liquors, and is here used simply as a parallel 
expression.--The waste of time here censured is professed and gloried m by 
the convivial poets of heathen antiquity. Thus Horace says of himself, 

Est qni nec veteris pocula Massici, 

Nec partem solido demere de die, 

Spernit. 


by'pi-opertiu™^^ propbefac picture is still more exactly copied 

Sic noctem patera, sic ducam carmine, donee 
Injiciat radios in raea vina dies. 

Illusfa-ative parallels from modem poeti-y are needless though abundant 
12. ibis verse completes the picture begun in ver 11, by adding riotous 
mirth to drunkenness. To express this idea, music is joined with wine as 
the souice of their social enjoyment, but the last clause shews that it is not 
mere gaiety, nor even the excess of it, that is bore intended to be promi- 
nently set forth, hut the folly and wickedness of merriment at certain times 
and under certain circumstances, especially amidst impending judoments. 
The general idea of music is expressed by naming several instruments 
belonging to the three great classes of stringed, wind, and pulsatile. The 
pieeise foim and use of each cannot be ascertained, and is of no importance 
to the meaning of the sentence. And the harp and the viol, the tahret (tam- 
bourine or small drum), and the pAjpe (or flute), and wine (compose) their 
feasts and the work of Jehovah they will not look at (or regard), and the 
operation of his hands they have not seen, and do not see. — The Targum 
supplies a preposition before the first nouns, and makes /eas^s the subject of 
the sentence: With harp and viol, tahret and pipe, and wine, are their 
feasts. The Septuagmt and Peshito, ‘^with harp, &c., they drink their 
\vme. The Yulgate supplies the preposition before feasts, and makes the 
other nouns the subject — “ Harp and viol, &e., are in your feasts.” Gese- 
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Bins giyes ihe same sense, but supposes Dn'»riW to be used adverbially as in 
Arabic. Cocceius, Ewald, Maurer, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Henderson, 
make it the nominative after the substantive verb understood. ‘‘Harp and 
viol, tabret and pipe, and -wme, are tlieir feasts,” in these consist their 
social entertainments. Umbreit and Knobel separate the last two words 
from what precedes and read, “ there is harp and viol, tabret and pipe, and 
wine is them drink.” The general sense is not at all affected by theso 
questions of construction. According to Ewald (Heb. Gr. § 379), with 
whom Hitzig and Umbrcit agree, Dil''n^D is not a plural, but the form 
which derivatives take, even in the singular, before certain suffixes. 
The ivorh of Jehovah here alluded to is not that of creation (Umbreit), nor 
the law (Aberbenel), nor the design and use of xmovidential favours (Calvin), 
but his dealings with the people in the way of judgment. Compare chap, 
s. 12, xxii. 11, xxviii. 21 ; Hab. i. 5, ni. 2 ; Ps. Ixiv. 9, and especially Ps. 
xxviii. 6, from which the expressions hero used seem to be taken 

13. Here again the sin is directly followed by its condign punishment, 
drunkenness, and disregard of providential warnings by captivity, hunger,^ 
thirst, and gencial mortality, vers. 13, 14. But instead of the language of 
direct prediction (as in vers. 9, 10), the Prophet here employs that ol de- 
scription. Therefore (for the reasons given in the two preceding veiscs) my 
joeojole has gone into exile (or captivity) for want of knowledge (a wiliul 
ignorance of God’s providential work and operation), and their glory (liter- 
ally hs, referring to the singular noun people) ai e men of hunger (^ e. 
famished), and their multitude dry (parched) imth thirst. J. D. Michaclis 
understands captmty as a figurative term for misery, as in Job xlii. 10 ; 
Ps. siv. 7. But the context seems to require the literal interpretation. — 
Luther, Gesenius, and Hendewerk take as a future, which is not to be 
assumed without necessity. Most recent writois evade the difficulty by 
rendering it in the present tense. The only natural construction is the old 
one (Sept. Yulg. Calvin. Yiti. Baines), vhich gives the preteiite its proper 
meaning, and either supposes the future to be here, as often elsewhere, 
spoken of as if already past (J. H. Michaclis), or understands the verse as 
referring to judgments which have been already sufiered, not at one time 
merely, but on various occasions, as if he had said “ this is the true cause 
of the captivity, the hunger, and the thmst, to vhich Israel has so often been 
subjected.” The allusion cannot be to the deportation of the ten tribes, 
who are never called God’s people. — Because he knoiieth not^ they hnoio riot, 
and I knew not^ are phrases sometimes used where we say iinaiuai es or 
suddenly {e g. Ps. xxxv. 8 ; Sol. Song vi. 12 ; Job ix. 5), Luther so under- 
stands here, in which he is followed by J. D. Mich. Ptos. Gcs. 

Ewald, Hendew.'Henders. Hitzig Umbreit. But as this phrase is not so 
used elsewhere, and in Hosea iv. 6, means foi' want of knowledge^ as the 
cause of rum, this exact and ancient version is correctly retamed by Lowth, 
Be Wette, Maurer, and Knobel. By and some understand the 
same class of persons, viz. the rich and noble (Yitr. Ges. Ewmld). Others 
suppose an antithesis between the nolility and the po^pulace (Luther, Lowth, 
Umbreit). Either of these verbal explanations is consistent with the import 
of the threatening as explained already^ but the most probable interpreta- 
tion seems to be that of Ifnobel, who supposes the midhiude or mass of the 
inhabitants, without regard to rank, to be called the fiower or glory of the 
country, as Goldsmith calls the peasantry “a nation’s piicle.” For 

J. B. Michaelis and Lowth read "'HD dead^ on the authority of the 
Septuagint, Targum, Peshito, and Luther. Hitzig and Ewald read or 
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HTD exhausted^ after the analogy of Dent, xxxii. 24. But the cominon read- 
ing yields a perfectly good sense, not however that of nolles zn ]ain(jer (Yitr. 
nobiles fame) but simply that of hungry meiii or starvelings, as Hcndei’son 
expresses it. 

14. As the effect of the preceding judgments, the Prophet now describes 

a general mortality, under the figuie of the grave, as a ravenous monster, 
gaping to devour the thoughtless revellers. Here, as in ver. 18, he seems 
to be speaking of events alread}’’ past. Theip/oie (because famine and cap- 
tmty have thus prevailed) the grave has enlarged herself and ojgencd her 
mouth vjithoiit measure, and doion goes her pomp and her noise and her 
crowd and he that icjoices in her, — It is equally correct, although not per- 
haps so natural, to regard as a correlative of m ver 13, both re- 
lating to the sins dosciibed in ver 12, as the occasion of the strokes in 
question. — The noun is described by Gesemus from a verb which 

he supposes to have been synonymous with to he hollow. Hence the 
noun would mean an excavation and in particular a grave, which same sense 
is deduced by the older writers from to ash or crave (Prov. xxs. 15, IG; 
Hab. 11 . 5). The sense of the term here corresponds almost exactly to the 
poetical use of grave in English, as denoting one gTeat receptacle, to which 
the graves of individuals may be conceived as inlets. It is thus that we 
speak of a voice from the grave, without referring to the burial-place of any 
individual. The German Holle (originally Hohle, hollow) and the old 
English Hell, corresponds almost exactly to the Hebrew word ; but the idea 
of a place of torment, which is included in their present meaning, is derived 
fiom the peculiar use of dhni (the neaiest Greek equivalent) in the book of 
Revelation, and belongs to the Hebiew wwd only by implication and in 
certain connections. It seems to bo a needless violation of good taste to 
introduce the Greek word Hades (Lowth), especially if treated as a feminine 
noun (Barnes). For additional remarks upon the usage of the Hebrew 
word, see chap. xiv. 9. — As the same ]ihrase here used is applied by 
Habakkuk (ii. 5) to Nebuchadnezzar, ‘‘who enlarged his desne as the 
grave, and was like death, and could not be satisfied,” most of the modern 
wiuters take hero m the same sense of appetite, either strictly (Ewald) 
or as a figure for the craving maw of a devoimng monster ^(Gesenius). 
Grotius takes as a reflexive pronoun, for which there is no distinct 
form in Hebrew, and by the grave’s enlarging understands a poetical 
description of an extraordinary number ot dead bodies. — The English 
Yersion, followung the Yulgate, connects with HI, which is forbidden by 
the accents and by the usage of the verb and preposition. — As the snfc in 

must refer to the simplest construction is that, of Hitzig, who 
refers the other pronouns to the same antecedent, her pomp (i, e. the 
grave’s), hei crowd, her noise, so called because they were to have an end in 
her, as men doomed to die are called men of death, 2 Sam. xix. 29. By 

he understands the man exulting over her, laughing at the grave and 
setting death at defiance (compare chap, xxviii. 15). This construction is 
approved by Hendewerk, but rejected by the other recent mterpreters for 
the old one, which refers the pronouns to Jerusalem or Zion understood. — 
The words rendered pomp, crowd, and noise, arc as variously explained as 
those in ver. 13; but aU agree that they refer to the voluptuous revellers 
described in ver. 12 

15. To the description of the punishment the Prophet now adds that of 
its design and ultimate effect, to wit, the humiliation of man and the exalta-' 
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tion of God, vers. 15, 16. The former is here foretold in terms almost 
identical with those of chap. ii. 9. And man is h ought low, and man is 
cast down and the eyes of the lofty (or haughty) are cast down . — Most of the 
older writers render all the verbs of this verse in the future, but Junius, 
Cocceius, and the moderns lu the present. The Yav conversive probably 
denotes nothing more than the dependence of the first two verbs on those 
of the preceding verse, as expiessive of a subsequent and consequent event. 
If so, the sense, though not the foim, of the original is well expressed by 
Luther, so that every man is humbled, (fee. That the verse at least includes 
a reference to the future, is clear from the future form of the third verb ; 
and that this is not in contrast with the past time of the first clause, may 
be inferred from the resumption of the latter form in ver. 16. In a case so 
dubious, the present form may be preferred, as really including both the 
others, or at least consistent with them. — On the use of and see 
chap. ii. 9. Luther, who there supposes an antithesis between the terms, 
here translates them both by every man. The only difibrence between the 
two inteipretations, with respect to the import of the Prophet’s declaration, 
is that in the one case he distinctly mentions two great classes as the sub- 
jects of humiliation, while in the other he confounds them all together. In 
either case the sense is that the piide of man shall be brought low. Let 
a man be ever so high, death will bung him low ; ever so mean, death will 
bring him lower.” (Matthew Hemy). 

16. The same events which humble man exalt God, not by contrast 
merely, but by the positive exhibition of his attributes. And Jehovah of 
Hosts is exalted in judgment (in the exercise of justice), and the Mighty, the 
Holy One, is sanctified (shewn to be a Holy God) in nghteousness — Most 
of the earlier and later writers follow the Yulgate in rendering 

simply the Holy God. But the accentuation seems to indicate a more 
emphatic sense. The English version follows Calvin, and reads God ivho is 
holy. Lowth follows Luther, God the Holy One. But as is itself a sig- 
nificant title, it seems best to regard the two epithets as summing up the 
natural and moral perfections of the Deity. So Yitringa (Deus ille fortis, 
sancttls ille) and Junius (Deus sanctus fortissimus). — Hitzig gives a 
reflexive njeaning (sanctifies himself), which, although admissible, is need- 
less, and not favoured by the parallelism. — In judgment and in lighieous- 
ness are used precisely in the same sense, chap. i. 27. "With respect to the 
tense of the verbs, see the foregoing verse. 

17. Having paused, as it were, to shew the ultimate effect of these judg- 
ments, he now completes the description of the judgments themselves, by 
predicting the conversion of the lands possessed by the ungodly Jews into 
a vast pasture -gi’ound, occupied only by the flocks of wandering shepherds 
from the neighbouring deserts. And lambs shall feed as (?/?) their pasture, 
and the wastes of the fat ones shall sojourners (temporary occupants) devour. 
The explanation of this verse as a promise, that the lambs or righteous 
should succeed to the possession of the fat ones or wealthy sinners (Targ. 
Jar. Him. Calv. Jun. Cocc. Yitr.) is scarcely consistent with the context, 
which contains an unbroken series of threatenings. The modern inter- 
preters, who follow Aben Ezra in making this a threatening likewise, apply 
it either figuratively to the subjection of the Holy Land to the Gentiles 
(Gill), or the entrance of the poor on the possessions of the rich (Hendc- 
werk), or literally to the desolation of the land itself (J. D. Mich. Lowth, 
&c.). ^Gesenins refers the last clause to tillage, and supposes it to mean 
that strangers shall reap the crops of the forsaken lands ; but the common 
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interpretation is more natural, which makes both clauses have respect to 
pasturage. — Most writers make a synonyme of stranrjeis; but 
Cocceius treats it as an adjective agreeing with and strange lambs 

shall devour,” &c. Hitzig construes it still more strictly as a participle, 
and devour wandering the wastes,” &c. But the verb should then be 
taken in its usual sense of sojourning^ residing for a time, in reference either 
to the shepherds or their sheep. — The Vulgate explains D'»nD nunn to mean 
fat wastes, i. e. deserts become fertile (deserta in ubertatem versa) ; the 
French version, deseits where the flocks giew fat, Clencus, still more 
strangely, the flocks themselves which fed in the desert, and should there- 
fore be devoured by strangers, w^hile the lambs were led as usual to pas- 
ture by their Babylonian captors. J. D. Michachs takes rmnn m the sense 
of unns, here put for that which grows among them; but the word no 
doubt means waste fields, as in Jcr. xxv. 11, Ezek. xxv. 13. Hitzig sup- 
poses D'nD to denote fat sheep or rams, as in the only other place where 
it occurs (Ps. Ixvi. 15) ; but most interpreters regard it as a figure for 
the rich and prosperous, like Ps. xxii. 30 (compare L)r!^:3p:^D, Pg. 

Ixxviii. 31). — The phrase has been variously explained to mean as 

it was said to them (Jarg.), juxia ductinn suum, i. e, without lestraint (J. H. 
Mich. Lowth), accordincf to their oidei, i.e. their usual order (Yulg.), as 
they are driven (Aben Ezra, J. D. Mich.). But the modern interpreters 
take here and Micah li 12 in the sense of pasture, — The conjectural 
emendation of the text by changing into (Capellus, Bauer) or 
(Durell, Seeker, Lowth, Ewald), is of course supeifluous 
18. The series of woes is now resumed and continued without any inter- 
ruption, vers. 18-23. Even the description of the punishment, instead 
of being added directly to that of the sin, as in vers. 9 and 13, is postponed 
until the catalogue of sins is closed, and then subjoined in a general form, 
ver. 24. This verse contains the third woe, having reference to presump- 
tuous sinners who defy G-od’s judgments. They are here represented not 
as drawn away by sin (James i. 14), but as laboriously drawmg it to them 
hy soliciting temptation, drawmg it out b}’ obstinate persistency in evil 
and contempt of divine threatenings Ji-^oe to the dniweis of iniquity (those 
drawing, those who draw it) with voids of vanity and sin (a parallel expres- 
sion to iniquity) as (or as witli) a cait-wjye, i.e. a strong rope, implying 
difficulty and exertion, — The interpretation which supposes iniquity and stii 
to mean c(damity and punishment (Menochius, Gesenius, E wald, Hendewerk, 
Henderson), although it seems to make the sentence clearer, impairs its 
strength, and takes the wmrds in an unusual and doubtful sense. Knobel 
objects that men cannot be said to draw sin with cords of sin. But even 
this figure is perfectly consistent both with reason and experience. Or 
vanity may be taken m the sense of falsehood or sophistical reasoning by 
which men persuade themselves to sin (Galv. Yitr. Cler.). The Targum, 
followed by Jarchi, supposes an antithesis between the beginnings of sin 
and its later stages, slight cords and cart-ropes. But this confounds the 
sin itself with the instrument by which they draw it ; and the same objec- 
tion lies against the Syriac and Yulgate versions, which make drawing oat, 
or protracting, the primary idea, and also against Houbigant’s and Lowth’s 
interpretation, which supposes an allusion to the process of rope-making. 
Luther’s idea, that the verso relates to combination among wicked men, 
“who bind themselves together” to do mischief, is at variance with the 
usage of the Hebrew verb. — The true interpretation of the verse, which 
supposes the act described to be that of laboriously drawing sin to one’s 
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self, perhaps -with the accessory idea of dialing it out by perseverance, is 
substantially given by Kimchi, Yitringa, J* D. Michaclis, Hitzig, Maurer, 
and Umbieit.— The various readings, riUj;! for HUyrs (Bib Soncin., 14 
MSS.), 'Sans for (1 MS., Sept. Aq. S3m. Tliood), and HPiy for n'pjy 
(Olshausen, Observ. Crit., p. 8, Henderson ad loc.), are all unnecessary, 
and inferior to the common text. 

19. The degiee of their presumption and depia\ity is now evinced by 

a citation of their language vith lespcct to God’s threatened judgments, 
an ironical expression of impatience to behold them, and an implied refusal 
to believe vithont expeiicnce. The sentence is continued from the veiso 
preceding, and further describes the sinners there denounced, as the ones 
sayincj (those who sa}^), let him speed, let him hasten Jus uoik (his providen- 
tial work, as in ver. 12), that \ie may see, and let the counsel (providential 
plan or purpose) of the Holy One of Isiael (which, m the mouth of these 
blasphemers, seems to be a taunting irony) chaw nigh and come, aiicl ire 
will know (i, e. accoiding to the Hebrew idiom and the parallel expression) 
that xre may biow what it is, or that it is a real purpose, and that he is 
able to accomplish it. Compaie Jer. xvii. 15 , Amos v. 18, vi. 13 ; Isa. 
XXX. 10, 11, xxviii. 15; 2 Peter m. 4 — The intransitive construction of 
the first clause, let him speed, let his woik make baste ” (Hitzig, Evald, 
IJmbieit), may be justified by usage, and makes the clauses more exactly 
parallel; but the other is prefeired, liy almost all interproteis, ancient and 
modern, — Henderson explains this veise as “the only construction which 
could be put upon the conduct of the wicked Jews ; ” but the reference 
seems to be to actual expression of the wish in words, and not pn action 
merely. — For the form see Gesenius, Heb. Gr § 48, 3. 

20. The fourth woe is against those who subvert moral distinctions and 
confound good and evil, an idea expressed first in literal terms and then 
by two obvious and intelligible figuies. TTb^ unto the (persons) saying 
(those who say) to evil good and to good evil, (who address them by these 
titles or call them so), pvdting darkness for light and light for darkness, 
putting hitter for sueet and sweet for litter. These are hcie combined, not 
merely as natural opposites, but also as common figures for truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong. See chap. ii. 5; Prov. li. 13; Eccles. ii. 13; 
James hi. 11, A kindred figure is employed by Juvenal (qui nigrum in 
Candida vertunt, Sat. in. 3J. Gesenius and Hitzig apply this verse par- 
ticularly to unrighteous judges, who are mentioned in ver. 23; but a more 
general sense is here required by the context. 

21. Here, as in the foiegoing verse, one sin follows another without 
any intervening desciiption of punishment. This arrangement may imply 
a very intimate connection between the sms thus bi ought into juxtaposi- 
tion. As presumptuous sin, such as vers. 18, 19 desciibe, implies a per- 
version of the moral sense, such as ver. 20 describes, so the latter may be 
said to presuppose an undue reliance upon human reason, vvliich is else- 
where contrasted with the fear of God (Prov, in. 7), and is indeed incom- 
patible with it. Woe unto the wise m tlieir eyes {i e. their own eyes, wdnch 
cannot be otherwise expiessed in the Hebrew) and lefore their own faces 
(in their own sight or estimation) prudent, intelligent, a synonyme of wise. 
The sin reproved, as Calvin well ohseiwes, is not mere fiivoloiis self- 
conceit, but that , delusive estimate of human wisdom (fallax sapientiae 
spectrum) which may coexist with modesty of manners and a high degree 
of real intellectual merit, but which must be abjured, not only on account 
of its effects, but also as involving the worst form of pride. 
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22. The sixth w’oe, like the second, is directed against drunkards, but 
xvith special reference to drunken judges, Tcrs. 22, 28. The tone of this 
verse is sarcastic, from its using terms which commonly express not only 
strength but couroge and heroic spirit, in application to exploits of drunk- 
enness. There may indeed be a particular allusion to a species of fool- 
hardiness and biutal ambition not uncommon in our own times, leading 
men to shew the vigour of their fiames by mad excess, and to seek emi- 
nence m this way no less eagerly than superior spirits seek true glory. 
Of such it may indeed be said, their god is their belly and they glory in 
their shame. Woe to the miylity 7nen or heroes, (vho are heroes only) to 
druih 70 >np, and onen of stienglh to niingle strong thinl:, t, e. according to 
the usual interpretation, to mix wine wuth spices, theieby making it more 
stimulating ancl exciting, a practice spoken of by Pliny and other ancient 
■writers. (See also Sol. Song vm. 2 ) Hitzig (uith whom Hendewerk 
agrees on this point) denies that this was an oiicntai usage, and under- 
stands the Prophet as referring to the mixtuic of wunc -^ith water. But 
see Gesenius’s Thesaurus, p. SOS, In either case the mixing is here 
mentioned only as a customary act in the offering or diinking of liquors, 
just as niahxng tea might be mentioned as a common act of modern hospi- 
tality, whatever pait of the preparatory process the phrase may properly 
denote. 

23. The absence of the inteijection shews that this is a continuation 
of the W’oo begun in the preceding ^cisc, and thus explains the Prophet’s 
recuricnce to a sm which he had denounced already (^crs. 11, 12) as pro- 
ductive of general mconsideration, but which ho now describes as leading 
to injustice, and therefore as a vice peculiarly disgraceful in a magistrate. 
The effect here ascribed to drunkenness is not merely that of incapacitating 
judges for the discharge of their official functions, but that of tempting 
them to make a trade of justice, wnth a view to the indulgence of this 
appetite. Justifying {i e. acquitting, dealing, a forensic term) the guilty 
(not simply the wicked in a gcncial sense, but the wron'^-doer in a judicial 
sense) /cr the sahe (litcially as the residt) of a hile^ and the lighfeousness of 
the ugJiteous (i e. the ngJit of the innocent or injured paity, or his charac- 
ter as such tlieg will iahejiom Ition {i, c, they do and will do so still). The 
transition fiom the plural to the singular m this clause, and fiom the par- 
ticiple to the future, are familiar idioms of Hebrew sjntax. The pronoun 
at the end may be undei stood either collectively or distiibutiYcly,//o?/i each 
oftlienw (See Ges. Heb. Gr. § 143, 4.) 

24. To the series of sins enumerated in the six preceding verses there is 

now added a gencial description of their punishment. In the first clause, 
the Pi’ophet represents the divine visitation, wuth its sudden, rapid, irre- 
sistible effect, by the familiar figure of chaff and dry grass sinkmg in the 
ffames. In the second clause he passes from simile to metaphor, and 
speaks of the people as a tree whose root is rotten and its growth above 
ground pulverised. In the third, he drops both figures, and in literal ex- 
pressions summarily states the cause of their destruction. Therefore (be- 
cause of the abounding of these sins) as a iong^le rf fire {i.e, a fiamc, so 
called from its shape and motion, Acts ii. 8 ; 1 Kings xviii. 88) devours 
chaff (or stubble), and as ignited grass falls aivay, ilieir o'oot shall he as 
rottenness^ and their hlossom as fine dust shall go ujg (A e. be taken up and 
scattered by the •wind). For they have rejected the laiu of Jehovah of Hosts, 
and the uoo'd (the revealed will) of the Holy One of Israel they have treated 
with contempt, — Montanus explains as a transitive verb (glumam 
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debilitat), and the English Version (followed by Lowth and Augnsti) goes 
still further by giwng it the sense of consuming^ which it neyer has Cal- 
vin, followed by Yitringa, makes it passive, and renders Hin? as an abla- 
tne (a^ flamma dissoivitm). Gcsenius, in his version, gives the veib its 
usual iutiansitive or neuter sense, but supplies a preposition before the 
noun, or takes it as a noun of place (m der Flamme znsammensinkt). In 
IS Lexicon, however, he adopts the construction first proposed by Cocceius, 
^ supposes the two words to be in icgimen, and to mean literally 
grass of flame, % e. fiaming or ignited grass —J D. Michaelis endeavours 
0 identify the figures of the first and second clause by reading ashes instead 
ot rottenness, but such transitions are loo common to excite surprise.— The 
ep uapnt lenders avkg, the Vulgate germen, and others variously 
u , ossom, flower, &c. It seems to be intended to express whatever 
could here be put in antithesis to root, as in the proverbial phrase 'ioot and 
denoting the whole tiee, above ground and below. — For the true 
sense of the last verb in this veise, see chap i. 4. Its use in this connec- 
tion is a strong proof that it cannot mean provole, although the Seventy so 
translate it even here. — The collocation of the sul)ject and the object in 
the first clause is unusual. _ SeeEwald’s Heb. Gr. § 555. For the syntax 
or^ infinitive and future in the same clause, sec Cesen. § 129, Eem. 2. 

• u’ 1 declared in the foregoing verse what should be, he recalls to 
mmd what has already been. As if he had said, God will visit you for 
cse things ; naj^ he has done so already, but without reclaiming vou or 
satisfying hs own justice, for which purpose fm-thor strokes are still re- 
quired. ihe previous inflictions here referred to are described as a stroke 
rom Jehovah s outstretched hand, so violent as to shake the mountains, 
and so destinctive as to fill the streets with cor^^^^.-Tlwefo,e (referring 
to the ast clause of ver. 24) the mejet of Jehovah has burned ar/amst hu 
and hf!rffl/r V' ? '^“7 midst of them as a coiisuiiing fire), 

ZtJZr (literally him, referring to the 

mountains tiemhled, md their 

ZToffe tZflfl f ft filth) lA the 
I to, A ?! f t ^11 or notwithstanding 

all this) mifferhas not turned back (abandoned its object, or regarded! 

meS^fTfS out (t'o ikict !ew judg 

toi v ■ mS ff ^ fiy Glorious is altogether arbi- 

nresen‘s Sntif?? translating them as 

Lm the present tndThe Lm-t distinguished 

dosenbod It irrVL?* ®°“^®thmg posteiior to what is here 

that what'is her SerTed TJl fTT’i Probable, 

wrote Tn tw described had actually taken place before the Prophet 

Jr to" ‘Amtil Wf 

phrt k“£r.t mch‘‘l.SL“ M^faS”" 

*o.g eapto,*.., .„to.a;d .i«pljT.«£“£taXi.“ 
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motion and a general mortality. There is no need of refen mg what is 
said exclusively of evils suffered m the days of Joash and Amaziah (Junius) 
or in those of Ahaz (Yitringa), since the Prophet evidently means to say 
that all pieceding judgments had been insufficient and that more were still 
required. — The act expressed by is not so much that of tiDning awag 
as that of tu) mug hack or ceasing to pursue. (See Heugsteiiberg on Ps. 
ix. 4, IS) Saadias and Kinichi derive nniDD from nDD to cut or tear, in 
which they arc followed by Calvin (mutilum), Junius (succisum), and the 
English version (torn). But all the ancient versions and most modern 
ones make ^ a preposition, and the best lexicographeis derive the noun 
from HID to sweep . — In the midst of the btreets may be taken strictly to de- 
note m the middle (Calvin . in modio viaium), or more mdefinitely in, 
within) Tide supra, ver. 8. 

20. The former stroke having been msufficient, a more etfoctual one is 
now impending, in predicting which the prophet does not confine himself 
to figurative language, but presents the approaching judgment in its proper 
form, as the invasion and ultimate subjection of the country by a formidable 
enemy, vers 26-30. In this veise he describes the approach of these 
invaders as invited by Jehovah, to express which idea he employs two 
figures not uncommon in prophecy, that of a signal-pole or fiag, and that 
of a hiss or whistle, m obedience to which the last clause represents the 
enemy as lapidly advancing. And lie raises a signal to the nations from 
afar, and hisses (or whistles) for him from the ends of the earth, and heliold 
in haste, swift he shall come , — Hero as m ver. 25, the older wiiters under- 
stand the verbs as futures, but the later ones as presents. The verbs in 
the last clause ha^e Vav piefixed, but its conversive power commonly de- 
pends upon a future verb preceding, which is wanting here. These verbs 
appear to form a link between the past time'.of ver. 25 and the unambiguous 
future at the end of this. First, he smote them, but without efiect. Then, 
he raises a signal and whistles. Lastly, the enemy thus summoned will 
come swiftly. — The singular suffix in has been variously explained as ro- 
feiiing to the king whose subjects had been previously mentioned (Targ. 
Jon.), or to the army as a whole, which had been just described as Gen- 
tiles, heathen (Knob. Hitzig), or to the ruling powm under whose banners 
the other nations fought (Yitr. Hendewerk), or simply to one of the nations 
previously mentioned (Gesen. Umbr.) — The nation meant has been also 
variously explained to he the Romans (Theodorefc : roijg '"PojfMaUrjg or\ rourojy 
the Babylonians (Clencus), and the Assyrians (Gesen. Ewald, &c.). 
But this very disagreement, or rather the indefinite expressions which occa- 
sion it, shew that the terms of the description were designed to be more 
comprehensive. The essential idea is that the previous lighter judgments 
should be followed by another more severe and efficacious, by invasion and 
subjection. The terms are most emphatically applicable to the Romans. — 
The hissing or whistling, Hitzig supposes to have reference to some mode 
of alluring birds (Hos. xi. 11; Zech. x. 8); but the common and more 
probable opinion is that it alludes to the ancient mode of swarming bees, 
described at length by Cyril. (See his words as given by Bochart, Hieroz. 
p. 506). — In the last clause a substantive meaning haste, and an adjective 
meaning light, are both used adverbially in the sense of swiftly, 

27. The enemy, whose approach was just foretold, is now described as 
not only prompt and rapid, but complete in his equipments, firm and 
vigorous, ever wakeful, impeded neither by the accidents of the way nor by 
defective preparation. There is no one faint (or exhausted) and there is no 
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one stumlUng (or faulterifig) among them (literally in him). He (tho 
enemy, consiclererl as an iiidiviJtial) sleeios not, and he slumbers not, and 
the girdle of his loins is not opened (or loosed), and the latchet (string or 
band ofliis shoes (or snudals) is not broken. — The. English Yeision follows 
Calvin in translating ail the verbs as futures. The Ynlgate supplies the 
present in the fii’st clause, and makes the others future. But as the whole is 
evidently one’^doscription, the translation should be uniform ; and as the pre- 
terite and future foims are intermingled, both seem to be here used for the 
present, which is given by Luther and most of the late wn iters — The last 
clause IS understood by Henderson and otheis as denoting that they do not 
disaim or undress themselves for sleep But as the last verb alway de- 
notes violent separation, it is most probable that this whole clause relates 
to accidental interruptions of the march. The question raised by Hende- 
werk and Henderson as to the kind of girdle here refeired to, is of no ese- 
geticai importance, as it is only joined with shoes to represent the dress in 
general. — In him may be either put collectively for in them, or as J. D. 
Michaelis supposes, may refer to the army, and Hendeverk accoidingly 
has it slumbers not, &c — The distinction made by some between and 
(Cocceius * non dormitat, multo minus dornnt) is unnecessary here, 
W'here the veibs seem to he used as mere poetical equivalents. 

28. The description is continued, but with special reference to their wea- 

pons and their means of conveyance. For the former, how’S and arrows are 
here put ; and for the latter, horses and chariots (see ch. ii. 7). Whose 
a) rows are sharpened and all Jus hows bent (literally trod upon) ; the hoofs of 
Jus horses hJte flint (or adamant) aie reckoned, and Jus wheels lifce a whirl- 
wind, in rapidity and violence of motion. — Gesenius, Henderson, and others, 
omit the relative at the beginning, and Junius renders it as a conjunction 
(quia). But it servos to make the connection with the verse preceding 
much more close and sensible — ^As hke the Latin acutae, is a par- 

ticiple, the common version (sharp) does not fully express its meaning. 
Indeed, from what is said of the bows immediately afterwards, the pro- 
minent idea would seem to be not that the arrows were sJunp, but that they 
were already shaipeued, implying present readiness for use. — The bow'S be- 
ing trod iqson has reference to the ancient mode of stringing, or rather of 
shooting, the bow being large, and made of metal or hard wood. AiTian says 
expressly, in describing the use of the bow by the Indian infantry placing 
it on the ground, and stepping on it with the left foot, so they shoot (ojrw? 
sxro^£vov6i), drawing the string hack to a great distance,” (See the original 
passage in Henderson.) — The passive veil) cannot he 'accurately ren- 

dered, they 1 esem hie (Gesen. Hitzig), nor even they aie to he counted (Augusti, 
Be Wette), but means they aie counted (Cocceius, Ewald), the preterite form 
impljdng that they had been tried and proved so. — The future form given 
to this whole verse by Calvin and Junius, and to the last clause by Lowth 
and Barnes, greatly impams its unity and force as a description, 

29. By a sudden transition, the enemy are here represented as lions, roar- 
ing, growling, seizing their pray, and carrying it off without resistance ; a 
lively pictuie, especially to an oriental reader, of the boldness, fierceness, 
quickness, and success of the attack here threatened. He has a roar like 
tJie lioness, and he shall roar hke the young lions, and shall growl, and seize 
the prey, and secure it, none delivering {i, e. and none can rescue it). — Ooc- 
ceius, Yitringa, and the modem writers, use the present tense, as in the 
foregoing verses, to preserve the unity of the description. But there the 
preterite and future forms are mingled, whereas here the future is alone used, 
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nnless tlie textual reading be retained, and even then the Vav may be 
regarded as convcrsive. Besides, this seems to be the turning-point beUveen 
description and prediction Having told what tbe enemy is, he now tells 
vhat he will do. It seems best, therefore, to adopt the future form used 
by tlie ancient veisions, by Calvin, and by Luther, who is fond of the pre- 
sent, and employs it m the two foregoing verses. — Most of the modern 
wi'iteis follovv^ Bochart in explaining to denote the lioness^ which is the 
more natural in this case from the mention of the young lions immediately 
afterwards. The image, as Henderson suggests, may be that of a lioness 
attended by her whelps, or lather by her young ones which arc old enough 
to roar and seek their prey (see Ezek. xix. 2, 3, and Gesenius, s. v.). — The 
meaning of is not ‘‘he shall embrace” (Vulgate amidcxabitui), nor ^‘he 
shall gather spoil” (Galvin spolia coiradet), nor he shall let it go” in sport 
before devourmg it (Luzatto) ; but he shall carry it off safe, place it m 
safety, or secure it (Ewald : tobt und nimmt den Baub und sichert ihn ohne 
Better). 

30, The roaring of the lion suggests the roaring of the sea, and thus a 
beautiful transition is effected from the one figure to the other, m describing 
the catastrophe of all these judgments. Israel is threatened by a raging sea, 
and looking landward, sees it growing dark there, until, after a brief fluctua- 
tion, the darkness becomes total. And he (the enemy) shall roar against 
him (Israel) in that day like the roaring of a sea. And he shall look to the 
la 7 id^ and hehold darkness t Anguish and light t It is duih in the clouds 
thereof (/. e. of thejand, the skies above it) — The Vulgate, Peshito, and a 
great majority of modern wiiters, disregaid the Masoretic accents, and con- 
nect with and with Knobel appears to be the first who 

observed that this arrangement involves the necessity of vowel- changes also, 
as we must then read I'or and for Those who adopt this 

interpretation, either read darkness of angmsh (Vulgate, Hitzig, Knobel) or 
darkness and anguish (Eng, Vs.), or darkness, anguish (Hendewerk). Vit- 
ringa still construes separately, as for the light,” but the others con- 
nect it with directly, and the light is dark,” &c. The only objection 
to tbe Masoretic interpretation (which, although retained by Cocceius, Bo- 
senmuller, Gesenius, and Maurer, is not the common one, as Hitzig rejire- 
sents), is the alleged incongruity of making light and anguish alternate, 
instead of light and darkness, a rhetorical nicety unworthy of attention 
where there is at best but a choice of difficulties. Henderson says, indeed, 
that it is quite at variance with the spirit of the text, wffiich requires a state 
of profound darkness, without any relieving glimpses of light.” But it is 
just as easy to affirm that “ the spirit of the text” requires the other con- 
stiTictioii, which is, moreover, recommended by its antiquity, traditional 
authority, simplicity, poetical beauty, and descriptive truth. — On the autho- 
rity of the Aldine and Compiutensian text of the Septuagint, Lowth supposes 
an omission in the Hebrew, which he thus supplies, ‘‘ and these shall look 
to the heaven upward and down to the earth.” But, as Barnes has well 
observed, ‘Hhere is no need of supposing the expression defective. The 
Prophet speaks of the vast multitude that was coming up, as a sea. On 
that side there was no safety. It was natural to speak of the other direction 
as the land or shore, and to say that the people would look there for safety. 
But, says he, there would be no safety there ; all would be darkness.” Hitzig 
supplies the supposed effect by putting in antithesis to * one looks 
to the earth, and behold the darkness of distress, and to the light {L e. the 
sun or sky) &e.’ But the introduction of the preposition is entirely arbitrary 
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and extremely forced. — Kimclii and Junius explained to mean %ts ruins, 

deriving it from to destroy (Hos. x 2). Clericus, following an Ainbie 
analogy, trans-lates it in conclavihis, whicli seems absurd. The common 
derivation is fiom distill (Deut. xxxii. 2 , xxxiii. 28), according to 

which it means the clouds^ either strictly, or as a description of the heavens 
generally. Lowth, and several of the later Germans, give the particle a 
causal sense, through or hj reason of its clouds , but the proper local sense 
of in its clouds or shies is retained by Gesenius, Ewald, and all the early 
writers. The second veib is taken indefinitely by all the modern Germans 
except Ewald, who translates it he looks, but, as if by way of compensation, 
gives an indefinite meaning to the suffix in which he renders over or 
u'pon one (uber einem). The use of the present tense, m rendering the first 
clause by Coccems and the later Germans, is hardly consistent with the 
phi’ase in that day, and destro 3 ^s the fine antithesis between the future 
and the preterite describing the expected obscuration as already past. 
— Clericus appears to be alone m referring to the enemy (solo adspcctu 
terram Israeliticam terrebit *). The sense of the last clause, according to 
the Masoretic interpretation, is w^ell expressed by Gesenius, (bald) Angst, 
(bald) Licht,” and more paraphrastieally by an old French version, il re- 
gardera vers la terre, mais voici il y aura des t6n6bres, il y aura affliction 
avec la lumiere, il y aura des tenebres au ciel audessus d’elle.” 


CHAPTEE VI. 

This chapter contains a vision and prophecy of awful import. At an 
early period of his ministry, the Prophet sees the Lord enthroned in the 
temple and adored by the Seraphim, at whose voice the house is shaken, 
and the Prophet, smitten with a sense of his own corruption and unworthi- 
iiess to speak for God or piaise him, is relieved by the application of fire 
from the altar to his lips, and an assurance of forgiveness, after which, in 
answer to the voice of God mqmring for a messenger, he offers himself and 
is accepted, but with an assurance that his labours will tend only to aggra- 
vate the guilt and condemnation of the people who are threatened with 
judicial blindness, and, as its necessaiy consequence, removal from the 
desolated country ; and the prophecy closes -with a promise and a threaten- 
ing both in one, to wit, that the remnant wffiich survives the threatened 
judgments shall expeiience a repetition of the stroke, but that a remnant 
after all shall continue to exist and to experience God’s mercy. 

The chapter naturally fails into two parts, the vision, vers. 1-8, and the 
message or prediction, vers. 9-13. The precise relation between these two 
parts has been a subject of dispute. The question is, whether the vision 
is an intioduction to the message, or the message an appendage to the 
vision. Those who take the former view suppose that in order to prepare 
the Prophet for a discouraging and painful revelation, he was favoured with 
a new view of the divine majesty and of his own unworthiness, relieved by 
an assurance of forgiveness, and encouraged by a special designation to the 
self-denying work which was before him. Those who assume the other 
ground proceed upon the supposition, that the chapter contains an account 
of the Prophet’s original induction into office, and that the message at the 
close was added to prepare him for its disappointments, or perhaps* to try 
his faith. 

Either of these two views may be maintained without absurdity ^and 
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without materially affecting the details of the interpretation. The second 
is not only held by Jewish writers, but by the majority of Christian inter- 
preters in modern times. The objection to it, foanded on the place which 
the chapter holds in the collection, is met by some with the assertion, that 
the prophecies are placed without regard to chronological order. But as 
this is a gi’atuitous assumption, and as the order is at least frima facie 
evidence of date, some of the latest writers (Ewald for example) hold that 
the date of the composition was long posterior to that of the eyent, and 
one writer (Hitzig) goes so far as to assume, that this is the latest of 
Isaiah’s writings, and was intended to exhibit, in the form of an ex post facto 
prophecy, the actual result of his official experience. This extravagant 
hypothesis needs no refutation, and neither that of Ewald, nor the common 
one, which makes this the first of Isaiah’s wiitmgs, should be assumed 
without necessity, that is, vdthout something in the chapter itself for- 
bidding us to refer it to any other date than the beginning of Isaiah’s 
ministry. But the chapter contains nothing which would not have been 
appropriate at any period of that ministry, and some of its expressions 
seem to favour, if they do not reg[uire, the hypothesis of previous experi- 
ence in the office. The idea of so solemn an inauguration is affecting and 
impressive, but seems hardly sufficient to outweigh the presumption arising 
from the order of the prophecies in favour of the other supposition, which 
requires no facts to be assumed without authority, and although less strik- 
ing, IS at least as safe, 

1. In the year that ling Uzziah died fB C. 758j), I saw the Lord sitting 
on a throne high and hjted up, and his slants (the train of bs royal robe) 
filling the palace, or taking the last word in its more specific sense, the 
temple, so called as being the palace of the great King. No man hath 
seen God at any time” (John i. 18), and God himself hath said, There 
shall no man see me and live” (Exod. xxxiv. 20). Yet we read not only that 
the pime m heart shall see God ” (Mat. v. 8), but that Jacob said, I 
have seen God face to face” (Gen. xxxii. 30). It is therefore plain that 
the phrase to see God ” is employed in different senses, and that al- 
though his essence is and must be invisible, he may be seen in the 
manifestation of his glory or in human form. The first of these senses is 
given here by the Targum and Grotius, the last by Clericus, with more 
probability, as the act of sittmg on a throne implies a human form, and 
Ezekiel likewise in prophetic vision saw, ‘‘ upon the likeness of a thi’one, 
an appearance as the likeness of a man above upon it ” (Ezek. i. 26). It has 
been a general opinion in all ages of the Church, that in every such mani- 
festation it was God the Son who thus revealed himself. In John xii. 41, 
it is said to have been Christ’s glory that Isaiah saw and spoke of, while 
Paul cites vers. 9 and 10 (Acts xxviii. 25, 26) as the language of the Holy 
Ghost, It seems needless to inquire whether the Prophet saw this sight 
with his bodily eyes, or in a dream, or in an ecstasy, since the effect upon 
his own mind must have been the same in either case. It is also a ques- 
tion of no moment whether he beheld the throne erected in the holy place, 
or in the Holy of Hohes, or in heaven, or as Jarchi imagines, reaching 
from earth to heaven. The scene of the vision is evidently taken from 
the temple at Jerusalem, but not confined to its exact dimensions and 
arrangements. It has been disputed whether what is here recorded took 
place before or after the death of Uzziah. Those who regard this as the 
first of Isaiah’s prophecies are forced to assume that it belongs to the 
von. I. K 
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reign of Uzziali. It is also urged in favour of this opinion, that the time 
after his death ■would have boon descnhed as the first year of Jotham. The 
design, however, may have boon to fix, not the reign in which he saw tlio 
vision, but the nearest lemarkahle c^ent. Besides, tliefvst year of JuLhim 
would have been ambiguous, because his reign is reckoned irom two ddferent 
epochs, the natural death of his father, and his cnil death, when i- nut ten with 
the leprosy, after which he resided in a separate house, and the goveinmcnt 
was almiuistcred by Jotham as prince-iegent, who was therefore Mrtually 
king befoie he was such foimally, and is accordingly described in the very 
same context as ha\ing reigned sixteen and twenty yeais (2 Kings xv. 30, 
33). It does not follow, however, that byUzziah’s death the Prophet hero 
intends his leprosy, as the Targuni and some of the rabbins suppose, but 
merely that the mention of Uzziah is no proof that the vision was seen 
before he died. — Abaibcnol and Bosenmuller refer the epithets luyli and 
lofty to the Lord, as m chap. Ivii. 15, and Calvin understands by the tram 
the edging of the cloth which covered the throne. But the common ex- 
planation IS in either case more natural. The conjunction before is 
not to be connected vith njn understood (Hendeverk), or rendered aho 
(English version), hut explained as an example of a common Hebrew idiom 
which prefixes this particle to the apodosis of a sentence, especially when 
the first clause contains a specification of lime. It is hero substantially 
equivalent to ilien, and is so rendered by Jnnius and Tremolhus, Gescnius^ 
Henderson, and others. 

2. He sees the Lord not only enthroned hut attended by his ministers. 
Serayliiin, burning spirits, standing above U, the throne, or, above Jnni 
that sat upon it. Six uniufs^ six iviiigSy to one, u e. to each. Wiih two he 
coven his Jace, as a sign of reverence towards God, and iviih tuo he coven 
his feet, for the same purpose, or to conceal himself fiom mortal view, and 
uitli two he flies, to execute God's will. The Hehrow* woid seiajihun is 
retained by the Scptuagint, Peshito, and Vulgate, but by the Targum pai a- 
phi'ased as hohj imnisten. It is lightly explained by Kimchi and Abulwalid 
as meaning aiigeh of flie, from to burn, tbe name being descriptive 
either of them essence, or, as Clencus supposes, of their aidcnt love, or ac- 
cording to Grotius, of God's wiath w^hich they execute. Lightfoot supposes 
a particular allusion to the burning of the temple, ^Yhlch is needless and un- 
natural. This reference to heat as well as light, to something ten ihle as 
well as splendid, does aw’-ay with Gesemus’s objection that the loot means to 
bum, not to shine, and also with his own derivation of the noun from the 
because angels are the nobility of heaven, and Michael 

is called one of the chief princes (Dan. x. 13). Still less attention is due 
to the notion that the word is connected in its origin -with Seiajns (Hitzig) 
and signifies seipents (Dmhreit), sphinxes (Knobel), mixed forms like the 
cherubim (E-wald), or the cherubim themselves (Hendewerk). The \Yorcl 
occurs elsewhere only as the name of the fleiy set pent s of the wilderness 
(Kum. xxi. 6, 8 ; Dent. Tiii. 15), desciihed by Isaiah (xiv. 29 , xxx. 6) as 
ftyiiiff seipenfs. The transfer of the name to beings so dissimilar rests on 
^ their possession of two common attributes. Both are described as winged, 
and both as binning. IJmbreit consideis standing as synonymous Vvith serv- 
ing, because servants are often said in the Old Testament to stand before 
tbeir masters. — But it is better to retain the proper meaning, not as imply- 
ing necessarily that they rested on the earth or any other solid surface, but 
that they were stationary, even in the air. This will lemove ah objection 
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to tho version above luin, may also be explained as describing tbe rela- 

tive position of persons in a standing and sitting posture. There is no need 
tberoforo oi tbe rendering above it, winch is given in our Bible, nor of taldng 
the compound preposition in tbe unusual sense of iieai (G-rotius, Henderson), 
or iieay above (Junius), aioinid (Sept. Gesen. Ev\alcl), or around above 
(Targ. Cocceius, Arg. Uinbr ) The lepetilion of the phiasc six uiur/s sup- 
plies the place of a distributive pronoun (Gesen. § 118, 5.) The version 
six pans of IV imjs rests on an entire misconception of the Hebrew dual, 
which IS never a periphiMsis of the number two, but is simply a peculiar 
plimal form belonging to nouns which denote things that naturally exist in 
pairs. Hence the numeral prefixed always denotes the number, not of pairs, 
but of individual objects. (See Ewald’s Heb. Gr. § 365). The future form 
of the veils denotes continued and habitual action. According to Origen, 
thcie were only two seraphs, and these were the Son and Holy Spirit, who 
aie hero described as coveimg, not their o\\n face and feet, hut the face and 
feet of the Father, to imply that although they are his revealers, they con- 
ceal the beginning' and the end of bis eternity. Jerome denounces this in- 
genious whim as impious, but retains the same construction (faciem ejus, 
pedes cjus). The Chaldee paraphrase is, with tw’o he covered his face, lest 
he should see ; with two he covered bis body, lest he should he seen ; and 
with two he scivedl' Tho covering of the feet may, however, according to 
oriental usage, be regarded as a reverential act, equivalent in import to the 
hiding of tho face. 

8. He now describes the seraphim as praising God in an alternate or 
responsive doxology. Ami this cued to this, ?. e, to one another, and said. 
Holy, Holy, Holy, (is) Jehovah of hosts, the Jtilness of the whole earth, 
that which fills the whole eaith, is his glouj^ It was commonly agreed 
among the Fathers, that only two seraphim are mentioned heie, and this 
opinion is maintained by Hendewerk. It cannot be proved, however, from 
the woids this to this, which are elsewhere used in reference to a gi’eater 
number. (See Exod. xiv. 20 ; xxxvi. 10 ; Jer. xlvi. 16.) Clericus explains 
this to this as relating not to the cuj but the position of those citing, alter 
ad cdteium conieisus. Eosenmiiller understands the triune repetition as im- 
plying that the words were uttered fiist by one choir, then by another, and 
lastly by the two together, which is a very artificial hypothesis. The allu- 
sion to the Trinity in this rotcdyiov is the more probable 'because different 
parts of tbe chapter are referred in the New Testament to tbe tbroo persons 
of the Godhead. Cabin and Cocceius admit that the doctrine of the Trinity 
cannot be proved from this expression, and that a like repetition is used else- 
where simply for the sake of emphasis. See for example Jer vii. 4, xxix. 9; 
Ezek. XXI. 27. But accoidmg to J. H. Michaelis, even there the idea of 
trinity m unity was meant to bo suggested (cum unitate conjuncta tripli- 
citas). Holy is here understood by most mterpreters as simply denoting 
moral pnrity, which is cei tamly the prominent idea. Most probably, however, 
it denotes the whole divine perfection, that which separates or distinguishes 
between God and his creatures. I am God and not man, the Holy One in 
the midst of thcc,” Hos. xi. 9. On the etymology and usage of this word, 
see Hengstenberg on Ps. xxii. 4, and xxix. 9. Grotius strangely restricts its 
import by referring it in this case to God’s iighteousness in dealing vuth the 
king and people. IJmbieit supposes the idea of a separate or personal God, 
as opposed to the pantheistic notion, to be included in the meaning of the 
term, Grotius and Junius understand by > Luther and 

Hendewerk, all lands; tbe last of which, although inaccurate in form, is 
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really synoiiynioiis with ctll the eciith, and the former is foihidden by the 
strength of the expressions in the text and context. Clericiis makes glouj 
not the subject but the predicate : the fulness of the earth, all that the earth 
contains, is thy glouj, or ^iromotes it. But the common construction is sus- 
tained by the analogy of chap. yiii. 8, where /wZ?? css oj the earth is the predi- 
cate, and that of the prayer and prediction in Ps. Ixxii. 19 (let the whole 
earth be filled with his glory), and Num, xiv. 21 (all the earth shall be filled 
with the glory of Jehoyah). The words may haye lefcrcnce not only to the 
present but the future, implying that the judgments about to be denounced 
against the Jews, should be connected with the general difiiision of 
G-od’s glory. There may also be allusion to the cloud which filled the 
temple, as if he had said, the presence of God shall no longer be restiicted 
to one place, but the whole earth shall be full of it. By the glory of God 
J. H. Michaehs understands his essence (Wesen) or God himself. But the 
idea of special manifestation seems to be not only expressed but prominent. 
The same writer renders ninb here and elsewhere, God of gods. 

Clericus as usual makes it mean God of armies ox ha tiles. The Hebrew 
word IS retained by the Soptuagint, Luther, Augusti, and Umbreit. The use 
of the preterite at the beginning of the yorse is probably euphonic. The 
Vav has no conyersiyc influence, because not preceded by a future verb 
(Nordh. § 219). 

4. The effect of this doxology, and of the whole supernatural appearance, 
is described. Then stirred, or shook, the bases of the thresholds at the voice 
that cried, or at the voice of ^ the one crying, and the house is filled with 
smoJee. The words D''SDri are explained to mean the lintel or upper 
part of the door-frame, by the Septuagint, Luther, and J. D. Michaelis. 
The Vulgate gives the second word the sense of hinges (supeiiiminaria 
cardinum). It is now commonly admitted to mean thresholds, and the 
other word foundations. The common version, ^osts, is also given by 
Clericus and Yitnnga. The door may be particularly spoken of, because 
the prophet was looking through it from the court without into the interior. 
The participle crying may agree with voice directly, voce clamante (Junius 
and Tremellius), or with understood. Clericus makes it a collective, 
at the voice of those crying, in which he is followed by Gesenius and others ; 
hut Hendewerk supposes the singular form to intimate that only one cried 
at a time, Cocceius and J. H. Michaelis understand it to mean every one 
that cried. By smoke Knobel and others understand a cloud or vapour 
shewing the presence of Jehovah. Most interpreters, however, understand 
it in its proper sense of smoke, as the natural attendant of the fire which 
blazed about the throne of God, or of that which bm-ned upon the altar, 
as in Lev. xvi. 18, the mercy-seat ia said to he covered with a cloud of 
incense.” In either case it was intended to produce a solemn awe in the 
beholder. The reflexive sense, it filled itself, given to the last verb by 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, Ewald, and Umbreit, is not so natural as the simple 
passive, it was filled or it became full. 

5, The Prophet now describes himself as filled with awe, not only by the 
presence of Jehovah, but also by a deep impression of his own sinfulness, 
especially considered as unfitting Mm to praise God, or to be Ms messenger, 
'and therefore represented as residing in the organs of speech. And I said, 
when I Saw and heard these things, then I said, Woe is me, woe to me, or 
alas for me, a phrase expressing lamentation and alarm, for I am undone, 

destroyed, for a man of impure lips, as to the bps, am I, and in the 
midst of a people impure of Ups, of impure lips, / am dioelUng, and am 
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therefore undonej/or the King, Jehovah of ho^ts, my eyes have seen. The 
allusion is not merely to the ancient and prevalent belief that no one could 
see God and live (Gen. sxsii. 30 ; Judges vi. 22-24, sin. 22 ; Esocl. iv. 
10, 12 ; xssiii. 20 , 1 Sam vi. 19), but to the aggravation of the danger 
arising from the moral contrast between God and the beholder. — According 
to an old interpretation, is a statement of the reason why he was 

alarmed, to wit, because he had kept silence, quia tacui (Yulgate), either 
when he heard the praises of the seraphim, or when it was his duty to have 
spoken in God’s name. The last sense is preferred by Grotius, the first by 
Lowth (I am struck dumb), and with some modification by J. I). Michaelis 
(that I must be dumb). This sense is also given to the verb by Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, the Peshito, and in some copies of the Beptuagint, 
the common text of which has naravhoyiJjai, I am smitten with compunction. 
Most other wTiters, ancient and modem, understand the word as meaning 
I am ruined or destroyed. It is possible, how^ever, as suggested by Yitringa, 
that an allusion was intended to the meaning of the verb in its ground-form, 
in order to suggest that his guilty silence or unfitness to speak was the cause 
of the destruction which he felt to be impending. Above sixty manuscripts 
and several editions read which, as Henderson observes, is probably 

a more orthographical variation, not affecting the sense. The lips are men- 
tioned as the seat of his depravity, because its particular effect, then present 
to his mind, was m capacity to speak for God or m his praise. That it does 
not refer to official unfaithfulness in his prophetic office, is apparent from 
the application of the same words to the people. The preterite form of the 
verb imphos that the deed was already done and, the eftect already certain. 
The substitution of the present, by Luther and many of the late winters, 
weakens the expression. 

6. He now proceeds to describe the way in which he was relieved from 
this distress by a symbolical assurance of forgiveness. And there flew (or 
then flew) to me one of the seraphim, and in his hand a live coal (or a hot 
stone) ; with tongs he took it from off (ox from upon) the altar ; of incense, ac- 
cording to Hendewerk and others, but according to Grotius, that of burnt- 
offering, which stood without the temple in the court where the Prophet is 
supposed to have been stationed. Both these interpretations take for granted 
the necessity of adhering to the precise situation and dimensions of the 
earthly temple, whereas this seems merely to have furnished the scenery of 
the majestic vision. Knobel understands by the altar the golden altar seen 
by John in heaven, Pi,ev. viii. 3, ix. 18. All that is necessary to the under- 
standing of the vision is, that the scene presented was a temple, and included 
an altar. The precise position of the altar or of the Prophet is not only 
unimportant, but forms no part of the picture as here set before us. As 
elsewhere means a pavement, and its verbal root to pave, and as the 
Arabs call by the same name the heated stones which they employ in cook- 
ing, most modem writers have adopted Jerome’s explanation of the word, 
as meaning a hot stone taken from the altar, which was only a consecrated 
hearlh or fire-place. The old interpretation coal is retained by Hendewerk, 
who demes that stones were ever used upon the altar. In the last clause 
either personal or the relative pronoun may be supplied, he took it, or 
which he took; but the former (which is given by Hendewerk, De Wettc, and 
Umbreit) seems to agree better with the order of the words in Hebrew. 
The word translated tongs is elsewhere used to signify the snuffers of the 
golden candlestick, and tongs are not named among the furniture of the 
altars ; but such an implement seems to be indispensable, and the Hebrew 
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word maT be applied to anytliing in tbe nature of a forceps. — Ilitzig and 
others, who regard tho seraphim as serpents, sphinxes, or mixed forms, are 
under the necessity of explaining hand to mean jorefcot or the like. No- 
thing in the whole passage implies any xariation from the human form, 
except in the addition of wings, which are expressly mentioned. 

7. And he caused it to touch [i e. laid it on) my mouth, and said, Lo, 
this hath touched thy bps, and thy iniqiii'y gone, and. thy sin shedt he 
atoned for (oi forgiven). In the Chaldee Paraphiase the coal fioin off the 
altar is transformed into a loord from the shechinah, which is put into the 
Prophet’s mouth, denoting his prophetic inspiration. So Jeiemiah says : 

The Lord put forth his hand, and touched my month ; and the Lord said 
unto me, Behold, I have put my -words in thy mouth” (Jer. i. 9). And 
Daniel : One like the similitude of the sons of men touched my lips, then 

I opened my mouth and, spake” (Dan. x, 16) Hence tho Piahbins and 
Orotius understand the act of the seraph in the case before us as a symbol 
of prophetic inspiration. But this leaves unexplained the additional cir- 
cumstance, not mentioned in the case of Jeremicdi or Daniel, that the Pro- 
phet’s lips weie not only touched, but touched with file. This is explained 
by Jerome as an emblem of the Holy Spiiit, and by others as a symbol of 
purification m general. But the mention of the altar and the assurance of 
forgiveness, or rather of atonement, makes it far more natoal to take the 
application of fire as a symbol of expiation by sacrifice, although it is not 
necessary to suppose, with J. D. Michaelis, that the Prophet actually saw a 
victim burning on the altar. The fire is applied to the lips for a twofold 
reason : first, to shew that the particular impediment of which the Prophet 
had complained was done away ; and secondly, to shew that the gift of 
inspiration is included, though it docs not constitute the sole or chief mean- 
ing of the symbol. The gift of prophecy could scarcely be described as 
having taken away sin, although it might naturally accompany the work of 
expiation. The pretciite and future forms are here combined, perhaps to 
intimate, first, that the pardon was ah eady granted, and then that it should 
still continue. This, at least, seems better than arbitrarily to confound the 
two as presents. 

8. The assurance of forgiveness produces its usual effect of readiness to 
do God’s will. Aiid I heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who luill go for %ls ? And I said, Here am I (literally, hehold me, 
or lo I am), send me. The form of expiession in the first clause may imply 
that the speaker was now invisible, perhaps concealed by the smoke which 
filled the house. According to Jerome, tlie question here recorded was not 
addi’essed to Isaiah himself, because it was intended to elicit a spontane- 
ous ofier upon his part. Non dieit Dominus quern ire prtecipiat, sed 
proponit audientibus optionem, ut voluntas pracmium consequatur.” The 
same idea is suggested by J. H. Michaehs and Umbreit. For us is re- 
garded by Vitringa as emphatic, “ "Who will go for us, and not for himself, 
or any other object ?” But the phrase is probably equivalent to saying, 
“ Who will be our messenger ?” This is the version actually given by Luther, 
J. D, Hichaehs, and Gesenius. Most of the other German writers follow 
the Vulgate version, guts nohis ibit ^ The plural form us, instead of me, 
IS explained by Gesenius, Barnes, and Knobel, as a mere pluralis majesta- 
tims, such as kings and princes use at this day. Hitzig denies the exist- 
ence of that idiom among the orientals, either ancient or modern, and 
undertakes to give a metaphysical solution, by saying that the speaker looks 
upon himself as both the subject and object of address. Eumchi and 
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Groting represent the Lord as sx3eaking, not in Ins o\yn name merely, but 
in tliat of Ins angelic council (tanquam do sentontia concilu angelorum), 
and the same view is taken by Clencns and Eosenmuller. The Peshito 
omiis for us while the Septuagint supplies instead of it the words to this 
people, and the Taigum, to teach — ‘‘Whom shall I send to prophesy, and 
who wall go to teach ?” Jerome’s explanation of the plural, as implying a 
plurality of persons in the speaker, is approved by Calvin, who was doubt- 
ful with respect to the r^^icayiov m ver, 3. This explanation is the only one 
that accounts for the difference of number in the verb and pronoun — 
“ Whom shall I send, and who will go for us Jeiomo compares it with 
the woids of Christ, “ Ego et Pater unum sunius , unum ad naturam re- 
forimus, sumus ad personarum divcrsitatem.” The phrase is the usual 
idiomatic Kebre.v answer to a call b}’’ name, and commonly implies a readi- 
ness for service. J. T>. MicEaelis translates it I am ready, A beautiful 
commentary upon this effect of pardoned sm is afforded in David’s peniten- 
tial prayer, Ps. li. 12-15. 

9. The Prophet now receives his commission, together with a solemn de- 
nial ation that his labouis will be fruitless This prediction is clothed in 
the form of an exhortation or command addressed to" the people themselves, 
for the purpose of bringing it more palpably before them, and of aggravat- 
ing their insanity and wickedness in ruining themselves after such a warn- 
ing. And he said, Go and say to this people. Hear indeed, or hoar on, hid 
understand not , and see indeed, or continue to sec, hut hioio not. In most 
predictions some obscurity of langaage is required to secure their full 
accomplishment. But here where the blindness and infatuation of the people 
are foretold, they are allowed an abundant opportunity of hindering its ful- 
filment if they will. Not only is their insensibility described in the strong- 
est terms, implying extreme folly as well as extreme guilt, but, as if to 
provoke them to an opposite course, they are exhorted, with a sort of solemn 
irony, to do the very thing which would inevitably ruin them, but with an 
explicit intimation of that issue in the verse ensuing. This form of speech 
is by no means foreign from the dialect of common life. As J. D. 
Michaolis well observes, it is as if one man should say to another in whose 
good resolutions and engagements he had no faith, “ Go now and do the 
very opposite of all that you have said. A similar expression is employed 
by Christ himself when ho says to the Jews (Mat. xxiii. 32), Fill ye up 
then the measure of your fathers. The Septuagint version renders the im- 
peratives as futures, and this version is twice quoted in the New Testament 
(Mat. xiii. 14, Acts xxviii. 26), as giving correctly the essential meaning 
of the sentence as a prophec^g though stripped of its peculiar form as an 
ironical command. J, H. Michachs and Gesenins make even the original 
expression a strict prophecy, by rendering the future forms as futures pro- 
per (ncc tamen intelligetis) on the ground that is sometimes simply 
equivalent to or that the second of two imperatives sometimes expresses 
the result dependent on the act denoted by the first. But even admitting 
these assertions, both of which may he disputed, the predominant usage is 
so clear as to forbid any departure from the proper sense of the imperative's 
without a strong necessity, which, as wo have seen, does not exist. An- 
other mode of softening the apparent harshness of the language is adopted 
by the Targum, which converts the sentence into a description of the 
people, “ who hear indeed, but understand not, and see indeed but know 
not.” Ewald and some older writers understand this people as a phrase 
expressive of displeasure and contempt intentionally substituted for the 
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phrase my peo])le, not only here bnt in soreral other places. See for 
example Exod. xxxii. 9 ; Isa. ix. 16, xxix. 13 ; Jer. vii. 16. The idiomatic 
repetition of the verbs hear and see is disregarded m translation by Luther, 
Clericus, and De Wette, and copied more or less exactly, by the Scptuagint 
(axo?f axou(JS5-2, ^Xsrovrsg ^Xs-vj/srs), the Vulgate (audite audientcs, videte 
visionem), Calvm, Cocceius, and Vitringa. Neither of these methods con- 
veys the true force of the original expiession, which is clearly emphatic, 
and suggests the idea of distinctness, clearness (J. D. Michaelis), or of 
mere external sight and hearing (Augusti), or of abundant sight and hear- 
ing (J. H. Michaelis, sufficientissime), or of continued sight and hearing 
( J unius, probably the last which is adopted by Gesenius, Hitzig, 

Hendwerk, Henderson, and E\Yald. Maurer makes the prominent idea that 
of repetition (iterum iteruinque). The idea of hearing and seeing without 
pcrcemng may have been proverbial among the Jews, as it seems to have 
been among the Greeks, from the examples given by Wetstein in his note on 
Mat. xiii. 13. Demosthenes expressly cites it as a inovetb oochv- 

rag oouv %ai dy.ovonag a?) dxoveiv, and the Prometheus of iEschylus 
employs a like exprcss^ion, in describing the primitive condition of mankind 
on which one of the Greek schohasts observes, dion vovv xal oux slyov, 

^ 10. As the foregoing verse contains a prediction of the people's insensi- 
bihty, but under the foim of a command or exhoitation to themselves, so 
this predicts the same e\ent, as the result of Isaiah’s labours, under the form 
of a command to him. Make fat, gross, callous, the heart of this peop^Ie, 
e. their affections or then* minds in general, a7id %ts ears make heavy, dull 
or hard of hearing, and its eyes smear, close or blind, lest it see with its eyes, 
and with its ears hear, and its heart understand, perceive or feel, and it tarn 
to me, i. e. repent .and be converted, and be healed, or literally and one heal 
it, the indefinite construction being eq^uivalent in meaning to a passive. The 
thing predicted is judicial blindness, as the natural result and righteous re- 
tribution of the national depravity. This end would be promoted by the 
very preaching of the truth, and therefore a command to preach was in 
effect a command to blind and harden them. The act rec^^uired of the 
Prophet is here joined with its ultimate effect, while the intervening circum- 
stances, namely, the people’s sin and the withholding of God’s grace, are 
passed by m silence. But although not expressed, they are implied, in this 
command to preach the people callous, bhnd, and deaf, as J. D. Michaelis 
phrases it. The essential idea is them insensibility, considered as the fruit 
of their own depravity, as the execution of God’s righteous judgment, and 
as the only visible result of Isaiah’s labours. Deus sic prsecipit judiciali- 
ter, populus agit criminaliter, propheta autem ministerialiter ’ (J, H. 
Michaelis). In giving Isaiah his commission, it was natural to make the 
last 01 these ideas prominent, and hence the fonn of exhortation or com- 
mand m which the prophecy is here presented. Make them insensible, not 
by an immediate act of power, nor by any direct infiuence whatever, but bv 
doing your duty, which their wickedness and God’s righteous iudgments 
toI allow to have no other effect. In this sense the prophet might be said 
to them callous. In other eases, w^here bis personal agency no longer 

needed to be set forth or alluded to, the verse is quoted, not as a command, 
put a description of the people, or as a declaration of God’s agency in mak- 
ing them insensible Tims in Mat. xiii. 15, and in Acts xxviii. 26, the 
beptuagint version is retained, in which the people’s owm guilt is the pro- 
^nent idea~-“for this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull ot hearmg,^ and their eyes they have closed, lest,” &c. In John 
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xii. 40, on tlie other hand, the sentence takes a nevrform, in order to himg 
out distinctly the idea of judicial blindness — “Aie hath bimded their eyes 
and hardened their heart, lest,” &c. Both these ideas are in fact included 
in the meaning of the passage, though its forms arc different, in order to 
suit the occasion upon which it was oiigmally uttered. There is no need, 
therefore, of supposing, with Cocceius, that the vcibs in the first clause arc 
infinitives with preterites understood (impmguando impmguavit — aggra- 
vando aggravavit — oblmendo obhvit), to which there is besides a philological 
objection [vide nq chap v. 5). The paraphrase m John no morepiovcs 
that the veise must be diiectly desciiptive of Grod’s agency, than that in 
Acts and Matthew proyes that it must bo descriptive of the people's own 
agency, which sense is actually put upon Cocceius’s constiuction by Abar- 
benel, who fust proposed it, and who thinks that the -^cibs must either be 
reflexive— the heart of this people has made itself fat, then oais have 
made themsehes heavy, their eyes have shut themselves,” — or must all 
agree wuth “ the heart of this people has made itself fat, it has made 
their ears heavy, it has closed their ej^es.” That a divine agency is really 
implied, though not expressed as Cocceius supposes, is clear from the 
paraphrase m J ohn xii 40, and creates no difiiculty^cre that is not com- 
mon to a multitude of passages, so that nothing would be gained by explain- 
ing it awvij" in this one instance. “ Absque hoc testimonio,” says Jerome, 
manet eadom qutestio in ccclesiis, et aut cum ista solventur et cetera^, 
aut cum cetciis et haic mdissolubihs eiit.” — The same considerations which 
have been piesentcd lendei it unnecessaiy to suppose, wuth Henderson and 
others, that the command to blind and haideii is meiely a command to ])re- 
dict that the people will be blind and haid; a mode of explanation which 
may be justified m certain cases by the context or by exegetical necessity, 
but which is here gratuitous and therefeie inadmissible. — G-csenms, August!, 
and De Wette, understand by heait the seat of the affections, and accord- 
ingly translate hy/^e^ , but the constant usage of the latter in the sense 
of understanding or peicciving seems to requiie that the former should be 
taken to denote the w’hole mmd or rational soul. The ancient versions take 
inn? as an ablative of instrument, in w^hich they aie follow^cd by Luther, 
the English Yersion (v/ith their heart), Junius, Yitrmga, J. D. ilichaelis, 
Lowffh, Augusti, and Henderson. Calvin makes it the subject of the verb 
(cor ejus intelligat), in which he is follow^cd by Gesonius, Hitzig, Do Wette, 
Ewald, Umbreit. The last construction is more simple in itself, but breaks 
the uniformity of the sentence, as the other verbs of this clause all agree 
with as their subject. — Clcricus takes as a noun and reads leU 

iheie be healing^ and the same sense is put upon it as a verb by Junius and 
'Vitringa. The Septuagmt and Yulgate substitute the first for the third 
person, and I heal theni. Cocceius refers the verb to God directly, he 
heal theni J in accordance with his explanation of the first clause. Most of 
the modern writers assume an impersonal or indefinite construction, which 
may either be resolved into a passive (Gesemus. De Yvette, Henderson), or 
retained in the translation (Hitzig, Maurer, Hendewerk, Ewald). ILmchi 
explains the heahng mention to be pardon foilowmg repentance. The re- 
presentation of sin as a spmtual malady is frequent in the Scriptures. 
Thus David prays (Ps. xli. 4), “ Heal my soul, for I have sinned again'^t 
thee.” Instead of heal, in the case before us, 'the Targum and Peshito 
have forgive, which is substituted hkewise in the quotation or rather the 
allusion to this verse in Mark iv. 12. *- 

11. And I said^ Mow long, Lord 9 And he said, Until that cities are 
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desolate for tcant of an inhalntant, and houses for xuant of men, and the 
land shall he desolated, a v^ste, or utteily dosolate. The RpiniUcil death of 
the people should be followed by external desolation. understands 

the Prophet to ask how long he must be the bearer of this thankless mes- 
sage ; but the common explcunation is no doubt the true one, that he asks 
how long the blindness of the ]Deeplo shall continue, and is told until it 
luiiis them and diiwcs them from their country, Giotius supposes a par- 
ticular allusion to Sennacherib’s invasion, Cloricus to that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; but as the foregoing description is repeatedly applied in the New 
Testament to the Jews w^ho were contempoiaiy wuth our Saviour, the 
threatening must be equally extensive, and equivalent to saying that 
land should be completely waited, not at one time but repeatedly. 
Kimchi, who also undei stands the verse as refeiumg to the Babylonian con- 
quest, finds a climax in the language, which is much more appropiiate 
however when applied to successive periods and events — The acumulation 
of particles is supposed by Henderson to indicate a long lapse 

of time; but it seems to differ fiom the simple foim only as until differs 
from until that or until ivlien. On the meanmg of vide supra, 
chap. V. 9. ‘ 

12. This verso continues the answer to the Prophet’s question in the 
verso preceding. And (until) Jehovah shall have put far off (removed to a 
distance) the men (or people of the country), and gicat (much or abundant) 
shall he that xohich 'is left (of unoccupied forsaken ground) %n the midst of 
the land. This is little more than a repetition, in other words, of the de- 
claration in the verse preceding. The Soptuagint and Y ulgato make the 
last clause not a threatening hut a promise that those loft in the land shall 
be multiplied. Clericus and Lowth understand it to mean ‘‘ there shall be 
many a deserted woman in the land.” Gescnius, many rums.” Ewald, 
‘‘ a great vacancy or void (Leere).” Most other wrieis take njuy as an 
abstract, meaning desolation or desertion. But the simplest consti notion 
seems to be that of Henderson and Knobel, who make it agree with the 
land itself, and understand the clause as threatening that there shall be a 
great extent of unoccupied forsaken land. The terms of this verse may be 
applied to all the successive desolations of the country, not excepting that 
most extreme and remarkable of all which exists at the present moment. 

13. The chapter closes with a repetition and extension of the threatening, 

hut in such a form as to involve a promise of the highest import. While it 
is threatened that the stroke shall be repeated on the remnant that survives 
its first infletion, it is promised that there shall be such a remnant after every 
repetition to the last. And yet — even after the entire desolation which had 
first been mentioned — in it — the desolated land — (there shall remain) a tenth 
or tithe — here put indefinitely for a small proportion— utzcZ (even this tenth) 
shall return and he for a consuming — i, e. shall again be consumed — but still 
not utterly, for — like the terchinfh and like the oak — the two most common 
forest trees of Palestine — toJnch in falling — in their fallen state, or when 
felled — have substance or vitality in them — so a holy seed shall be, or is the 
substance — vital principle — of it — the tenth or remnant which appeared to be 
destroyed. However ffequently the people may seem to be destroj^ed, there 
shall stiU be a surviving remnant, and however frequently that veiy remnant 
may appear to perish, there shall still be a remnant of the remnant left, and 
this indestructible residuum shall be the holy seed, the true Church, the 
XiTfLpiix. mA hJoyriv (Rom. xi. 5). This prediction was fulfilled, not 

once for all, but again and again ; not only in the vme-dressers and husband- 
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men left by Nebuebadnezzar and afterwards destroyed in Egypt ; not only 
in the remnant that survived tbe destruction of the city by the Romans, 
and increased until again destroyed by Adrian ; but in the present existence 
of the Jews as a peculiar people, notwithstanding the temptations to 
amalgamate with others, notwithstanding persecutions and apparent extirpa- 
tions , a fact which can only bo explained by the prediction that all Israel 
shall be saved ” (Rom. xi. 26). As in many former instances, throughout 
the history of the chosen people, under both dispensations, even so, at 
this present time also, there is a remnant according to the election of grace.” 
The reference of liohj seed to Christ (as in G-al. iii. 16) restricts the verse to 
the times before the advent, and is here forbidden by the application of the 
Hebrew phrase to Israel m general (Ezra ix. 2, Comp Isaiah iv. 3, Ixv. 9), 
a meaning which is here not changed but only limited, upon the principle 
that '‘they are not all Israel which are of Israel ” (Rom ix. 6). As thus 
explained, the threatening of the verse involves a promise. There is no 
need therefore of attempting to convert it into a mere promise, by giving to 
the active sense of consuming or destrojung enemies (Do Dieu), or by 
making signify return from exile (Cilvin), and connecting with 
what follows — “be destroyed like the terebinth and oak*” only destroyed 
like them. The passive sense of is fixed by the analogy of ISTum. 

xxiv. 22, and Isaiah xliv. 15. The idiomatic use of the verb return to 
qualify another verb by denoting repetition is of constant occurrence, and is 
assumed here by almost all interpreters, ancient and modern Besides, the 
tenth loft in the land could hardly be described as returning to it. That 
denotes purification is a mere rabbinical conceit. T)2)i'0 has been vari- 
ously explained to mean the sap (Targum), root (Do Wetto), trunk (G-ose- 
nius), germ (liitzig), &c. But the sense which seems to agree best with 
tho connection and the etymology is that of subsLince or subsistence, under- 
standing thereby the vitality or that which is essential to the life and repro- 
duction of tho tree. occurs elsewhere only in 1 Chron. xxvi. 

16, where it seems to be the namo of one of the temple gates. Hence Aben 
Ezra supposes the Prophet to allude to two particular and well-known trees 
at or near this gate, w^hile other Jewish writers understand him as referring 
to the timber of the gate or of the causeway leading to it (1 Kings x. 5). 
The same interpretation is adopted by Junius, and Cocceius explains the 
word in either case as an appellative meaning causeioiy. But with theso 
exe3j)tions, all interpreters appear to he agreed in making the word descrip- 
tive of something m tho condition of the trees, the spreading of their 
branches (Yulgate), the casting of their loaves (Targum) or of their fruit 
(Septuagiut), or the casting down or felling of the tree itself, which last is 
commonly adopted. Instead of Cill, referring to the trees, more than a 
hundred manuscripts read ni, referring to the tenth or to the land. The 
suffix m tho last word of tho verse is referred to the land or people by 
Ewald and Maurer, but with more probability by others to the tenth, which 
is tjie nearest antecedent and affords a Letter sense. 


CHAPTEPw YIL 

Here begins a series of connected prophecies (chaps, vii.-xii.), belonging 
to the reign of Ahaz, and relating in general to the same great subjects, the 
deliverance of Judah from Syria and Israel, its subsequent subjection to 
Assyria and other foreign powers, the final destruction of its enemies, the 
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aJTent of Messiah, cand the nature of his kingdom. The series admits of 
different dnasions, but it is commonly agreed that one distinct ^lortion is con- 
tained in the seventh chapter. Hendewerk and Henderson suppose it to 
include two independent prophecies (vers. 1-9 and 10-25), and Ewald 
separates the same tvo parts as distinct portions of the same prophecy. 
The common division is more natural, however, which supposes vers. 1-16 
to contain a promise of deliverance from Syria and Israel, and vers. 17-25 
a threatening of worse e\ils to be brought upon Judah by the Assyrians m 
whom they trusted. 

The chapter begins with a brief historical statement of the invasion of 
J udah by Rezm and Pekah, and of the fear which it excited, to relieve which 
Isaiah IS commissioned to meet Ahaz in a public place, and to assure him 
that there is nothing more to fear fiom the invading powers, that their evil 
design cannot be accomplished, that one of them is soon to peiish, and that 
in the mean time both are to remain without enlargement, vers. 1-9. 

Seeing the king to be incieduloiis, the j)rophet invites him to assure 
himself by chosing any sign or pledge of the event, which he lefuses to do, 
under the pretext of confidence in God, but is charged with unbelief by the 
Prophet, who nevertheless renews the promise of dciiveiance in a symbolical 
form, and in connection with a prophecy of the miraculous conception and 
nativity of Christ, both as a pledge of the event, and as a measure of the 
time in which it is to take place, vers. 10-16. 

To this assurance of immediate deliverance, he adds a threatenmg of 
ulterior evils, to arise from the Assyrian protection which the kmg preferred 
to that of God, to wit, 4ihe loss of independence, the successive dommation of 
foreign powers, the harassing and predatory occupation of the land by 
strangers, the removal of its people, the neglect of tillage, and the transfor- 
mation of its choicest vineyards, fields, and gardens, into wastes or pastures, 
vers. 17-25. 

1. Rezin, the king of Damascene Syria or Ai’am, from whom Uzziah 
had taken Elath, a port on the Red Sea, and restored it to Judah (2 Kings 
xiv. 22), appears to have formed an alliance with Pekah, the murderer and 
successor of Pekahiah, kmg of Israel (2 Kings xv. 27), during the reign of 
Jotham (ib. ver. 37), but to have deferied the actual invasion of Judah 
until that king’s death, and the accession of his feeble son, m the first year 
of whose reign it probably took place, with most encouraging success, 
as the army of Ahaz wvas entirely destroyed, and 200,000 persons taken 
captive, who were afterwards sent back at the instance of the prophet 
Oded (2 Chron. xxviii. 5-15). But notwithstanding this success, they were 
unable to efiect their mam design, the conquest of Jerusalem, whether 
repelled by the natural strength and artificial defences of the place itself, or 
interrupted in the siege by the actual or dreaded invasion of their own 
dominions by the Idng of Assyiia (2 Kings xvi. 7-9). It seems to be at a 
point of time between their fii’st successes and their final retreat, that the 
Prophet’s narrative begins. And it was — ^happened, came to pass — m the 
days of Ahaz, son of J othani, son of Uzziali, Icing of Judah, that Hezin Icing 
of Ara7}i or Sjria — and Felcah^ son of FemahaJi, king of Israel, came ujp to 
— or agamst — Jerusalem to war against it; and he luas not alle to war 
against it. As war is both a verb and a noun in English, it may be used 
to represent the Hebrew veib and noun in this sentence. Some give a dif- 
ferent meaning to the two, making one mean to fight and the other to con- 
quer (Yulgate) or take (Henderson) ; but this distinction is implied, not 
expressed, and the simple meaning of the words is that he (put by a com- 
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mon licence for they, or meaning each of the^n, or referring to Eozia as the 
principal confederate) could not Ho what he attempted. There is no need 
of taking in the absolute sense of prevailing (Yitringa), which would 
require a different construction. It is sufficient to supply the idea of suc- 
cess in either case ; they w’lshed of course to war successfully against it, 
\vhich they could not do. Gesemus sets the first part of this chapter do^n 
as the production of another hand, because it speaks of Isaiah in the third 
person, and because the first verse nearly coincides vith 2 Kings xvi. 5. 
But as that may just as well have been derived from this — a supposition 
favoured by the change of into — and as the use of the third person 

IS common among ancient writers, sacred and profane, Isaiah himself not 
excepted (chap, xx 37, 88), there is no need even of supposing with 
Yitiinga, that the last clause was added at a later penod, by the sacred 
scribes, or with Hengstenberg and Ewald, that the veise contains a general 
summary, in which the issue of the war is stated by anticipation. It is not 
improbable, mdecd, that this whole prophecy was written some time after 
it'was first delivered ; but even this supposition is not neecessary for the 
removal of the alleged dij0S.culty, winch arises wholly from assuming that 
this verse and the next relate to the beginning of the enterprise, when 
Eei5in and Pekah first invaded Judah, w^hereas they relate to the attack 
upon Jerusalem, after the country had been ravaged, and the disappoint- 
ment -with which they are threatened below is the disappointment of their 
grand design upon the loyal city, which was the more alarming in conse- 
quence of what they had already effected. This view of the matter brings 
the two accounts in Kings and Chronicles into perfect harmony, without 
supposing what is here described to be either the first (Grotius, Usher), or 
second (Jerome, Theodoret, Jarchi, Yitringa, Pi,osenmuller), of two different 
invasions, or that although they relate to the same event (Lightfoot), the 
account m Chronicles is chargeable with ignorant exaggeration (Gesemus). 
Another view of the matter, which also makes the two accounts refer to one 
event, is that of Hengstenberg, who supposes the victory of Pekah described 
in Chromcles to have been the consequence of the unbelief of Ahaz, and his 
refusal to accept the divino promise. But the promise, instead of being 
retracted, is renewed, and the other supposition that Pekah’s victory pre- 
ceded what is here recorded, seems to agree better with the terror of Ahaz, 
and with the comparison in ver. 3. Either hypothesis, however, may be 
entertained, without materially affecting the details of the interpretation. 
The invaders are said to have come up to Jerusalem, not merely as a military 
phrase (Yitringa), nor with exclusive reference to its natural position 
(Knobel), its political pre-eminence (Henderson), or its moral elevation (C. 
B. Michaelis), but with allusion, more or less distinct, to all the senses in 
which the holy city was above all others. On the construction of Jeru- 
saleyn directly with the verb of motion, see Gesenius, § 116, 1, 

2. And> it was told the house of David — the court, the royal family, of 
Judah — saying, Syria resteth — or is resting — upon Ephraim • and his 
hccert — i. <s. the king’s, as the chief and representative of the house of 
David — and the heart of his people shook, like the shaJdng of the trees of a 
wood before a wind. This is commonly applied to the efect produced by 
the first news of the coalition between Bezin and Pekah or the junction of 
their forces. The oldest writers understand the news to be that Syria is 
confederate or joined with Ephraim (Septuagint, Targum, Peshito, Yulgate, 
Calvin, English Yersion, &c.). Some, however, read in violation of the 
accents and translate thus — Syria is marching or leading his forces to 
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nards Ephraim (J. D. Michaclis), or tmth Ephraim (Henderson). Others, 
Syria relies vpon — or is s'H]po)ied hy — Eph aim (Lo'^th, Barnes). Othcis, 
Syria t'iifluences or co'itbds Ephaim (Yitnnga). Bnt most mteiprelers, espe- 
cially the latest, Syna is encamp^ed upon (the tenitoiy of) Ejdimim, or, as 
Stendcl nndeistands it, near (the city of) Ephraim. It is equally natural, 
and more consistent with the history, to undei stand the w^ords as haviiig 
reference to a later date, i. e. either the time of the advance upon Jeru- 
salem, or that of the retreat of the invaders, laden with the spoil of Judah, 
and with tvo hundred thousand captives. In the one case, Syria, i e. the 
Syrian army, may ho said to rest vpon (the army of) Ephaim, in the 
modem militaiy sense, with icference to their relative position on the field 
of battle ; in the other, Syria may he described as literally resting or 
reposing in the tenitoiy of Ephiaim, on its homeward maich, and as 
thereby filling Ahaz with the apprehension of a fresh attack. Althouoh 
neither of these explanations may seem altogether natural, they aie really 
as much so as any of the others which have been pioposcd, and m a case 
where w^e have at best a choice of difficulties, these may claim the prefer- 
ence as tending to harmonize the prophecy with history as given both in 
Kings and Chronicles. We read m 2 IHngs nx. 7~9, that Ahaz applied 
to Tiglathpileser king of Assyria, to help him against Syria and Israel, 
which he did. At what piccisc period of the war this alliance was foimed, 
it is not easy to deteimine , but there seems to be no doubt that Ahaz, at 
the time here mentioned, was lelymg upon some human aid m preference 
to God. — The construction of the feminine verb nnj with the masculine 
is to be explained, not by supplying niD’PD (Jarchi) or (Eosen- 
mlilier) before the latter, but by the idiomatic usage which connects the 
names of countries, where they stand for the inhabitants, with verbs of 
this form, as in Job. i. 15, 1 Sam. xvii. 21, and 2 Sam, viii. 6, where 
this very name is so construed. 

3. From this alarm Isaiah is sent to free the king. And Jehovah said 
io Isaiah son of Amoz, Qo out to meet Ahaz, thou and Shearjashuh thy son, 
to the end of the conduit of the upper pool, to the hghuay of the ful- 
led s field, The mention of these now obscure localities, although it detracts 
nothing from the general cleaimess of the passage, is an incidental proof of 
authenticity, which no later writer would or could have forged. The Upper 
Pool, which has been placed by different writers npon almost every side of 
Jerusalem, is identified by Eobinson and Smith with a large tank at the 
head of the Yalley of Hinnom, about seven hundred yards west north-west 
from the Jaffa gate. It is full in the rainy season, and its waters ai-e then 
conducted hy a small rude aqueduct to the viemity of the gate just men- 
tioned, and so to the Pool of Hezekiah within the walls. I his aqueduct is 
probably i]iQ conduit mentioned m the text, and the end of this couduit the 
point where it enteis the city, as appears from the fact, that when EaLsha- 
keh afterwaids conferred with Iho ministers of Hezekiah at this same s|',ot, 
he was heard by the people on the city wail (chap, xsxvi. 2, 12.) Fntm 
the same passage it may be inferred that this was a frequented spot, vhich 
some snppose to be the reason that Isaiah was directed to it, while others 
understand the direction as implying that Ahaz was about to fortifv the 
city, or rather to cut off a supply of water from the invaders, as Hezekiah 
afterwards did when besieged by Sennacherib (2 Cbron. xxxii. 4) ; an ex- 
ample .often followed afterwards, particularly in the sieges of Jerusalem by 
Pompey, Titus, and Godfrey of Bouillon. The Prophet is therefore com- 
manded to go out, not merely from his house, but Ircm the city, to meet 
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Alta;:, which does not imply that the king was seeking him, or coming to 
him, but meicly specifics the object which ho uas to seek himself. For 
the vaiious opinions with lespcct to the position of the Upper Pool — so 
called in relation to the Lower Pool, menlioncd m chap. sxii. 9, and situ- 
ated lower down in the same valley, south of the Jafia gate — see Eosen- 
mnller, Gesenius, end Eitzig on this passage, Yunor’s Eealw orterbuch 
s. V. Teiclio, and Eobmson’s Palestine, vo], i. pp. 352, 483. The Fullei’s 
Field w'as ol course without the city, and the highway or causew^ay men- 
tioned may ha\c led either to it or along it, so as to dmde it from the 
aqueduct. The command to take his son with him might ho legarded 
merely as an incidental circumstance, but for the fact that the name Sheai- 
jahJuih IS significant, and as we may suppose it to have been alieady kno\Mi, 
and the people were familiar wuth the piactico of conveying instiuction in 
this form, the very s^gbt of the child vould perhaps suggest a prophecy, or 
recall one pieviously uttered, or at least propaie the mind for one to come ; 
and accordingly wo find in chap. x. 21 th;s very phrase emiiloyed, not as 
a name, hut m its proper sense, a }emncuit shall return. Cocceius assigns 
two other reasons for the presence of the child — that he might early learn 
the duties of a prophet~and that the sight of him might prove to ail who 
heard the ensuing prophecy, that the mother mentioned in ver. 14 could 
not be the Prophet’s vife. Put this precaution would have answered little 
purpose against modem hcence of conjectuie , for Gesemus docs not scruple 
to assume a second mariiage. 

4 The asbuiancc, by which Ahaz is encouraged, is that the danger is 
over, that the file is nearly quenched, that the enemies, who lately seemed 
like flaming flrehrands of war, are now mere smoking ends of fi.rebrands ; 
he is tlieiefore exhoited to be quiet and confide in the di 7 ine protection. 
And tliou aliolt say to hon, J3e cautious and le quiet — or take care to be 
quiet— '/ear not, nor let ihy heait he soft, hejore—ov on account of— these 
two smoking tazls offirehands^ m the heat of the anger of Bezin and Syria 
and the son of Rcmaliali The comparison of Eezm and Pekah to the tails or 
ends of fii*ebrands, instead of firebrands themselves, is not a mere expres- 
sion of contempt, as most intcipreteis suppose, nor a mere intimation of 
their appioacLing fate, as Barnes and Henderson explain it, but a distinct 
allusion to the evil which they had alieady done, and which should never 
be repeated. It the emphasis were only in the use of the word tads, the 
tail of anything else w^ould have been equally appropriate. The smoking 
remnant of a fii-elrand implies a previous flame, if not a conflagration. 
Th s confiims the conclusion before drawn, that Judah had abeady been 
ravaged, and that the narrative in Kings and Chronicles are perfectly con- 
sistent and 1 elate to the same subject The older versions construe the 
demonstrative with fiiebiands — “ the tails of these two smoking firebrands;” 
the moderns more conectly with tads — ‘‘ these two tails or ends of smoking 
firebrands.” — The last clause of the verse is not to Le construed with — 

smoking in the anger of Eezin,” &c , but with the verbs preceding — fear 
not, nor let thy heait be faint in the anger,” &c. The reason implied in 
the connection is that the hot fire of then* anger was now turned to smoke 
and almost quenched — The distinct mention of Eezin and Syria, while 
Pekah is simply termed the son of Eemahah, is supposed by some to be 
intended to express contempt for the latter, though the difierenco may after 
all be accidental, or have only a rhythmical design. The patronymic, like 
our English surname, can be used contemptuously only when it indicates 
ignoble origin, in which sense it may be applied to Pekah, who was a 
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usurper, as tlie enemies of Napoleon always chose to call him Buonaparte, 
because the name betrayed an oiigin both foreign and obscure. 

o. Because Sj/iia has devised, meditated, purposed, evil against thee, also 
Bphiaim and Remaliali s son, saying. Hendcwerk, and most of the early 
writers, connect this with what goes before, as a further explanation of the 
king’s terror — ‘‘fear not, nor let thy heart be faint, because Syria,” &c. 
But Gesonius, Hitzig, Henderson, Ewald and Umbreit, make it the begin- 
ning of a sentence, the apodosis of which is contained inver. 7 — because 
(or although) Spaa has devised, &e., therefore (or nevertheless) thus saith 
the Lord,” &c. The constructions may be blended by regarding this 
verse and the next as a link or connecting clause between the exhorta- 
tion in ver. 4, and the promise m ver. 7. Fear not because Syria and 
Israel thus threaten, for on th;it veiy account the Lord declares,” &c. 
Here again Syria appears as the piime agent and controlling power, 
although Ephraim is added in the second clause. The suppression of 
Pekah’s proper name in this plause, and of Ilezin’s altogether m the 
first, has given rise to various far-fetched explanations, though it seems 
in fact to shew, that the use of names in the whole passage is rather 
euphonic or rhythmical than signihcant. 

6. The invaders themselves are now introduced as holding counsel 
or addressing one another, not at the present moment, but at the time 
when their plan was hrst concerted xvHl go up, or let us go up, 

into Judah, or against it, although this is rather implied than expressed, 
and veJ' (i.e. harass or distress) and make a heach in it, (thereby 
subduing it) to ourselves, and let us make a king in the midst of it, to 
IV it, the son of Taheal or Tabeel, as the name is written out of pause, 
Ezra iv. 7. The feminine suffixes probably refer, not to Judah (Hen- 
derson) but to Jerusalem (Gesonms, Rosenmullei), although the same 
terms are applied to the wffiole country elsewhere (2 Chron. xxi. 17). 
The reference to Jeiusalem is required by *this history, according 
to which they did succeed in their attack upon the kingdom, but 
were foiled m their main design of conquering the royal city. The 
entrance into Judah was proposed only as a moans to this end, and 
it is the failure of this end that is predicted in the next verse. The 
reference to the city is also recommended by the special reference to 
the capital cities of Syria and Ephraim in vers. S, 9. is explained 

to mean let us arouse her by the Yulgate (suscitemns earn), Luther (auf- 
weeken), Calvin and others, which supposes the verb to be derived from 
(ppj) to awaken. Others, deriving it from f to cut off, explam it to 
mean let us dismember or divide it (Yitringa, Augusti), or subvert, destroy 
it (Peshito, J. D. Michaelis, Schroeder, Henderson) The simplest etymo- 
logy, and that most commonly adopted, derives it from flp to be distressed 
or terrified, and in the Huphilto alarm (Hitzig), or to distress, with special 
reference to the hardships of a siege (Kimchi, Aben Ezra, Cocceius, Rosen- 
miiller, Gesenius, Ewald, &c,). Oppress (Barnes) is too indefinite. The 
other verb has also been varionsly explained, as meaning let us level it 
(from a plam), let us tear it away (Yulgate : avellamus ad nos), let 
us divide or rend it (Luther, Cocceius, Alting, J. W. Michaelis, Yitringa, 
Baornes). It is now commonly agreed, however, that it means to make a 
breach or opening (Calvin : faire bresche ou ouverture, Hendewerk, Hen- 
derson), and thereby take or conguer (Ewald, Eaiobel). The creation of 
tributary kings by conquerors is mentioned elsewhere in the sacred history 
{e,g. 2 Kings xxiii. 34, xxiv. 17). Son ofTabeal like Son of Remaliah, is 
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commonly explained as a contemptuous expression, implying obscurity or 
mean extraction. But sucli an expression would hardly have been put into 
the^mouths of his patrons, unless we suppose that they selected him ex- 
pressly on account of his ignoble origin or insignificance, which is a very 
improbable assumption. They would be far more likely to bestow the 
crown on some prince, either of Ephraim or Syria, which some suppose to 
be implied in the Syriac form of the name, equivalent to the Hebrew 
^lolijah (Neh. ii. 15), and analogous to Tahrimmon^ from whom Benhadad 
king of Syria was descended (1 Kings xv. 18). So in Ezra iv. 7. Tabeel 
is named as one of those who wrote to the king in the Syrian (Aramean) 
tongue. This whole speculation, though ingenious, and illustrated by 
Gesemus with a profusion of etymological learning (Comm vol. i. p. 281, 
note), IS probably fanciful, and certainly of no exegetical importance, which 
last is also true of Calvin’s suggestion that the Son of Tabeal may have 
been a disaffected Jew. There is something curious in the Jewish expla- 
nation of the name by that form of the cabbala called Alham (because it 
puts a for I, hj for m, and so forth, as identical with (^. q. A 

more important observation is, that this familiar reference eji to 

the names of persons now forgotten, as if familiar to contemporary readers, 
is a strong incidental proof of authenticity. 

7. Thus saith the Lord Jehovah^ it shall not stand— or it shall not arise 

— and it shall not he, or come to pass. This, as was said before, is taken 
by Gesemus and others as the conclusion of a sentence beginnmg in ver. 5, 
but may just as naturally be explained as the commencement of a new one. 
The feminine verbs may be referred to counsel understood or taken 

indefinitely, which is a common Hebrew construction. {Vide supra, chap, 
i. 6.) As Qip means both to rise and stand, the idea here expressed may 
be either that the thing proposed shall not even come into existence (Hit- 
zig), or that it shall not continue or be permanent (Gesenius, Hengsten- 
berg, Hendewerk, Ewald, Umbreit). The general sense is clear, viz., that 
their design should be defeated. The name being here preceded by 

takes the vowels of The accumulation of divine names is, as 

usual, emphatic, and seems here intended to afford a pledge of the event, 
derived from the supremacy and power of the Being who predicts it. 

8, 9. The plans of the enemy cannot be accomplished, because God has 
decreed that while the kingdoms of Syria and Israel continue to exist, they 
shall ^remain without enlargement, or at least without the addition of Jeru- 
salem or Judah to their territories. It shall not stand or come to pass, 
because the head (or capital) of Aram is Damascus (and shall be so still), 
and the head (chief or sovereign) of Damascus is Rezin (and shall be so 
still — and as for the other power there is as little cause of fear) for in yet 
sixty and five years (in sixty- five years more) shall Ephraim be broken from 
a -people {i, e. from being a people, so as not to be a people— and even in 
the mean time, it shall not be enlarged by the addition of Judah) for the 
head (or capital) of Ephraim is Samaria, and the head (chief or sovereign) 
of Samaria is RemaliaKs son. If you will not believe (it is) because you 
are not to be established. Here again Syria is the prominent object, and 
Ephraim subjoined, as if by an afterthought. The order of ideas is that 
Syria shall remain as it is, and as for Ephraim it is soon to be destroyed, 
but while it does last, it shall remain as it is likewise ; Pekah shall never 
reign in any other capital, nor Samaria be the capital of any other king- 
dom. To this natural expression of the thought corresponds the rhythmical 
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arrangement of the sentences, the first clause of the eighth verse answering 
exactly to the first clause of the ninth, while the two last clauses, though 
dissimilar, complete the measure. 

Foi tlie head of Syiia is Damascas — 

And the head of Damascus Eezin — 

And in sixty-five years moie, &c. 

And the head of Ephraim is Samaiia — 

And the head of Samaria Eemaliah’s son — 

If ye will not helieve, &c 

Whether this he poetry or not, its structure is as regular as that of any 
other period of equal length in the writings of Isaiah. As to the substance 
of these verses, the similar clauses have aheady been explained, as a pre- 
diction that the two invading powers should remain without enlargement. 
The first of the uneven clauses, i c, the last of ver. 8, adds to this predic- 
tion, that Ephraim, or the kingdom of the ten tribes, shall cease to exist 
within a prescribed period, which period is so defined as to include the 
throe successive strokes by wEich that power was annihilated — first, the 
invasion of Tiglath-pileser, two or three years after the date of this predic- 
tion (2 Kings XV. 29 ; xvi. 9) — then, the conquest of j Samaria, and the 
deportation of the ten tribes, by Shalmaneser, about the sixth year of 
Hezekiah (2 Kings xvii. 6) — and finally, the introduction of another race 
by Esar-haddon in the reign of Manasseh (2 Kings xvii. 24 ; Ezra iv. 2 ; 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). Within sixty- five years ail these events were to 
occur, and Ephraim, in all these senses, was to cease to be a people. It 
seems then that the language of this clause has been carefully selected, so 
as to include the three events which might be represented us destructive of 
Ephraim, while in form it balances the last clause of the next verse, and is 
therefore essential to the rhythmical completeness of the passage. And 
yet this very clause has been rejected as a gloss, not only by Houbigant, 
and others of that school, but by Gesenius, Hitzig, Maurer, and Knobel, 
expressly on the gi’ound that it violates the truth of history and the 
parallehsm of the sentence. In urging the latter reason none of these 
critics seem to have observed that the omission of the clause would leave 
the verses unequal ; while the puerile suggestion that the similar clauses 
ought to come together, would apply to any case in G-reek, Latin, or modern 
poetry, where two balanced verses are divided by a line of different length 
or termination, as in the Stahat Mate) or Cowper’s Ode to Friendship. 
Such an objection to the clause is especially simprising on the part of those 
who insist upon subjecting even Hebrew prose to the principles, if not the 
niles, of Greek and Latm prosody. — ^As to the more serious historical ob- 
jection, it is applicable only to the theory of Usher, Lo'wth, Hengstenberg, 
and Henderson, that the conquest of Israel by Tiglath-pileser and Shal- 
maneser are excluded from the prophecy, and that it has relation solely to 
what took place under Esar-haddon ; whereas all thi’ee are included. If a 
historian should say that in one and twenty years from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the Emperor Napoleon had ceased to be, he could 
not be charged mth the error of reckoning to the time of his death, instead 
of his first or second abdication, because all these would be really included, 
and the larger term chosen only for the purpose of embracing every sense in 
which the Emperor ceased to be. So in the case before us, the mvasion by 
Tiglath-pileser, and the^ deportation by Shalmaneser are included, but the 
term of sixty-five years is assigned, because with it expired every possible 
pretension of the ten txibes to be reckoned as a state or nation, though the 
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real cloTOfall of the ^overninent had happened many years before. Nor is 
it improbable that if the shoiter periods of three or twenty years had been 
named, the same class of ciitics would have made the exclusion of the wmd- 
ing up under Esar-haddon a ground of similar objection to the clause. 
The propriety of including this event is clear from the repeated mention of 
Israel as a people still subsisting until it took place (2 Kings xxui. 19, 20; 

2 Chron. xxxiv. G, 7 ; xxxv. 18), and from the fact that Esar-haddon placed his 
colonists m the cities of Samaria, inUead of the childten of Tsniel (2 Kmgs 
xxvii. 24), thereby completing their destruction as a people. The same 
considerations furnish an answer to the objection that the time fixed for the 
ovei throw of Ephraim is too remote to allay the fears of Ahaz; not to men- 
tion that this was only one design of the prediction, and that the encourage- 
ment was meant to be afforded by what follows, and which seems to have 
been added for the very purpose, as if he had said, Eifiiraimis to last but 
sixty-five years at most, and even uJule it does last the head,” &c. That the 
order of the numerals, SLvt}j and five instead of Jive and sixty is no proof of 
later origin (G-esenius), may be inferred from the occurrence of the same 
collocation at least thiee times in Genesis (iv. 24, xviii. 28, xlvi. 15). The 
alleged inconsistency between this clause and ver. 16 rests on a gratuitous 
assumption that the desolation threatened there and the destruction here 
are perfectly identical To allege that is elsewhere used to denote the 
precise time of an event (Gen. xl. 13, 19; Josh. i. 11, hi. 2; Jer. xxviii. 
3, 11), is only to allege that a general expression admits of a specific appli- 
cation. The Hebrew phrase corresponds exactly to the English phrase in 
SLVty-fiie years more, and like it may be either applied to something happen- 
ing at the end of that period, or to something happening at any time within 
it, or to both, which is really its application here. To the objection that 
the precise date of the immigration under Esar-haddon is a matter of con- 
jecture, the answer is, that since this event and the sixty-fifth year from 
the date of the prediction both fall within the reign of Manassch, the sup- 
position that they coincide is less improbable than the supposition that they 
do not. To reject the clause on such a ground is to assume that whatever 
is not proved (or rather twice proved) must be false, however probable. 
Enough has now been said, not only to vindicate the clause as genuine, but 
to preclude the necessity of computing the sixty-five years from any other 
period than the date of the prediction, as for instance from the death of 
Jeroboam II., with Cocceius, or from the leprosy of Uzziah with the Rabbins, 
both which hj^potheses, if necessary, might be plausibly defended. It also 
supersedes the necessity of emendation m the text. Grotius and Oappellus 
drop the plm'al termination of and thus convert it into six. But even 
if Isaiah could have written six and five instead of eleven, the latter number 
would be too small, as Capelins in his computation overlooks an interregnum 
which the best chronologers assume between Pekah and Hoshea. See 
Gesenius in loc. Yitrmga supposes to have arisen out of '“’W 

(a common abbreviation m Hebrew manuscripts, and this out of'' 
six, ten, and five, the exact number of years between the prophecy and 
Shalmaneser’s conquest, viz. sixteen of Ahaz and five of Hezekiah, which he 
therefore supposes to bo separately stated. But even if letters were used 
for ciphers in Isaiah’s time, which is highly improbable, it is still more im- 
probable that both modes of notation would have been mixed up in a single 
number. Gesenius sneers at Yitringa’s thanking God for the discovery of 
this emendation ; but it is more than matched by two of later date and Ger- 
man origin. Steudel proposes to read (for in the sense of repeatedly, 
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and to supply days after s^xty-five ' Hendewerk more boldly reads “lipi 
bphj ivhiJe the robbers and the mm doer are a sleep [i e, asleep) ^ Tbis 
he thinks so schon itnd hetilich, and the light which it sheds so ganz ivimde) ~ 
bar, that he even prefers it to Henslcr's proposition to read six or fire, [i. q. 
five or six,) t.e. a few. Lnzzato give this latter sense to the common text, 
which he explains as a round number, or rather as two round numbers, sixty 
beieg used m the Talmud indefinitely for a large number, and five even in 
Scripture for a small one. Ewald seems willmg to admit that sixty five 
itself is here put as a period somewhat shorter than the term of human life, 
but rejects the clause as a quotation from an older prophecy, transferred 
from the margin to the text of Isaiah. Besides these emendations of the 
text, the view which has been taken of the prophecy enables us to dispense 
with various forced constructions of the first clause — such as Aben Ezra’s 
— “ it shall not come to pass (with respect to you) but (with respect to) the 
head of Syria (which is) Damascus, &c.” Or this — ‘‘ Though the head of 
Sjna, is Damascus (a great city), and the head of Damascus is Eezin (a 
^eat prince), yet in sixty-five years, &c.” Hitzig reverses this, and makes 
it an expression of contempt — “ for the head of Syria is (only) Damascus, 
and the head of Damascus (only) Eezin (a smoking fire-brand).” — The last 
clause of the verse has also been variously construed. J. D. Michaelis 
supposes a threatening or indignant pause in the midst of it — If will 
not believe — for (I see that) ye will not believe.” Grotius makes it interro- 
gative — will ye not believe, unless ye are confirmed” or assured by a 
sign ? The construction now most commonly adopted makes a participle 
of a^sseveration (Eosenmixller, Henderson) or even of swearing (Maurer), or 
supposes it to introduce the apodosis and to be equivalent to then (Gesenius), 
Luther s version of the clause, thus understood, has been much admired, 
as a successful imitation of the paronomasia in Hebrew : Glauhet thr 'mcht, 
so hleihet ihr nicht. This explanation of the clause is strongly favoured by 
the analogy of ^ 2 Chron. xx. 20 ; but another equally natural is the one 
afready given in translation — “ rf ye do not believe (it is) because ye are 
not to be established ” Eor other constructions and conjectural emenda- 
tions of the several clauses, see Gesenius and Eosenmuller on the passage. 

10, And* Jehovah added to speak unto Ahaz^ saying, — which, according 
to usage, may either mean that he spoke again, on a different occasion, or 
mat he spoke fmther, on the same occasion, which last is the meaning here. 
This verse, it is true, is supposed to commence a new division of the pro- 
phecy by Ewald, and an entirely distinct prediction by Hendewerk, who 
connects it with the close of the fifth chapter, and by Henderson, who re- 
gards all that follows as having reference to the invasion of Judah by Assyria. 
A sufficient refutation of the two last hypothesis is mvolved in the admission 
made by both these writers, that the offer of a sign has reference to nothmg 
in the context, but to something not recorded ; whereas it was naturally 
cailea forth by the incredulity which some suppose to have been betr-^ved 
by the Mng s silence (Hengstenberg) or his looks (Eosenmiiller), and winch 
is certamly referred to in the last clause of ver. 9. 

satisfaction) a sign from Jehovah 
thy ixod (literally from loith him, i. e. from his presence and his power) 
--ask deep or high above— or make deep thy request or make it high— 
*1. e. ask it either above or below. A sign is not necessarily a miracle, 
nor necessarily a prophecy, but a sensible pledge of the truth of some- 
thing else, whether present, past, or future; sometimes consisting in a 
miracle (Isa. xxxnu. 8; Judges vi, xxxvii.; Exod. iv. 8), hut sometimes 
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in a mere prediction (Exod. iii. 12 ; 1 Sam. ii. xxxiy ; 2 Kings xix. 29), 
and sometipaes only in a symbol, especially a symbolical name or action 
(Isa. xxxviii. 18, xx. 3 ; Ezek. iv. 8). The sign here offered is a proof 
of Isaiah’s divine legation, which Ahaz seemed to doubt. He is allowed 
to choose, not only the place of its exhibition (Pluschke), but the sign 
itself. The offer is a general one, including aU the kinds of signs which 
have been mentioned, though the only one which would have answered the 
purpose of accrediting the Prophet, was a present miracle, as in the case of 
Moses (Exod. iv. 30). Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, seem to have 
read to the grave or lower world (pd&ovov si; which is adopted 

by Jerome, Michaclis, Lowth, and also by Ewald but without a change of 
text, as he supposes to be simply a euphonic variation for in- 
tended to assimilate it to Thus understood, the word may refer 

to the opening of the earth or the raising of the dead, in opposition to 
a miracle in heaven. But as heaven is not particularly mentioned, there is 
no need of depaiiiing from the old explanation of as a paragogic im- 
perative (comp. Dan. ix. 19 ; Ps. xli. 4), signifying ask thou. The two 
preceding verbs may then be taken also as imperatives, go deepy ask, i. e. 
in asking, or as infinitives equivalent to adverbs, ash deep^ obk high; or 
the construction may be simplified still further by explaining as a 
noun equivalent to and governed directly by the two verbs as im- 

peratives — make deejp {thy) requesty make (it) high. There may either be 
a reference to the distinction between signs in heaven and signs on earth 
(Mat. xvi. 1), which Jerome illustrates by the case of the Egyptian plagues, 
or the words may be more indefinitely understood as meaning any where, 
up or down, above or below (Calvin). The phrase thy God is emphatic 
and intended to remind Ahaz of his official relation to Jehovah, and as it 
were to afford him a last opportunity of profiting by the connection. 

12. And Ahaz said, I will not ask, and I will not tempt Jehovah, 8ome 
regard this as a contemptuous irony, implying a belief that God would not 
be able to perform his promise (Grotius, Gesenius, &c.), or a disbelief in 
the existence of a personal God (Umbreit). We have no reason to doubt, 
however, that Ahaz believed in the existence of Jehovah, at least as one 
among many gods, as a local and national if not a supreme deity. It is 
better, therefore, to understand the words as a hypocritical excuse for not 
obeying the command, with obvious allusion to the prohibition m Deut, 
vi. 6, which is of course inapplicable to the case of one who is exhorted to 
choose. His refusal probably arose not fi'om speculative doubts or politic 
considerations, but from the state of his affections, his aversion to the ser- 
vice of Jehovah, and his predilection for that of other gods, perhaps com- 
bined with a belief that in this case human aid would be sufficient and a 
divine interposition superfluous ; to which may be added a specific expec- 
tation of assistance from Assyria, for which he had perhaps already sued 
(2 Kings xvi. 7-9). To tempt God is not to try him in the way of trust- 
ing him (Hoheisel), nor simply to call in question his power, knowledge, 
or veracity (Gesenius, Hitzig), but to put him practically to the test. The 
character of Ahaz is illustrated by a comparison of this refusal with the 
thankful acceptance of such signs by others, and especially by his own son 
Hezekiah, to whom, as Jerome observes, signs both in heaven and on 
earth were granted. 

13. At first Ahaz seemed to doubt only the authority and divine lega- 
tion of the Prophet ; but his refusal to accept the offered attestation was 
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an msiiit to G-od himself, and is therefore indignantly rebuked by the Pro- 
phet. And he said, hear, I jprciy you, oh house oj David! is it too little for 
you (is it not for you) to weary men {i. e. to try mens’ patience) that you 
(must) weary (or try the patience of) my Godf The meaning is not merely 
that it is worse to weary God than man (Chrysostom), or that it was not 
man but God whom they were wearying (Jerome) ; but that having first 
wearied man, i. e. the Prophet by disputing his commission, they were now 
wearying God, by refusing the offered attestation. is not to 

regal’d as weak or impotent (Kimchi), but to try or exhaust the patience 
of another. The plural form of the address docs not imply that the Prophet 
tui-nedaway from Ahaz to others (Jerome), but that members of his family 
and court were, in the Prophet’s view, already implicated in his unbelief. 

14. The king having refused to ask a sign, the Piophet gives him one, 
by renewing the promise of deliverance (vers. 8, 9), and connecting it with 
the birth of a child, whose significant name is made a symbol of the dnine 
interposition, and his progress a measure of the subsequent events. In- 
stead of saying that God would be present to deliver them, he says the 
child shall be called Immanuel (God-with-us) ; instead of mentioning a 
term of years, he says, before the child is able to distinguish good from 
evil; instead of saying that until that time the land shall lie waste, he 
represents the child as eating curds and honey, spontaneous products, 
here put in opposition to the fruits of cultivation. At the same time, 
the form of expression is descriptive. Instead of saying simply that the 
child shall experience all this, he represents its birth and infancy as 
actually passing in his sight ; he sees the child brought forth and named 
Immanuel; he sees the child eating curds and honey till a certain age. 
Therefore (because you have refused to choose) the Lord himself will give 
you a sign. Behold t the virgin pregnant and bringing forth a son, and she 
calls his name Immanuel (God-with-us) — curds and honey shall he eat 
(because the land lies waste) until he shall hnoiv {how) to reject the evil and 
choose the good (but no longer) ; for before the child shall know {hoio) to 
reject the evil and to choose the good, the land, of whose two kings thou art 
afraid, {i, Syria and Israel), sJialt be forsaken, i.e, desolate), which of 
course implies the previous deliverance of Judah. — ^All interpreters appear 
to be agreed that theso three verses contain a threatening of destruction 
to^the enemies of Judah, if not a direct promise of deliverance, and that 
this event is connected, in some way, with the birth of a child, as the 
sign or pledge of its certain occurrence. But what child is meant, or who 
is the Immanuel here predicted ? The various answers to this question 
may be all reduced to three fundamental hypotheses, each of which ad- 
mits of several minor variations. 

I. The first hypothesis is that the only birth and infancy refeiTed to in 
theso verses are the birth and infancy of a child bom (or supposed to be 
bom) in the ordinary course of nature, and in the days of Isaiah himself. 
The unessential variations, of which this hypothesis is susceptible, have 
reference chieffy to the question w'hat particular child is intended. 1. The 
Jews of old supposed it to be Hezekiah; but this was exploded by Jerome’s 
suggestion, that he was akeady at least nine years old, since his father 
reigned hut sixteen years, and he succeeded him at twenty-five (2 Kings 
xvi. 2, xviii. 2). 2. Kimchi and Abarhenel suppose Immanuel to be a 

younger son of Ahaz, by a second marriage. 3. Isenbiehl, Bauer, Cube, 
Steudel, and Hitzig, understand by a woman who was present, and 

at whom the Prophet pointed. 4, J. D. Michaclis, Eichhorn, Paulus, 
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Hensler, Ammon, understand the Prophet to predict not a real but an 
ideal bu'th, as if he had said, should one now a virgin conceive and bear a 
son, she might call Ins name Immanuel, &c. 5. Aben Ezra, Jarchi, Faber, 

Pluschke, Gesenius, Mam’er, Flendewerk, Knobel, suppose him to be 
speaking of his own wife, and the birth of his own son ; and as Shear- 
jashub was already born, Gesenius assumes a second marriage of the Pro- 
phet, and supposes two events to he predicted ; hrst, the deliverance of 
Judah at the buth of the child, and then the desolation of Syria and Israel 
before ho should be able to distinguish good and evil. To this last sup- 
position, it IS justly objected by Hengstcnberg that it assumes too groat an 
interval between the deliverance of Judah and the desolation of the other 
countries, as well as between the former and the resumption of agricultoal 
employments. It is besides unnecessary, as the interposition denoted by the 
name Immanuel need not be restricted to the time of the child’s birth, and as 
the desolation of Sjwia and Israel is said to take place hejoie^ but not nnme- 
diatehj before the child’s attaining to a certain age ; to which it may be 
added that the age itself is left somewhat indefinite. But besides these 
objections to Gesenius’ s assumption of a twofold prophecy, his whole hypo- 
thesis, with all the others which have been enumerated, except perhaps the 
fourth, may be justly charged with gratuitously assuming facts of which 
we have no evidence, and which are not necessary to the interpretation of 
the passage ; such as the second marriage of Ahaz, or that of Isaiah, 
or the presence of a pregnant woman, or the Prophet’s pointing at her. 
A further objection to all the variations of this first hypothesis is, that 
although they may afford a sujn, in one of the senses of that term, to wit, 
that of an emblem or symbol, they do not afford such a sign as the con- 
text would lead us to expect. Ahaz had been offered the privilege of 
choosing any sign whatever, in heaven or on earth. Had he actually 
chosen one, it would no doubt have been something out of the ordinary 
course of nature, as in the case of Gideon (Judges vi. 37-40) and Hezekiah 
(Isa. xxxviii. 7, 8). On his refusal to choose, a sign is given him unasked, 
and although it does not necessarily follow that it was precisely such as he 
would have selected — since the object was no longer simply to remove his 
doubts, but to verify the promise and to mark the event when it occurred 
as something which had been predicted — ^j’et it seems veiy improbable that 
after such an offer, the sign bestowed would be merely a thing of every day 
occurrence, or at most the application of a symbolical name. This pre- 
sumption is strengthened by the solemnity with which the Prophet speaks 
of the predicted birth, not as a usual and natural event, but as something 
which excites his own astonishment, as he beholds it in prophetic vision. 
This may prove nothing by itself, but is significant when taken in connec- 
tion with the other reasons. The same thing may be said of the addi’ess 
to Immanuel, in chap. viii. 8, and the allusion to the name in ver. 11, 
which, although they may admit of explanation in consistency with this 
first hypothesis, agree much better with the supposition that the prophecy 
relates to something more than a natmral and ordmary birth. A still 
stronger reason for the same conclusion is afforded by the parallel passage 
in chap. ix. 5, 6, occurring in the same connected series of prophecies. 
There,, as here, the birth of a child is given as a pledge of safety and deli- 
verance, but with the important addition of a full description, which, as 
we shall see below, is wholly inapplicable to any ordmary human child, 
however high in' rank or fuU of promise. If led by these remarkable coin- 
cidences to examine more attentively th'e terms of the prophecy itself, we 
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find the mother of the promised child described, not as a ivoman or as any 
particular woman merely, but as a term which has been yariously 

derived from to conceal, and from Jj, to grow up, but which, in the 

sis places where it occurs elsewhere, is twice applied to young unmarried 
females certainly (Gen. xxiv, 48; Exod. ii. 8) and twice most probably 
(Ps. kviii 25 ; Sol. Song i. 3), while in the two remaining cases (Sol. 
Song i. 8 ; Prov. xsx. 19) this application is at least as probable as any 
other. It would therefore naturally suggest the idea of a virgin, or at least 
of an unmarried woman. It is said, indeed, that if this had been intended, 
the word would have been employed ; but even that word is not 

invariably used in its strict sense (see Deut. xxii. 19 ; Joel i. 8), so that 
there would still have been room for the same cavils, and perhaps for the 
assertion that the idea of a virgin could not be expressed except by a peri- 
phrasis. It is enough for us to know that a virgin or unmarried woman 
is designated here as distinctly as she could be by a single word. But why 
should this description be connected with a fact which seems to render it 
inapplicable, that of parturition ? That the word means simply a yoimg 
uomaHj whether married or unmarried, a virgin or a mother, is a subter- 
fuge invented by the later Greek translators vho, as Justin Maidyr tells us, 
read instead of the old version which had its rise before the 

prophecy became a subject of dispute between the Jews and Christians. 
That the word denotes one who is a virgin or unmarried now, without im- 
plying that she is to remain so, is certainly conceivable ; but, as w e said 
before, its use in this connection, especially when added to the other reasons 
previously mentioned, makes it, to say the least, extremely probable that 
the event foretold is something more than a birth in the ordinary course 
of nature. So 'too, the name Immanuel, although it might be used to 
signify God’s providential presence merely (Ps. xlvi, 8, 12, Ixxxix. 25 ; 
Joshua i. 5; Jer. i. 8; Isa. xliii. 2), has a latitude and pregnancy of 
meaning which can scarcely be fortuitous, and which, combined with all 
the rest, makes the conclusion almost unavoidable, that it was hero intended 
to express a 2 )ersonal as well as a 'providential presence. If to this we add 
the early promise of salvation through the seed of the woynan (Gen. iii. 15), 
rendered more definite by later revelations, and that remarkable expression 
of Isaiah’s contemporary prophet Micah (ver. 2), unhl the time that she 
which travailetJi hath brought foith, immediately following the promise of 
a ruler, to be born in Bethlehem, but whose goings foith have been of old, 
from everlasting — the balance of probabilities, as furnished by the Old Tes- 
tament exclusively, preponderates decidedly in favour of the supposition, 
that Isaiah’s words had reference to a miraculous conception and nativity. 
When we read, therefore, in the gospel of Matthew, that Jesus Christ was 
actually bom of a virgin, and that all the circumstances of his birth came 
to pass that this very prophecy might be fulfilled, it has less the appearance of 
an unexpected application, than of a conclusion rendered necessaiT, by a 
series of antecedent facts and reasons,- — the last link in a long chain of intima- 
tions more or less explicit. The same considerations seem to shew that the 
prophecy is not merely transferred or accommodated to another subject by 
the evangelist, whjeh is, moreover, clear from the emphatic form of the cita- 
tion [touto oXoj/ y&yoviv ha r, >.,), making it impossible to prove 

the existence of any quotation, in the proper sense, if this be not one, and 
from the want of any similaiity between the two events, viz,, a natural and 
miraculous conception, upon which a mere illustrative accommodation of the 
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words could have been founded. The idea, insidiously suggested by J. D. 
Mchaelis, that the first two chapters of Matthew may be spmious, is so far 
from deriving any countenance from this apphcation of the prophec}’’, that, 
on the contrary, its wonderful agreement with the scattered but harmonious 
intimations of the Old Testament, too numerous and too detached to be for- 
tuitous, affords a strong though incidental proof that these veiy chapters are 
genuine and authentic. The rejection of Matthew’s authority vi toto, as an 
interpreter of the prediction, is not only inconsistent with the proofs of his 
inspiration drawn from other quarters, but leaves unexplained the remark- 
able coincidence between his interpretation and the original form of expres- 
sion, the context, and the parallel passages. That these should all conspire 
to recommend an ignorant or random explanation of the prophecy, is more 
incredible than that the explanation should be true, and the words of Jsaiah 
a piediction of something more than the birth of a real or ideal child in the 
ordinary course of nature, and in the days of the Prophet himself. The 
question, however, still arises, how the birth of Christ, if here predicted, is 
to be connected with the promise made to Ahaz, as a sign of the event, or 
as a measure of the time of its fulfilment ^ 

II. The second hypothesis removes this difficulty, by supposing that the 
prophecy relates to two distinct births and two different children. Of this 
general theory there are two iniportant modifications. 1. The first supposes 
one child to be mentioned in ver. 14, and another in ver. 16. As to ver. 15, 
some connect it with the one before and some with the one after it. Thus 
Junius understands ver. 14 to refer to Christ, but vers 15, 16 to Shear- 
jashub ; Usher applies vers. 14, 15 to Chiist, and ver. 16 to Sheaijashub; 
Calvin, vers. 14, 15 to Christ, but ver 16 to a child^ % e. any child inde- 
finitely. They all agree that the prophecy contains two promises. First, 
that Christ should be born of a virgin, and then that Judah should be de- 
livered before Shearjashub (or before any child born within a certain time) 
could distinguish good from evil. To such of those interpretations as refer 
ver. 15 to the infancy of Christ, it may be objected that they put a sense 
upon that verse which its expressions will not bear, and which is inconsis- 
tent with the use of the same terms m ver. 22. It will be seen below that 
the eating of curds and honey is predicted as a sign of general desola- 
tion, or at least of interrupted tillage. Another objection which applies 
to all the forms of this interpretation is the sudden change of subject, 
in the fifteenth or sixteenth verse, from Immanuel to Bheaijashub, or to 
any child indefinitely. Nothing but extreme exogetical necessity could 
justify the reference of vers. 15, 16 to any person not referred to in ver. 
14. 2 This difficulty is avoided in the second modification of the general 

hypothesis that the passage, as a whole, refers to two distinct births and 
to difierent children, by assuming that both are mentioned in the fourteenth 
verse itself. This is the supposition of a double sense, though some 
refuse to recognise it by that name. The essence of the theory is this, 
that while ver. 14, in its obvious and primary sense, relates to the birth 
of a child in the ordinary course of nature, its terms are so selected as 
to be descriptive, in a higher sense, of the miraculous nativity of Christ. 
This theory is mentioned by Jerome as the opinion of a certain Judaizing 
Christian, whom he does not name (quidam de nostris judaizans), and by 
Calvin as a compromise between the orthodox and J owish expositions, but 
it has since had many eminent and able advocates. The minor variations 
of this general hypothesis have reference chiefi.y to the particular child 
intended by the prophecy in its lower sense, whether a son of Isaiah him- 
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self, as Grotius, Clericns, and Barnes suppose, or any child born ^^ithm a 
certain time, as Lo^Yth, with more probability, assumes. The advantage 
of these interpretations is, that they seem to account for the remarkable 
expressions w^laich the prophet uses, as if to intimate a deeper meaning 
than the piimary and obvious one, and at the same time answer the con- 
ditions both of the context m Isaiah and of the application m Matthew, 
presenting a sign analogous to others given before and after by this very pro- 
phet (chap. vii. 3, viii. 2), and at the same time furnishing believers with 
a striking proiihecy of the Messiah. The objections to it are its com- 
plexity, and what seems to be the aibitrar}’ nature of the assumption upon 
which it rests. It seems to be a feeling common to learned and unlearned 
readers, that although a double sense is not impossible, and must in 
certain cases be assumed, it is um’easonable to assume it when any other 
explanation is admissible. The improbability in this case is increased by 
the want of siinilanty between the two events, supposed to be predicted 
in the voiy same words, the one miiaculous, the other not only natural, 
but common, and of everyday occuiTence. That tw^o such occuiTences 
should bo described m the same w^ords, simply because they weie both 
signs or pledges of a promise, though not impossible, can only be made 
probable by strong corroborating proofs, especially if any simpler mode of 
exposition be at all admissible. Another' objection, which lies equally 
against this hypothesis and the one first mentioned is, that in its primary 
and lower sense it does not afford such a sign as the context and the parallel 
passages would lead us to expect, unless we suppose that the higher secon- 
dary sense was fully understood at the time of the prediction, and m that 
case, though the birth of the Messiah horn a virgin would be doubtless a 
sufficient sign, it would, for that very reason, seem to make the lower one 
superfluous. Bathe's courageous supposition, that the primary reference 
is to a miiaculous conception and birth m the days of Isaiah, only aggra- 
vates the difficulty which it would diminish, though it certainly escapes the 
force of some of the objections to the supposition of a double sense, to 
wit, those founded on the inadequacy of the sign and the dissimilarity of 
the events. None of these reasons scorn, however, to be decisive against 
the supposition of a double sense, as commonly understood, unless there 
be some other way in which its complexity and arbitrary character may be 
avoided, and at the same time the connection between the bhth of the Mes- 
siah and the deliverance of Judah satisfactorily explained. 

m. The third general hypothesis proposes to effect this by applying all 
three verses directly and exclusively to the Messiah, as the only child whose 
birth is there predicted, and his growdh made the measure of the subsequent 
events. The minor variations of this general hypothesis relate to the time 
when these events were to occur, and to the sense in which the growth of the 
Messiah is adopted as the measure of them. 1. The simplest form in which 
this theoiy has been applied, is that exhibited by J. H. Michaelis and others, 
who suppose the prediction to relate to the real time of Christ’s appearance, 
and the thing foretold to be the desolation which should take place before 
the Saviour reached a certain age. To this it is an obvious objection that 
it makes the event predicted too remote to answer the conditions of the con- 
text, or the purpose of the prophecy itself. A similar objection has, mdeed, 
been urged by the Babbins and others, to a prophecy of Christ’s biidh as a 
sign of the promise made to Ahaz. But th^ cases are entirely dissimilar. 
The promise of immediate deliverance might be confirmed by an appeal to 
an event long posterior, if the one necessarily implied the other, as included 
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in it, or as a necessary previous condition. Thus the promise that Israel 
should worship God at Sinai, was ^sigoiio Moses, that they should hist he 
delivered from Egypt (Exod. iii. 12), and the promise that the tillage inter- 
rupted by Sennacherib’s invasion should be resumed, was a sign to Hezekiah, 
that the invasion was itself to cease (Isa. xxxvii, 80). In like manner, the 
assimance that Christ was to be born m Judah, of its royal family, might be 
a sign to Ahaz, that the kingdom should not perish in his day ; and so far 
was the remoteness of the sign in this case from malnng it absurd or map- 
propriate, that the further otf it was, the stronger the promise of continuance 
to Judah, which it guaranteed. Especially is this the ease, if we suppose it 
to have been a familiar doctrine of the ancient Church, that the Messiah was 
to come, and that for his sake, Israel existed as a nation. But, according 
to the theory now in question, not only is the sign remote, but also the thing 
signified ; not only the pledge of the event, but the event itself. The Pro- 
phet’s contemporaries might have been encouraged to expect deliverance 
from present danger by the promise of Christ’s coming ; but a promise of 
deliverance bcfoie the end of seven hundred years could afford no encour- 
agement at all. That this objection to the theory in question has been felt 
by some of its most able advocates, may be inferred from several facts. One 
is, that J. H. Michaehs is obliged to insert the words long since (dudum 
deserta erit), and jet to leave the promise wholly indefinite. Another is, 
that Henderson departs from the ancient and almost universal explanation 
of the passage as a piomise, and converts it into a threatening, not only 
against Isiael, but against Judah ; both of which kingdoms were to lose 
them kings before the twelftli year of our Saviour, when Archelaus was 
banished from Judea. A third is, that Cocceius, though one of the most 
accurate philologists of his own or any other ago, and only too decided in 
his exegetical judgments, hesitates betw^een the interpictation now in ques- 
tion and the ungrammatical and arbitrary reference of ver. 16 to a different 
child. At all events, it may be safely assumed, that the application of these 
three verses to the time of Christ’s actual appearance has no claim to be 
received, if there is any other form of the same general hypothesis, by which 
the connection of the promise with the context can be made more natural. 
2. This end Yitringa has attempted to secure, by supposing the language to 
be hypothetical, or that the Prophet, while he views the hffth of Christ as a 
remote event, makes it the measure of the events at hand — g. cl, before the 
Messiah, ij he were hoin could know how to distinguish good from evil, 
&e. The only objection to this ingenious explanation is, that the condi- 
tional expression on which all depends, %f he were horn 7iow, is precisely 
that which is omitted, and of which the text contains no intimation. And 
that the Prophet, without such mtimation, would make this use of an event 
which he distinctly saw to he remote, though not incredible, ought surely 
not to be assumed without necessity, 3. Another modification of the hypo- 
thesis which refers the three verses all to the Messiah, is that proposed by 
Eosenmuller, in the second and subsequent editions of his Scholia, and sub- 
stantially renewed by Ewald, viz., that Isaiah really expected the Messiah 
to he born at once, and therefore naturally made the progi'ess of his infancy 
the measure of a proximate futurity. Neither of these writers supposes any 
reference to Christ, both regarding the prediction as a visionary anticipation. 
But Hengstenherg has clearly shewn that such a positive belief and expec- 
tation, on Isaiah’s part, is not only inconsistent with other prophecies, but 
with the sequel of this, in which a series of calamitous events is described 
as intervening between the approaching deliverance and the nativity of the 
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Messiah. To the merely negative assumption that the time of the advent 
formed no part of this particular revelation, he thinks there is not the same 
objection. 4. Accordingly, his own interpretation of the passage is, that 
the birth of the Messiah being presented to the Prophet in connection with 
the proximate deliverance of which it was the sign or pledge, without regard 
to chronological relations, and seen by him m prophetic ecstacy as actually 
present, he naturally makes the one the measure of the other. As if he had 
said, I see the virgin bringing forth a son, and calling his name Immanuel ; 
I see him living in the midst of desolation till a certain age ; but before that 
time arrives, I see the land of our invaders tying desolate. The only objec- 
tion to this ingenious improvement on Vitrmga’s ingenious exposition, is that 
it rests upon a certain theory as to the nature of prophetic inspiration, or of 
the mental state in which the prophets received and uttered their communi- 
cations, which, however probable, is not at present generally current with 
belie\ois in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, nor perhaps maintained 
by Hengstenberg himself. 

In expounding this difficult and interesting passage, it has been considered 
more important to present a tolerably full view ol the different opinions, 
aiTanged according to the piinciples on which they rest, than to assert the 
exclusive truth of any one interpretation as to all its parts. In summing up 
the whole, however, it may be confidently stated, that the first hypothesis is 
false ; that the first modifications of the second and third are untenable ; 
and that the choice lies between the supposition of a double sense and that 
of a reference to Christ exclusively, but m connection with the promise of 
immediate deliverance to Ahaz. The two particular interpretations which 
appear to be most plausible and least beset with difficulties, are those of 
Lowdh and Yitringa, with which last Hengstenberg’ s is essentially identical. 
Either the Prophet, while he foretells the birth of Chi is t, foretells that of 
another child, during wffiose infancy the promised deliverance shall be ex- 
perienced ; or else he makes the infancy of Christ himself, whether foreseen 
as still remote or not, the sign and measuie of that same deliverance. 
While some diversity of judgment ought to be expected and allowed, in re- 
lation to this secondary question, there is no ground, grammatical, historical, 
or logical, for doubt as to the mam point, that the Church in all ages has 
been right in regarding this passage as a signal and explicit prediction of 
the miraculous conception and nativity of Jesus Christ. 

As to the form of the expression, it wull only be necessary further to re- 
mark that is not a verb or participle (Yitringa, Kosenmuller), but a 
feminine adjective, signifying pregnant, and here connected with an active 
pauiciple, to denote that the object is described as present to the Prophet’s 
view. Behold, the virgin, jpregnant and hring% 7 ig forth a son, and she calls his 
name Immanuel, The future form adopted by the Septuagmt 
vg^sra/) is retained in the New Testament, because the words are there 
considered simply as a prophecy ; but in order to exhibit the full force 
which they have in their original connection, the present form must 
he restored. The form of the sentence is evidently copied from the angel’s 
address to Hagar (Gen. xvi. 11), and so closely that the verb remains 
unchanged ; not, how’ever, as the second person feminine (though all the 
other Greek versions have zcO.scuc, and Junius likewise, who supplies o virgo 
to remove the ambiguity), hut as the third person feminine, analogous to 

(Lev. XXV. 21), (Pg. cxviii, 23), (Gen. xxxiii. 11), The 
form itself occurs (I)eut. xxxi. 29 ; Jer. xlLv. 23), but in another sense 
(See Nordheimer, § 422). Calvin, with a strange lapse of memor}% alleges 
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that in Scripture mothers never name their children, and that a departure 
from the constant usage here is a prophetic intimation that the child would 
have no human father. The error of fact is easily corrected by referring 
to the exercise of this prerogative by Eve, Leah, Kachel, Hannah, and 
others (G-en. iv. 1-25 ; xix. 37 ; xxix. 32-35 ; xxx. 6-24 ; 1 Sam. i. 20 , 
1 Chron. iv. 9 ; vii. 16). That the same act is frequently ascribed to the 
father, needs of course no proof. In the case before us, it is so far from 
being an important question, who was to impose the name, that it matters 
very little whether it was ever imposed at all ; or rather, it is certain that 
the name is merely descriptive or symbolical, and that its actual use in real 
life was no more necessaiy to the falhlment of the prophecy, than that the 
Messiah should be commonly known by the titles of Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Prince of Peace (Isa. ix. 6), or the Lord our Piighteousness (Jer. xxiii. 6). 
Hence in Mat. i. 23, the singular is changed into the plural xaXsffovtJij 
they shall call, z, e. they indefinitely, as in our familiar phrase they say, 
corresponding to the French on dit and the Geman man sagt, which last con- 
struction is adojeted by Augusti m his version of this sentence (man wird 
nennen seinen Namen). With equal adherence to the spirit, and equal de- 
parture from the letter of the prophecy, the Peshito and Vulgate give the 
verb a passive form, Ins name shall he called. As to the meaning of the 
name itself, its higher sense is evident from Matthew’s application, not- 
withstanding Hitzig’s paradoxical denial, and its lower sense from the usage 
of analogous expressions in Ps. xhi. 8, 12, Ixxxix. 25 ; Josh i. 5, Jer. 
i. 8, Isa. xliii. 2. 

15. This verse «and the next have already been translated in connection 
with the fourteenth, upon which connection their interpretation must de- 
pend. It will here be necessary only to explain one or two points more 
distinctly. Butter (or curds) and honey shall he eat^ until he knows (lioio) 
to reject the evil and to choose the good. The simple sense of the prediction 
is that the desolation of Judah, caused by the invasion of Eezm and Pekah, 
should be only temporary. This idea is symbolically expressed by making 
the new-born child subsist during his infancy on curds and honey, instead 
of the ordinary food of an agricultural population. This is clearly the 
meaning of the same expression in ver. 22, as we shall see below ; it cannot 
therefore here denote the real humanity of the person mentioned (Calvin, 
Yitringa, Henderson, &c.), which is besides sufficiently implied in his being 
bom of a human mother, and could not be asserted here without interrupt- 
ing the connection between the fourteenth and sixteenth verses. It cannot 
denote his poverty or low condition (Calovius), or that of the family of 
David (Altmg), because no such idea is suggested by the words. It cannot, 
on the other hand, denote abundance or prosperity m general (Grotius, 
Cocceius, Junius, &c.), because such a diet is no proof of that condition, 
and because, according to ver. 22, the words are descriptive only of such 
abundance as arises from a sparse population and neglected tillage. Thai 
this desolation should be temporary, is expressed by representing it as co- 
extensive with the early childhood of the person mentioned. is ex- 

plained by Jarchi, Lowth, Hitzig, Henderson, and Ewald, to mean uhen he 
knows ; by most other writers, till or before he knows (LXX. 95 ymai). 
The Yulgate, Luther, Junius, and Clericus refer it, not to time at all, but 
to the design or effect of his eating curds and honey, that he may know. It 
is clear, however, from the next verse, that this one must contain a speci- 
fication of time, however vague. The difference between the versions token 
and till, and also in relation to the age described — ^which J . D. Michaelis 
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puis as Mgli as twenty-one, Ewald from ten to twenty, Henderson at twelve, 
but Kiracbi and most otbers at about throe years — is not so important as 
might at first sight seem, because the description yras probably intended to be 
somewhat mdehmte. The essential idea is that the desolation should not 
last until a child then born could reach maturity, and probably not longer 
than his first few years. Clericus supposes good and evil to mean pleasant 
and unpleasant food, as m 1 Sam. xix. 35 ; but the same words elsewhere 
constantly relate to moral distinctions and the power to perceive them (Gen. 
hi. 5 ; Deut. i. 39 ; 1 Kings in. 9 ; Jonah iv. 2). Nothing short of the 
strongest esegetical necessity could justify the leferenco of this verse to 
Shearjashub (Junius, Usher), or to any other subject than the one referred 
to in the verse preceding, namely, Immanuel, the child whose birth the 
Prophet there describes as just at hand, and whose infancy he here describes 
as passed in the midst of surrounding desolation. To the explanation of 
this verse as hawng reference to Isaiah’s own son or a son of Ahaz on the 
one hand, or to the time of our Saviour’s actual appearance on the other, 
sufficient objections have already been adduced in the interpretation of the 
fourteenth verse. * 

16. The desolation shall be temporary — -for before the child shcdl Inow 
(how) to reject the evil and to choose the good, the land, of tvhose tioo hings 
thou art afraid (or hy whose two kings thou art distressed) shall he forsaken, 
L e. left by its inhabitants and given up to desolation, in which sense the 
same verb is used elsewhere by Isaiah (chap. xvii. 2, xxvii. 10, Ixii. 12. 
Comp. vi. 12). Instead of taking thus absolutely, most of the older 
writers, and a few of later date, connect it with and fij wi^^ 

The land uhich thou ahhorrest (or for lohich thou fearest) shall he forsaken 
hy both its kings — e. Judah shall be forsaken by Pv;e7in and Pekah, whom 
Steudel supposes to be called its kings de facto — or Syria and Israel shall 
be deprived of Rezm and Pekah — or Canaan (including Israel and Judah) 
shall lose both its kings. This last is the interpretation given by Hender- 
son, who also reads the land which thou destroyest, Clericus takes 
absolutely, in the sense of being desolate, but translates the rest, ivhich 
thou ahhorrest on account of its two kings. To some of these constructions 
it may be objected that they make the land and not the kings the object of 
abhorrence, and to all, that they construe f ij directly with which is con- 
trary to usage, and disjoin it from by which it is followed in at least 
two other places (Ex. iii. 12, Num. xxii. 3) ; to which may be added that 
according to the Hebrew idiom, this construction is the only one that could be 
used to signify before (or on account of) ivhose two kings thou art in terror. 
This construction, which is given by Oastalio and De Dieu, is adopted by 
Cocceius, Yitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Rosenmuller, Gesenius, Ewald, and 
most other modern writers, who are also agreed that the land here meant 
is Syria and Israel, spoken of as one because confederate against Judah. 
The wasting of these kingdoms and the deportation of their people by 
Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 29, xvi. 9), is here predicted, which of course 
implies the previous deliverance of Judah and the brief duration of its own 
calamity, so that this verse assigns a reason for the representation in the 
one preceding. There is no need, therefore, of imposing upon at the 
beginning of the verse, the sense of nay (Piscator), indeed (Calvin), although 
(Alting), or hut (Umbreit), or any other than its usual and proper one of 
for, because. Nor is it necessary to ^regard the fifteenth verse as a paren- 
thesis, with Cocceius and Rosenmuller ; much less to reject it as a gloss, 
with Hitzig, and as breaking the connection between the name Immanuel 
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in ver. 14, and the explanation of it in yer. 16. The true conoection of 
the verses has been well explained by Maurer and Knobel to be this, that 
Judah shall lie waste for a short time, and onhj for a short time, fo) before 
that short time is expired, its invaders shall themselves be invaded and 
destroyed. This view of the connection is sufficient to evince, that the 
reference of this verse to Shearjashub fLowth) or to any child indefinitely 
(Calvin), is as unnecessary as it is ungrammatical. A child is born — he 
learns to distinguish good and evil — ^but before the child is able to distin- 
guish good and evil, something happens. If these three clauses, thus 
succeeding one another, do not speak of the same child, it is impossible for 
language to be so employed as to identify the subject without actually saying 
that it IS the same. 

17. Again addressing Ahaz, he assures him that although he shall escape 
the present danger, God wall inflict woise evils on himself and his succes- 
sors, by moans of those very allies whose assistance he is now seeking. 
Jchovali will liing iipon thee — not merely as an individual, but as a king — 
— and on thy feojple — and on thy father s home — or family — the royal line 
of Judah — days which have not come since the departure of Ephraim from 
Judah, to wit, the king of Assyi ia. It is possible to construe the sentence 
so as to make it refer to the retreat of the invaders — Jehovah will bring 
upon thee days which have not come (never come before), from the day that 
Ephraim departs from Judah, i e. as soon as this invasion ceases, worse 
times shall begin. This construction, which is permitted, if not favoui'ed, 
by the Masoretic accents, has the advantage of giving to its strict sense, 
as implying the removal of a burden or infliction (see Exod. x. 28, and 
Gesonms s. v.) rather than a mere revolt or schism, and also that of 
making the expression stronger {day^i which have not come at all, or never 
come), and at the same time less indefinite by specifying when the days 
were to begin. But as the absolute use of the phrase lohich have not come 
is rather harsh and unusual, and as the compound forms and 
are elsewhere used only in relation to the past (Judges xix. 80 ; 2 Sam. 
vii. 6 ; 2 Kings xix 25 , Mai. hi. 7), although the simple foims and 
sometimes denote the future (Exod. xii. 15 ; Lev. xxii. 27 ; Ezek. 
xxxviii. 8), it is safer to adhere to the unanimous decision of all versions 
and inteipreters, so far as I can trace it, and understand the verse as 
declaring the days tlireatened to be worse than any which had come upon 
Judah since the revolt of the ten tribes, here called Ephraim, from the 
largest and most powerful tribe, that to which Jeroboam belonged, and 
within which the chief towns of the kingdom w’^ere situated. This de- 
claration seems at first sight inconsistent with the fact, demonstrable 
from sacred history, that the injuries sustained by Judah, during the 
interval here specified, from other foreign powers, as for example from the 
Egyptians in the reign of Rehohoam (2 Chron. xii. 2-9), from the Philis- 
tines and Arabians in the reign of Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17), from 
the Syrians in the reign of Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 23, 24), not to mention 
the less successful attacks of the Ethiopians in the reign of Asa (2 Chron, 
xiv. 8-15, and of Moah and Ammon in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
XX. 1-30), or the frequent incursions of the ten tribes, must have greatly 
overbalanced the invasion of Sennacherib, by far the most alarming visita- 
tion of Judah by the armies of Assyria. This apparent discrepancy is not 
to be explained by regarding the prophecy before us, with Gesenius, as a 
mere threat (blosses Drohwort), nor by alleging that the days here threat- 
ened are not described as worse than any former days, but only as different 
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from them. Even granting that the prophecy implies not merely change of 
condition, hnt a change for the woise, it may be justified in either of two 
ways. According to Cocceius, Yitringa, Henderson, and others, the Lwg of 
Assyria may here include the kings of Babylon, to whom the title is applied in 
2 Kings xxiii. 29, if not in Neb. ix, 32, as it is to the kings of Persia in Ezra 
vi. 22, considered as successors to the Assyrian power, in accordance with 
which usage, Herodotus calls Babylon a city of Assyria. But even this sup- 
position, although highly probable, is not here necessary. Let it be observed 
that the days here threatened were to be worse, not simply with respect to 
individual suffering or temporary difficulties of the state itself, but to the 
loss of its independence, its transition to a servile state, from which it was 
never permanently freed, the domination of Assyria being soon succeeded 
by that of Egypt, and this by that of Babylon, Persia, Syria, and Eome, 
the last ending only in the downfall of the state, and that general disper- 
sion of the people which continues to this day. The revolt of Hezekiah 
and even longer intervals of hberty in later times, are mere interruptions 
of the customary and prevailing bondage. Of this critical change it sm'ely 
might be said, even though it were to cost not a single drop of blood, nor 
the personal freedom of a single captive, that the Lord w^as about to bring 
upon Judah days which had not been witnessed from the time of Ephraim’s 
apostasy, or according to the other 'construction of the text, at any time 
whatever ; since none of the evils suffered, from Solomon to Ahaz, had 
destroyed the independence of Judah, not even the Egyptian domination in 
the reign of Kehoboam, which only lasted long enough to teach the Jews 
the difference between God’s service and the seroice the kingdoms of the 
countries (2 Chron. sii. 8). This view of the matter is abundantly suffi- 
cient to reconcile the prophecy with history, whether Assyria be understood 
to mean the kmgdom properly so called, or to include the empires which 
succeeded it ; and whether the threatening be referred exclusively to Ahaz 
and his times, as Gesenius and Eosenmiiller say it must be, or to him and 
his successors jointly, which appears to be the true sense of thy ;peo;ple and 
thy father's house as distinguished from himself and his own house ; but 
even on the other supposition, as the change of times, e the transition 
firom an independent to a servile state, took place before the death of Ahaz, 
the expressions used are perfectly consistent with the facts. It is implied, 
of course, in this interpretation, that Sennacherib’s invasion was not the 
beginning of the days here threatened, which is rather to be sought in the 
alliance between Ahaz and Tiglath-pileser, who came unto Mm and distressed 
him and strengthened himnot (2 Chron. xxviii. 19, 20), but exacted repeated 
contribution from him as a vassal ; which degrading and oppressive inter- 
course continued till his death, as appears from the statement (2 Kings 
xviii. 7), that Hezehiah rebelled against the Icing of Assyria, and served him 
not, clearly implying that he did at first, as he offered to do afterwards, on 
Sennacherib’s approach, with confession of his fault, renewal of his tribute, 
and a repetition of his father’s sacrilege (2 Kings xviii. 13-1 6). That during 
the whole term of this foreign ascendancy, Judah was infested by Assyrian 
intruders, and by frequent visitations for the purpose of extorting their un- 
willing tribute, till at last the revolt of Hezelaah, no longer able to endure 
the burden, led to a formal occupation of the country, is not only pro- 
bable in itself, but seems to be implied in the subsequent context (verses 
18-20). The abrupt commencement of this verse, without a connecting 
particle, led Alting to regard it as the apodosis of the sentence beginning 
with ver. 16 — ‘"before the child shall know, &c., and before the land shall 
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be forsaken, Jebovab will bring upon thee,” &c. But besides the unusual 
length and involution of the sentence, and the arbitrary repetition of before 
with anif it cannot be explained, on this hypothesis, to what desolation 
ver.'lB alludes, as the overthrow of Israel pieceded the invasion of Judah 
by Assyria. The abrupt commencement of the sentence is regarded by 
Maui’er as a proof that the remainder of the chapter is of later date ; by 
Hitzig as marking the commencement of the prophecy itself, what precedes 
being introductoiy to it. Yitnnga supposes that the Prophet paused, as 
if unwilling to proceed ; Houbigant, as usual, amends the text by inserting 
vav; while Lowtli and others follow the Septuagmt by suppl}ung hut. 
According to Hendewerk, however, the adversative particle is out of place, 
as he denies that what now follows is a threatening appended to a previous 
promise, and regards it as an amplification of the threatening m ver. 15 ; 
but that relates to the Syi'ian invasion, this to the Assyrian domination. 
Alting’s translation of by against thee, though it does not change the 
general sense, destroys its figurative dress, in which there is an obvious 
allusion to the bringing of water or the like upon a person, so as to destroy 
him. Compare Joshua xxiii 15 and xxiv. 7. — The last words of this verse 
rii^) have been rejected as a gloss by Houbigant, Seeker, Lowth, 
Eichhom, G-esenius, Hrtzig, Maurer, Hendeweik, Umbreit, and Knobel, 
on the ground that they contain an inelegant anticipation of what follows, 
and an explanation of what goes before, at once superfluous and incorrect, 
since Eg}"pt as well as Assyria is mentioned afterwards. That Assyria 
might be naturally named alone, as first in time and m importance, is ad- 
mitted by Eichhorn, who rejects the clause on other giounds ; and Maurer, 
who does the same, speaks with contempt of the objection founded on the 
days being explained to mean the king (id nihil est). As for the rhetorical 
objection that the words are too prosaic, it is founded on the modern notion 
that the prophets were mere poets. The objections to the explanation 
which the clause contains, as superfluous and incorrect, may cancel one 
another, as both cannot well be true. Gesenius thinks the supposition of 
a gloss the more probable because he has detected several others in this 
prophecy ; while Ewald, on the other hand, retams the words as genuine, 
because they recur below in ver. 20 and in chap. viii. 7, The external 
evidence is all m favour of the clause. There is no need of making a 
preposition meaning by, though, or f)om, as Jerome, Luther, Grotius, and 
Clericus do ; nor is it necessary to regard the words as in apposition to 
since they are rather a second object to the verb which may be 
considered, as repeated before as Hengstenberg suggests — he shall bring 
upon thee days, &e. (he shall bring upon thee) the king of^ Assyria. 

18. The evil times just threatened are here more explicitly described as 
arising from the presence and oppression of foreigners, especially Assyrians 
and Egyptians, whose number and vexatious impositions are expressed by 
comparing them to swarms of noxious and annoying insects, pouring into 
the country by divme command. And. it shall be (or come to pass) in that 
day (in the days just threatened) that Jehovah itill hiss (or whistle) to {ox 
for) the fly which {is) in the end (or edge) of the rivers of Hgypt^ (^^^d to (or 
for) the bee which is in Assyria. The fly is peculiarly appropriate to 
Egypt, where the marshy grounds produce it in abundance, and^ there may 
be a reference, as Barnes supposes, to the plague of flies in Exodus. 
Knobel and others think there may be also an allusion to the abounding of 
bees in Assyria ; but the Prophet probably intended only to combine two 
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familiar and annoying kinds of insects, and not to describe the distinctive 
qualities of the two nations, the fierceness and boldness of the Assyrians, 
the filth (Basil), cowardice (Jerome), or buzzing speech (CvtII), of the 
Egyptians. The end of the slreaim of Eg}pt is leferred by some to the 
adjacent countries (Junius, Piscatoi) ; but it evidently means something 
belonging to Egypt itself, viz. the arms of the Delta (Vitrmga, Clencus, 
J. D.^ Michaelis,' Eosenmuller, Hendewerk, Henderson), or the remotest 
streams (Gesenius, Maurer, Ewald), implying that the flies should come 
fi'om the very extremities, or from the whole land (Barnes). By making 
n^p denote the lateral extremity or edge, and rendering it Irinh or lorder, 
as the common version does in Joshua in. 8, Exod. xvi. 35, an equally 
good sense is obtained, viz. that the flies shall come fiom the banks of the 
streams, where they arc most abundant. — The hiss or whistle, denoting 
God’s control over these enemies of Judah, has the same sense as in chap. 
V. 26. Asspia and Egj’pt are not here named indefinitely (Hendewerk), 
but as the two great rival powers who disturbed the peace of Western Asia, 
and to whom the land of Israel was both a place and subject of contention. 
The lee cannot of itself denote an army (Barnes), nor is the reference ex- 
clusively to actual invasion, but to the annoying and oppressive occupation 
of the country by civil and military agents of these foreign powers. It 
was not merely attacked but infested, by the flies and bees of Egypt and 
Assyria. Fly is understood as a generic term including gnats, mosquitoes, 
&c., by Henderson, and lee as including wasps and hornets by Hitzig and 
Hmbreit. 

19. Carrying out the figures of the preceding verse, the Prophet, instead 
of simply saying that the land shall be infested by foreigners, represents it 
as completely filled with bees and files, who are described as settling upon 
all the places commonly frequented by such insects. And they come and 
rest (or settle) all of them in the desolate (or precipitous) valleys, and in 
the clefts of rocks, and in all thorn-hedges, and in all pastures. According 
to Clericus, the places mentioned are those suited for the encampment of 
troops ; but this supposes a different meaning of the words translated 
desolate valleys and thorn-hedges. The exclusive reference to invading 
armies is assumed by other writers also ; but although this may have been 
the prominent idea, the words seem nateally to express the general notion 
of a country overrun, infested, filled with foreigners and enemies, not only 
by military occupation but m other ways. The opmion of Eimchi and 
Eorerius, that the sites of towns are here described, overlooks the beautiful 
allusion to the habits of the insects mentioned. The same objection lies 
in part against the supposition of an antithesis between deserted and fre- 
quented places (Coceeius), or between worthless and valuable products, 

thorns and shrubbery of pleasure ” (Barnes), which rests moreover upon 
etymologies now commonly abandoned. Grotius suggests that these four 
terms have reference to the two kinds of insects alternately, the first and 
third denoting customary haunts of flies, the second and fourth of bees. 
The version above given is the one adopted by the latest writers (Gesenius, 
Hitzig, Ewald, Hendewerk, Henderson, Umbreit, Knobel). For a great 
variety of older explanations see Eosenmuller on the passage and Gesenius’s 
Thesaurus s.- v. 

20. Had the Prophet, as Hendewerk suggests, represented the invaders 
as locusts, be would probably have gone on to describe them as devouring 
the land ; but having chosen bees and flies as the emblem, he proceeds to 
express the idea of their spoliations by a different figm’e, that of a body 
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closely shorn or shaven by a razor under the control of G-od and in his ser- 
vice. In that dcnj (the same day mentioned in ver. 19) will the Loid shave, 
ivith a )azor lined m the paits beyond the river (Euphrates), (that is to say) 
iviih the ling oj Assyna, the head and the hair of the feet [we. of both ex- 
tremities, or of the whole body), and also the beard will it (the razor) take 
aivay. The words are rejected by Gesenius, Maurer, XJmbreit, 

Knobel, for the same reason, or rather with as little reason, as in ver. 17. 
They are retained by Hendewerk and Ewald. Aben Ezra and Abarbenei 
follow the Targum and Peshito in making the king of Assyria the subject of 
the operation here described, and suppose the destroying angel to be called 
a hired razor, e. one of the best temper and condition. Theodoret also 
understands the king of Assyria to be here described as shaved, but 
by the Medes and Persians as a lazor. These constructions wholly dis- 
regard the preposition before or take it in the sense of in — “ will 
shave in the king of x\ss}iia, the head,” &c. Some understand 
as an additional description of the razor — ‘‘ with a hired razor, with those 
beyond the river with the king of Assyria.” But as '“inyn and are never 
used in reference to persons, the former no doubt here denotes the place 
of hiring — “ a razor hired in the parts beyond the river.” If so, 
cannot be a noun (novacula conductionis), but must be taken as a verbal 
adjective, equivalent to a passive participle, of which this is a common form 
in Chaldee. There is no need of changing the division of the words, so as 
to read since the article before the noun may be omitted by 

poetic licence, and is construed as a feminine with nSDn. Instead 
of lured the Alexandrian MS. of the Septuagint reads 

drunken (^s/4s^uj/>£,svw), which is also the version of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion ; and accordingly J. D. Michaelis would read under- 
standing by a drunken razor one employed as a drunkard would employ it, 
i. e. recklessly and rashly. The same reading seems to be implied in the 
common text of the Peshito, though Ephrem Syrus gives the Syriac adjec- 
tive the sense of sharp. According to the common reading, which is no doubt 
genuine, the king of Assyria is called a hired razor, not because men use 
what is hired more unsparingly than if it were their own (Calvin) — ror 
simply because be was allured or hired by the hope of conquest (Jerome, 
Grotius, J. D. Michaelis, &c.)- — nor simply because Ahaz had aheady hired 
him (Junius, Piscator, Glassius, &c.) — but for the last two reasons put 
together, that as Ahaz had profaned and robbed God’s house to hire a 
foreign razor, with which Israel and Syria might be shaven, so God would 
make use of that self-same razor to shave Judah, Le, to remove its 
population, or its wealth, or both. The rabbinnical interpretation of W 
is a poor conceit, the adoption of which by Gesenius, if indicative of 
nothing worse, says but little for the taste and the ‘"sesthetic feeling” which 
so often sits in judgment on the language of the Prophet. The true sense 
is no doubt the one expressed by Ewald (von oben his unten), and before 
him by Clericus, who justly says of the Eahbinical expounders of the phrase 
rem turpiculam de suo Prophetse admetiri videntur.” The separate 
mention of the heard may have reference to the oriental fondness for it and 
associations of dishonour with the loss of it. The specific explanation of 
the beard as meaning the ministers of religion (Vitringa), or Sennacherib 
(Yatabius), &c., and a like explanation of the other terms, are not only 
arbitrary and capricious, but destructive of a beautiful and simple meta- 
phor, which represents the spoiling of Judah by foreign invaders and in- 
truders as the shaving of the hair from the whole body. The same remark 
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applies to Hendewerk’s suggestion, that the parts of a country are often 
represented by those of a human body, and that the [hair of the head may 
possibly denote the wooded hills of Palestine. Lowth applies Vav before 
‘lOJ ; but the latter may be poetically used for the Euphrates, even without 
the article (Jer. ii. 18). Barnes explains naDfl in a passive sense ; but 
this requires 1®, as well as to be taken as a feminine noun contrary to 
usage, a concurrence of anomalies by no. means probable. Henderson 
makes nSDn a stronger expression than npJ'', and translates it shall scrajpe 
off, which is given by G-esenius as the primary sense, but that of causing to 
cease or removing is the one best sustained by usage. The Targum para- 
phrases as denoting various kinds of weapons used in war, and the 
Yulgate almost seems to make the razor itself the object to be shaved. 

21, 22. In consequence of these spoliations, the condition of the country 
will be wholly changed. The population left shall not be agricultural but 
pastoral. Instead of living on the fruits of the soil, they shall subsist upon 
spontaneous products, such as milk and honey, which shall be abundant 
only because the people will be few and the uncultivated grounds extensive. 
And it shall he in that day (that) a man shall save (or keep) alive a young 
cow and two sheep ; and it shall he [that) foom the abundance of the making 
(yielding or production) of milk, he shall eat hutter (or curds or cheese or 
cream ) , for hutter and honey shall every one eat that is left in the midst of 
(or within) the land. There is no need of assuming a conditional construc- 
tion — ‘‘g. d. if one should keep” — as J. H. Michaelis, Maurer, and De 
Wetto do — since this idea is sufficiently implied in an extract translation. 

does not necessarily mean every man, implying that the poorest of the 
people should have so much cattle (Gesenius), or that the richest should 
have no more (Calvin), but simply one indefinitely (Hitzig, Ewald). The 
piel of ‘YP nowhere else signifies to ‘‘keep, own, feed” (Barnes), nor to 
hold, possess (Gesenius, Ewald, &c.). Its primary meaning is to give life 
originally (Job xxxiii. 4), or to restore it after death (1 Sam. li. 6) ; whence 
by a natural transition it is used to denote the preservation of one’s life in 
danger (Ps. xxx. 4) ; so that unless we depart from its proper meaning 
here, it must denote not merely the keeping or raising of the cow and sheep, 
but their being saved fr-om a greater number, and preserved with difficulty, 
not for want of pasture, which was more than ever plentiful, but from the 
presence of invaders and enemies. Thus understood, the word throws light 
upon the state of the country, as described in the context. Hendewerk 
thinks it not improbable that by a cow and two sheep we are to understand 
a herd of cows and two flocks of sheep, because so small a number would 
not yield abundance of milk. But the abundance is of course to be rela- 
tively understood, with respect to the small number of persons to be fed, 
and is therefore an additional and necessary stroke in the prophetic picture 
—few cattle left, and yet those few sufficient to afford milk in abundance 
to the few inhabitants. This abundance is expressed still more strongly by 
describing them as eating, not the milk itself, but that which is produced 
from it, and which of course must bear a small proportion to the whole ; 
and as this is the essential idea meant to be conveyed by mentioning the 
matters little whether it be understood to mean butter (Septua- 
^nt, &c.), cheese (Hendewerk), cream (Hitzig, De Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, 
Knobel), or curds (Gesenius, &c.), though the last seems to agree best 
with what we know of oriental usages. It is here mentioned neither as a 
delicacy nor as plain and ordinary food, but as a kind of diet independent 
of the cultivation of the earth, and therefore implying a neglect of tillage 
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and a pastoral mode of life, as well as an tinnsual extent of pastm'age, whicli 
may have reference, as Barnes suggests, not only to the milk, but to the 
honey. The rabbinical interpretation of these verses, as a promise of abun- 
dance in the reign of Hezekiah after Sennacherib’s retreat (2 Chron. xxii. 
27-29), and the adaptation of the same exposition to the time of Christ 
(G-rotius, Cocceius, &c.), appear to have arisen from confounding what is 
here said of hatter and honey with a frequent description of the promised 
land as floiving uitJi milk and honey. But not to insist upon the circum- 
stance, that this is a literal and that a metaphorical description, and that 
even in the latter the idea of abundance is conveyed by the flowing of the 
land with milk and honey, which is not here mentioned ; let it be observed 
that even the abundance thus asserted of the promised land is not fertility, 
but the abundance of spontaneous products, not dependent upon tillage ; 
and that after Israel was possessed of Canaan, and had become an agricul- 
tural people, the natural emblem of abundance would no longer be milk 
and honey, but corn and wine, or flesh and Jniits, so that the prospect of 
subsisting on the fii'st two, if it did not suggest the idea of personal priva- 
tion, would suggest that of general desolation, or at least that of interrupted 
or suspended cultivation. Thus Boswell, m the Journal of his tour with 
Dr Johnson to the Hebrides, observes of the inhabitants of one of the poor 
islands, that they lived all the spring without meal, upon milk and curds 
and whey alone.” This verse, then, is descriptive of abundance only as 
connected with a paucity of people and a general neglect of tillage. It was 
designed, indeed, to be directly expressive neither of abundance nor of 
poverty (Barnes), but of a change in the condition of the country and of the 
remaining people, which is further described in the ensuing context. The 
older interpreters were probably misled by the peculiar mode in which a 
threatening is here uttered in the tone of a promise, or as Knobel expresses 
it, the words sound promising (klingen verheissend), but contain a threat. 
The same thing had been observed before by Henderson, and most of the 
recent wiiters are agreed in giving to the 22d verse its true sense as a pro- 
phecy of desolation. This of course determines that of the fiiteenth, to which 
Hendewerk supposes Isaiah to refer directly, as if he had said, This is 
what I meant by saying that the child should eat curds and honey, fur 
curds and honey shall every one eat that is left in the midst of the land."*^ 

23. Having described the desolation of the country indirectly, by saying 
what the food of the inhabitants should be, the Prophet now describes it 
more directly, by predicting the growth of thorns and briers even in spots 
which had been sedulously cultivated, for example the most valuable vine- 
yards. And it shall he (or come to pass) in that day (that) every place where 
theie shall he a thousand vines at (or for) a thousand silvei lings (pieces or 
shekels of silver), he for {or become) thoins and hieiSf or shall be 
(given up) to the tJiorn and to the hriei . Kimchi reverses the prediction, 
so as to make it mean that eveiy place now full of thorns and briers shall 
hereafter abound in valuable vines, which is of course an impossible con- 
struction. Calvin supposes the thousand silverlings or shekels to be men- 
tioned as a very low price, and understands the verse to mean that every 
place planted with a thousand vines should, in these days of desolation, be 
sold for only so much, on account q/*the thorns and briers which had over- 
run them. All other writers seem to confine the threatening to the thorns 
and briers, and to regard as a part of the description of a valuable 

vineyard, though they differ on the question whether this was the price for 
which the vineyard might be sold, or its annual rent, as in Sol. Song viii. 
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11 "wliere, liowever, it is said to be the price of the f) uit, and the miniber 
of vines is not mentioned. The vines of the Johannisberg ai’c valued at a 
ducat each, according to J. B. Michachs, who thinks, however, that, allow- 
ance bemg made for the change in the value of money, the price mentioned 
in the text was probably a high one even for a valuable vineyard. Hen- 
derson computes that it was nearly one-half more than the price at which 
the vineyards of Mount Lebanon ivere sold in 1811, according to Burck- 
hardt, namely, a piastre for each vine.-— The substantive verb with 7 may 
sicynify either ‘‘to belong to” (Hitzig, Ewald), “to be given up to” (Umbreit), 
“or to become” (Be Wette, Knobel), which last is its most usual meaning. 
The in'egular repetition of the verb is occasioned by the length of the 
parenthetical clause. The construction of the sentence is entirely changed 
in Henderson’s version — in every dc.f there shall be hiers and thonis. 

24. So complete shall be the desolation of these once favoured spots, 
that men shall pass through them armed, as they would through wil- 
derness. With arrows and with bow shall one (or shall a )7ia}i) yo thither^ 
because thorns and briers shall the whole land he. The essential idea, as the 
last clause shews, is that of geneial desolation; there is no need, therefore, 
of supposing that the bows and arrows have exclusive reference to protec- 
tion against enemies (ILmchi), or beasts (Jarchi), or robbers (Clericus), 
or to hunting (Calvin), as neither is particularly mentioned, and as it would 
be natural to carry weapons into such a region both for protection and 
the chase (Lowth, Gesenius). It is no objection to the mention of the 
latter, that the people had just been represented as subsisting upon milk 
and honey, since these two methods of subsistence often co-exist, as be- 
longing to the same state of society, and both imply a general neglect of 
tillage. The exact sense of the last clause is not that the land shall become 
thorns and briers (English version), as in ver. 24, but that it shall actually 
he thorns and briers. 

25. Not only the fields, not only the vineyards, shall be overrun with 
thorns and briers, but the very hills, now laboriously cultivated with the 
hand, shall be given up to like desolation. And all the lulls (j,e, even all 
the hills) which are digged with the hoe (because inaccessible to the plough) 
^thou shalt not go (even) there, for fear of briers and thorns, and (being 
thus uncultivated) they shall he for a sending-place of cattle and a trainpling- 
place of sheep (i.e. a place where cattle may be sent to pasture, and which 
may be trodden down by sheep). The reference is probably to the hills of 
Judea, anciently cultivated to the very top, by means of terraces that still 
exist, for an account of which by eye-witnesses, see Keith’s Land of Israel, 
chapter xii., and Bohinson’s Palestine, vol. ii. p. 187. Thus understood, 
the verse merely strengthens the foregoing description, by declaring that 
even the most carefully- cultivated portions of the land should not escape 
the threatened desolation. It is not necessary, therefore, to give in 
ver. 24 the arbitrary sense of lowlands, as distinguished from the mountains 
mentioned here (Henderson) ; much less to understand itself as mean- 
ing mounds or hillocks formed by the hoe (Forerius). It is equally gra- 
tuitous, and therefore inadmissible, to take thoins and briers in a different 
sense from, that which they have in the preceding verses, e, g, in that of a 
thorn hedge, implying that the vineyard should no longer be enclosed 
(Grotius, Cocceius, Yitringa), an arbitrary change which cannot he justified 
by Matthew Henry’s epigrammatic observation, that the thorns, instead of 
growing where they would be useful, should spring up in abundance whore 
fiiey were not wanted. With this explanation of thorns and briers is con- 
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nectecl an eiToneous construction of as a verb in tlie third person, 
agreeing with as its subject — ‘‘ the fear of thorns and briers shall not 
come thither” — i,e. there shall be no hindrance to their growth (Ewald), 
or no regard to them (Junius), or no thorn hedges (Grotius). Kimchi and 
Abarbenel connect this same construction -with the natural and proper sense 
of thorns and hrzerSf and thus convert the verse into a promise that in the 
mountains there should be no fear of desolation ; while Cyril and Calvin 
make it a threatening in the form of a promise (like ver. 22), by explaining 
it to mean that even if the hills where the remaining inhabitants take refuge 
should be tilled, and thus escape the fear of thorns and briers, it would 
only be because the rest of the country should be desolate. The simplest 
and most satisfactory construction is the one now commonly adopted, wEich 
talms as the second person used indednitely {thou for any one), and 
as a noun used adverbially to denote /or fear of, which is more agree- 
able to Hebrew usage than to suppose an ellipsis of the pieposition (Bo- 
senmulier). Thus understood, the verse continues and completes the des- 
cription of the general desolation, as manifested first by the people’s living 
upon milk and honey, then by the growth of thorns and briers in the choicest 
vineyards and the terraced hills, and by the conversion of these carefully- 
tilled spots into dangerous solitudes, hunting-grounds, and pastures. 


CHAPTEE YIII. 

The prediction of the overthrow of Syria and Israel is now renewed in 
the form of a symbolical name, to be inscribed on a tablet and attested by 
two witnesses, and afterwards apjilied to the Prophet’s new-born son, whose 
progress as an infant is made the measure of the event, vers. 1-4. It is then 
foretold that the judgment denounced upon Syria and Israel should extend 
to Judah, as a punishment for distrust of God and reliance upon human 
ail, in consequence of which the kingdom should be imminently threatened 
with destruction, yet delivered for the sake of Immanuel, by whom the 
strength and wisdom of all enemies should be alike defeated, vers. 5-10. 
The Messiah himself is then introduced as speaking, warning the Prophet 
and the true believers neither to share in the apprehensions nor to fear the 
reproaches of the people, but to let Jehovah be an object of exclusive fear 
and reverence to them, as he would be an occasion of destruction to the 
unbelievers, from whom the true sense of this revelation was to be concealed, 
and restricted to his followers, who, together with the Prophet and the Son 
of God himself, should be for signs and wonders to the multitude, while 
waiting for the manifestation of his presence, and lefusing to consult any 
other oracle except the word of God, an authority despised by none but 
those doomed to the darkness of despair, which is described as settling 
down upon them ; with a sudden intimation, at the close, of a change for 
the better, especially in reference to that part of the country which had 
been most afflicted and despised, vers. 11-23. 

The Hebrew and English text differ here in the division of the chapters. 
A better arrangement than either would have been to continue the eighth 
without mterruption to the close of what is now the sixth (or seventh) verse 
of the ninth chapter, where a new division of the prophecy begins. 

1, The prediction of the overthrow of Syria and Israel, contained in 
chap. vii. 8, 9, is here repeated, and as before in a symbolical form. In 
order to excite immediate attention, and at the same time to verify the pro- 
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pbecy, Isaiali is required to inscribe an enigmatical name on a largo tablet 
in a legible character, with a view to present exhibition and to subsequent 
preservation. The name itself includes a prophecy of speedy spoliation. 
And Jehovah said to me^ take thee (or for thyself) a great tablet ^ %. e. great 
in proportion to the length of the inscription), and write upon it with a 
mans pen (or stylaSi i e, m an ordinary and familiar hand), To Maher-shalal- 
hash-haz (i. e. Haste- spoil- quick-prey). The name may also be read as a 
sentence — Hasten sp>oil! Pi ey hastens. (So Cocceius : propera spolium, 
festinavit direptio.) Others take as an infinitive (either used as such 
or instead of a preterite), on account of the ^ prefixed, which, however, has 
no more connection with this than with the other words, being joined to it 
merely as the first wnrd in the sentence, just as the English to might be 
prefixed to an inscription. Here as in ver. 8, Malm -shalalJiask~haz is a 
name, and the exhibition of the tablet, m the temple (Barnes), or the market- 
place (Ewald), or the Prophet’s house (luiobel), was intended to suggest 
the question, who is meant It is therefore less correct to say that the 
inscription is afterwards transferred to the child, than that the name of the 
child is anticipated here. These four words are not merely the heading or 
title of the writing (Barnes), but the writing itself. The modern lexico- 
graphers explain not as a derivative of to roll, and a synonyme of 
a volume, but as a derivative of to polish, and as meaning a tablet 
of metal, or as Knobel supposes, of vrood covered with wax. the stylus 
used in writing on such tablets. Human is here explained by Hendewerk 
as meaning common or ordinary in opposition to divine^ but by others more 
probably in opposition to a mode of writing only known to some, and not 
to men in general ; whether the allusion be to a sacred character (Hender- 
son), or simply to the letters used in books as distinguished from those 
used in common life (Ewald). Both the kind of writing and the size of the 
tablet (admitting larger characters), have reference to its being legible, so 
that he may run that readeth it. (Hab. ii. 2.) 

2. In order to preclude all suspicion of its having been uttered after the 
event, the prophecy is not only recorded, but attested by two witnesses. 
And I (Jehovah) will take to witness for me credible witnesses y to wity Uriah 
the priest y and Zechariah, son of Jeberechiah. These were not to be wit- 
nesses of the Prophet’s marriage (Luther, Grotius), but of his having 
written and exhibited the prophecy long before the event. Uriah is pro- 
bably the same who connived at the king’s profanation of the temple 
(2 Kings xvi. 10-16). The word does not relate to their true cha- 

racter or standing in the sight of God, but to their credit with the people, 
especially perhaps mth the king, in which view, as well as on account of 
his official rank, Uriah was a very suitable witness. The same considera- 
tion makes it not improbable that the Zechariah mentioned here was the 
father-in-Lw of Ahaz (2 Kings xviii. 2 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 1), perhaps the 
same that is mentioned as a Levite of the family of Asaph (2 Chron. xxix. 
13). The Zechariah mentioned in 2 Chron. xxvi. 5, seems to have died 
before Uzziah. Zechariah the son of Jehoiada was put to death between 
the porch and the altar (Mat. xxiii. 85) long befoz’e this, in the reign of 
Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21). Zechariah the Prophet was the son of 
Berechiah, but he lived after the Babylonish exile. The Babbins and Lighfc- 
foot give to the emphatic sense of ma7tyrs (^a^ni^gg), witnesses tor 
the truth, and suppose Uriah to be the person who prophesied against 
Judah, ^and was put to death by Jehoiakim, about 180 years after the date 
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of this prediction. But such an attestation would have been wholly irre- 
levant and useless. The Vulgate takes the verb as a preterite (et adhibui 
mihi testes) and Gesemus, Maurer, Ejiobel read accordingly with Tav 

conversive. The Septuagmt, Targum, and Peshito make it imperative 
{iMaorv^ag fMJ and Hitzig accordingly reads Gesemus for- 

merly preferred an indirect or subjunctive construction, which is still re- 
tained by Henderson, and that I should tahe as ivitnesses. The true con- 
struction is no doubt the obvious one, and I will cite as witnesses (Hende- 
werk, Ewald, Umbieit) — God being still the speaker, and the matter being 
one in which the Prophet was concerned only as his representative, so that 
the ascription of the act to God himself is not only admissible but necessary. 
This construction also accounts best for the paragogic loim of the verb, as 
expressing strong determination or fixed purpose. 

3. The significant name, before inscribed upon the tablet, is now applied 
to the Prophet’s new-born son, that the child, as well as the inscription, 
might remind all who saw them of the prophecy. The execution of the 
pi'evious command is here, as in many other cases, tacitly included in the 
record of the command itself. (Vide supra, chap. vii. 4). And 1 ap- 
proached unto the Prophetess, and she conceived and hare a son, and Jehovah 
said to me, Call his name Maher- shalalJiash-laz. Calvin’s supposition 
that this passed in vision is entirely gratuitous. Tins name, like Immanuel, 
may be understood as simply descriptive or sj-mbolical, but its actual im- 
position is inferred by most interpreters from ver. 18, where the Prophet 
speaks of himself and his children as signs and \vonders in Israel, with 
reference, as they suppose, to the names Shear-jaslmh and Maher- shalal- 
hash-haz. The four ancient versions all translate the name, and all, except 
the Targum, vith some variations from the rendering in ver. 1. Most of 
the later German writers adopt Luther’s version, Raubehald Eileheute, but 
instead of the first word Ewald has Schnellrauh. The pluperfect construc- 
tion, I had approached, &c., given by Junius, Gesemus, and others, is not 
only needless but, according to Ewald, Maurer, and Hitzig, ungrammatical. 
The strange opinion of Tertullian, Basil, Cyiil, and Jerome, that the Pro- 
phetess is the Virgin Mary, and that this verse is the language of the Holy 
Spirit, though adopted by CEcolampadius and others, is rejected even by 
Thomas Aquinas. The Piophetess is probably so called, not because she 
was inspired (Grotius), or because she was to give the name Immanuel 
(Hendewerk), or because she bore a part in this prophetical transaction 
(Calvin), but because she was a prophet’s wife, as queen usually means a 
royal consort, not a queen suo jure, A remarkable series of prophetic 
names, imposed upon three children, is recorded in the first chapter of Hosea. 

4. It is not merely by its name that the child is connected with the pro- 
phecy. . The date of the event is determined by a reference to the infant’s 
gi'owth, as m the case of ImmanueL For hefoie the child shall know (hoiv) 
to cry my father and my mother, one (or they indefinitely) shall tahe away 
th^ wealth of Damascus and the spoil of Samatia before the king of Assyria, 
i. e. into his presence, to deliver it to him (Gesenius), or in triumphal pro- 
cession (Calvin), or before him, i. e, before he marches homeward himself 
(Hendewerk), or simply in his presence, that is by his command and under 
his direction. The construction of is indefinite, so that there is no 
need of supplying nin) as the subject. The time fixed is that of the child’s 
capacity not to recognise its parents, or to talk, but to utter the simple 
labial sounds by which in Hebrew, as in many other Imgaages, father and 
mother are expressed. The time denoted has been fixed by Vitringa and 
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Eosenmiiller at three years, by Junius and most later writers at one. But 
this very difference of judgment seems to show that the description was in- 
tended to be somewhat indefinite, equivalent perhaps to our familiar phrase 
a year or two, within which time we have reason to believe that the event 
occurred. Gesenius alleges that the prophecy in reference to Israel v/as 
not fulfilled for eighteen years (2 Kings xvii. 6), to which Hengstenberg re- 
plies that Samaria is here put lor the kingdom and not for the capital city. 
But even if the name be strictly understood, there is no reason to doubt 
that Samaria was plundered by Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings sv. 29) although 
not destroyed, w^hich idea is m fiict not conveyed by the terms of the des- 
cription. properly means strength, but is specifically applied to military 
strength and to wealth, which last is the meaning here The carrying away 
of its w^ealth does not necessarily imply anything more than such a spoiling 
of the capital as might be expec'ed in the course of a brief but successful 
invasion. Barnes’s construction of the second clause — “ Damascus shall be 
borne away as regards its riches ” — is inconsistent wdth the form of the 
original. 

5. And Jehovah added to spealc to me again (or further) saying. Hero, 
as in chap. vii. 10, an interval of time may be assumed. Hendewerk sup- 
poses that in the mean time the Assyiians had approached and the in- 
vaders been compelled to withdraw from Judah. 

6. ^ The Assyrian mvasion is now represented as a punishment of Judah 

for distrusting the divine protection and seeking that of the Assryians them- 
selves. The immediate relief thus secured was to he followed by a worse 
calamity produced by those in whom they now confided. Because this 
people (Judah, so called in token of divine hath for sahen (or re- 

jected mth contempt) the waters of Shiloali (or Siloam, the only perennial 
fountain of Jerusalem, here used as a symbol of the divine protection) that 
go softly (or fiow gently, unaccompanied by noise or danger), and (because 
there is) joy with respect to Rezin and the son of Bamaliah (i. e. because 
the Jews are exulting in the retreat of their invaders, caused by the 
approach of the Assyrians), therefore, &c., the apodosis of the sentence 
being given in the next verse. Steudel su|)poses the invasion itself to 
be represented by the waters of Siloam, and contrasted with a worse inva- 
sion yet to come. Because they despised the gentle fountain, God would 
bring upon them a mighty river. But to this there are several objections. 
1. The fountain of Siloam would hardly have been used as the emblem of a 
foreign invasion merely because weak and unsuccessful. 2. The verb 
does not mean simply to despise, but to reject wfith contempt something 
once esteemed or entitled to esteem, and is therefore inapplicable to an in- 
vasion. 3. God himself had taught them to despise it (chap. vii. 4), and 
would not therefore have assigned their doing so as a reason for the punish- 
ment to he indicted. Calvin understands by the waters of Siloam the mild 
and peaceful government of God, compared with the powerful military swuy 
of foreign monarchs. Because the Jews despised their own advantages, and 
admired the conquests of Pekah and Bezm, therefore God would cause them 
to experience the hardships of Assyrian domination. But the only feelings 
which the Jews can be supposed to have experienced with respect to their 
invaders, are fear at their approach, and joy at their departure. That they 
rejoiced at their success, is a gratuitous assumption contradicted by the Ms- 
toiy. The same objection lies, with almost equal force, against the suppo- 
sition of Gesenius, Maurer, Ewaid, and Knobel, that this sympathy with 
the mvaders is ,not asserted of the whole nation, hut of a disaffected party 
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wlio rejected the autliority of tlae family of David (the ^yatc^^ .of Siloam), 
and rejoiced m the success of the enemy. However plausible such a 
supposition may appear, it is not to be assumed without necessity, or in 
preference to an explanation which involves no such imaginary facts. Hen- 
derson and others understand by this jpeople, the kmgdom of the ten tribes, 
whose apostasy from the true religion, and their rejection of the theocracy, 
are here assigned as reasons for the evils threatened. A Jewish prophet, 
speaking or writing to the Jews, would of course be understood to mean by 
this i)eople those whom he addi^essed. It may be said indeed that this has 
reference to the mention of Ephraim m the foregoing context (ver. 4). But 
this would prove too much, by lequirmg Syria to be included in the charge 
of rejecting the waters of Siloam (Umbreit), in which case we must either 
suppose the words to be used m a twofold sense, or take in that of simply 
despising, which is inadmissible. The same objection lies, in a less degree, 
against the opinion of Barnes and others, that by tins people we are to 
understand Israel and Judah as a race. This is favoured by the fact that 
both these kingdoms are included m the threatenings of the subsequent con- 
text. But the exclusion of Syria is still more unnatural if Ephraim is in- 
cluded. ^ The true sense seems to be that given by Hitzig, except that he 
regards as an incoriect orthograjihy for DIDO, the infinitive of DpO to 
melt, to be dissolved with fear. Because this people has rej ected the waters 
of Siloam, gently flowing, and is afraid of Bezm and the son of Bemaliah,” 
&c. This explanation is unnecessary, as the same people who were terri- 
fied by the approach of the invaders would of course rejoice in their 
departure. The particle simply denotes the direct occasion of the joy. 
The more definite idea of rejoicing over is suggested by the context. For 
a full description of the fountain of Siloam, and the localities connected 
with it, see Eobinson’s Palestine, vol. i. pp. 501-505. 

7. Therefore (because the people had thus ceased to trust in the divine 
protection, and rejoiced in the success of their application to Assyria), le- 
hold (as if the event were actually present), the Lord (is) bringing up upon 
them the waters of the river (f. e. the Euphrates, as an emblem of the As- 
syrian power), ^ts strong and many waters) here contrasted with the gently 
flowing waters of Siloam), to wit, the king of Assyria and all his glory (with 
particular reference to military strength and display), a7id it (the tiyqi) shall 
come up over all its channels and go over all its banks, which may either 
mean, that it shall transcend its usual limits, or that, after submerging Israel, 
it; shall overflow into Judah also. In favour of this last interpretation 
is the language of the next verse, and the fact that otherwise the punish- 
ment of Ephraim or the ten tribes is not expressly mentioned. — The copu- 
lative conjunction is used bv a common Hebrew idiom to introduce the 
apodosis of the sentence. The figure of an overflowing river is peculiarly 
appropriate, not only as affording a striking antithesis to the fountain men- 
tioned in the sixth verse, but because is often used absolutely to denote 
. the Euphrates, the great river of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires. 
Clericus supposes that it here denotes the Tigris, as a river of Assyria 
Proper. But, according to the usage of the Greek and Eoman writers, 
Assyria extended to the bank of the Euphrates, which Arrian describes as 
rising above its banks and overflowing Aef^upav. The beauty of the 

metaphor is rendered still more striking by the frequent allusions, both in 
ancient and modern writers, to the actual inundations of this river. Here, 
as in chap. vii. 17, 18, the figures are explained m literal expressions by the 
Prophet himself. Here, too, the explanation has been questioned as a gloss^ 
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on grounds exclusively rhetorical. But every repetition, as Ewald v^cll 
observes, makes the hypothesis of an interpolation more and more impro- 
bable. Its alleged incongruity, if it did not exclude it in the first place, 
must have struck the most uncritical leader on its second or third recurrence. 
Some suppose an allusion in to the pomp of the oriental kmgs in their 
marches. But this is not known to have been an Assyrian usage, and the 
supposition is at least unnecessary. — Some understand by ^ts channels and 
its hauls the channel and banks of Judah ; but this construction agrees 
neither with the proper moaning of the words nor with the metaphor of 
which they form a part. According to Junius, the overfiowing of the banks 
'were designed to represent the king of Assyria’s violation of his own en- 
gagements in oppressing those for whose relief he had come forth. 

8. And it (the river) shall 2 ^ ass over (from Syria and Israel) mto Judah ^ 

overflow and pass through (so as nearly to submerge it), to the nech shall it 
reach (but not above the head), and the spreadings of its ivings shall he the 
filling of the breadth of thy land^ 0 Immanuel f The English Version dis- 
turbs the metaphor by using the person pronoun he so as to refer this verse 
directly to the king, and not to the river which repiescnted him. It also 
makes mean to pass through, w^hich is really expressed by while 

the former veib denotes a change of direction, and subjoins a threatening 
against Judah to the threatening against Israel. By the neck, the Targum 
understands Jerusalem, in which it is followed by Calvin, Junius, Piscator, 
Vitringa, Henderson and Barnes, the last of whom supposes a distinct allu- 
sion to the elevated site of the Holy City. Most probably, however, the 
expression was intended to denote nothing more than the imminency of the 
danger by figures borrowed from a case of drowning, the head alone being 
left above the water. Most writers suppose the figure of a stream to be 
exchanged in the last clause for that of a bird, or for the description of an 
army ; but Umbreit and Knobel understand uings to be used here, as often 
elsewhere, in the sense of sides or lateral extremities, and applied to the 
river itself. Some of the Jewish writers make a proposition, God 

(is) with us, in favour of -v'hich is the analogy of ver. 9 below, and the fact 
that the words are separately written m most manuscripts. In favour of 
making it a proper name is the analogy of chap. vii. 16, and the pronoun of 
the second person joined to the preceding word, thy land, Immanuel ! 
Some of the Eabbins make the Prophet the object of address, “ thy land (0 
Isaiah),” But this is arbitrary, and renders the connection of the clauses 
very harsh. If this had been the meaning, the Prophet would probably 
have said, hut God is with us.” Those who regard Immanuel as the name 
of a contemporary child, understand by thy land thy native land (as in Gen, 
xii. 1 ; John i, 8), and to the question why this child should be specially 
addressed, reply because he was a sign to the people, and his name pro- 
phetic. But as we have seen that Immanuel is the Messiah, thy land 
must mean the land belonging to thee, thy dominion ; or rather both ideas 
are included. Thus understood, this brief apostrophe involves a prayer and 
promise of deliverance, acsi dixissel, terra mhilominus erit tua o Immanuel / 
(Calvin). 

9, He now turns to the enemies of Judah, and assures them of the failure 
of their hostile plans. The prediction, as in chap. vi. 9, is clothed in the 
form of an ironical command or exhortation. Be wicked (i. e, indulge your 
malice, do your worst) and he broken (disappointed and confounded), and 
^that not only Syria aud Israel, but) give ear all remote parts of the earth 
(whoever may attack the chosen people), gird youi selves (i, e. arm and 
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equip yourselves for action), and he Iroken^ gird yourselves and he hoJcen 
(the repetition implying the certainty of the event). The irst verb 
has been variously derived from and and explained to mean 

associate yourselves {Tajcgum,YnlgQ.ief &c.), IreaJc and he hroken (AbenEzra, 
Kimchi, &c,), make a noise or rage (Henderson). This last is given by 
Gesenius in the second edition of his German version ; in the first, and in 
his latest Lexicons, he gives the verb its usual sense of being evil or malig- 
nant, which is also expressed by Luther (seyd hose ihr Yolker >). It is here 
equivalent to do your worst > Seeker and Lowth, on the authority of the 
Septuagmt, read knowye^ corresponding to hear ye. Hendewerk 

and IGiobel suppose xA-ssyiia and Isiael to be exclusively addi’essed ; but 
this is directly contradicted by the second clause. The failme or disap- 
pointment threatened is of course that of their ultimate design to overthrow 
the kingdom of Judah, and does not exclude the possibility of partial and 
temporary successes. 

10. Not only theii’ strength but their sagacity should be confounded. 
Devise a plan, and it shall he defeated (nullified or brought to nought) ; 
speak a woid (whether a proposition or an order), and it shall not stand (or 
be carried into execution) : for {ImnianueT) God [is) uith vs. Junius and 
Tremellius make the last word a proper name, as in ver. 8 — Loquimini 
verbum et non existet, nam Himmanuelis (existet verbum).” This con- 
struction is too forced to be even called ingenious The truth is, that even 
as a name Immanuel contains a jpioposition, and that here this proposition 
is distinctly announced, but with a designed allusion to the person whom 
the name describes. As if he had said, The assurance of your safety is 
the great truth expressed by the name of your deliverer, to wit, that God 
is with us.” The mere retention of the Hebrew word could not convey its 
sense in this connection to the English reader. 

11. The triumphant apostrophe in ver. 10 is now justified by an appeal 
to the divine authority. I have reason to address our enemies m this tone, 
for this said Jehovah to me in strength of hand [i.e. when his hand was 
strong upon me, when I was under the influence of inspiration), and in- 
structed me away from walking iii the way of this people {i. e. warned me not 
to follow the example of the unbelieving Jews). When one is spoken of in 
Scripture as inspired, it is said not only that the sphlt was upon him (Ezek. 
xi. 6), but also that the hand of Jehovah was upon him (Ezek. i. 3; iii. 22; 
xxxiii. 32 ; xxxvii. 1), and in one case at least that it was strong upon him 
(Ezek. iii. 14). Hence strength of hand may have the sense of inspiration, 
and the whole phrase here employed be equivalent in meaning to the New 
Testament expressions Jv wvsu/Aaw/ (Eev. i. 10), h Ixerdozi (Acts xi. 5), h 
bhmfMu %al ‘Trnhg.ari (1 Thes. i. 5). Henderson is right in saying 
that the translation taking me hy the hand cannot be justified, but wrong in 
representing it as the rendering of our common version,” the text of which 
has with a strong hand, and the margin in strength of hand, the literal 
translation. ''1 is explained by Gesenius as a future Kal of unusual form, 
by Ewald as a preterite Piel with an unusual union- vowel. Gesenius con- 
nects it with a phrase before it when his hand was strong upon me, and 
he warned me,” &c.). Others more probably with HS (^‘thus spake 
Jehovah and warned me,” &c.). The author of this commumcation is sup- 
posed by some interpreters to be the Son of God, for reasons which will be 
explained below. 

12. The words of God himself are now recorded. Saying, ye shall not 
call conspiracy (or treason) every thing which this people calleth conspiracy 
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(or treason), and its fear ije shall not fear nor he ajratd, according to 

^ymology and usage, is a treasonable combination or conspiracy. It is 
elsewhere constantly applied to such a combination on the part of subjects 
against their rulers (2 lungs xi. 14, xii. 21, xiv. 19, xy. 80). It is not 
s&ictly applicable, therefore, to the confederacy of SjTia and Israel against 
Judah (Gesenius, Eosenmuller, Henderson, &c.), nor to that of Ahaz 
with the lung of Assyi’ia (Barnes, &c ). It would be more appropriate to 
factious combinations among the Jews themselves (Aben Ezra, Itimchi), 
if there were any trace of these in histoiy. The correct uew of the pas- 
sage seems to be this. The unbelieung fears of the people led them to 
seek foreign aid. From this they were dissuaded by the Prophet and 
his followers, who regarded it as a uolation of then' duty to Jehovah. This 
opposition, like the conduct of Jeremiah during the Babylonian siege, was 
regarded by the king and his adherents as a treasonable combination to 
betray them to their enemies. But God himself commands the Prophet and 
the true believers not to be afiected by this false reproach, not to regard the 
cry of treason or conspiracy, nor shaie in the real or pretended terrors of 
the unbelievers. 

13, Jehovah of hosts, him shall ye sanctify (i. e. regard and treat as a 
Holy God, and as the Holy One of Israel) , and he shall he yoiu fear, and 
he yom dread, i. e. the object of these feelings. If they felt as they ought 
towards God, as supreme and almighty, and as their own peculiar God, with 
whom they were united in a national covenant, they could not so distrust 
him as to be alarmed at the approach of any earthly danger, 

either be an active participle (that which terrifies you) or a verbal noun 
resembling in its mode of derivation. The collocation of the words 
makes the sentence more emphatic. Him shall ye fear is substantially 
equivalent to Him alone shall ye fear. Thus explained, the passage is at 
once a condemnation of the terror inspired by the approach of the two 
kings, and of the application, which it had occasioned, to Assyi’ia for aid 
against them. 

14. And he (Jehovah) shall he for (oi become) a holy thing (an obj'ect to 

be sanctified) and for a stone of st'umhhng and for a o'oek of offence {%. e. a 
stone to strike against and stnmble o\cr) to the two houses of Israel (Ephraim ^ 
and Judah); for a gin (or trap) andjoi a snaie to the inhahitants of Jeni- 
salem. is by many understood to mean a sanctiiaiy, in the specific 

sense, or with the accessory idea, of a refuge or asylum (Paulus, Gesenius, 
Eosenmuller, Winer, Maurer, Hendew'erk, Baines, Ewald, Hmbrcit, Hen- 
derson). But although the temples of the gods were so regarded by the 
Greeks and Eomans, no such usage seems to have prevailed among the 
Christians till the time of Constantme (Bingham’s Oiig, Ecclcs. viii. 11, 1). 
As to the Jews, the only case which has been cited to establish such a 
practice seems to prove the contrary. So far w^as the altai’ from protecting 
Joab, that ho was not even dragged away hut killed upon the spot (2 Kings 
ii. 28). J. D. Michaelis supposes an allusion to the stono which Jacob 
called Bethel or the residence of God (Gen. xxviii. 19), the same object 
being here described as a sanctuanj and as a stone of stumbling. But 
although this idea may be included, the word has probably a wider mean- 
ing, and was meant to bear the same relation to (m ver. 13) that 

hears to and to God was the only proper object' 

to be dreaded, feared, and sanctified, t. e. regarded as a holy being in the 
widest and most emphatic sense. Thus explained, the Hebrew ^^P9 cor- 
responds almost exactly to the Greek rh ay toy, the term applied to Christ by 
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tlie angel ‘wlio announced Ms birth (Luke i. 35). In 1 Peter ii. 7, whore 
this very passage is applied to Christ, 55 seems to be employed as an 
e(iuivalent to as here used. To others he is a stone of stumbling, but 
to you who believe he is n something piecious, something honoured, 
something looked upon as holy. The same application of the words is 
made by Paul in Rom. ix. 33.^ These quotations seem to shew that the 
Prophet’s words have an extensive import, and are not to be restiicted either 
to his own times or the time of Chiist. The doctrine of the text is, that 
even the most glorious exiiibitions of God’s holiness, t, e. of his infinite per- 
fection, may occasion the destruction of the unbeliever. The most siemai 
illustration of this general truth was that afforded in the advent oAhe 
Saviour. It was frequently exemplified, however, in the interval, and one 
of these exemplifications was alfordcd by the conduct of the unbelieving^ 
JeAVS in the reign of Ahaz, to whom the only power that could save them 
was converted by their own unbelief mto a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence. The same idea is then evpiessed by another simple and familiar 
figure, that of a snare or trap. Both figures naturally suggest the idea of 
inadvertence and unforeseen rum. The two houses of Israel are not the two 
schools of Hillel and Shammai, or the khigdom of Israel and the faction 
that favoured it in Judah, both which are rabbinical conceits, but the two 
rival kingdoms of Judah and Ephraim, here put together to describe the 
whole race or nation of Isiael. The sense is not that Jehovah would be 
sanctified by Judah, and become a stumbling-block to Israel ; but that to 
some in either house or family these opposite events would happen. The 
inhabitants of J erusalem are distinctly mentioned as the most conspicuous 
and influential members of the nation, just as Jerusalem itself is sometimes 
mentioned m connection with Judah, which really included it {vide sii-pra^ 
chap. 1 . 1). 

15. This verse completes the threatening by an explicit declaration that 
Jehovah would not only be a stumbling-block and snare to the houses of 
Israel, but that many should actually fall and be ensnared and broken. 
And many shall stumble over them (the stone and snare) — or among them 
(the children of Israel) — and fall and he broken and he snared, and he 
taken. Gesenius and most of the later writers refer Cia to the stone, rock, 
&e. ; but Ewald and most of the older writers to the people. The first 
construction points out more distinctly the occasion of the threatened ruin, 
the last the persons whom it should befall ; the general sense remains the 
same in either Case. 

16. Bind up the testimony, seal the law, in viy disciples. These are not 
the words of the Prophet speaking in his own person, but a command 
addressed to him by God, or as some suppose by the^ Messiah, the 
mentioned in the foregoing verse. Yitringa explains as the imperative 
^of to form, delineate, inscribe. The command will then be to inscribe 
the revelation in the hearts of the disciples. It is commonly agreed, how- 
ever, that the root is to bind, and that the Prophet is commanded to 
tie up a roll or volume, and to seal it, thereby closing it. By law and 
testimony here we may either understand the prophetic mscription in ver. 
1, or the whole preceding context, considered as included in the general 
sense of revelation, as God’s testimonry to the truth and as a law or declara- 
tion of his will. The d>miples, or those taught of God, are supposed by 
some to he Uriah and Zechariah, the two witnesses named in ver. 2 ; by 
others, the sons of the prophets or literal disciples of Isaiah; but it probably 
means the better portion of the people, those truly enlightened because 
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tauglit of God (chap. liv. 13), to 'whom the kno'wledge of this revelation, or 
at least of its true meaning, was to be restricted. It is probable, therefore, 
that the preposition before ‘’IDP does not mean to oic for or iiith or tJuour/h ; 
but either among or ???, z. e. in their minds or hearts. The act described 
is not that of literally binding and sealing up a material record, but that of 
spiiitually closing and depositing the revelation of God’s 'will in the hearts 
of those 'v\^ho were able and willing to receive it, 'with allusion at the same 
time to its concealment from all others. Kimehi regards these as the words 
of the Prophet — nothing now remains but to bind and seal the testimony. 
This, however, even if we make an infinitive, is a very harsh construction. 

17. And 1 (the Messiah) uiU icait for Jehovah, that hideth his face from 
the house of Jacob, and will expect him. Most 'writers make these the 
words of the Prophet ; but since he is addi’essed in the verse preceding, 
without any intimation of a change of speaker here, and since the next 
verse is quoted in Heb, li. 13, as the words of the Messiah, it seems better 
to assume with Cocceius and Henderson, that throughout this passage the 
Messiah is the speaker. The phrase to ivait upon has changed its moaning 
smee the date of the English version, the prominent idea bemg now that 
of seiwice and attendance, not as of old, that of expectation, which is the 
meaning of the Hebrew veib. God’s hiding his face from the house of 
J acob implies not only outward troubles but the withholding of divine illumi- 
nation, indkectly threatened in the verse preceding. The house of Jacob 
is the whole race of Israel, perhaps with special reference to Judah. The 
thing to be expected is the fulness of time when the Messiah, no longer re- 
vealed merely to a few, should openly appear. For a time the import of 
God’s promises shall be concealed from the majority, and during that inter- 
val Messiah shall wait patiently until the set time has arrived. 

18. iBehold, I and the children which Jehovah hath given me (are)ybr 
signs and for wonders in Israel from Jehovah of hosts, the (One) dwelling 
in mount Zion. Luther supplies a verb in the first clause — ‘‘Behold, 
here am I and the children,” &c. Angusti repeats a verb from the preced- 
ing verse— “ I and my children trust in the Lord.” Most writers supply 
are after given me — I and my children are for signs,” &c. Fiom Jeho- 
vah, i, e, sent and appointed by him. Of the whole verse there are two 
distinct interpretations. 1. According to Kimehi, Eosenmuller, Gesenius, 
Ewald, Barnes, and others, Isaiah is the speaker, and the children meant 
are his two sons, Shear- Jashuh and Maher-shalal-hash-haz to which some ** 
add Immanuel, As all these names, and that of the Prophet himself, are 
significant, it is supposed that for this reason he and his children are said 
to be signs and wonders, personified prophecies to Israel, from Jehovah, who 
had caused the names to be imposed. 2. According to Henderson and many 
older writers, these are the words of the Messiah, and the children are his 
spiritual seed (Isa. liii. 10), whom the Father had given him (John vi. 37, 
39, X. 29, x'ni. 6, 7, 9, 11, 12.) The great argument in favour of this 
last interpretation is the application of the verse to Christ by Paul (Heb. ii. 
13), not as an illustration but an argument, a proof, that Christ partook of 

same nature with the persons called his children and his brethren. It 
is true that many who regard Isaiah as the speaker, suppose him to have 
been a type of Christ in this transaction. But a double sense ought not to 
be assumed where a single one is perfectly consistent with the context, and 
sufficient to explain all apparent contradictions, as in this case, where, ad- 
mitting that the Messiah is the speaker, we have no ellipsis to supply, and 
no occasion to resort to the hypothesis either of a type or an accommoda- 
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tion. It is not necessary, lioweyer, to restrict the terms, with Henderson, 
to the period of the advent, and to our Sa^ur’s personal followers. Even 
before he came in the flesh, he and his disciples, i. e, all who looked for 
his appearing, were signs and wondeis, objects of contemptuous astonish- 
ment, and at the same time pledges of the promise. 

19. And lolien they (indefinitely any one, or definitely the unbelievers) 
shall say to you (the disciples and children of Messiah, who is still 
speaking), Seek unto (i. e, consult as an oracle) the spirits (or the spirit- 
masters, those who have subject or Jamiliar spirits at command) and to the 
wizards (wise or knoving ones), the chirpers and the mutter ers (alluding 
to the way in which the heathen necromancers invoked their spirits, or 
uttered their responses) : should not a people seek to for consult) its God, for 
the liviriq (i. e, in behalf of the livmg should it resort) to the dead ^ Gro- 
tius explains the last clause as a continuation of the speech of the idolaters 
— Consult familiar spirits ; ought not a people to consult its gods ?” But 
since Jehovah was the God of Israel, such an argument would defeat itself. 
It IS better to regard this clause as the reply of the believing Jews to those 
who tempted them. Ewald and others give the meaning of instead — 

Should a people consult the dead instead of the living God?” It is more 
consistent with the usage of the language to take the preposition in the sense 
of for, i. e. for the benefit or in behalf of . When you, my disciples, are 
invited by superstitious sinners to consult pretended wizards, consider (or 
reply) that as the heathen seek responses from their gods, so you ought to 
consult Jehovah, and not be guilty of the folly of consulting senseless idols 
or dead men for the instruction of the living.” Henderson supposes the 
Prophet to be speaking in his own person , but if the Messiah is the speaker 
in ver, 18, it is gratuitous and therefore arbitrary to suppose another speaker 
to be introduced without any intimation of the change. 

20. Instead of resorting to these unprofitable and forbidden sources, the 

disciples of Jehovah are instructed to resort to the law and to the testimony 
(?. G, to divine revelation, considered as a system of belief and as a rule of 
duty) — if they speak {i,e. if any speak) not according to this word (another 
name for the revealed will of God), it is he to ivhom there is no dawn or 
morning (i. e. no reHef from the dark night of calamity). — The first clause 
is elliptical, Cocceius alone connects it immediately vith what precedes, 
and understands ^ as meaning besides — “ in addition to the law and the tes- 
timony which we have already.” Others supply a new verb return, adhere, 
come, go, &c. It is best, however, to repeat horn the preceding verse, 
especially as this verb is elsewhere followed by ^ in the same sense. (See 
2 Chron. xvii. 3, 4. Comp. Job x. 6), — Piscator violates the accents by 
separating 23^^ from If not (i, e, if they will not come to the 

law and the testimony), let them say,” &c. Junius takes as equiva- 
lent to which it never is, unless another interrogation precedes. 

Knobel refers to the in ver. 19 ; but this is too remote, and is more- 
over separated from hy the first clause of ver. 20- Kimchi, Abar- 

benel, Cocceius, Hitzig, Maurer, make the common elliptical formula 
of swearing — if they will not say,” i. e. they surely will say. Ewald 
adopts the same construction, and explains the verse to mean that when 
they are reduced to extremity (as those who have no dawn) they will begin 
too late to speak according to this word, i,e, join in the appeal to the law 

VOL. I. N 
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and to the testimony, which they now despise. Umhreit modifies this inter- 
pretation by giving its strict conditional inenningj and continuing the 
sentence through "the next verse — they do not thus speak, to whom 
there is no morning, then they must pass through the land,” &c. — 
which is properly the relative pronoun, is omitted by the Yulgate, and ex- 
plained in the English Yersion and by Barnes as a causal particle. Be 
Dieii, Yitnnga, and some others make it a particle of asseveration, ceUalnhj; 
miehj ; Gesenius the sign of the apodosis, then tlieie is no dawn to them; 
J. H Michaelis, a substitute for but in the sense of that, know ye 
that.” So the Dutch Yersion, it shall come to pass that.” All these 
are needless and therefore inadmissible departures from the ordinary usage. 
Of those who give the word its proper meaning as a relative pronoun, some 
refer it to the noun immediately preceding — this ivonl which (Lowth) — 
others to the people or to some individual among them — they who have or 
he who has no moining (Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit). But the best construc- 
tion seems to be that of Hendewerk, who supplies the substantive verb 
before the relative, they are as one who has no morning,” or better still, 
** it is he who has (or they w'ho have) no morning.” None can speak incon- 
sistently with God’s word — or, none can refuse to utter this word, viz. to 
the law and to the testimony — but one whom God has abandoned — If our 
gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost ” (2 Cor. iv. 3). Quern Deus 
vult perdere prius dementat. Lowth renders ohscuuty, from the 
analogy of hlach, and blackness. J. H. Michaelis, Dathe, and 
Augusti, make it equivalent to the Arabic^^^^, meaning magic — “ His 

word in which' there is no magic,” i e. no deception. But the Hebrew word 
is never used in this sense. Calvin, the English Yersion, Barnes and 
others, give it the general sense of light — ‘‘it is because there is no light 
{i.e. knowledge or sound judgment) in them.” But according to usage, 
the word means specifically morning-light, the dawn of day succeeding 
night, and is so rendered by the Yulgate (matutina lux), Luther (Morgen- 
rothe), and most modern writers. By this Yitnnga understands the morn- 
ing of the resurrection, and J. H. Michaelis the epiphany of Christ. But 
as night is a common figure for calamity, the dawn will natmrally signify its 
termination, the return of better times. (See chap. Iviii. 8, xlvii, 11; Job 
xi. 17.) They may be said to have no dawn, for whom there is nothing 
better in reserve. 


21. And they (the people) shall pass through ii(the land) hardly bestead 
(L e. distressed) and hungry • and it shall be (or come to pass) that when 
they are hunyiy they shall fret themselves, and curse theh king and their God, 
and shall look upuard. Those interpreters who make the whole of the pre- 
ceding verse conditional, explain the 1 at the hegioning of this as the sign of 
the apodosis — “ If they speak not, &c., then shall they pass,” &c. So J. 
D. Michaelis, Dathe, and Augusti. The latter supplies people as the sub- 
ject of ; Lowth and the Dutch Yersion, every one of them ; but this is 
unnecessary. The verbs, though singular in form, like in the preceding 
verse, refer to the subject of the plm'al Jerome repeats as the 

subject of (lux pertransibit), light shall pass through the land, but not 
continue in it. — Through it, not the condition just described (Schroeder), 
nor the law (either in the sense of searching or in that of ti ansgi essing it), 
nor the earth or the gentile part of it (as some of the Jews explain it), nor 
Zion mentioned in ver. 18 (Cocceius), but the land of Judah, which, though 
not expressly mentioned till the next verse, is tacitly referred to by a com- 
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mon Plebrew idiom. (See Ps IxTiii. 16 ; Ixxxvii. 1), Grotiiis repeats 
his favourite suggestion, that the Prophet pointed to the ground Vvhou he 
said ns, so that the gesture and the "word together meant this land — is 
not lundened m a moral sense, but hardly treated or distressed, as appears 
from the addition of This last is not expressive of bodily hunger 

(Gesenius, Hitzig, Maurer), nor of spiritual famine (Cocceius) ; nor is it a 
mere figure for the absence of all comfoit and tranquillity of mind (Vitringa), 
but a term implying destitution both of temporal and spiritual good (J. H. 
Michaelis). Calvin, Lowth, and Barnes, understand as exjoressing 

self-reproach or anger with themselves , but this is not consistent with the 
subsequent description of their desperate impenitence. The reflexive fonn, 
which occurs nowhere else, more probably denotes to excite one’s self to 
anger. His hing is not his earthly sovereign, the king of Judah (Grotius), 
of Judah or Israel as the case might be (Hitzig), or his idol, particularly 
Moloch or hhlcom, names derived from (Targum, Calvin, Jimius), but 
Jehovah considered as the king of Israel. So too is not his false 
god, his idol, but the God whom he was bound to serve, his God, who at 
the same time was his king (Henderson), As the verb to cuise does not 
elsewhere take the preposition 3 as a connective, Cocceius proposes to trans- 
late the phrase he shall ciose hy his king and by his God, by which he seems 
to understand the conduct of the Jews, who at one time cursed Caesar in 
Jehovah’s name, and at another time rejected Christ saying, We have no 
kmg but Caesar ’ Thus they alternately cursed their king in God’s name, 
and cursed God in their king’s. The art of loolang up is by some regarded 
as a sign of penitence or of conversion fiom idols to the true God ; but this 
is inconsistent with the terms of the next verse. Junius, Piscator, and the 
Dutch annotators, connect it with the cursing as an accompanying gesture 
— ‘^they shall cui’se their king and their God, looking up.” But this 
clause is really in close connection with the first of the next verse, and 
both together must be understood as indicating utter perplexity and absolute 
despair of help from God or man, from heaven or earth, from above or below. 

22. And to the ecuth he shall look ; and behold disUess and daykness, dim- 
ness oj anguish, and into darkness (^be shall he) chiven — or, the dimness of 
anguish and of day kness is dispyelled. Heaven and earth are here opposed 
to one another, as sea and land are in chap. v. BO. Dish ess and daikywss 
are here identified, as distiess and light are there contrasted. Junius and 
Henderson explain as a participle, corresponding to in. the last 
clause (darkened wuth distress, driven mto gloom) ; but there is no such 
participal form. Cocceius explains it as a noun denoting the dizziness and 
dimness of sight produced by great distress (vertigo arctationis), which 
may also be the meaning of the Septuagint version [axorog ders 
jSXsw£/v). The true sense of the Hebrew word is outward and inward 
gloom, distress of circumstances and despair of mind. It is separated from 
what follo’ws by Calvin (caligo, augustia) and Barnes (gloom, oppression), 
but is really a construct form govermng As the latter origmally sig- 

nifies pressure or compression, Gesemus explains the phrase to mean dark- 
ness of comjpression, i. e. dense or compact darkness. But is here 

(as in Isa. xxx. 6 ; Prov. i. 27) a synonyme of both denoting straitened 
circumstances and a coiTesponding state of mind. — The Peshito translates 
as an active verb, and the Yulgate as an active participle (caligo per- 
iequens). The Targum, Cocceius, and Yitringa, suppose the passive par- 
ticiple to be here used as an abstract noun (cahgo, impulsio). Saadias, 
Munster, Barnes, and others, make an epithet of obscuritas 
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impulsa,” deepened darkness”), but the latter \\ord is^feminine. Lowth 
as usual cuts the knot by proposing to read .either or and 

Kocher by taking the latter as a neuter noun in apposition with the lormer. 
Jarchi, Kimchi, Calvin, Junius, Rosenm idler, Gesenius', Ewald, and others 
refer to the people or the person who is the subject of the ^erb 
and either supply a preposition before or explain it as an accusative 

after a verb of motion. The meaning will then be thust or dnven^ loito 
daikness. The objections to this construction aie, first, the necessity of 
supplying both a verb and preposition . and secondly, the unusual colloca- 
tion of the words nnJD for On the other hand, it is 

strongly recommended by the analogy of Jer. xxiii. 12, where the same idea 
is expressed by the union of the same verb and noun. Another construction 
is the one proposed by J. D. Michaelis, who connects rniD with and 
puts the latter m construction not only with npIV but also with HPax, the 
dimness of anguish and of gloom is dissipated.” This construction is re- 
commended by its freedom from grammatical anomalies, and by its rendeiing 
the use of at the beginning of the next verse altogether natural. The 
objectiors to it are, that it violates the accents ; that it makes the Prophet 
speak of the darkness of darkness (but see Exod. x. 22) ; and that the 
transition from the threatening to the promise is, on this supposition, too 
abrupt. Either of the tvo constructions last proposed may be preferred 
without materially affecting the interpretation of the passage. Hitzig 
modifies that of hlichaelis by taking the last word separately — it is dis- 
pelled ! 

23. This darkness is to be dispelled, /or (there shall) not (be) darkness 
("for ever^ to her ulio 'is now distressed (literally, to whom there is distress). 
The present calamity, or that just predicted, is not to be perpetual. The 
futoe state of things shall exhibit a strange contrast with the former. As 
the former time degraded the land of Zet/alon and the land of Naphtali, so 
the latter glorifies the way of the sea, the habile of the Jordan^ Galilee of the 
Gentiles The same region is described in both clauses, namely, the nor- 
thern extremity of the land of Israel. This is designated, &st, by the 
tribes which occupied it, then, by its relative position with respect to the 
Jordan and the sea of Tiberias. This part of the country, from being the 
most degraded and afflicted, should receive peculiar honour. Its debase- 
ment and distress both arose fflom its remote and frontier situation, proxi- 
mity to the heathen, intercourse and mixture with them, and constant ex- 
posure to the first attacks of enemies, vho usually entered Canaan from the 
north. To the former of these reasons may be traced the expressions of 
contempt for Galilee recorded in the books of the New Testament (John i. 
46, vii. 52 ; Mat. xxvi. 69 ; Acts i. 11, ii. 7). How this disgrace was to 
be exchanged for honour, is explained in the next verse. Besides this, 
which seems to be the most satisfactory interpretation, there are several 
others, more or less at variance with it. The English version supposes a 
contrast not merely between and but between these two and the 

subsequent deliverance. This requires to be taken in the sense of 
ligMly affiicting, as distinguished fflom to afflict more grievously. 

But this distinction is unauthorised by usage. The Yulgate renders al 
leiAata est Some of the Jewish writers make it mean to lighten the coun- 
try by removing its inhabitants ; but then must mean to bring them 
back again. Koppe makes Judah the subject of the promise. As Galilee 
was first afflicted, then delivered, so should Judah be ; but this is wholly 
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arbitrary. Cocceius converts the promise into a threat by reading there 
was not (or has never been) such darkness, Gesenins, Rosenmitilei , Ewald, 
and others, give to the sense of hut^ because what immediately precedes 
is understood by them not as a promise but a threatening. Vitringa and 
Junius retain the proper meaning /or, but connect it with ver. 16 or ver. 
18. The necessity of either supposition is removed by explaining the last 
clause of ver. 22, with J. D. Michaelis and Hitzig, as the beginning of the 
promise. The Vulgate connects with ver. 22 and translates it non 

jpote) it avolare, as if from to fly ; but it is obviously a cognate form to 

111 the preceding verse. Hitzig explains as a compound, mean- 

ing the negative or opposite of daikness, ^. e. light, as yV (chap. x. 15) 
means that which is not wood. Some regard ^ as a temporal particle, at 
or ui the forme) time, Junius, Kosenmuller, Gesenius, and others make it 
a conjunction, as the former time delased, &c. The original construction 
seems to be Uke the former time (which) debased^ &c. Of those who regard 
and as descriptive of different degrees of affliction, some suppose 

the invasion of Tiglath-pileser toj^be compared with that of Shalmaneser ; or 
the invasion of Israel with that of Judah ; or the Assyrian with the Baby- 
lonian conquest ; or the Babylonian with the Eoman. The sea mentioned 
in the last clause is not the Mediteiranean but the sea of Galilee, as appears 
from Mat. iv. 15, 16. is here used in the sense of side ox jpart adjacent. 
The region spoken of was that along the Jordan (on one or both^sides), near 
the sea of Galilee. According to Junius, Gahlee of the Gentiles means 
Galilaea 'po'pulosa, Gesenius admits that Isaiah has reference to the times 
of the Messiah m this promise of deliverance and exultation to the 
Galileans. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

The change for the better, which was promised at the close of the eighth 
chapter, is described in the ninth as consisting in the rise of the great light 
upon the darkness, in the increase of the nation and their joy, excited by 
deliverance from bondage and the universal prevalence of peace, arising 
from the advent of a divme successor to David, who should restore, estab- 
lish, and enlarge his kingdom without any limitation, vers. 1- 6. 

Fiom the times of the Messiah, the Prophet suddenly reverts to his 
own, and again predicts the punishment of Ephraim by repeated strokes. 
The people had been warned both by messages from God and by experi- 
ence, but had continued to indulge their proud self-confidence, in conse- 
quence of which God allowed the Assyrians, after overthrowing Eezin, to 
attack them also, while at the same time they were harassed by perpetual 
assaults from their hostile neighbours, vers. 7-11. 

Still the^i did not repent and return to God, who therefore cut off sud- 
denly many of all classes, but especially the rulers of the nation and the 
false prophets, the flatteiing seducers of the wretched people, from whom 
he must now withhold even the ordinary proofs of his compassion, vers. 
12-16. 

All this was the natural effect of sin, like a fire in a thicket, which at 
last consumes the forest, and invohes the land in smoke and flame. Yet 
amidst these strokes of the divine displeasure, they were still indulging 
mutual animosities and jealousies, insomuch that Israel was hke a fam- 
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ished man devouring Iris own flesli. ManasseH thus devoured Ephraim 
and Ephraim Manasseh, vhile the two together tried to devour Judah, veis. 
17-20. 

The recurrence of the same clause at the end of vers 11, 16, 20, and the 
foui-th verse of the next chapter, has led the modern Germans to regard 
this as a case of regular strophical arrangement ; and as the same form 
occurs above in chap. v. 25, Ewald interpolates that verse betAveen the 
sixth and seventh of this chapter, as a part of the same context. The ob- 
jection to these critical h}’potheses will be stated in the exposition. 

It has been obseiwed akeady that the division of the chapters is in this 
part of the book peculiarly unfortunate ; the first part of the ninth (vers. 
1-G) containing the conclusion of the eighth, and the first part of the tenth 
(vers. 1-4) the conclusion of the ninth, 

The numbers of the verses in this chapter difier m the Hebrew and 
English Bibles ; what is the last verse of the eighth in the former is the first 
of the ninth in the latter. The references in the commentary arc all to the 
divisions of the Hebrew text 

1. peojAe (just described, %. e the people of Galileej), those walking 
in the dark (expressive both of spiritual blindness and extreme distress), 
have seen a great light (the change bemg presented to the Prophet’s view 
as already j^ast) : the dtuellers in the land of the shadow of death {%, e. of 
intense darkness), hght has beamed upon them. These words, m a gene- 
ral sense, may be descriptive of any great and sudden change in the con- 
dition of the people, especially of one from ignorance and miseiy to illumi- 
nation and enjoyment. They are still more appropriate to Christ as the 
light of the world (John viii. 12), a light to the naUons (Isa. xlii. 6, xlix. 6), 
and the Sun of righteous7iess (Mai. iv. 2), which rose upon the world when 
he manifested forth his glory by his teachings and his miracles in Galilee 
(John ii. 11). It was m this benighted and degraded region that he first 
appeared as a messenger from God ; and in that appearance we are 
expressly taught that this prediction was fulfilled (Mat. iv. 12-17). 
Cocceius needlessly supposes these to be the words of a neAV speaker. 
There is nothing to intimate a change of subject, and this verse is really'^ 
mere specification in positive form of the negative prediction in the first 
clause of the verse precediug. By the people we are not to understand all 
IsraeJ (Maurer), nor the Jews as distmguished from the ten tribes (Kimchi, 
Calvin), nor the people of Jerusalem (Jarchi, Aben Ezra, Grotius), nor the 
people of God, the spnitiial Israel (Cocceius), but the Gahleans who had 
just been mentioned (Junius, J. H. Michaelis, Yitringa, Hendewerk). By 
darkness Piscator understands sorrow ; Gesenius, calamity in general ; the 
Targum, Israel’s sufiermgs in Egypt ; Jarchi, Kimchi, and Grotius, those 
of Judah dmmg Sennacherib’s mvasion ; Calvin, those of the Jews ; and 
Hendewmk those of the ten tiibes, in exile. But it rather expresses the 
complex idea of a state of sin and misery (Ps. cvii. 10, 11), includmg out- 
ward and inAvard darkness, the darkness of ignorance and the darkness 

of distress. He Bieu and Furst make a simple derivatke of with 
a feminine termination, like ficom The more common and pro- 
bable opinion is that it is a compound of and It is not the proper 

name of a particular valley (Hitzig), but a poetical designation of the most 
profound obscurity — as^ dark as death — deadly darkness — with a special 
allusion here to the spkitual death, under whose shade the Galileans sat. 
Instead of have seen, Luther, J. E. Michaehs, Gesenius, and others, have 
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the present see, as if the Prophet while speaking beheld a sudden flash. 
Light IS not merely an emblem of joy (Piscator), or deliverance (Gresenius)* 
but of outward and inward illumination. I^nobel understands by the 2 Jeople 
the exile of the ton tribes, and by the land of the shadow of death Assyria 
as the place of their captivity. 

2. The Prophet now, by a sudden apostrophe, addresses God himself, 
who, by bestowing on the Galileans this great light, would not only honour 
them, but aflbrd occasion of great joy to all the tiue Israel, including those 
who should be gathered from the gentiles. Thou hast enlarged the nation 
(^. e. Israel in general), thou hast increased its joy (literally, to it thou hast 
increased the joy) : they rejoice before thee like the joy in harvest, as men 
rejoice when they divide the spoil. Luther and Umbreit explain — to 
mean the Gentiles, and regard this^not as a description of deliverance but 
of oppression. Hitzig supposes '’iH to mean the retmming exiles. All 
other writers seem to be agi’eed that it means the Israelites m general. 
The increase of the nation has been variously explained to mean the 
gathering of a great army by the king of Assyria, to whom the verse is 
then addressed (Grofcius) — or the crowding of the Jews mto Jerusalem 
during Sennacherib’s invasion (Aben Ezra) — or an increase m the num- 
ber of the Israelites "while m captivity (Hitzig) — or the general diflusion of 
the Jewish race after the exile (Vitrmga). It really means the increase of 
the people in their own land, not a mere growth of population (Gesenius), 
but an increase of the true Israel by the calling of the Gentiles (Hengsten- 
berg, Cbristol._ vol. i., part 2, p. 110). SjTimiacbns separates n'pnjn from 
what follows to tOvog o ova s/AiyaXweeg), in which he is followed 

by J. D. Michaelis and hlaimer. But this requires a change in the punc- 
timtion and dmsion of the words to render it grammatical. De Dieu takes 

as equivalent to hast thou not increased the joy ^ ” — which is 

forced and arbitrary. Another construction is, thou hast increased the 
nation of the Jew's, but thou hast not increased the joy of their enemies 
(Jarchi), or of the Gentiles (Luther). But this assumes two different sub- 
jects in the two successive clauses. Hitzig and Hengstenberg thus construe 
it — thoih dost increase the nation whose joy thou hast not heretofore in- 
creased. But this requii’es a relative to be supplied, and. arbitranly refers 
the verbs to different times. If the textual reading (S^'P) bo retained, as 
it is by Hengstenberg, Maurer, Hitzig, Henderson, Umbreit, and the older 
writers, the best construction is that given by Calvin and Cocceius — thou 
hast increased the nation but thou hast not increased the joy as thou art now 
about to do. It is best, however, to read instead of with the Masora, 
several ancient versions, Gesenius, De Wette, and Knobel, or to regard 
the latter as a mere orthographical variation for the former (Ewald ad loc. 
and Heb. Gr. § 555). The same emendation is requmed by the context in 
several other places {e.g. chap. xlix. 5, Ixiii. 9). Junius and Tremellius sup- 
pose the former joy or prosperity of Israel, acquu’ed by toil and bloodshed, 
as in a harvest or a battle, to be here contrasted with the joy which the 
Messiah would impart. Knobel supplies a relative before gives 

the sense of when, and supposes the joy of actual victory to be com- 
pared with that of harvest — thou hast increased the joy wherewith they 
rejoice before thee, like the joy of harvest, when they rejoice in their dividing 
the spoil. But this makes the structure of the sentence artificial and com- 
plex. Eejoicing before God Calvin explains to mean rejoicing with a real 
or a reasonable joy ; Piscator with a secret spiritual joy, not before man 
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but God ; Cocceius, Vifcringa, Hitzig, Hengstenberg, and Ewald, more cor- 
rectly, as an act of religious worship, either simply in allusion to the 
rejoicing of the people before God at the tabernacle or temple under the 
law of Moses (Deut. xii. 7, xiv. 26), or in reference to an actual perform- 
ance of that duty. The Targum explains harvest as a metaphor for war or 
battle, which destroys the Prophet’s beautiful comparison of the joy of 
■victory, or joy m general, to that which accompanies the harvest in all 
countries, and especially in the East (Ps. iv. 8, cxxvi. 6). — Kimchi makes 
the Assyrians the subject of Knobel the Israelites themselves, but it 
is better to take it indefinitely or to supply men as in the English Version, 
is not a false reading for or which we find m a few manu- 

scripts (Lowth), but another instance of the idiomatic use of the construct 
form before a preposition, as in the preceding verse See 

Gesenius, § 114, 1 ; Ewald, § 510. To the promise here given there is 
probably allusion in the language of the angel who announced the birth of 
Jesus to the shepherds (Luke ii. 10) : Behold, I hrwg you good tidings of 
great goy^ which shall he to all the 'peojple {‘iravri roj Xaoj), i. e. to the whole 
nation, all the Israel of God. 

8. This verse assigns the reason or occasion of the promised joy. They 
shall rejoice before thee, that (or because) the yoke of his burden (his bur- 
densome yoke), and the wd of his shoidder (or back), and the staff of the 
one drimng him (his task-master, slave-driver) thou hast broken like the day 
(as in the day) of Midian, as Gideon routed Midian, i. e. suddenly, totally, 
and by special aid from heaven. This promise was not fulfilled in the de- 
liverance of the Jews from Babylon (Calvin), which Lore no resemblance to 
the •victory of Gideon; nor in the destruction of Sennacherib’s army 
(Grotius), the benefits of which events were only temporary ; nor in the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus (J. D. Michaelis), to which there is no 
allusion in the context ; but m the glorious deliverance of the Galileans 
(the first converts to Christianity), and of all who with them made up the 
true Israel, from the heavy burden of the covenant of \\orks, the galling 
yoke of the Mosaic law, the service of the devil, and the bondage of cor- 
ruption. Outward deliverance is only promised, so far as it accompanied 
spiritual change or was included in it Cocceius refines too much when he 
distinguishes between the lod and staff, as denoting the civil and the cere- 
monial law. The meaning, on the other hand, is lowered by restricting the 
prophetic figures to Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem (Grotius), or the tri- 
bute paid to Assyria by Hezekiah (Jarchi) or Ahaz (Gesenius), or to mere 
dependence on a foreign power (Hitzig). The application of the terms by 
J. D. Michaelis to the persecution of the Galileans or first Christians by 
the Jews, seems altogether fanciful. Barnes refers the pronoun m his hur^ 
den to the oppressor {which he made youhear)^ and Forerius in like manner 
explains the rod of his shoulder to mean the rod carried on the tyrant’s 
shoulder. But the suffix in both cases relates not to the oppressor but to 
the oppressed, and includes not merely the shoulders but the space 
between them, the upper part of the back. Forerius also refers to the 
oppressor — thou hast broken the rod of the oppressor with himself.” 
Munster refers it to the rod — with which he oppressed them.” Maurer 
refers it correctly to the sufferer, but gives the preposition the distinct 
sense of against or upon, because the tyrant presses or rushes upon his 
victim. It is no doubt, as Gesenius and Ewald hold, a mere connective, taken 
here by as it is elsewhere by (Exod. i. 14, Lev. xxv. 39). The 
day of any one in Hebrew often means the day in which something memor- 
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able happens to him, or is done by him {vide suina^ chap, ii. 12), and in 
Arabic is absolutely used for a day of battle. The rout of the Midianites, 
recorded in the seventh chapter of Judges, is here referred to, not because 
it took place in a single night, like the destruction of Sennacherib’s army 
(Jarchi) — nor because the foes of Israel, like those of the Church, destroyed 
each other (Cocceius) — nor because the truth, which overcomes the world, 
is in earthen vessels, like the lamps of Gideon (Yitringa) — nor because the 
preaching of the Gospel may be likened to the blowing of trumpets (Dutch 
annotations)— but because it was a wonderful display of divine power, with- 
out the use of any adequate human means ; and also, as suggested by 
Herder (Heb. Poes. vol. li. p. 496), because it took place in the same part 
of the country which this prophecy refers to. Jezreel, where the battle 
was fought (Judges vi. 33), was in the territory of Manasseh, to which 
tribe Gideon himself belonged (Judges vi. 15) ; but he was aided by the 
neighbouring tribes of Asher, Zebulon, and Naphtali (Judges vi. 35). — 
Junius, in order to sustain his interpretation of the second verse, continues 
the construction into this, and gives to the sense of xvhen — “ they re- 
joiced before thee, &c., when (whenever) thou didst break their yoke,” &c. 
— L e. in every case of fornfer dehverance. (See also the margin of the 
English Yersion.) The Septuagint and Targum supply a verb in the first 
clause {&(p^^riTocij which is unnecessary^, as the nouns in that clause 

are governed by the verb in the last part of the sentence. That verb does 
not mean to scatter (Septuagint), or to conquer (Yulgate), or to frighten 
(Cocceius), but to break, to break off, or to break in pieces. Yitringa 
takes ritOD as a synonyme of n^b a yoke ; but it no doubt denotes here, as 
in every other case, a staff or rod. Gesenius, in his Commentary, supposes 
an ellipsis of the proposition before dV ; but, in the last edition of his 
grammar, he agrees with Maurer in supposing the noun itself to be used 
adverbially or absolutely in answer to the question loJien ? The absolute 
form of is written by Gesenius by Ewald The Daghesh is 

euphonic, and the Sheva anomalous. 

4. The destruction of the oppressing pow’er shall be followed by profound 
and universal peace. To express this idea, the Prophet describes the 
equipments of the soldier as consumed with fire. For all the aymour of 
the mmed man (or the man-at-arms, who mingles) in the tumult (of battle), 
and the garment y oiled in blood, shall he for himimg (and for) food (or fuel), 
of fine. In other words, the usual accompaniments of battle shall be 
utterly destroyed, and by impheation, war itself shall cease. There is no 
need of supposing, with Yitringa, Lowth, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Hender- 
son, an allusion to the ancient custom of burning the armour and equip- 
ments of the slain upon the field of battle as an act of triumph. It is not 
the w'eapons of the enemy alone, but all -weapons of war, that are to be 
consumed ; not merely because they have been used for a bad purpose, 
but because they are hereafter to be useless. It is not so much a pro- 
phecy of conquest as of peace ; a peace, however, w'hich is not to be ex- 
pected tin the enemies of God are overcome ; and fherefore the prediction 
may be said to include both events, the final overthrow of all opposing 
powers and the subsequent prevalence of universal peace. This last is 
uniformly spoken of in Scripture as characteristic of Messiah’s reign, both 
internal and external, in society at large and in the hearts of his people. 
With respect to the latter, the prediction has been verified with more or 
'less distinctness, in every case of true conversion. With respect to the 
former, its fulfilment is inchoate, but will one day be complete, when the 
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lion and the lamb shall lie down together, and He who is the Prince of 
peace shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends 
of the earth. An allusion to this promise and its final consummation may 
be found in the words of the heavenly host who celebrated the Saviour’s 
birth (Luke ii. 14), Glonj to God in the highest^ and on ea>ili peace, good 
will to meii. According to Jarchi, Kimchi, Calvin, and Grotius, this verse 
contains two distinct propositions, one relating to the day of Muhan or to 
vars in general, and the other to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army or 
the deliverance of the Jews fi’om exile. The sense would then be that 
while other battles are accompanied with noise and bloodshed, this shall 
be with burning and fuel of fire. But this construction, besides assuming 
a change of subject, of which theie is no intimation m the text, departs 
from the natimal and ordinary meaning of the words. The fi>e mentioned 
in the last clause has been variously explamed as a poetical description of 
the Assyiian slaughter (Jarchi, Ivimchi, Aben Ezra, Giotius), or of the 
angel by whom it was ellected (Abarbenel) — of the desti notion of Jeiusa- 
iem (Yatablus, J. D Michaelis), or of the world (LiodatiJ — or as an 
emblem of the Holy Ghost (Foreriiis) — or of our Saviour’s zeal for man’s 
salvation (Gill). It is mentioned simply as a pow’erful consuming agent, 
to express the abolition of the implements of war, and, as a necessaiy con- 
sequence, of war itself. The verse, then, is not a mere description of 
Gideon’s victory (Junius) — nor a comparison between that or any other 
battle and the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army (Grotius) — nor a prediction 
of the fall of Jerusalem in spite of an obstinate and bloody defence (J. D. 
Michaelis) — but a prophecy ot changes to take place when the great light 
and deliverer of the nation should appear. The at the beginning is 
translated ii'hen by Jumus and Tremelhus and in the margin of the English 
Bible ; but it really moans for, and assigns a second reason for the joy 
piedicted in ver. 2. which occurs nowhere else, is taken in the sense 
of w’ar or battle, by Da-sid Kimchi, Luther, Calvin, and Grotius ; in that 
of a military gi’ea% e or sandal, boot or shoe, by Joseph Kimchi, Eosen- 
muUer, Gesemus, Maurei, Hengstenberg, Hendewerk, Henderson, and 
Ewald; and in that of armour or equipment in general, by Hitzig, De 
Wette, Umbreit, and Knobel. is a participle formed from this noun^ 
and signifies a person thus equipped. The whole phrase therefore means 
the airnoiir of the armed man, the equipment of the soldier. The obscurity of 
these terms to the old tianslators is sufficiently apparent from the gtoKtiv 
sTTTGvi'Tiy^fLsprjv of the Septuagint, the violenta pnoedatio of the Yulgate, and 
the unintelligible version of the whole sentence given in the Targum. 
Hoheisei and Eosenmulier understand by the noise or clatter of the 
military shoe or sandal armed with nails ; but it rather means noise in 
general, or more specifically, the shock and tumult of battle, the melee. 
The phrase qualifies — the aimour of him who mingles aimed in 
the tumult of battle, and whose qj- upper garment is described as 

rolled in blood, not meiely dyed of a red colour (Hitzig), but literally 
stained with the blood* of cordiict. J. D, Michaelis makes the first clause, 
by a harsh and ungrammatical construction, mean that he who arms himself 
arms himself only to tremble or to make to tremble. There is no need of 
supplying a verb in the fii-st clause, with Calvin (fit) and Grotius (solet esse), 
much less two with Barnes. The nouns in this clause are the subjects of 
the verb at the beginmng of the second, which agrees grammatically with 
the second, but logically with both. The Yav is conversive, and at the 
same time introduces the apodosis of the sentence (Gesenius, § 152, 1, a),. 
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There is no need therefore of adopting J. D. hlichaelis’s construction of 
the last clause, that whatevo is destined for the Jue 'will co- 

tauilij he burned nn**n). 

5. This verse gives a further reason for the joy of the jicople, by bring- 
ing into view the person who was to effect the great deliverance. For a 
child IS hoin to ns (or fui iiSy i. e. for our benefit) — a son is i/tven to ns (/. e. 
by Jehovah, an expression frequently a23phed in the New Testament to 
Christ’s incarnation), and the goieinnient is upon Jus shoiildei (as a burden 
or a robe of office) — and Jus name is called Wondei fid (literally IVondei ) — 
Gounselloi — Mufhtij God — Evei lasting Fathei — Fiince of Peace. The 
figure of a robe or dress is prefeired by Giotms and Hengstenberg, 
that of a burden by Gesemus, Hitzig, and Ivnobel, vho cites analo- 
gous expressions from Cicero (remjiublicam umversam vestiis humens 
sustinetis), and the younger Pliny (bene humeris tuis sedet impcrium). 
When it is said that his name should be called, it does not mean that he 
should actually bear these names in real life, but merely that he should 
deserve them, and that they would be descriptive of his character. The 
verb may agree with nirT*, or be construed indefinitely — he {i. e. any 
one) shall call his name — which is equivalent to saying they shall call his 
name^ or in a passive form, his name shall he called. The child here jire- 
dieted or described is explained to be Hezekiah, by Jarchi, Kimchi, Abcn 
Ezra, Grotius, Heusler, Paulus, Gesemus, Hendewerk. This explanation 
is rejected, not only by the older writeis, but among the modern Germans, 
by Bauer, Eicliliorn, Eosenmuller, Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit, 
Knobel. The Tav conversivo renders the futures ’’Hni and perfectly 

equivalent, m pomt of time, to the preterites '^2'’ and ; so that if the 
latter refer to an event aheady past, the former must refer to past time 
too, and vice versa. The verso then either represents Hezekiah as unborn, 
or as already invested with the regal office, at the date of the prediction, 
neither of which can be historically true. The attempt to escape from this 
dilemma, by refeiring the two first verbs to something past, and the two 
next to something futoe, is a direct violation of the laws of Hebrew syntax. 
Besides, the terms of the description are extravagant and false, if a};)p)lied 
to Hezekiah. In what sense was he wondei/ul, a mighty God, an everlast- 
ing Father^ a Prince of peace ^ The modern Jews, in order to sustam theii* 
antichnstian exegesis, have devised a new constiuction of the sentence, 
which applies all these epithets, except the last, to God himself, as the 
subject of the verb And (he who is) Wonderjul^ the Counsellor^ the 

mighty God, the Evei Lasting Father, calls his {i.e. Hezekiah) name the Prince 
of peace. This construction, which is given by Jarchi and Kimchi, is 
supposed by some to have been suggested by the Chaldee Paraphrase, 
while others cite the latter as a witness m favour of applying ail the names 
to the Messiah. (See the opposite statements in Yitnnga and Henderson.) 
But how could even the last of these distinctive titles be applied to Heze- 
kiah ? Neither actively nor passively could he be called, at least with 
any emphasis, a Prince of peace. He waged war against others, and 'was 
himself mvaded and subjected to a foreign power, from which he afterwards 
revolted. To this it is replied by Gesenius and Maurer, that the Prophet 
may have entertained a groundless expectation. But even this hold con- 
jecture is of no avail against a second objection of a different kind, viz. 
that a long enumeration of titles belonging to God himself is utterly irrele- 
vant in speaking of a name which should be borne by Hezekiah. And this 
objection lies, with still more force, against Abarbenel’s construction, which 
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includes even Trince of peace among Jehovali’s titles, and takes 
absolutely in tbe sense of giving a name or making famous. The b^ po- 
thesis first mentioned is exposed moreover to tbe fatal grammatical objec- 
tion, urged by Calvin and Cocceius, that, according to invariable usage, 
must bave stood between tlic names of God and tbe name of Hezekiab. 
Those constructions ai'e accordingly abandoned now, even by some wbo 
still identify tbe child with Hezekiab. These assume tbe ground, main- 
tained of old by Aben Ezra, that there is nothing in tbe epithets wbicb 
might not be applied to Hezekiab. In order to maintain ibis^ ground, 
tbe meaning of tbe epithets themselves is changed. is either 

made to mean nothing more than 'teniarhahle, distinguished (Grotius, 
Gesenius, Knobel), or is ungrammatically joined with m tbe sense of a 
wonderful cownse//or (Evald), or wonderfully ivise (Hendewerk). itself 

is jomed with as meaning a consultei of the mighty God^ a con- 

struction wbicb is equally at variance vitb tbe Masoretic mterpunction 
and tbe usage of tbe word fPI', which never means one who asks^ but 
always one who gives advice, and more especially a public counsellor or 
minister of state. (Vide snpia, chap. i. 26, iii. 3). But some who admit 
this explain tbe next title, ^^5, to mean a mighty heio or a godlike 
hew (Gesenius, De Wette, Maurer), although they grant that in another 
part of this same prophecy it means tbe mighty God. (Vide infia, chap. 
X. 21 ; cf. Deut. x. 17, Jer. xxxii. 18). '^V is explained to mean a 

father of spoil, a plunderer, a victor (Abarbenel, Hitzig, Knobel) — or a per- 
petual father, i. e. benefactor of tbe people (Hensler, Doederlein, Gesenius, 
Maurer, Hendewerk, Ewald) — or at most, tbe foundei of a new or everlast- 
ing age (Lowtb), or father of a nurnevous offspring (Grotius). All this 
to discredit or evade tbe ob’vuous meaning of tbe phrase, which either sig- 
nifies a father (or possessor) of eternity, i, e. an eternal being — or an author 
and bestow^er of eternal life. Possibly both may be included. Tbe ne- 
cessity of such explanations is sufficient to condemn tbe exegetical hypo- 
thesis involving it, and sbew^s that this hypothesis has only been adopted 
to avoid the natural and striking application of the words to Jesus Christ, 
as the -promked child, emphatically bom for us and given to us, as the Son 
of God and the Son of man, as being uonderful m his person, works, 
and sufferings — a counselloy, prophet, or authoritative teacher of the truth, 
a wise administrator of the church, and confidential adviser of the indi- 
vidual believer — a real man, and yet the mighty God — eternal in his own 
existence, and the giver of eternal life to others — the great peace-maker 
betw’-een God and man, between Jew and Gentile, the umpire between 
nations, the abolisher of war, and the giver of internal peace to all who 
hnug justified by faith have peace iiith God through oni Loid Jesus Christ 
(Eom. V. 1). The doctrine that this prophecy relates to the Messiah, was 
not disputed even by the Jews, until the virulence of antichristian con- 
troversy drove them from the ground which their own progenitors had 
stedfastly maintained. In this departure from the truth they have been 
followed by some learned writers who are Christians only in the name, 
and to whom may be applied, with little alteration, what one of them 
(Gesenius) has said with respect to the ancient versions of this very text, 
VIZ, that the general meaning put upon it may be viewed as the criterion 
of a Christian and an antichristian writer. It has been already mentioned 
that some writers even of this class have been compelled to abandon the 
application of this text to Hezekiab, and that one of the latest and most 
eminent interpreters by whom it is maintained, admits that there may he 
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some allusion to tlie nascent doctrine of a personal Messiah. The^,ci®*^ 
cessions, partial and reluctant as they are, serve to strengthen the most^ 
ancient and most natural interpretation of this signal prophecy. 

6, The reign of this king shall be progressive and perpetual, because 
founded in justice and secured by the distinguishing favour of Jehovah. 
To the increase of the government (or power) and to the peace (or pro- 
sperity of this reign) there shall Le no end, upon the throne of David and 
upon his kingdom, to estahlish it and to confiion it, in justice and in 
mghteouviess jrom henceforth and for ever. The zeal of Jehovah of hosts 
shall do this. According to Luther, Cocccius, Castalio, Gesenius, Maurer, 
Hitzig, De Wotte, Ewald, the proposition at the beginning of the veise con- 
nects it with what goes before. He is born, or called by these names, for 
the increase of poiver and for prosperity loithout end. To this it may be 
objected, first, that the means and the end thus stated are incongruous, and 
then that accordmg to usage, is not a mere particle of negation, but in- 
cludes the substantive veib. Rosenmuller, Hengstenberg, Umbreit, and 
Knobel, retain the old and common construction, which supposes a new 
sentence to begin here and connects the preposition with what follows. The 
government or power thus to be enlarged is of course that of the child, who 
is described as born and given in the foregoing verse. A striking parallel 
is furmshed by the prophecy m Micah v 3. There, as here, a king is 
promised who should be the son of David, and should reign over all the 
earth in peace and righteousness for ever. It is there expressed, and here 
implied, that this king should re-umte the divided house of Israel, although 
this is but a small part of the increase promised, which includes the calling 
of the gentiles also. Peace, though included in is not a full equiva- 
lent. The Hebrew word denotes not only peace as opposed to war, intestine 
strife, or tuibulence, but welfare and prosperity in general as opposed to 
want and sorrow. The reign here predicted was to be not only peaceful 
but in every respect prosperous. And this prosperity, like the reign of 
wdiich it is predicted, is to have no limit, either temporal or local. It is to 
bo both universal and eternal. There is nothing to preclude the very 
widest explanation of the terms employed. Ewald explains as meaning 
for the sale of, on account of ; but there is no need of departing from the 
sense of on, which is its proper one, and that which it always has in other 
cases when prefixed to the noun A veib is introduced before by 

by the Yulgate (sedebit) and Gesenius (komme), but without necessity. The 
construction is what the grammaiians call a pregnant one. The endless 
increase of power and prosperity on the throne of David means of course 
that the Prmce, whose reign was to be thus powerful and prosperous, would 
he a descendant of David. This is indeed a repetition and explanation of a 
promise given to David (2 Sam. vii. 11-lG ; 1 Kings viii. 25), and re- 
peatedly refeiTed to by him (2 Sam. xxiii. 1~5 ; Ps. ii., xlv., Ixxii., Ixxxix., 
cxxxii.). Hence the Messiah is not only called the Branch or Son of David 
(2 Sam. vii. 12, 13; Jer, xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15), but David himself (Jer. 
XXX. 9 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24 ; xxxvii. 24 ; Hosea iii. 5). The two reigns 
are identified, not merely on account of an external resemblance or a typical 
relation, hut because the one was really a restoration or continuation of the 
other. Both kings were heads of the same body, the one a temporal head, 
the other spiritual, the one temporary, the other eternal. The J ewish nation, 
as a spiritual body, is really continued in the Christian Church. The sub- 
ject of the prophecy is the reign of the Messiah ; the effect predicted, its 
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moieoTor on a misconception of the promise, which was not made to iLe 
world but to the church, and not even to that, as something to be realized 
at once, but by a gradual process of pacification. The reference to Chiist 
is not a mere typical and secondary one, but primary and positive. Some 
who refer this whole prediction, in its proper sense, to Hezekiah, at the 
same time grant that it has a higher reference to Christ. Why then assume 
a lower sense without necessity or warrant ? The violence thus done to 
the expressions of the text wdll be sufficiently evinced by stating that ac- 
cording to this view of the matter, as exhibited by Grotius, the increase 
here promised means continuance for nine and twenty years [mulhjplicabitur 
ejus id est, durabit per annos XXIX ) — -from henceforth and for 

eve} is from Hezekiah’ s biith until his death (a modo et usque in sempiiernum, 
ab initio ad finem vitse) — and when the Prophet says the zeal of God shall 
do this, w^hat he means is that his zeal will lead him to bestow upon his 
people such a prince as Hezekiah (zelm Domini exercituum faciet hoc, id 
est, ardens amoi Dei erga pios, qui insunt populo, dabit nobis ac servabit 
tarn bonum principem). This forced attenuation of the Proiihet’s meaning 
might be natoal enough in the rabbinical expositors, whose only aim was 
to avoid the application of the prophecy to Christ ; but it was utterly un- 
worthy of a man like Grotins, who had nothing to gain by it, and who after 
all admits the very thing which he appears to be denying, but admits it in 
the questionable shape of a twmfold fulfilment and a double sense, by wffiich 
proceeding he gratuitously multiplies the very difficulties which interpreta- 
tion is intended to remove. Upon the w’hole, it may be said with truth that 
there is no alleged prophecy of Chiist, for which it seems so difficult with 
any plausibility to find another subject ; and until that is done which all the 
Eabbins and a Grotius could not do, w^e may repose upon the old evangeli- 
cal interpretation as undoubtedly the true one. — In nearly all editions and 
manuscripts, the first letter of the w’ord presents the final form 23, an 
orthograpLieal anomaly mentioned mthe Talmud, and perhaps very ancient, 
but not to beregaided as a relic of Isaiah’s autogiaph, and therefore involv- 
ing some mysterious meaning. By different Jewish writers it has been 
explained as an allusion to the recession of the shadow on the dial — ^to the 
enclosing of Jerusalem w ith walls again after the captivity — to the captivity 
itself, as an enclosure — ^to the stability of Messiah’s kingdom, as the open 
^ is said to have the opposite meaning in Neh. li. 13. Some Christian 
writers have followed this rabbinical example by suggesting what may pos- 
sibly have been intended by the unusual orthography, supposing it to be 
both ancient and intentional — e. g. the exclusion of the unbelieving Jews 
from the kingdom of Christ — the secret inward progress of that kingdom 
among men — the perpetual virginity of Mary — the concealment of the time 
when the prediction should be verified — the spread of the gospel to the four 
corners of the world — the birth of Christ six hundred years (of which is 
the cipher) after the prediction — the opening to the Gentiles of the church 
which had been previously shut up and restricted to the Jews — the perfec- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom, as denoted by the perfect or square form — and its 
mystical nature — as denoted by the unusual form of the letter. It is sug- 
gested by Cocceius, that the unusual mode of writing may have been in- 
tended to attract attention to this signal prophecy. But why should it have 
been resorted to in this one passage, and in this particular part of it ? 
Hengstenberg, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Henderson regard it as an acciden- 
tal anomaly, occasioned by mistake and preserved by superstition ; the only 
objection to which is the extreme care of the Jews as to ail points of ortho- 
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graphy, and the improbability of such an error, if it could occur, becoming 
general. Some have accordingly supposed the singularity to be connected, 
in its origin, with the criticism of the Hebrew text. Hiller (de Arcano 
Chethib et Ken) conjectures that the final mem was meant to shew that 
the first two letters of according to some ancient reading, ought to 

be omitted, and the word read simply G-esenius, Maurer, and Knobel 

adopt the supposition of Elias Levita, that it indicates a different division 
of the words, which is also noticed in the Masora, viz., T]21 d!? — to 

them the donumon shall he ffreat or multiplied. There is, however, no ex- 
ample of the abbreviation for corresponding to the common one of 
on for onn. 

7. Having repeatedly interchanged the three great subjects of this pro- 
phecy — the deliverance of Judah from the power of Syiia and Israel — its 
subsequent punishment by means of the Assyrians — and the reign of the 
Messiah, for whose sake the kingdom 'was to be preserved — the Prophet 
passes here abruptly from the last to the first, and again predicts the pun- 
ishment of Ephraim. He reverts to this event, which had already been 
repeatedly foretold, for the purpose of declaring that the blows would be 
repeated as often and as long as might be needed for the absolute fulfiment 
of God’s threatenings. He begins by shevnng that Israel had already been 
sufficiently forewarned. The Lord sent a iiord into Jacob ^ ayid it came doxm 
into Israel, Calvin suppdses an antitheses between the clauses, and ex- 
plains the verse to mean that what had been inedicted as to Israel should 
be fulfilled in Israel ; but there is no such usage of Grotius adopts the 
same construction, with the additional error of applying Jacob to the whole 
race, and Israel to the ten tribes, which is ‘ altogether arbitrary. Equally 
groundless is the supposition that Jacob and Isi ael denote the rival king- 
doms. The two names of the patriarch are here used as equivalents, denot- 
ing his descendants, and especially the larger pait, the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, to which the national name Israel is wont to be distinctively applied. 
Another false antithesis is that between the verbs, referring one to past time 
and the other to the future. This is adopted even by Ewald ; but accord- 
ing to the usage of the language, Vav is conversive of the preterite only when 
preceded by a future, expressed or implied. (See Nordheimer, § 219, 1.) 
The LXX. seem to have read a pestilence, instead of '^5? ^ word. Castalio 
gives it here the sense of thing (rem mittet), Yitringa that of threatening, 
w'hich is not expressed by this word, but suggested by the context. The 
true sense is that of a dictum or authoritative declaration, not that which 
follows, nor that which goes before, but the whole series of threatenmgs and 
warnings which God has sent by all the prophets and by all the seers (2 Eongs 
xvii. 13), perhaps with special reference to that respecting Pekah in the 
seventh chapter. The sending of the word here mentioned had either actually 
taken place, or was regarded by the Prophet in his vision as already past. 
The preposition does not mean against, or simply to, but into, as usual, after 
verbs of motion. The Septuagmt renders came, the Targum teas heard. 
In Josh. xxi. 45, and 1 Kings viii. 56, this same verb is used with ^5*5 word 
in the sense of Jailing, or not coming to pass. Adopting this sense here, 
the meaning of the verse would be, that God had sent a word of warning, 
but that it had not yet been fulfilled. But in both the places cited, the 
idea expressed is not that of mere delay, but of entire failure, implying the 
falsity of the prediction. To give it the contrary sense of coming to pass 

WOL, I. 0 
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or taking effect, as Jarclii and Calvin do, is altogether arbitrary. The great 
majority of writers take it m its usual and proper sense of falhng or de- 
scending. There is no need, however, of supposing an allusion to the fall- 
ing of an arrow, or of seed into the eartli, or of ram upon it. A more obvious 
and natural associatiuu would be that of a thunderbolt, suggested by Gill 
and J. D. Michaelis, in reference to the threatening natuie of the levelation ; 
especially as ^ is elsewhere used in the sense oi falling upon, %,e, attack- 
ing (Joshua XI. 7). The essential import of the phrase is to describe the w'oi d 
as coming down from God in heaven (compare Daniel iv 28), or, as Hende- 
werk supposes, from Jerusalem, his earthly residence, motion ffom which 
is always spoken of as downward in the Hebrew idiom. The word which 
God had uttered against Israel had reached them as a message from him, 
as a revelation, so that theie could be no doubt as to its authority and 
genuineness. Gescnius and Hitzig render the verbs in the present tense, 
and regaid this veise as a title or inscription of the following prophecy, be- 
cause it makes the strophe and antistrophe unequal. But if this proves any 
thing, it is that the strophical arrangement is itself a fanciful misapplication 
of the principles of Greek and Latin prosody to the measured prose of the 
Hebrew prophets. The solemn repetition of the last clause of ver. 8 wmuld 
be just as natmnl in an oration as in an ode or a dramatic chorus. The 
injurious effects of this exaggerated theory of Hebrew versification on the 
criticism and interpretation of the sacred text have been already stated in 
the general introduction, pp. 32, 33, 

8. The word which God had sent had reached the people; they had 
heard and understood it, but continued to indulge their pride and self- 
security. And they laioiv <^the divine threatening), the people, all of them, 
(literally all of it; the noun being singular but used collectively), Epluaim 
and the inhabitant of Samaiia (a limitation of the general terms precedmg, 
so as to prevent their application to Judah), in pride and in greatness of 
heait (an equivalent expression), saying (the words recorded in the next 
verse.) The apparent inversion in the last clause is well explained by 
Hendewerk, as arising from the fact that always stands immediately 
before the words spoken. Most writers understand the verbs as futures ; 
but this is a question of no moment, as the past time which the Prophet has 
in view upon the other supposition, was actually future at the date of the 
prediction. Lowth arbitrarily translates the me at the beginning of this 
verse because, and that at the beginning of ver. 10 iherejore, making one long 
sentence. Luther, Hendew^erk, and Ewald, render it by that, and make the 
eonsti’uction a subjunctive one — ‘ ‘ that they may know or feel it ’ ’ — which is 
at least unnecessary. Umbreit not only gives the same construction, but 
takes tyi*’ in the absolute sense of having or obtaining knowledge (das zu 
Erkentniss komme), which is less consistent both with usage and the con- 
text than the common opmion that the of ver. 7 is the object of the 
verb. Yitringa, Gesenius, and many others, understand the clause to mean 
that they should know the truth of these predictions by experience. It 
rather means that they had known and understood God’s warning message. 
By ^/^e people we are not to understand the whole race (Junius), but the 
ten tribes, or perhaps the whole race and especially the ten tribes (J. H. 
Michaelis). ^ The suffix in m, is referred by Gill to "ini— the people shall 
know all of it, L e. all the wnrd — “ they shall find that the whole of it will 
be accomplished, eveiy punctilio in it.” Gesemus, Hendewerk, and Um- 
breit render it his (sein ganzes Yolk), as if referrmg to the names in ver. 7. 
Its real antecedent is as the construction is the common Hebrew one 
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in all sucli cases — the feoiAe, all ofit^ i,e. all the feoiAe. The Scptnagint 
makes peojjle govern Ephuiim (-rag o >c6og rov but in Hebrew 

this construction is forbidden by the article. The inhabitant of Samaria is 
distinctly mentioned, as the mhabitants of Jerusalem are in chap. viii. 14, 
Schiiltens (in his Animadv. PhiloL ad Jer. 1. 11) gives to ^ the sense of 
for, became of and connects it with w^hat goes before. It really means in 
or With, and connects the noun with what follows. is inaccurately 
rendered as an adjective, agreeing with by the Septuagint 
Zambia) and Hendewerk (stolzem Herzen). Hreafcness of heart in Hebrew 
does not mean magnanimity, but pride and arrogance. [Yule mfa, chap. 
X. 12), The feelmg here described is not “ a desire of splendour, power, 
and magnificence, a puipose to be distinguished” (Barnes), but a misplaced 
confidence in the stability of their condition, although an infinitive 

in form, is not incorrectly rendered as a gerund (dicendo) by Pagnmus, 
Montanus, and Cocceius. A relative construction is prefeiied by Luther 
(die da sagen), Calvin (qui dicunt), J. H. Michaelis (dum dicunt), and 
many others. The participial form of the English Version is given also by 
the Septuagint, Vulgate, and Hutch Versions, by Vitnnga, and by LowtK 
There is no necessity or ground for the interrogative construction given by 
He Hieu (an in superbia dicendum fuit^). Forerius strangely understands 
the Prophet as sarcastically saying that the people shall be taught to say, 
in their pride and arrogance, what follows. &tzig, without the irony — the 
people shall be made conscious of their own pride and aiTogance in saying, 
&c. But this constniciion seems to overlook the preposition. is not 
to be taken in the sense of purposing or thinking, which it sometimes ob- 
tains from an ellipsis of '52’? m his heart, or to himself (Gen. xxvii. 41), 
but in its proper sense of speaking, as the usual expression of intention and 
desire. The conjectural emendation of the text by changing to 
(Houbigant), (Seeker), or IHUi' (Lowth), is perfectly gratuitous. 

9. The very words of the self-confident Ephraimites are now recorded. 
Instead of being warned and instructed by what they had already suffered, 
they presumptuously look for greater prosperity than ever. Bucks are 
"lallcn, and hewn stone mil we hnUd, sycamoies are felled, and cedars will we 
substitute. The oriental bricks are unburnt, so that most of their brick 
structm’es are as little durable as mud walls. The sycamore is durable, 
but too light and spongy to be used in solid building. The latter is accord- 
ingly contrasted with the cedar, and the former with hewn stone, the two 
most highly valued building materials. By some interpreters these words 
are literally understood. According to J. H. Michaelis, they refer to the 
cities of the ten tribes which the Syrians destroyed ; according to Gill, to 
the houses outside of the cities and pecuharly exposed to the invaders. So 
Ecnobel understands the sense to be, that instead of the mean houses which 
the Assyrians had destroyed, the people of the ten tribes were determined 
to build better. Hitzig and He Wette suppose that sycamores and cedars 
are here mentioned, not as timber, but as living trees, and give ^ vHi the 
specific sense of planting anew. Thus Cahfin understands the people to be 
here represented as regarding the devastations of the enemy only as occa- 
sions for increasing the beauty of them houses and plantations. But as this 
implies a protracted process, we must either suppose it to be put into the 
mouth of the presumptuous Israelites as a foolish boast, or understand it 
figuratively. So indeed the whole verse is explained by many, of whom 
some regard the brick, stone, and trees as figures for great men in general 
(Targum), or for the kings of Israel in particular (Jarchi), or for the State 
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considered as a building or a tree (Hendewerk), while others more correctly 
understand both clauses as a metaphorical description of a change from 
worse to better, by a substitution of the precious for the vile, without spe- 
cific reference to the literal rebuilding of towns or houses. Bricks and 
sycamores are then mere proverbial expressions for that which is inferior, 
and cedars and hevn stones for that which is superior. An illustrative 
parallel is found in chap, lx. 17, where the same general idea is expressed 
•by the exchange of stones for iron, non for silver, wood for brass, brass for 
gold, of course without allusion to a literal exchange or mutual substitution. 
Jerome refers this verse to the low condition of Judah under Ahaz, and 
the boastful determination of the ten tribes to subdue and then restore it 
to its former splendour ; but it really relates to what the ten tribes had 
themselves endured, and expresses their belief that these reverses would be 
followed by a better state of things than they had ever known. Cocceius 
understands the sense to be that the prosperity enjoyed already would be fol- 
lowed by still greater ; but even an infeiior degree of prosperity would hardly 
have been represented by the metaphor of fallen bricks and prostrate trees. 

10. Here begins a second stage in the progress of God’s judgments. He 
had sent a warning prophecy before (ver. 7), and they had been taught its 
meaning by experience (ver. 8), but without effect upon their proud self- 
confidence. And (now) Jehovah raises up above him (i.e. Ephraim) the 
(victorious) enemies of Bezin (his late ally), and (besides these) he will insti- 
gate his own (accustomed) enemies (to wit, those mentioned in the next 
verse). The suffix in refers, not to Eezin, but to Jacob, Israel, 
Ephraim, the inhabitant of Samaiia, mentioned in vers. 8, 9. They who 
were to conquer Israel are called the enemies of Bezin, to remmd the Israel- 
ites of their alliance with him, and to intimate that they who had so lately 
conquered Syria were soon to conquer Israel. There is no need therefoie 
of the emendation pnnees, which is found in many manuscripts, and 
approved by Houbigant and Ewald, but which seems to be a mere attempt 
to escape the supposed difidculties of the common reading which has 
here no doubt its usual sense of enemies, with a particular allusion to 
its etymology as meaning those wffio press, oppress, and overcome, so that 
in this connection it would really suggest the idea of Eezin’s conqiteiors, 
which is expressed by Hitzig. Still less is it necessary to exchange for 
or as J. D. Michaelis is disposed to do, on the authority of the 

Septuagint {Iwi ogog'Siuv). — 'i'hv maybe properly translated, as it usually is, 
against him, which idea is undoubtedly included ; but connected as it is 
with the verb the preposition may be taken in its original and proper 
sense of over or above. ‘‘ Then he exalted Eezzin’s enemies above him.” 
By we are to understand his own foes, those to wffiose attacks he was 
accustomed, in addition to the enemies of Bezin, the Assyrians. is 

rendered by the Septuagint scatter (fiaazsbdirs/), and by the Yulgate con- 
found (in tumultum vertet), misprinted in the London Polyglot in tumulum. 
It is taken in the sense of miccing or combining by Calvin (conturbabit), 
Grotius (conglomeravit), Munster, Castaho, and others. J. H. Michaelis, 
who adopts this version, explains as a preposition meaning ivith (eosque 
cumhostibus Israelis commiscebit). Others suppose an allusion to the 
mixture of nations in the Assyrian army (Calvin), or to the mixture of 
Assyrians with the Syrian population (Yatabulus), Gesenius, in his Com- 
mentary, and in the earlier editions of his Lexicon, follows Schultehs and 
J. D. Michaelis in attaching to this word the sense of arming, which is 
adopted by BosenmuUer in the abridgment^ of his Scholia, and by Hitzig, 
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Maurer, Hendewerk and Dq Wette. But Gesenius himself, in his Thesau- 
rus, now explains the word as meaning to excite, raise up, or instigate, an 
explanation given in the Tai-gum and by Saadias, Abulwalid, and 
Cocceius (instigat). 

11, This verse contains a more particular description of Ephraim’s own 
enemies who were to be stirred up against him, with a declaration that this 
was not to be the end of the infliction. Aram (or Syria in the widest sense) 
before^ and Phihstia (or the Philistines) behind, and they devour Israel loith 
open mouth, {i.e. ravenously). For all this (or notwithstanding all this) 
his iirath does not turn hack (from the pursuit or the attack), and still his 
hand is stretched out. On the meaning of this clause, vide supia, chap. v. 
25. The Syrians and Philistines are supposed by some to be referred to, 
as forming part of the Assyrian army. The reference may, however, be 
to separate attacks from these two powers. Before and behind may simply 
mean on opposite sides, or more specifically to the east and west, which are 
often thus described in Hebrew, ns ^3:32 does not mean in everyplace (Tar- 
gum) or on all sides (Lowth) — nor does it mean with all their mouths 
(Peshito), i.e. the mouths of all their enemies — but ivitk the whole mouth, 
with the mouth wide open, as expressed by Luther (mit vollem Maul), Cal- 


vin (a pleine bouche), and most modem writers. J. H. Michaelis makes 
meano?^ account or in consequence of all this. It is clear, however, 


from the first clause and the whole connection, that the reference is not to the 


people’s sin but to their punishment. 

12. These continued and repeated strokes are still without effect’ in 

bringing the people to repentance. And the people has not turned to him 
that smote them, and Jehovah of hosts they have not sought. Sin is described 
in Scripture as departing from God. Eepentance, therefore, is return- 
ing to him. To seek God, in the idiom of Scripture, is to pray to him (Isa. 
Iv. 6), to consult him (Isa. viii. 19), to resort to him for help (Isa. xxxi. 1), 
to hold communion with him (Amos v. 4, 5). Hence it is sometimes de- 
scriptive of a godly hfe in general (Ps. xiv. 2). So here it includes repen- 
tance, conversion, and new obedience. Calvin, followed by the English 
version, makes the vav at the beginning mean because orfoi. This verse, 
however, does not assign the reason of the fact recorded in the one preced- 
ing, but continues the description. God went on punishing, and the 
people went on sinning. The strict sense of the particle may therefore be 
retained. The first verb agrees with in form as a singular ; the second 
agrees with it in sense as a collective. The preposition which strictly 
means until, asfai as, is regarded by Cocceius as emphatic, and as signify- 
ing that the people, if they turned at all, did not turn far enough. But as 
this preposition often follows when used in the sense of returning to 
God by repentance, it may be regarded merely as an idiomatic substitute 
for A single manuscript reads rV for The unusual combina- 

tion of the article and suffix in inDDH is regarded by Gesenius (Lehrg. p. 
658) as a simple anomaly, and by Hordheimer (vol. ii. p. 18) as an em- 
phatic form ; but Ewald (§ 516, 3) explains it by supposing to be not a 
possessive but an objective suffix, governed by the participle. The differ- 
ence of construction is the same as in the English phrases his smiter and the 
(one) smiting him. God is thus described, as Aben Ezra has observed, in 
order to intimate that he was the inflicter of their punishment — the Assyrian 
being merely the rod of his anger (chap. x. 5) — and also that his stroke 
sought to lead them to repentance. 

13. The next stroke mentioned is a sudden destruction among all ranks 
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of the people, the extremes being designated by two figures drawn from the 
animal and vegetable woild. And Jehovah has cut oiffiom hrael head and 
tailf branch and uish, in one day. n£)!D does not mean a root (Aben Ezra), 
nor a branch m general (Kimchi), but a branch of the palm-tree (Gesenius 
in Comm.), or the tree itself (Gesenms in Thes.). This tree, though now 
rare in the Holy Land, abounded there of old, especially in the southern 
part, where several places were named after it (Dent, xxxiv. 3 ; 2 Chron. 
XX. 2). Hence it appears on Roman coins as the symbol of Judea. It is 
highly esteemed in the East, both for beauty and utility. Its branches 
grow near the top of its lofty trunk and bend towards the gi’ound, as its 
leaves do also, with a gentle curvature, resembling that of a hand partly 
closed, from which peculiarity the Hebrew name and the Latin j>Ama 
seem to be derived. It is here contrasted with the not a smaller 

branch or twig (Jarchi), but a rush or reed, so called from a marsh, 
because it is in such gi’ound that it chiefly grows. The Targum seems to 
treat the figure as synonymous, not opposite in meaning, perhaps with 
some allusion to the Greek word jjys/xwv. Palm and rush are explained to 
mean the strong and weak by Kimchi and Cocceius, who refer them speci- 
fically to the young men and warriors, as contrasted with the widows and 
orphans in ver. IG. It is best, however to understand them as denoting 
more generally that which is superior and inferior, including every class in 
the community. The figures are correctly resolved by the Septuagint {(izyav 
xcti /A/;c|ov), and strangely rendered by the Yulgate (incurvantem et refrmnan- 
tem)j perhaps with some allusion to the derivation of the Hebrew words. 
It is a singular conceit of Gill’s that the use of the terms head and tail was 
intended to imply that the people had become beasts, which no more fol- 
lows than it does from the use of the terms branch and ) ush that they had 
become plants. 

14. To the descriptive figures of the preceding verse, the Prophet now 
adds a specific application of the first. Jehovah had cut off from Israel, 
not only m a general sense, the upper and lower classes of society, but in 
a more restricted sense, the wicked rulers, wfro were the corrupt head of 
the body politic, and the false prophets wKo, as their abject adherents, and 
on account of their hypocrisy and false pretensions to divine authority, 
might be regarded as its tail, because contemptible and odious, even in 
comparison with other wicked men, who laid no claim to a I’eligious charac- 
ter, The elder and the favourite (or honourable person); he is the head, 
and the prophet teaching falsehood, he is the tail. On the meaning of Ipl 
and supra, chap. in. 2, 8. That the head is not explained 

to mean the Idng, may be, as Hendewerk suggests, because the prophecy 
relates to the time which immediately succeeded the death of Pekah. Hen- 
derson transposes the conj’ unction in the last clause — the prophet and the 
teacher of lies — but nilD ig properly a participle, and is needed to qualify 
It IS not the prophet, as such, but the prophet teaching falsehood, who 
is called the tail. The teaching of falsehood does not moan the teaching 
of traditions (J. H. Michaelis), or of vice (Septuagint), but teaching in 
the name of God what he has not revealed. The Targum makes de- 
note a scribe (1SD) or doctor of the law ; but it must have its sense of 
prophet, as denoting one who claims to be inspired. The false prophets 
are call^ihe tail, not because they were weak (Targum), or of low extrac- 
tion (Gill), or of a mean spirit, like a dog ’which wags its tail upon its master 
(Musculus), nor because their false doctrine was like the poison in the stings 
of scorpions (Menoehius), nor because the civil rulers and religious teachers 
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were tlie two extremes between which the mass of the people was included 
(Yitrmga) , but because the false prophets were morally the basest of the 
people, and because they were the servile adherents and supporters of the 
wicked rulers. With respect both to the head which they followed and the 
body of which they were the vilest part, they might be justly be called the 
tail. This verse has been rejected, as a gloss or interpolation, by Houbi- 
gant, Koppe, Cube, Eichhorn, Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald, and Ixnobel, on 
the ground that it intenupts the natural consecution of the passage ; that 
it is too prosaic for a poetical context ; that it contains a superfluous ex- 
planation of a common proverbial expression , that it explains it in a man- 
ner inconsistent with the context, as the figmes in ver. 13 obMOUsly mean 
the high and the low generally ; that it explains only one of the two figures 
in that verse ; that it has the very form of an explanatory gloss ; that it 
breaks the strophical arrangement by giving to this strophe a supernumerary 
verse. To this it may be answered, that correctly understood it does not 
interrupt the tram of thought, but sensibly advances it ; that it is not too 
prosaic for the context, and that if it were, Isaiah was a prophet, not a poet 
by profession, and was always wise enough to sacrifice rhetoric and rhythm to 
common sense and inspiration ; that if the verse contained an explanation not 
suggested by the context, it could not be superfluous ; that it is not an 
explanation of the figures in ver. 13, but a more specific application of the 
fii’st of them ; that the Prophet did not make a like use of the second, 
because it was not ec^ually suited to his purpose of expressing his con- 
tempt for the false prophets ; that the same form is used in cases where 
no interpolation is suspected ; and lastly, that the strophical arrangement 
is itself a modern figment, founded on a kind of repetition which is not un- 
usual in animated prose. [Vide supra ad ver. 7.) Another answer to the 
last objection is given in Hendewerk’s commentary on the passage, which, 
with this exception, is an admirable refutation of the adverse argument as 
stated by Gesenius. The interpolation of these words is ascribed by 
Gesemus to some very ancient Jewish polemic. But if so old, why may it not 
be a little older, and the 'work of Isaiah himself, who was certainly no 
friend of the false prophets ? The rhetorical objections to this obvious 
conclusion are not only insufficient because they are rhetorical, but because 
the rhetoric itself is bad. 

15. This verse gives a reason, not why all classes 'v^ere to be destroyed, 
but why the rulers and false prophets had been specially mentioned. It 
-arises, therefore, naturally out of the fourteenth, and thus incidentally proves 
it to be genuine. The truth expressed and implied is that the leaders of the 
people had destroyed them, and should perish with them. The leaders of 
this people have been seducers, and the led of them (are) sioallowed up (or 
ruined). On the double meaning of and the paronomasia erroneously 

introduced by some translators, vide supra, chap. iii. 12, where the verb 
occurs in the same connection. On Ewald’ s supposition, that the fourteenth 
verse was interpolated from that chapter, the verse before us ought to be re- 
jected also. Luther explains^TItJ^^iD as meaning those who suffer themselves 
to bo led (die sich leiten lassen) ; Hendewerk, those who were to be, or 
ought to have been rendered happy (seine zu begltickenden). But even sup- 
posing that the Hebrew word was intended to suggest both ideas, it cannot 
be correct to express one in the first clause, and the other in the second, as 
the original expressions correspond exactly, and the primary sense must be 
the same in both. The suffix in is omitted as superfluous by the 

Yulgate and Gesenius. Henderson refers it to as its antecedent (led 
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ly tlieni); but the true antecedent is (such of the people as are thus 
misled), and is correctly pointed out as such by Calvin (in eo), Vatabius (ex 
hoc populo), and others. According to J. D. Michaelis, they are said to be 
sioallowed up in sloughs and pitfalls ; according to Jarchi, in vays from 
^hich there is no exit. It is more probably, however, a strong figure for 
losing the way (Luther), or for destruction in general (Calvin). 

16. Therefore (because the people are thus incorrigibly impenitent) the 
Lord will not rejoice over their young men (literally chosen ones^ i. e, foi 
military service, the word being used in the general sense of youths, but 
seldom without reference to war), and on their orphans and their widows 
(elsewhere represented as peculiarly the objects ol G-od’s care) he will not 
have mercy (expressing in the strongest form the extent and severity of the 
threatened judgments), /or every one of them (hterally of it, referring to the 
singular noun yeople) is profane (or impious) and an evil doer, and every 
mouth (is) speaking folly (m the strong Hebrew sense of wickedness). For 
all this his wrath is not turned lack, and still is his hand outstretched. The 
Vulgate, Aben Ezra, Calvin, Yitringa, Lowth, and Fiirst give to the 
sense of hypocrite or hypocritical. Gesenius, Ewald, and the othermodern 
writers give it the geneial sense of impious or tuicked, as expressed by tlie 
Septuagmt (ivo/uoi). This explanation is supported by etymological analogy, 
the other by rabbinical tradition. Lee, from the analogy of Syriac, explains 
it to mean heathenish, idolatrous (Hebrew Lexicon, s. v.). The in is 
taken as a preposition {of evil, made up or consisting of evil) by Hitzig (vom 
Argen), Ewald (vom Bosen), Be Wette and Knobel. Gesenius, Umbreit, 
and the older writers treat it as a participle from Calvin explains 

ni'l as implying that they uttered their own wickedness, betrayed them- 
selves ; but it probably means nothing more than that they were wicked in 
speech as well as act. For Lowth reads on the authonty of eighteen 
manuscripts. 

17. This verse assigns a reason why God’s hand is still stretched out for 

the destruction of «his people, by describing that destruction as the natural 
effect of their own wickedness, here likened to a fire beginning near the 
ground among the thorns and briers, then extending to the undergrowth or 
brushwood of the forest, which, as it consumes away, ascends in a volume 
of smoke. For wickedness hurneth as the fire, thorns and briers it con- 
sumes, then kindles in the thickets of the forest, and they roll themselves 
upwards, a column (literally, an ascent) of smoke. Most of the older writers 
translate all the verbs as futures, thus converting the whole verse into a 
threatening. But the interchange of preterite and future forms, as well as 
the connection, seems to shew that they should be explamed as presents, and 
as expressing the natural effects of wickedness, in the form of a description 
or a general proposition. The Yav conversive before shews it to be 
dependent on the foregoing verbs and posterior in pomt of time, a relation 
which may be expressed in English by exchanging and for then. Hender- 
son gives the specific meaning of idolatry (See Zech, v. 8-11), but 
Luther more coiTectly that of wickedness in general, of heart and life (das 
gottlose Wesen).^ Thorns and briers are often used as emblems of the 
wicked (Micah vii. 4, ISTeh. i. 10, 2 Sam, xxhi. 6), and their bur nin g as a 
fi^re for the punishment of sinners (Isa. xxxiii. 12, Ps. cxviii. 12, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 7), especially by means of foreign enemies (Isa. x. 17, xxxii. 16)] 
Most of the recent German versions render the last Yav so that, in order to 
shew that what precedes is related to what follows as the cause to it^ effect. 
The verb which occurs nowhere else, has been variously derived and 
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explained as meaning to be piiherized (Coccems, Junius), to move proudly 
(Castellus, J. D. Micliaolis), to ascend (Aben Ezra, Kimcbi, Calvin). This 
last sense is combined with that of spreading out by J. Michaelis (ut ex- 
pandant et elevent se). Gesenius, Ewald, and other modern Germans, 
adopt the sense of i oiling or being rolled together, which is given in the 
Vulgate and Peshito, and by Saadias, Abulwahch Jarchi, and Eabbi Par- 
chon. The Vulgate makes the veib agree with (convolvctur superbia 
fumi), Eichborn with ; but it really agrees with the thickets of the foiest 
—and they (the burning thickets) are rolled (or roll themselves) togetlie) . 
The meaning of is not pride (Vulgate), but elevation or accent, and m 
this connection an ascending body, column, cloud, or volume. It may either 
be governed by the preposition %n understood, or construed as the object of 
the verb, or put in ajiposition with its subject. They roll npnaids (in or 
as) a volume of smoke. 

18. The hgure of a general conflagration is continued in this verse, and 
then exchanged for a literal description of the miseiies produced by civil 
war. In the wrath of Jehovah of hosts, the land is darkened with the 
smoke — or heated by the flame — 'and the people is like food (or fuel) of 
fire — one another (literally, ntan Jus brother) they do not spare. Most 
writers understand the ^ at the beginning m the sense of by or ihrovgh, 
as denoting the cause or the means by which the eflect is produced. 
Thus Hendewerk observes that the displeasure of Jehovah is described as 
the second souice of misery ; and Henderson says that ‘‘instead of being 
further represented as resulting from wickedness, the conflagration is re- 
solved into the anger of God as the avenger of sm.” Put this is not neces- 
sarilythe meaning of the particle, and in chap. xiii. 13, where the same phrase 
occurs — in the wrath of Jehovah of hosts, and in the day of his fierce anger 
— the ^ in one clause seems to mean the same thing as m the other. 
It is probable, therefore, that in this case also it denotes not the cause but 
the time of the event, and should not be rendered by or through, but simply 
in, i. e. in the time or during. There is then no departure from the import 
of the figure in ver. 17. That the sufferings of Israel were produced by 
the dmne wrath, is abundantly implied, though not expressed. — which 
occurs only here, has been vanously derived, and explained as meaning to 
tremble (Peshito), to be distobed (Vulgate), to be smitten (Saadias), to be 
wasted (Gesenius in Lex. Man ), &c. Kimchi, Luther, Calvin, the English 
version, Vitringa, Lowth, J. P. Michaelis, Barnes, and Umbreit, make it 
mean to he darkened, which agrees well with the figures of the foregoing 
verse. But Gesenius (in Thes.), Rosenmiiller, Mauier, Hitzig, Hendewerk, 
Ewald, Knobel, follow the Septuagmt and Targum and the Arabic analogy 
in givmg the sense of bemg hwnt or burnt up. The agreement of with 
a mascnline verb, here and in a few other cases (e. g. Gen. xiii. 6 ; Ps. cv. 
30), may be resolved into the rule of Hebrew syntax, that the verb, when 
it stands before its subject, often takes the simplest for^, without regard to 
the distinction of genders. — a derivative of to devour, is pecu- 
liar not only to this hook, but to this chapter. It denotes not the act of 
burning or consuming (Lee, Heb. Lex.), but tbe thing consumed. The 
particle before it is omitted by Gesenius and De Wette, but is really impor- 
tant, as denoting that tbe language of the verse is metaphorical. The 
grammatical subject of VW is not but the people understood. The 
original construction is retained in the versions of Oocceius, Eosenmiillor, 
Hitzig, Barnes, and Ewald. The word brother may have merely its idiomatic 
^meaning of another person, or be treated as emphatic, and as meaning that 
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the nearest ties of hlood wore disregarded (Calvin). Kimclii supposes that 
although the figure of a conflagi’ation seems to he dropped in the last clause, 
there is really a tacit allusion to the mutual ignition of one tree or piece of 
wood by another. 

19. The horrors of civil war are now presented under the fearful image 
of insatiable hunger, leading men to devour their own flesh. And he lecus 
on the 'Hfjht hand, and is hungry still, and devouis on the Left, and still they 
a)c not satisfied ; each the flesh of his own a}m they devoii) . Ewald refers 
the first clause to the past, and the second to the present ; Umbreit the 
first to the present, and the second to the future. But the very inter- 
mingling of the past and future forms shews that the whole was meant to 
be desenptive. The fiist verb has been variously rendered to turn aside 
(Septuagint, Yulgate), to withdraw one’s self (Pagninus, Montanus), to dis- 
tribute (Schmidius), to plunder (Targum, Jarchi, Ivimchi, Luther), to snatch 
(Calvin, Grotius, English version, Lowdh) ; hut the true sense seems to be 
to cut or teal (Junius, Cocceius, Henderson), particulaily with the teeth (De 
Dieu), and thence to devoiu (Gesenms, De Wette, Evald, Umbreit, Kno- 
bel). The English version seems to malve this verb agree with in ver. 
18 (ho shall snatch) , Calvin, Cocceius, and Yitringa, with a distributive 
pronoun understood (rapiet quisque) ; J. D. Michaelis and the later Germans 
better still with an indefinite subject {one devours, or they devow). The 
Piophet sees one assailing the other on the right, and the other in turn 
attacking him upon the left, and this double subject, corresponding to a man 
and Im hothey in verse 18, may have given occasion to the plural forms 

and corresponding to the plural verbs referring to the 

people collectively, the singular nouns to the component individuals. The 
Targum explains ? igh't and left as meamng south and noyth ; but they simply 
denote that the devouring should be mutual, and extend in all directions. 
The flesh of his own arm is explained to mean the wealth of his kindred 
by the Targnm '’D::^), and Grotius (res cognatorum) ; but the figures 

evidently have a stronger meaning. Eating and fighting are cognate ideas 
in the Hebrew etymology (compare and DH^J) ; but in this case the 
additional idea, that the figlitmg is between near kinsmen, is expressed by 
the stfong figure of devouring one’s own flesh, while the special mention 
of the arm may imply (as Hitzig and Hendewerk suggest) that the mutual 
destroyers ought to have been mutual protectors. Khobel, indeed, objects to 
this as a far-fetched explanation, and supposes simply an allusion to the fact, 
that starvmg men do actually gnaw then* arms, as the most convenient and 
accessible portion of the body. Gesenius, Rosenmuiler, and Maurer give 
to aym itself the sense of neighbour, which is hardly justified by Jer. xix. 9. 
Still less ground is there for an emendation of the text by reading for 

as proposed by Seeker, and approved by Lowth, on the authority of the 
Chaldee paraphrase (rt‘'l‘’^p) and the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint 
(votj ah\(poZ ccuTou), which varies from the common reading (rov /S^a^/ovog 
civrou). 

20. The application of the figures in ver. 19 is now made plain by the 
Prophet himself, who has been drawing no imaginaiy scene. It is Israel, 
the chosen race, that feeds on its own fiesh. They devour each the flesh of 
his oim aim — llanasseh (devours) Ephyaun, and Ephaim ]\lanasseh — and 
together tkeij (are) agauist Judah. For all this his unath is not turned 
hack, and still his hand (is) stretched out. The tribes here specified are 
chosen for two reasons : first, because Judah and Joseph were the most im- 
portant branches of the stock of Israel, as well before as after the disrup- 
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tion ; and secondly, because the tribes of Ephraim and Manasscb were 
more nearly related to each other than to any of the rest, and therefore their 
hostility afforded the most striking illustration of the mutual rancour which 
the Prophet has described as prevalent. The Targum, followed by Jarchi, 
greatly weakens the effect of the first clause by explaining to be the pre- 
position with, imp tying merely the conjunction of these two tribes against 
Judah, without anj" intimation of their mutual hostihty. The repetition of 
the names in that case would be perfectly unmeaning. Gesenius, Hitzig, 
and Umbreit also explain as a preposition, but m the sense of against, 
which it seldom has, and which is m this case very far fiom being obvious. 
Ewald, De Wette, and Ivnobel, correctly adhere to the old construction 
given in the Septuagint, which takes as the sign of the objective or ac- 
cusative, and repeats the verb devour between the two proper names. Vit- 
ringa goes still further, and makes all the names accusatives (Ephraimum 
Manassen, Manassen Ephraimum), which leaves the verb without a subject 
in the sentence, and wholly overlooks the objective particle. In the next 
clause various verbs have been supplied — they shall Iiesiege (Septuagint), 
they shall unite (Targum), they make an attack (Augusti) — but the simplest 
method is to supply the verb of existence aie or shall he. Hitzig denies 
that any joint action against Judah is ascribed to Manasseh and Ephraim. 
But niT’ seldom if ever means alihe or equally; the cases cited by Gesenius 
(Thes., tom, n. p. 589) may all bo resolved into examples of the usual and 
proper sense at once, together, implying unity of time, place, and action. 
Eichhorn’s proposal to reject this clause as a gloss, upon the ground that it 
interrupts the sense, and is at variance with the context (Hebr. Proph. ii. 
p. 219), although not more unreasonable than the other propositions of the 
same kmd which have been already stated, is nevertheless sufficiently ab- 
surd. Not only is it common for intestine wars to give occasion and give 
place to foreign ones, as Gesenius most truty says, but this clause really con- 
tinues the description, and adds greatly to its force, by suggesting the idea 
that the mutual enmity of these two kindred tribes could only be exceeded 
by their common hatred to their common relative, the tribe of Judah. — 
Grotius and Junius w^ould refer this verse to the time of Sennacherib’s inva- 
sion ; but the kingdom of the ten tribes was then no longer in existence, 
and there seems to be no ground for Junius’s assertion or conjecture, that 
the conquered Israelites were forced to serve in the Assyrian army against 
Judah. The allusions of the veise are not to one exclusive period, but to a 
protracted series of events. The intestme strifes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
although not recorded in detail, may be inferred from various incidental 
statements. Of their ancient rivalry we have examples in the histoi'y of 
Gideon (Judges viii. 1-3) and Jephthah (Judges xii. 1-6) ; and as to later 
times, it is observed by Yitringa, that of all who succeeded Jeroboam the 
Second on the throne of Israel, Pekahiah alone appears to have attained it 
without treachery or bloodshed. That Manasseh and Ephraim were both 
against Judah, may refer either to their constant enmity or to particular 
attacks. No sooner did one party gam the upper hand in the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, than it seems to have addressed itself to the favourite work of 
harassing or conquering Judah, as in the case of Pekah, who invaded it almost 
as soon as he had waded to the throne through the blood of Pekahiah. — The 
repetition in the last clause intimates that even these extreme evils should 
be followed by still worse ; that these were but the beginning of sorrows ; 
that the end was not yet. 
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The Prophet first completes his description of the prevalent inicinity, with 
special refeience to injustice and oppression, as a punishment of which he 
threatens death and deportation by the hands of the Assyrians, vers. 1-4. 
He then tens to the Assyrians themselves, God’s chosen instruments, whom 
he had commissioned against Israel to punish and degrade it, but whose own 
views ^^ere directed to universal conquest, to illustrate which, the Assyrian 
himself is introduced as boasting of his tributary prmces and his rapid con- 
quests, which had met with no resistance firom the people or their gods, and 
threatenmg Judah with a like fate, unaware of the destruction which awaits 
himself, imputing his success to his owm strength and wisdom, and glory- 
ing, though a mere created instrument, over his maker and his mover, 
vers. 5-15. His approaching doom is then described undei the figure of a 
forest suddenly, and almost totally consumed by fire, vers. 16-19. This 
succession of events is to have the effect of curing the propensity to trust in 
man rather than God, at least among the elect remnant who survive ; for 
though the ancient promises of great increase shall certamly be verified, 
only a remnant shall escape God’s righteous judgments, vers. 20-23. To 
these the Prophet now addresses words of strong encouragement, with a re- 
newed prediction of a judgment on Assyria, similar to that on Midian at 
Oreb, and on Egypt at the Bed Sea, which is then described, in the most 
vivid manner, by an exhibition of the enemy’s approach, from post to post, 
until he stands before Jerusalem, and then, with a resumption of the meta- 
phor before used, his destruction is described as the prostration of a forest 
— trees and thickets — by a mighty axe, vers. 24-34. 

It is commonly agreed that the close of the chapter relates chiefly, if not 
wholly, to the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, recorded m chap, xxxvii. 
36. The exceptions to this statement, and the arguments on both sides, 
will be given in the exposition of ver. 28. 

For the best illustiation of the geographical details in vers. 28-32, a 
general reference may here be given to Eobinson’s Palestine (vol. li. pp. 
104-15*1). 

1. In these four verses, as in the different divisions of the ninth chap- 
ter, there is an accusation followed by a threatening of punishment. The 
sin denounced in the first two verses is that of oppression and injustice. 
The punishment threatened is desolation by a foreign foe, and its effect, 
captivity and death. Woe unto them that deaee decrees of injustice , and that 
uiite oppiession ivhich they have prescribed » Many interpreters suppose two 
different kmds of public functionaiies to be here described, viz., judges or 
magistrates, and their clerks or scribes (Aben Ezra, Eiimchi, Abarbenel, 
Grotius, Junius), or evil counsellors and sovereigns, or their secretaries 
(Clericus), or civil rulers and prophets (Hendewerk). The Piel form is 
explained as a causative by Pagninus, Montanus, Yatablus, and Munster 
(jubent scribere). Others suppose the distmetion to be simply that between 
enacting and recording. But the more common and probable opinion is, 
that the parallel verbs are here substantially synonymous, as PpH originally 
means to engrave, or inscribe by incision, which was probably the oldest 
mode of writing. Thus the Septuagint renders both y^d<poveu The meta- 
phor of writing, is used elsewhere to describe the decrees and providential 
purposes of God (Isa. Ixv. 6, Job ziii. 26). Here the terms may include 
both legislative and judicial functions, which are not so nicely distinguished 
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in ancient as in modern theories of government. The divine displeasure is 
expressed against all abuse of power. The primary sense of seems to 
be inanity or nonentity ; then more specifically, the absence of truth and 
moral goodness ; and still more positively falsehood, injustice, wickedness 
in general. The primary import of is toil or painful labour ; then (hke 
the Greek and Latin croi/og, lahom) suffering, vexation. It is related to 
as the effect to the cause, as the oppression of the subject to the injustice 
of the ruler. The proper sense of both words is retained by Cocceius in his 
version (statuta vaiiiiatis, lahoiem scribeutibiis). The Masoretic accents 
re(][uiie to be governed by and separated from liriD. This 

makes it necessary to supply a relative before the last verb. Otherwise, it 
would be more natural to understand DUfiDtD as a title of ofiice, and to supply 
the i-elative before This is pointed out by AbenEzia as the true con- 

struction, and Luther accordingly has Schnjty el elute as the subject of both 
clauses. Cocceius makes the whole refer to the elders of the people or 
hereditary magistrates, and the scribes or doctors of the law, by whom all 
public matters were controlled in oiu Saviour’s time. By the '’PPH he 
understands the traditions of the elders, and by the yoke which they 
imposed upon the conscience. It is evident, however, that the Prophet is 
still describing the evils which existed in his own day, although not peculiar 
to it. The Piel form of the last verb, if it has any distinctive meamng, is a 
frequentative, and indicates repeated and habitual action. 

2, As the first verse describes the sinners and their sin, so the second 
sets forth its effect upon the people. To tuin aside (or exclude) 
ynent the weak, and to take away (by violence) the i ight of the poor (or afflicted) 
of 7 ny people, that widows may be (or so that widows are) their spoil, and the 
fatherless they plunder. The infinitive indicates the tendency and actual 
efiect of their conduct. The Septuagint omits the preposition and governs 
judgment by the verb directly (jTcxXmvrsg This form of ex- 

pression frequently occurs in the sense of perverting justice or doing injustice 
(Deut- xxvii. 19 ; Lam. iii. 25 ; Exod. xxiii. 6 ; Lent, xxvi. 19, xxiv. 17 ; 
1 Sam. viii. 3). Nearly allied to these, in form and meaning, is the phi’ase 
to turn one aside in judgment (Prov. xviii. 5) or in the gate, as the place 
where courts were held in eastern towns (Amos v. 12), or with an ellipsis 
of the second noun to turn the person aside, i. e., to deprive him of his 
right by false judgment (Mai. iii. 6 ; Isa. xxix. 21), or with an elHpsis of 
both nouns (Exod. xxiii. 2). But the phrase here used is to turn one aside 
from the judgment, and seems intended to express not so much the idea oi 
judging wrongfully as that of refusing to judge at all. “ Yerus senSus est 
ut arceant pauperes a judicio, vel efficiant ut cadant caus§,” (Calvin). The 
same charge is brought against the rulers of Judah in chap. i. 28. The 
expression of my people intimates, not only that the sufferers were Israelites, 
but that they sustained a peculiar relation to Jehovah, who is frequently 
described m Scripture as the protector of the helpless, and especially of 
widows and orphans (Ps. Ixviii. 5). The second verb means to take 
away by violence, and may here be understood either strictly, or figuratively 
in the sense of violating justice, as the Yulgate expresses it (ut vim facerent 
causae humilium). 

3. The wicked rulers are themselves addressed, and warned of an 
approaching crisis, when they must be deprived of all that they now glory 
in. And (though you are now powerful and rich) what will you do in the 
day of visitation, and in the rum (which) shall come from far (though aU 
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may appear safe at home) To icJiom iiill you flee for hclp^ and ivlieu will 
you leave yoin ylouj (for safe keeping) ^ The questions imply negation, as 
if he had said, You can do nothing to protect yourselves, there is no place 
of concealment for your glory. Junius and Tremellius make the con- 
struction hypothetical — what would you do ^ — to whom would you hy ^ — 
where could you leave ^ But as this implies that the contmgency alluded 
to might not occur, it virtually changes a threat into a promise, which 
w^ould heie be out of place, between the woe at the beginning of ver. 1, and 
the menace at the end of ver. 4. By the day of visitation Vitringa under- 
stands a day of inspection and examination , but this is a modern or a 
technical meaning of the teim. Coceeius undeistands by the piirase, here 
and elsewhere, even in Ps. viii. 5, the time when God should be incarnate, 
and literally visit his people as a man. According to the usage of the Old 
Testament, the day of imtation is a time when God manifests his presence 
specially, w^hether in mercy or in wrath, but most fiequently the latter. 

originally signifies a noise or tumult, and is therefoie peculiarly 
appropriate to the rum caused by foreign invasions, such as those of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, w^hich appear to be alluded to. is 

properly an independent clause— /low, afar it shall come — but m order to 
conform the expression to our idiom, a relative may be supplied as in the 
English version. The Kimchi observes, is in this connection simply 
equivalent to The idea of fleeing for help is expressed by the same 
verb and noun in chap, xx. 6, By lUD we are not simply to understand 
nobility (Musculus, Forerius, Henderson) — or wealth (Clericus, Lowth, 

Bosenmuller)— much less the gams of oppression and injustice (Jarchi) 

least of all their idols (Hendewerk) but whatever they now boasted of and 
trusted m. 

4. It (yom- gloiy) does not bow beneath the piisoneis, and (yet) they shall 
fall beneath the slain — u c. if they do not bow under the captives they shall 
fall under the slam — or, such of them as do not bow, &c. Beneath may 
either be stnctly undei stood as meaning under theii feet, or simply among 
them. Junius and Piscator understand it to mean lowei than the captives 
and the slam. De Dieu and Bosenmuller make it an adverb meaning 
down, Ewald explains it to mean instead of, m the place or quality of, 
equivalent to as—KS captives and as slam. ^ Cocceius and Umbreit make 
the first clause interrogative — does he not bow among the captives ? 
Ximehi, De Dieu, Gesenius, and De Wette, render without me, i. e, 
having forsaken me, or being forsaken by me (Junius) — \vithout my inter- 
position. Some make it mean unless, referriug to what goes before they 

can do nothing but bow, &c. (Ewald)— or what follows— unless one bow, 
&c. they shall tall, &c. The Septuagmt and Yulgate, Castalio and Clericus, 
take in the sense of lest or that not, and continue the construction 
from the preceding verse— where will ye leave your glory, that ye bow not, 
&e. Luther adopts the same construction, but connects mth ‘lUrj m 
ver. 8. Where will you leave your glory, that it bow not ? &c. This 
agrees well with Henderson’s explanation of as meaning nobility or 
chief men, which would account also for the change to the plural form in 
De Dieu makes and the subjects of the veibs— taking 
as an adverb meaning dowm or beneath— besides that the captive 
sinks, ^ they shall fall down slain.” Enobel suggests, as a possible con- 
struction, that may mean to how down to the slaughter as in chap. 
Ixv. 12, in which case both verbs would express the idea of a violent death* 
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On tlie whole, the most natural interpretation of this difficult and much 
disputed verse is that which explains it as a solemn declaration that their 
glory and especially their noble chiefs must either go into captivity or fall 
in battle. The concluding formula — all this Jus math is not turned hack 
and still his hand is st> etched out — again suggests the fearful thought that 
all these accumulated judgments Vvould bo insufficient to arrest the progress 
of the sinner or appease the wrath of God. 

5. The Assyiian is now distinctly brought mto view, as the instrument 
which God would use in punishing his people. But instead of simply exe- 
cuting this task, the Assyrians would seek their owm ends and exceed their 
commission, and for this they must themselves bo punished. The Prophet 
begins therefore with a wne against them. Woe unto Asshny (the Assynan 
or Assyna itself), the wd oj my anyey, and the stafl in their (the Assyrians’) 
hand is my indignation, i. e. its instrument. According to lumchi, ig 
merely a riiSnp or pai-ticle of caihng, hy vhich God summons the 
Assyrian to punish Israel. So Munster : O Assur (veni ut sis) virga, &e. 

It is also rendered 0 by Pagmnus, Montanus, Forerius, Yatabius, and 
Calvin, who suggests, howe\er, that it may be taken as an expression of 
grief [alas ') on God’s part, at the necessity of punishing his people. 
Lowth translates it Ho f De Wette Ha I But the analogy of ver. 1 and 
the subsequent threatenmgs are decisive m favour of the common version. 

A pronoun of the second person is supplied after '’IM by Clericus (vae vobis, 
Assynij, and J. D. Michaehs {wehe dir, Ass^uien), while De Dieu supplies 
the substantive vcib after (Hens ’ Assyria est virga, &c.). But it is 
simpler to connect the particle as usnal directly with the noun, as in the 
Septuagint {oval and most other versions. Junius, Piscator, and 

the margin of the English Bible give to the second vav the sense of for or 
though, which is needless and unauthorized. The Yulgate, Aben Ezra, 
Luther, Calvin, De Dieu, Yatabius, and Clericus, take NIH as a demonstra- 
tive equivalent to hic, die, ipse, or the like. Pagninus, Cocceius, Schmi- 
dius, Yitnnga, Eosenmuller, treat it as a relative {the lod which), and 
Gesenius gives the same sense, by supposing an ellipsis of and 
making the substitute or index of the verb to he. For Seeker 

reads 2V2 {m the day of my wrath), a mere conjecture. The preposition 
is omitted by Luther and Clericus (est manus eorum). The words 

are rejected by Hitzig and Ewald as a gloss, on the ground that they 
render the two clauses inconsistent, one descnbmg Assyna as itself the 
rod, the other putting a rod mto Assyria’s own hand, whereas in ver. 14 
Assyiia is still represented as the rod and not as the rod-hearer. Hende- 
weik, De Wotte, and Knobel, avoid the conclusion by connecting 
with the verb to he supplied in the second clause — the rod of my anger 
and the staff of my indignation, it is m their hand.” But in ver. 24 (cf. 
chap. ix. 8) Assyria reappears as a rod-hearer, and the chief point and beauty 
of the verse before us lie in the alleged inconsistency of representing the 
Assyrian, by whose rod the Israelites wore smitten, as himself a mere rod 
in the hand of God. Such emendations are as puerile in taste as they are 
inconsistent with the favourite German canon, that the harder reading is 
presumptively the true one. Any school-boy can expound the hardest 
passage in the classics by omitting what he pleases on the score of tncon- 
cinnity. The disputed words are retained by Gesenius, Maurer, Hende- 
werk, De Wette, Umbreit, Knobel. According to Junius, Hendewerk, and 
De Wette, is governed by HtOD (the staff is in their hand of my indig- 
nation), and Schmidius, Clericus, Kosenmuller and Gesenius, give the 
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same sense by repeating riDD before (^. ch the staff in their hand is 
the staff of my indignation). The Soptuagint connects the last word of 
this verse with the next {j-nv ooy'nv fj^ov awoo'rsXw. 

6. Upon (or against) an impious nation (^. c. Israel, including Ephraim 

and Judah) ivill I send him (the Assyrians), and against the people of my 
icintli {Le. the people that provokes it, and deseives it, and is to experi- 
ence it) I mil commission him (or give him his orders), to take spoil and to 
seize prey (literally to S 2 ) 0 ^l spoil and to piey pieij), and to place (or render) 
2 t (the people) a trampling (a thing to be trodden under foot, a common 
fio-nre for extreme degradation), I the the mbe of streets. See the same 
comparison in chap. v. 25, and Ps. xviii. 48. According to Coccems, the 
use of the w^ord in application to Israel implies that they had now become 
f^entiles or heathen. But the word seems to he simply used as a poetical 
equivalent to OV. On the meaning of vide supra chap, ix 16. Aben Ezra, 
Lowth, Gesenius, and others, explain peopile of my iirath as meaning simply 
the people at whom I am angry ; but a stronger meaning seems to be re- 
quired by the foim of the expression and the context. Cocceius, with per- 
verse ingenuity, refers the suffix in to Di?, which could not take it in 

construction, and translates the phrase 2 mpulwn excan descen ties meum, im- 
plying that they were (or had been) his people, but were now the objects 
of his'^ wTath. The Septuagint changes the sense by omitting Tinip 

Xap). The true sense is not ill expressed in the paraphrase of Forerius, 
populum qum diuitei tractare decievi, Piscator understands by the 

Jews exclusively, in which he is followed by Henderson, who argues from 
vers. 9-11, that the kingdom of the ten tribes is regarded in this passage as 
destroyed already. But, as Yitringa had before observed, the Assyrians 
did not reduce Judah to an extreme of desolation, and in Sennacherib’s in- 
vasion, Jerusalem, though pre-eminently guilty, was unharmed. Besides, 
the connection betw^cen this and the next chapter forbids the exclusive re- 
ference to Judah, 

7. The Assyrian is now described as an unconscious mstrument in 
God’s hand, and as entertaining in his own mind nothing but ambitious plans 
of universal conquest. And he (Assyria personified, or the king of Assyria) 
not so will think (will not imagine for what purpose he was raised up, or 
will not mtend to execute my will), and his heart not so will think (or 
purpose) ; for (on the contrary) to destroy (is) in his hearty and to cut 
off nations not a few, i. e, by a litotes common in Hebrew, very many na- 
tions, According to Cocceius, HDI' p (from HDn, to resemble) means he 
will not (or does not) think as I do. But the sense of imagining or pur- 
posing appears to he fully justified by usage. 

8. This verse introduces the proof and illustration of his selfishness 

and pride. For he will say (or giving it a descriptive form, he saijs) are not 
my 2 ^^inc€S altogether kings, or at the same time kings, mere princes with 
respect to me, hut kings as to all the world besides ? By exalting his tri- 
butary prmces or the nobles of his court, he magnifies himself the more. 
The oriental monarchs, both in ancient and modern times, have affected the 
title of Gieat King (Isa. xxxvi. 4 ; Hos. viii. 10), and King of kings (Ezek. 
XXVI. 7;. Ban. li. 37), corresponding to the Greek gAyakot ^affiXeig, jSairtX^Tg 
^ccctkmv, and the Persian This is the more offensive because' 

such titles properly belong to God alone (Ps. xev. 3 ; Ban. ii. 47, viii. 25 ; 
Mat. V. 35). 

9. Having boasted of his princes, he now boasts of his achievements. 
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Is not Cahto like Carchemisli ^ Have they not been equally subdued by 
me is not Hammatli like A) pad ^ Ot is not Samaria like Damascus ? 

Similar boastings were uttered by Eabshakeh (chap, xxxvi. 19, 20, xxxvii. 12, 
13). These conquests were the more remaikable because so speedily achieved, 
and because the Assyrians had before confined themselves within their own 
limits. All the towns named were farther noith than Jerusalem and pro- 
bably commanded the navigation of the two great rivers, Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Carohernibh was a fortified town on an island in the Euphrates, 
at the mouth of the Chaboras, called by the Greeks KifATjffm, and in Latin 
Cercusium. It had its own king (Isa. xxxvii. 13) and its own gods (Isa. 
xxxvi. 19), and was taken by Tiglath-pilcser (2 Kings xv. 29). Calno was 
the Ctesiphon of the Greeks, on the east bank of the Tigris opposite Se- 
leucia. It IS identified by Kimchi with the Galneh of Gen. x. 10, and by 
Bochart with the Canneh of Ezek. xxvii 23. Hamath was a city of Syria, 
on the Orontes, the mouth of which river, accoiding to Keith (Land of Is- 
rael, chap. 11 . § 3), IS the entering into Hamath^ sometimes mentioned as the 
northern boundary of Canaan in its widest extent (Num. xxxiv. 8; Jos. xiii. 
5). It was called by the Greeks Epiphama, Abulfeda, the Ai*abian his- 
torian, reigned there about the beginning of the fourteenth century. It is 
now one of the largest towns in Asiatic Turkey, having about 100,000 in- 
habitants. Arpad, another town of Syiia, near Hamath, with which it is 
several times named. Junius and Paulus regard it as the name of a region. 
Grotms, Doderlein, and others, confound it with Aivad in Phenicia (Gen. 
X. 8) , but none of the ancient versions do so, and 1 is not interchangeable 
with It is mentioned last m Jer. xlix. 23, and is probably no longer in 
existence. Accor dmg to Jerome, there were two Hamaths, one the same 
with Epiphania, the other with .^tioch, the Hamath Rabba of Amos vi. 2. 
Yitringa supposes the Hamath here mentioned to be, not the Epiphania, but 
the* E mesa (or Emissa) of the Greek and Roman writers. The latest au- 
thorities are all m favour of the other explanation. According to Jarchi, 
the Assyrian in this verse is still boasting of his tributaries — as the sons of 
Carchomish are princes and rulers, so are those of Calno ” — which is alto- 
gether arbitrai'y. The Targum, followed by Aben Ezra, Calvin, and Gill, 
refers the questions of this verse to the future. Shall not Calno he as 
Catchemish ? e. as I have subdued Carchemish, shall I not in like manner 
subdue Calno ^ But the great majority of writers understand the passage as 
explained above, although they differ in the form of their translations. 
Some adhere strictly to the form of the origmai without supplying anything 
(Yulgate, Calvin, Cocceius, Yitringa). Some supply the present of the 
verb to he (Luther, Piscator, Clericus, Lowth, Barnes, Henderson, Ewald, 
Knobel). Some introduce another verb — shall it not perish (Aben Ezra)— 
did it not happen (ging’s nicht ? Gesenius, Hitzig, Hendewerk, Umbreit). 
J. B. Michaelis omits the interrogation, and the Peshito substitutes behold ! 
— i<b as usual, continues the interrogative introduced by (Nordhei- 

mer, § 1090, 4, a). It is most exactly rendered or not (oder nicht), by 
Hendewerk, Ewald, and Umbreit — less exactly, as a simple interrogative 
without negation, by Luther, Lowth, Barnes, and Henderson — as a negative 
interrogation, but without expressing by Hitzig and Yitringa — as a 
mere disjunctive (oder) by Gesenius. 

10. As my hand hath found {i. e. reached and seized) the idol’hingdoms 
(worshippers of idols ) — and their images (Anglice, whose images were more) 
than (those of) Jerusalem and Samaria — ^the apodosis of the sentence 
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follows in the next verse. Barnes explains found as meaning found them 
helpless; and J. H Michaelis,/ow??c? strength to suldue them; both which 
are forced and arbitrary. Gesenms, Maurer, IJmbreit, suppose it to mean 
struck^ as an arrow /nzrZs the mark; but this idea is rather implied than ex- 
pressed, both here and in Ps. xxi 9, 1 Sam. xxiii, 17. The ideas natur- 
ally suggested are those of detecting and i caching The original import of 
is retained in translation by Cocceius and Yitringa (regna nibili), both 
of whom however understand it to mean idols. The singular form is re- 
tained by Thcodotion (roD g/SeuXou), the Yulgate (regna idoli), and Umbreit 
(dcs Qotzen). Ewald renders the whole phiase Gotzen- Lander, Cocceius 
supposes that in using this expression, the king of Assyria is made to speak 
lather in the person of a Jew than in his own (pro eo guod requirebat 
^fs'TTov personae, substituitur quod requuit veritas rei). Grotius under- 
stands him to express contempt of these foreign gods as in their nature 
inferior to his own; but the leference is rather to their having proved 
unable to protect their votaries. The heathen nations of antiquity do not 
seem to have denied the real existence and divinity of one another’s gods, 
but merely to have claimed superior honours for then own. — Instead of the 
comparative sense than, the Yulgate gives to P its local sense of from (de), 
which seems to mean that the idols of the kingdoms were derived from 
Israel, a fact which Jar chi docs not scruple to assert, though not only un- 
supported but directly contradicted by all history. Yatablus gives the same 
construction but refers the words, with less improbability, to the inferior 
and dependent towns of Israel, as having learned idolatiy from the royal 
cities. On the whole, however, though the sentence is at best obscure, the 
most satisfactory construction, both in a grammatical and historical point of 
view, is that adopted by the great majority of writers, not excepting the 
most learned of the Eabbins, David Elimchi, and which takes as a par- 
ticle of comparison. Kimchi and Calvin govern Samaria and Jerusalem 
directly by the preposition ; most other wTiters repeat images before them. 
The point of the comparison is not expressed in the original ; those versions 
are too definite which render it more numerous, more precious, or more 
powerful, as all these particulars may he included. The second clause 
is parenthetical, and disturbs the structure of the sentence by leaving the 
comparison, with which it opens, incomplete, although the remainder is 
sujEciently imphed in the parenthesis itself. As my hand hath found the idoL 
"kingdoms [so shall it find Samaria and Jerusalem]. This, which would seem 
to he the natural apodosis, is formerly excluded but substantially supplied by the 
last clause of the sentence as it stands. As if he had said, Since my hand 
has found the idol-kingdoms whose images exceeded those of Jerusalem and 
Somalia, much more shall it find Jerusalem and Samaria themselves.” But 
instead of protasis without an apodosis, Gesenius and Maurer describe the 
sentence as a double protasis with one apodosis. As my hand has found 
the idol-kingdoms (whose images exceeded those of Jerusalem and Samaria), 
and as I have done to Samaria itself, shall I not, &c.” This supposes 
Samaria to be regarded, even in ver. 10, as already conquered. 

11. Shall I not, as 1 have done to Samaria and to her idols, so do to 
Jermahm and her godsf The interrogative particijile, which properly 
belongs to the second verb, is placed at the beginning of the sentence, in 
order to give prominence to its interrogative form, which involves an affir- 
mation of the strongest kind. This effect is wholly neutralized by rendering 
much more furthermore (Hendewerk), yes (Ewald), of behold 

(Gesenius, Hitzig). Because an interrogative consiametion is employed in 
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Hebrew where in other tongues a simple exclamation would be used, it does 
not Mow that the one can be substituted for the other without doing 
violent * to the usage and genius of the language. The facts alleged by 

Gesenius (in his Thesaurus, s. y.), that as used in the Books of 
Ehngs, IS generally changed m Chronicles to and that the Septuagint 
frequent!;^ translates the foimer /5 o'j, may prove a change of idiomatic usage, 
but cannot change the meaning of itself, or make that meaning less 
acceptable to every unsophisticated taste than the arbitrary substitute pro- 
posed. Btili more objectionable is the omission of altogether. Luther, 
Yitfinga, and J. D. Michaehs, give the verb in this interrogation, a sub- 
junctive form, — ma\j^ mighty could, or slioidd I not do'^ It is best, however, 
to letam the simple future, as most writers do. — The English Yersion and 

Some others use the same word to translate and rT'DVy, which are in 

fact syrfonymous, although the latter signifies originally U ouUe, sorrow, with 
reference perhaps to the ultimate effect of image worship on the worshijipers. 
The two words are differently rendered by the Septuagint {^sioo^oi^rag, 
sIBuiXo/g), the Yulgate (idolis, simulacns), the Targum, Junius, Yitringa, 
Gesenius, Ewaid, Lowth (idols, images). 

12. To the boastful speech of the Assyrian succeeds a prediction of his 
fate. Although he had been suffered to proceed so far, and would be 
suffered to proceed still further, in the work of subjugation, till he reached 
the veiy verge of Zion and the poitals of Jerusalem; God had determined 
that the work should go no further, but be there cut short by the infliction 
of a signal vengeance on the selfishness and pride of the invader. And it 
shall he {i. e. the end of ail his glorying shall be) that the Lord will cut all 
his worh short at mount Zion and at Jerusalem, (Yes, even there) ivill 1 
visit (t. e. manifest my presence for the purpose of inflicting punishment) on 
the fruit (or outward exhibition) of the greatness of heart (t. c. arrogance 
and pride) of the king of Assyria, and on the ostentation (or display) of 
Jus loftiness of eyes (or looks, a common Scriptural expression for great 
haughtiness. His loorh may mean the Assyrian’s work of conquest, or 
the Lord’s own woik of punishment, in reference either to Assyria or 
Israel. Either of these senses may be preferred without effect upon the 
meaning of the sentence. By the destmetion of Sennacherib’s army, God 
may be said to have cut short the work of that invader, or to have cut short 
his own work by accomplishing his purpose of destruction, or to have cut 
short his own work of punishing his people, by relieving them from danger. 
The last of these senses may, however, be retained, and yet the general 
meaning of the first clause wholly altered, as is actually done by nearly all 
interpreters, who take in the sense of when, and read the clause as it is 
rendered in the English Bible. It shall come to pass, xilieii the Lotd hath 
peiformeddus whole woik on mount Zion and in Jerusalem, that 1 will punish 
&:o., the instrument of punishment shall be destroyed as soon as it has 
done its work. According to this view of the passage, the completion^ of 
God’s work upon mount Zion is a previous condition of his punishing 
Assyria ; according to the other, the completion and the punislnnent ar-e 
one and the same thing. The former interpretation is that unanimously 
given by all writers known to me, excepting Hitzig, who adopts a singular 
construction of his own, disregarding the accents and connecting m mount 
Zion and Jerusalem with the second clause. He gives to however, 
like the rest, its more unfrequent sense of when, whereas the first interpre- 
tation above stated makes it as usual equivalent to 6V/. The principal 
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objection to this new construction, next to the great weight of authority 
against it, is the meaning which it puts upon the preposition before Zion 
and Jerusalem, This, it is said, can only mean iiithtn the walls, and can- 
not therefore have respect to the destruction of the host ivitJiout. But the 
preposition sometimes denotes mere proximity, even hen prefixed to nouns 
denoting place, e,ff, at the fountain, 1 Sam. xxix. 1, by the 

river of Chebar, Ezek. x. 15, and “iivn at the rock Oreb, in this very 
chapter, ver. 26. (See G-esenius’s Thesaurus, tom. i. p. 172.) To the 
common explanation it may be objected that does not mean simply to 
finish, but to finish abruptly or cut short (Isa. xxxviii. 12 ; Job. vi. 9), 
which is certainly not so appropriate to the deliberate execution of a pur- 
pose as to its sudden interruption. It is true that according to Cocceius, 
Yitnnga, and Gesenius (in Thesauro), there is an allusion to the weaver’s 
cutting out the wob when it is finished ; but there seems to be no sufficient 
giound for this assertion. J. D. Michaelis and Gesenius translate as 
a third person, -which removes the appearance of grammatical irregulaiity, 
but only by the sacrifice of strict adherence to the form of the original, 
which, when^ attainable, adds greatly to the value of a version, but in 
point of utility and taste. In this case the enallage is highly emphatic — 
the Lord will cut short” — ^yes, I will visit.” There is the same objec- 
tion to the gratuitous omission of by Luther. Clericus, Piscator, J. D. 
Michaelis, Gesenius, Henderson, and Ewald. That phrase is not an 
idiomatic pleonasm, or intended to determine the futurity of what directly 
follows — but an emphatic clause connectmg this verse with the one before 
it — q,d. such are the boasts and such the expectations of Assyria, hut it 
shall be, i, e. the end shall be, the end of all this glorying and of all those 
threats shall be, that the Loitl iiUl cut shoit, &c, J. D. Michaelis is singu- 
lar in gi-ving to the verb the sense of looking down upon (wird er 

hcrabblicken). Here, as in chap ix. 8, gieainess of heart is a temper oppo- 
site to that of the louly in heart and the^poor in spirit, who are represented 
in the New Testament as peculiarly acceptable to God (Mat. v. 8 ; xi. 29). 
According to Henderson, there is an implied antithesis between the looks 
considered as the leaves and the actions as the/na7 of the same tree, all 
which is more ingenious than natural. Gesenius and Maurer seem to 
restrict the meaning of to mere ostentation and parade; but it is 

best to take it in a wider sense, as including all the outward manifestations 
of an arrogant spirit. 

T,- Ass^Han is again introduced as speaking, and as arrogating to 

himself the two^most necessary (qualities of a successful ruler, to -wit, energy 
and wisdom military prowess and political sagacity. The last clause gives 
the proofs of the assertion in the first, and mentions three thmgs which the 
boasters had disposed of at his pleasure, political arrangements, money, and 
men. or le saith (m heart and life, if not in words) by the sti eiigtli of mu 
(own) hand I have done (all this), and by my (own) wisdom, for I am wise 
(as wen as strong), and (in the exercise of these two attributes) I remove 
the bounds of the nations, and rob their hoaids, and bring doun, like a mighty 
man (as I arn), the inhabitants, J. H. Michaelis takes hi the sense 
of making gam or profit, as in Ezek. xxviii. 4 ; but it is better to translate 
\ ^ 0726, and understand it as refeiTing to the series of successes 

just before enumerated. — Cocceius and Yitrmga make the next clause 
mean, te though my ivisdom that J have acted prudently, a construction 
far inferior m simplicity and strength, to the obvious and common one 
proposed above. The removing of the bounds appears to be explained 
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in the Targum as descriptive of his conquering progress from one pro- 
vince to another ; but the true sense is the more specific 

one of destroying the distinctions between nations by incorporation in a 
single empire. Dil^niT'riy is variously rendered by the Septuagmt (r^v 
aurwv), Junius (mstructissima loca eorum), and Cocceius (et fixa 
eorum), but according to its etymology denotes things laid up or 
kept in store for future use ; hence treasures, with particular refer- 
ence to their being hoarded. The Ken for is unnecessary, as 

the 3 in the latter is a cajoh veiitatis, denoting comparison, not with some- 
thing wholly difierent, but to the class to which the thing itself belongs. 
Thus like a mujhty man does not impty that the person spoken of was not 
of that description, but that he was — like a mujlity man oi hero as I am.” 
As the primary meaning of is to sit, some writers explain as 

meaning those who sit on high (Vulgate, J. D. Michaelis), or on thrones 
(G-esemns, Hendeweik, Ewald, Umbreit, Knobel), and ‘’riTl'in in the sense 
of displacing or dethroning. There is no necessity, however, for departing 
from the less poetical but more familiar sense, inhabitants and h) inging 
doirn, i,e. subduing. 

14, The rapidity and ease of the Assyrian conquests is expressed by a 
natural and beautiful comparison. In seizing on the riches of the nations, 
the conqueror had encountered no more difiiculty than if he had been 
merely taking eggs from a forsaken nest, without even the impotent resist- 
ance which the bird, if present, might have offered, by its cries and by the 
Happing of its wings, illy hand has Joiind (f.c. reached and seized) the 
shength (or more specifically, the pecuniary strength, the ivealth) of the 
nations, and like the gathering of (or as one gathers) eggsfoisaken, so have I 
gathered all the earth (i.c. all its inhabitants and their possessions), and 
theie was none that moved a wingy or opened a month, or chirped. — The 
present form, w^hich Hendewerk adopts throughout the verse, is equally 
gi’ammatical, but less in keeping with the context, which seems to represent 
the speaker as describing not his habits but his past exploits. Clericus 
renders by moenia, as being the strength or defences of a beseiged city, 
and the Vulgate takes it as an abstract meaning stiength itself, which is its 
primary import ; but interpreters are generally agreed in giving it the more 
specific sense of wealth, or strength derived from property, an idea which 
seems to be more fully expressed by our word substance. The meaning of 
is here again obscured in the English Version by the use of the 
singular foim people, for which Lowth has substituted 2 ^eoples, thereby con- 
veying the true sense of the original, but at the same time violating the 
prevalent usage of the English language. Hitzig gives to ^ the sense 
of reaching after; but according to usage and the common judgment of in- 
terpreters, the particle is here a mere connective of the verb and object. 
The infinitive construction is expressed in the passive form by the 

Vulgate (sicut colliguntur), Calvin, Clericus, and Vitiinga, and as a verb of 
the first person by Junius (quasi reciperem), and Cocceius (quasi auferrem), 
but as an indefinite construction by Luther (wie man aufrafft), and most 
modern writers. The pronoun before is omitted in some versions 

as unnecessary to the sense, but it is for that very reason emphatic, and 
adds to the boastful tone of the Assyrian’s language. Fiirst and Ewald 
follow some of the Eabbins in making which is elsewhere mtransitive, 
agree with (flatterden Fliigels), which is itself construed adverbially by 
Calvin (qui abigeret alfi) and Cocceius (divagans ala). The construction of 
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as a gerund by Clericus (ad pipiendum), and Gresenius (zum Gezirp), 
is a needless departure from the form of the oiiginal. The word ijecped 
(pipio) used m the English Yersion is not only obsolete, but liable to be 
confounded with another of like form from another root (See Richardson’s 
English Dictionary, vol. i. p. 1483.) The terms of the last clause may be 
understood as having reference to young birds ; but in that case there are 
two distinct comparisons confusedly mingled in one sentence. In either 
case the language is designed to be descriptive of entire non-resistance to 
the progress of the Assyrian conquests, and although designedly exagger- 
ated in expression, agrees well with the historical statements, not only of the 
Scriptures, but of CtesiaSjBcrosus, Herodotus, Diodorus, Justin, and Trogus, 
15. ^Yet in all this the Assyrian was but an instrument in God’s hand, 
and his proud self-confidence is therefore as absurd as if an axe, or a saw, 
or a rod, or a staff, should exalt itself above the person wielding it. S/tnll 
the aoce glorify itself ohove the (person) heiiing with it ? Ot shall the saw 
magnify itself above the (person) handling it ? (This is indeed) like a 
'lod's wielding those who wield it, like a stafs lifting (that which is) no wood 
(viz. a man). The idea is not merely that of boastful opposition but of 
preposterous inversion of the true relation between agent and instiumcnt, 
between mind and matter. — The potential form may or can the axe (Luther, 
Clericus, J. D. Michaelis), and the present form does the axe (Gesenius, 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, De Wette, Ewald), although not incorrect, are less 
emphatic than the future proper, shall the axe glorify itself? e, shall it 
he sfifiered so to do ? Would not such assumption, if it were possible, be 
intolerable ? Barnes corrects the common version by omitting the reflexive 
pronoun after boast, but does not simply mean to use boastful 

language, hut by boasting to exalt one’s self in comparison with others 
(Judges vii. 2). ^ The preposition therefore does not mean merely 2 ?i the 
presence of (Hitzig), nor even against (English Bible), but should have its 
proper sense of over or above, Lowth, Barnes, and Henderson omit the or 
before the second question, perhaps because the English Bible gives it in 
italics ; but the Hebrew word has often a disjunctive meaning, when pre- 
ceded in construction by the common inteiTogative particle. A figurative 
sense is put upon by Luther (trotzen), Gesenius (biustet), and the 

later German writers ; but the literal version magnify itself is perfectly 
intelligible, and retains the precise form of the original, is variously 
(Septuagint, Yulgate), shake Cahdn), guide (Cocceius), move 
(Clericus), &c. The essential idea is that of motion, deteimined and 
qualified by the nature of the thing moved. The Hebrew verb is specially 
appropriated to denote the handling or wielding of a tool or implement 
(Dent xxiii. 25, xxviii. 5 ; Exod. xx. 25). Piscator, Gataker, and others take 
the 3 before the verbs of the last clause as a specification of iimo^wlien one 
shakes a rod oi when a staff is lifted up— but this construction, althoiurh 
not ungrammatical, introduces several very harsh ellipses. A writer 
quoted by Yatablus takes the double ^3 as the sign of a comparison, as— so, 
but this would be compaiing a thing merely with itself. Most interpreters 
loUow the Septuagint version in rendering the particle as if. This is no 
doubt the sense, hut the precise construction is like the lifting of a staff, 
not in the passive sense of being lifted (w^ av ng hut in the 

a^ive one of lifting something else, like a rod's lifting those who lift it, 
lie eoastruetion wlue]i makes nx a preposition meaning in the power of. 

on, is arbitraiy in itself and does not j-ield so good a sense. 
a.ne vuigate, the Peshito, and the English Version, give Cl'in a reflexive 
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sense, and either read for or take the latter in the sense of agaimty 
as Calvin and Piscator do. The margin of the English Bible gives another 
version, which is that of Junius and Coeccius, and the one now commonly 
adopted as the simplest and most natoal. — Gesenius, Hitzig, De Wette, 
Ewald, Umbreit, Knobel, make a pliiralis majestaticiis designed to 

enhance the contrast between mind and matter. It is much more natural, 
however, to explain it as a plural proper, as is done by Maurer, Hende- 
werk, and Henderson. — As examples of misplaced ingenuity I add, that 
J. D. Michaelis (in his Notes for the Unlearned) explams as the stock 
or handle in distinction from the iron of the^axe or saw, and that De Dieu 
proposes to take as the plural of “in, a mountain — “as if the staff 
were mowitains, not a piece of wood” — a construction which is not only 
forced, but inconsistent with the strict correspondence of and DHPID. 
The same objection lies against Forerius’s construction of the last clause — 

“ as if the lifting of a staff (were) not (the lifting of) a piece of wood ,"' — 

Junius, Cocceius, and most later writers, understand as a peculiar 

idiomatic compound (like and Deut. xxxii. 21, and 

Isa, xxxi. 8, comp. Jer. v. 7), meaning that which is very far from 
being wood, of an opposite nature to wood, i. e. according to Cocceius and 
Henderson, God himself, but moio correctly man^ since the case supposed 
is that of a man brandishing a rod or staff, the i elation between them being 
merely used to illustrate that between Jehovah and Assyria, considered as 
his instrument. The last clause of this verse has not only been veiy vari- 
ously explained by modern writers, but given great difficulty to the old 
translators, as appears fiom their inconsistent and unmeaning versions of it. 

' 16. Theiejore (on account of this impious self-confidence), the Loid^ the 
Lord of hosts, will send upon his fat ones leanness, and iindei his glory shall 
bum a burning like the burning of Ji>e. The accumulation of divine names 
calls attention to the source of the threatened evil, and reminds the 
Assyrian that Jehovah is the only rightful Sovereign and the God of Battles. 
This combination occurs nowhere else, and even here above fifty manu- 
scripts and twelve printed editions read nirT» for and thereby assimilate 
the form of expression to that used m chap, i. 24, hi. 1, x. 38, xix. 5. This 
emendation ^s approved by Lowth, Ewald, and Henderson, who says that 
“in consequen 9 e of Jewish supeistition, the divine name has been tam- 
pered with by some copjdsi.” It is much more probable, however, that an 
unusual form was exchanged for a common one in a few copies, than that 
Jewish superstition tampered with the divine name in a single place, and 
left it untouthed in at least four others. — Gesenius and De Wette use the 
present form sends ; but in a case of threatening, the future proper is far 
more appropriate. This particular form of the Hebrew verb is often used 
with the same preposition to denote the infliction of penal sufferings. The 
best translation, therefore, is not send among but seiid upon, implying the 
action of a higher power (compare Ezek. vii. 3 and v. 7). Hitzig regards 
as an abstract mefmmg fatnesses or fatness, and Cocceius, Yitringa, 
and J. H. Michaelis translates it by a plural neuter (pmguia) meaning fat 
things or parts ; Ewald more explicitly, his fat limbs; which supposes an 
allusion to a body. Most interpreters, however, understand it as an epithet 
of persons (fat ones), as in Ps. Ixxviii. 31, viz., the Assyrian warriors or 
their chiefs, so called as being stout and lusty. The sending of leanness 
upon them seems to be a figure for the reduction of their strength, with or 
without allusion to the health of individuals. Some suppose an exclusive 
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reference to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army, others a more general one 
to the decline of the Assyrian power. Both are probably included, the first 
as one of the most striking indications of the last. By ghiy we are not to 
understand the splendid dress of the Assyrian soldiers (Jarchi), nor the army 
(Yitringa), nor the great men of the army or the empire (Lowth), nor the 
glorying or boasting of the king (Kimchi), but magnificence and greatness 
in the general, civil and military, moial and material. The preposition 
Jinn may either mean instead of, in exchange for (Peshito), or m the place 
of, i. e. in the place occupied by Junius), or literally under', which is pro- 
bably the true sense, as it agrees best with the figure of a fire, which is then 
described as kindled at the bottom of the splendid fabric, with a view to its 
more complete destruction. — Luther, Calvin, the English Yeision, and some 
others, make a transitive verb meaning to kindle and agi’eeing with 
Jehovah, or the king of Assyria ; but in all the other places where it occurs 
it is intransitive, and is so rendered by the Yulgate (ardebit) and the recent 
writers, agreeing with 'np\ which is not here an infinitive, though so ex- 
plained by Cocceius (ardebit ardendo), but a noun. Cocceius is singular in 
supposing that this last clause is descriptite of the rage and spite excited in 
Sennacherib by his fii’st repulse from Judah. Other interpreters regard it 
as descriptive of the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army, as caused by a burn- 
ing disease or pestilential fever (Junius, J. H. Michaelis, J. D. Michaelis) 
— others more naturally as a lively figure for the suddenness, completeness, 
and rapidity of the destruction, without direct allusion to the means or cause 
(Calvin, Clencus, Yitringa, Bosenmiiller, Barnes, Henderson). Gesenius, 
who excludes any special reference to Sennacherib’s army, understands by 
the fire here described the flames of war in general. 

17. And the light of Israel shall he for a fire (L e. shall become one, or 
shall act as one), and his Holy One for a flame, and it shall hum and devour 
his (the Ass3nian’s) thorns and briers in one day [i, e. in a very short time). 
— always denotes light, literal or figurative. In the places cited by 
Barnes (chap. xliv. 16, xlvii. 14 ; Ezek. v. 2), the idea of fire is denoted 
by a cognate but distinct form ('11^5). According to Jarchi, the Light of 
Israel is the Law of God, while another rabbinical tradition applies it to 
Hezekiah. It is no doubt intended as an epithet of God himself, so called 
because he enlightened Israel by his Word and Spirit, and cheered them 
by the light of his countenance. There may be an allusion to the pillar of 
cloud, and some think to the angel of God’s presence who was in it. The 
Yulgate even renders in igne, which is wholly imauthorised. There 
seems to be no sufficient reason for supposing with Yitringa that the Pro- 
phet alludes to the worship of Light or the God of Light among the hea- 
then under the names "'ripog, Homs, probably derived from There 

seems to be an antithesis between light and fire. He who -was a light to 
Israel was a fire to Assyria. Some of the early Jews read as a plural, 
meaning his saints, i,e. the pious Jews in the days of Hezekiah. The 
thorns and the briers are explained by Jarcbi as a figure for the chiefs of 
the Assyrians~by Lowth, Ewald, TJmhreit and others, for the common 
soldiers as distinguished from the officers and princes, the forest- trees of the 
ensuing context — but by most interpreters, with more probability, as a figure 
for the whole body, either in allusion to their pointed weapons (Gesenius, 
Henderson), or to their malice and vexation of the Jews (Kimchi, Grotius, 
Hitzig), or to their combustible nature and fitness for the fire (Clericus, 
Barnes). Yitringa supposes a threefold allusion to their number and con- 
fusion as a great mixed multitude, their mischievous hostility, and their 
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impending doom. Here, as m the foregoing verso, fire is mentioned as a 
rapid and powerful consuming agent, wuthout express allusion to the manner 
or the means of the destruction threatened. 

18. And the gloiy he&Aij) oj his (the Ass^urian ’s) /orcsi mid his 
fruitful field, f)om soul to bochj(i.e. totBlly'), will he {the Lord) consume, and 
it shall be hhe the wasting away of a sick man . — Ciericus reads their forest, 
but the reference is not so much to the Assyiians collectively as to the lung 
who was their chief and representative By his Jorest some waiters under- 
stand Jus host collectively, hts individual soldiers or their arms being the 
tiees which composed it , others the chiaf men as distinguished from the 
multitude, the thonis and bners of the .verse preceding — The Vulgate, 
Ciericus, Eosenmuller and Augusti, take as a proper name {his Car- 

mel), the mountain or mountains of that name being noted for fertility. 
The name, however, is itself significant, being derived l3y some of the older 

writers from a pasture, and ^^,fidl (Yitnnga), or to cut (Bochart) 
— by others from a vineyard, and the name of God, a vineyai'd of 
God, ue. a choice or fruitful vineyard (Lowth, Lee) — but by most of the 
recent lexicographers from a vineyard, with the addition of making it 
diminutive (Gesenius, Winer, Purst). In its primary import it may be 
applied to any highly cultivated or productive spot, a garden, vineyard, 
orchard, or the like, and its appropriation as a proper name is altogether 
secondary. Henderson renders it plantation. Here it may either be equi- 
valent and parallel to forest, m which case it would signify a paik stocked 
with choice and noble trees (Gesenius, ITitzig, Hendewerk, De Wette) — or 
it may be in antithesis to forest, and denote a cleared and cultivated field 
(Ewald, Umbreit, &c.). Kimchi vfould understand by foiest the chief 
men, and hjfiiiitful field their wealth and especially their military stores. 
Yitringa thinks it possible that hhe foiest is Nineveh the royal city, the 
Jnatful field the country at large, and the gloiy of both, the wealth and 
magnificence of the whole empire, as concentrated and displayed in Sennach- 
erib’s army. The obvious and true interpretation is, that the Prophet 
meant to represent the greatness of Ass^mia under figures borrowed from the 
vegetable world, and for that purpose uses terms descriptive of the most im- 
pressive aspects under which a fruitful land presents itself, forests and har- 
vest-fields, the two together making a complete pictoe, without the necessity 
of giving to each part a distinctive import. The forest and the f uitful field, 
here applied to Assyria, are applied by Sennacherib himself to Israel (chap, 
xxxvii. 24). Cocceius and Yitringa construe as an absolute nomina- 
tive — and as to the gloiy — but it is rather governed by the verb in the 
next clause. — As the terms soul and flesh are strictly inapplicable to the 
trees and fields, we must either suppose that the Prophet here discards his 
metaphor, and goes on to speak of the Assyrians as men, or that the phrase 
is a proverbial one, meaning body and soul, i. e. altogether, and is here ap- 
plied without regard to the primary import of the terms, or their agreement 
with the foregoing figures. Either of these explanations is better than to 
understand the clause with Yatablus, as meanmg that the fire would not 
only take away the hves (^J^S.3) of the Assyrians, but consume their bodies 
(n^l) — or with the Dutch Annotators, that the destruction would extend 
both to men and to beasts — or with Musculus, that the progress 

of the fatal stroke would be not ab extra but ah mtra, which J. D. Michaelis 
regards as an exact description of the plague. — In the English Version, the 

construction is continued from the preceding verse, as if and the verbs 
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of tliat V6rs6 e cominon siibj6ct. 3ut as tbosG V6ibs wGrc fGiniiiiiie to 

agree with so this is masculine to agree with Jehovah, or the Light 

of Israel, or the Angel of his Presence. Henderson restores the Hebrew 
collocation, but makes it the subject of the verb consume. Lo\^th and 
Barnes more correctly supply he. This verb is rendered by a passive or a 
neuter in the Vulgate, Luther, and August!, as if it weie the Kal and not 
the Piel. The same construction is ascribed to the Peshito in the Latin 

version of the London Polyglot ; but as the Syriac verb ^i^bas both 

an active and a neuter sense, and as the rest of the clause is in exact 
accordance with the Hebrew text, this translation does injustice to the 
faithfulness and skill of that celebrated version. — Some of the recent 
versions render n'»n'! ,so that it is (E^vald, Umbreit), or so that he is (Hende- 
werk). Cocceius makes CiOJ the nominative before Junius the nomi- 
native after it. The most natural construction is to read with Hendewcik, 
he shall he {i. e, the king of Assyria), or with the English Bible, they shall 
be, i,e. the Assyrians collectively, or with Hitzig indehnilely, it shall he, i.e^ 
the end, issue, consequence, shall be, or the final state of things shall be. — 
The remaining woids of the vei se have been very variously explained. Junius 
takes ^ as a particle of time, which sense it often has before the infinitive : 
as {t, e. when) he decays. All other wiiteis seem to give it its usual com- 
parative meaning. Ahen Ezra makes a noun analogous in form to- 
Tip', in ver. 16. All other writers seem to make it the infinitive of to 
meit^ dissolve, or waste away, hterally or figuratively, with fear, grief, or 
disease. — Jarchi explains DDj as a cognate form to DD and as being the 
name of a worm or insect which corrodes wood — he shall he hjte the xvastinfj 
of a wood- worm — t.e. pulverised. The ancient versions make the- 
participle of DpJ q. D1J) to fee, and Junius reads the whole clause thus 
— and it shall he {i. e. this shall come to pass) when the Jiujitiie shall 
melt auay (or be destroyed) — t.e. when Sennacheiib, fieeing horn Judah, 
shall be murdered at home. Cocceius explains CiCDi to mean that which is 
lofty or eminent, and takes it as the subject of HTT — that which is lofty shall 
he like corni-ption oi decay. Kimchi derives the meaning of DD3 from 
an ensign or standard — like the fainting of an ensign or as when a stanclaid- 
hearer fills (the soldieis fly). This is followed by Calvin, by the French, 
Butch, and Enghsh Versions, by Vatablus, Piscator, Gataker, and Cleiicus 
(who explains ODD of the standard-hearer’s heart failing him). To this 
it has been objected, that never means a military standard, but a signal 
or a signal-pole, and that no such effect as that supposed would necessarily 
follow from the flight or the fall of an ensign. The first of these objections 
applies also to the very different interpretation of Tremellms— mid he shall 
he a standard-heai er (to the Assyrians) at the time of (their) decline. The 
most recent writers are agi’eed in adopting the derivation of DDj proposed 

by Hezel and Schelling, who compare it with the Syriac to be sick 

(whence the adj'ective . m i L and explain the clause to mean it (or he) 
is (or shall he) like the fainting {or xcasting aiiag) of a sick man. None 
of the ancient version give a literal translation of this clause. The 
Septuagint renders both CDD and Dpi by 6 puyuv, and adds dm tpXoyhg 
xaiofisvyig, upon which Lowth does not hesitate to found a change of text. 
The Chaldee paraphi-ase is, cmd he shcdl be holen and a fugitive; the Syriac, 
he shall he as if he had not been ; the Latin, ent teirore prof iigus. To these 
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may be added Lutber’s — he shall waste away and disa.j)pear , and Augiibti’B 
— tJwe shall remain a wasted body. This disposition to paraphrase the 
clause instead of translating it, together with the Tarioiis w^ays in which it 
is explained, may serve to shew how difficult and doubtful it has seemed to 
all interpreters, ancient and modern. The paronomasia in the original is 
not very happily copied by Gresenius — ivte einei hinschniaehtet in Ohnmacht. 

19. And the le^t (or lemnant) of the trees of Jus finest shall be few, and a 

child shall luite them, i.e. make a list or catalogue, and by implication 
number them. — The singular form of is retained in translation by the 
Yulgatc and Calvin (reliquiae hgni), and the sense of wood, though in the 
plural, by Junius (reliqua hgua). His forest is omitted by Hendewerk, 
changed to thisjoiest by J. D. Michaehs, to the forest by Crcsenius, and to 
their forest by Clericus. The Septuagint substitutes aw aWorv, and the 
Targum an explanatory paraphrase, the rest of his men of rear, — In the 
Hebrew idiom, number , when absolutely used, has an opposite meaning to 
its usual sense in English and in Latin. By a number, we generally mean 
a considerable number, Horace says, nos niimenis sum us, meaning, ice are 
many (numerous) ; but in Hebrew, men of number is a few men (Gen. 
xxxiv. 30; Dent. iv. 27, xxxiii. 6). The idea seems to be that small 
amqrmts may easily be reckoned, with some allusion, Rosenmuller thinks, 
tq the ancient usage of weighing large, and counting only small sums. 
Thus Cicero speaks of treasures so vast ut jam appendantur non mime- 
'lenlitr pecunice, and Ovid says, of another kind of property, pauperis est 
numeiare pecus. The same idiom exists in Arabic, the numbered days often 
mentioned in the Koran being explained by the commentators to mean few, 
— The plm’al Vn^ may eithe^' agree with as a collective, or with a plural 
understood — as for the rest, they shall he few. So J. H. Michaelis and 
Bosenmuller. In order to remove the ambiguity, the words are 

paraphi’astically rendered by the Vulgate (prae paucitate numerabuntur), 
Luther, Vitringa, J. H. Michaelis, Ewald, Umbreit. The English^ version 
and some others simply substitute for its peculiar idiomatic sense of 
few, — According to Eosenmiiller, there is an allusion in the last clause to a 
child just beginning to count, and as yet only able to reckon on its fingers, 
which he thinks will account for the rabbinical tradition that a definite 
number (ten) is here predicted, and that just this number of Sennacherib’s 
army did m fact escape Gill quotes another Jewish legend wffiich reduces 
the number to five and specifies the persons. The first of these traditions 
is explained by Jarchi as involving an allusion to the letter yodh (the alpha- 
betic representative of 10), as the smallest and simplest of the Hebrew 
characters, so that a child who was barely able to form this one would bo 
competent to write down the number of those who should escape the 
slaughter. According to Gataker and Knohel, the idea is, that there would 
be no need of an inspector or a muster-master, any child would be able to 
discharge the office. 

20. And it shall be (or come to pass) %n that day (that is, after these 
events have taken place), that the remnant of Isr'ael, and the escaped of the 
house of Jacob, shall no longer add {i.e. continue) to lean upon their srniter 
(him that smote them), hut shall lean upon Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, 
in truth. There is here an allusion to the circumstances which gavo 
rise to this whole prophecy. Ahaz, renouncing his dependence upon 
God, had sought the aid of Assyria, which secured his deliverance from pre- 
sent danger, but subjected the kingdom to worse evils from the very power 
to which they had resorted. But even these oppressions were to have an 
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end in the destruction of the hostile power ; and when this should take 
place, Judah, now instructed by experience, would no longer tmst in tyrants, 
but sincerely in Jehovah. Cocceius, Brentius, and Schmidius, refer this 
promise to the times of Chiist exclusively, because this is the usual applica- 
tion of the phrase that day, because reliance upon God in truth is a pecu- 
liar promise of the new dispensation ; because Israel did continue to rely on 
foreign aid, even after the decline of the Assyrian pover , and because vers. 
22, 23, are referred by Paul (Bom. ix. 27, 28) to the times of the New 
Testament. But since this prophecy immediately follows and precedes pre- 
dictions of the downfall of Assyria, and since that power seems distinctly 
mentioned in the phrase inSD, it is not unreasonable to conclude, that in that 
day means afte) that event, and tha.t the reference is not to a sudden and 
immediate effect, but to a gradual result of the divine dispensations, so that 
what is here predicted, though it began to be fulfilled from the time of that 
catastrophe, did not receive its final consummation before Christ’s appear- 
ance. On this supposition, w^e are bettor able to explain the }einnani of 
Js) nel, as meanmg not merety those left in Judah after the carrying away 
of the ten tribes — nor the Jews themselves who should outlive the Assyrian 
oppressions, and to whom the same phrase is applied, 2 Kings xix. 4, 31 ; 
XXI. 14 — nor merely the Jews who should return from the Babylonish exile, 
and to whom it is applied, Hag. i. 2, Zech. viii. 6 — nor merely the spiritual 
Israel, the 'remnant according to the election of grace, Bom. xi. 5 — but 
all these at once, or rather in succession, should be taught the lesson of 
exclusive reliance upon God, by his judgments on his enemies. — The verbal 
form shall add (expressing continued or repeated action), is suppressed 
not only in the English Yersion, but in many others, including the most 
recent. It is retained in the ancient versions and by Calvin and Cocceius, 
and accommodated to the idiom of other languages by Junius (pergat) 
Align sti (fortfahren), Hendewerk (aufhdren). — The verb stag, used in the 
English Version to translate is equivocal, hke peep in ver. 14, because 
now employed chiefiy in another sense. The idea expressed by the Hebrew 
word is simply that of leaning for support — Calvin renders the 1 at the 
beginning of the last clause for, and Hitzig no i Its true force may be best 
conveyed in English by the simple adversative hit. For the usage of the 
phrase mde supra, chap. i. 9. By the phrase in truth, Cocceius 

understands that the elect should trust in the reality, as distinguished from 
the types and shadows of the old economy. The common and obvious 
interpretation is, that they should trust God in sincerity, as opposed to a 
mere hypocritical profession, and with constancy, as opposed to capricious 
vacillation. 

21. A remnant shall return , a remnant of Jacob, to God Almighty, 
There is an obvious allusion in these words to the name of the Prophet’s 
non Shear- Jashub, mentioned inchap. vii. 8. As the people were probably 
familiar with this name, its introduction here would be the more significant. 
The Targum expounds the 'remnant of Jacob to mean those who have not 
smned, or have turned from sin.” It really means those who should survive 
(^d’s judgments threatened m this prophecy, not merely the Assyrian inva- 
sion or the Babylonish exile, but the whole* series of remai'kable events, by 
which the history of the chosen people would be marked, including the 
destruction and dispersion of the nation by the Bomans. There is no need, 
as Henderson supposes, of supplying the words and only in the text or in 
translation. That idea, as Hitzig well observes, is suggested by the repeti- 
tion. The return here spoken of is one that was to take place at various 
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tiroes and in various circumstancey. Under the old dispensation, the pro- 
phecy was verified in the conversion of idolatrous Jews to the worship of 
Jehovah, or of wicked Jews to a godly life, by means of them afiiictioos — 
under the new, in the admission of believing Jews to the Christian Church, 
and prospectively in the general conversion of Israel to God, which is yet to 
be expected, Grotius imagines that the return here mentioned is that of the 
Jews, whom Sennacherib’s invasion had assembled in Jerusalem, to their 
own homes , but this is directly contradicted by the words that follow, to 
the ymghty God, which in that case would mean nothmg. These words are 
understood by Gcsenius, Hitzig, andDe Wette, here as in chap. ix. 5, to mean 
mighty hero. Hendewerk, Umbieit, and Knobel, with all the early waiters, 
give the woids their proper sense. They shall letarn to Him who has thus 
shewn himself to be the mighty God Jarchi supposes a special allubiou to 
the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army; Clericus, to the impotence of idols, 
from whoso worship they would turn to that of the true God, the God truly 
and exclusively omnipotent. The piesent form given to the verb turn by 
the recent German writers, is less suited to so manifest a promise than the 
proper futm’e. — The definite article (the remnant), which is used in the 
English Version and by Barnes, is less exact than the indefinite one em- 
ployed by Lowth and Henderson, 

22. The Prophet now explains his use of the word remnant, and shews 
that the threatening wEich it imolves is not inconsistent w'lth the ancient 
promises. For though thy people, 0 Israel (or Jacob), shall he like the 
sand of the sea {m multitude), only a remnant of them shall return. A 
consumption n decreed, ove) flowing (with) righteousness. The first clause 
is explained by Augusfci, Hitzig, Hendewerk, De Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, 
as expressive only of a possible contingency (icere thy people, or even if 
thy peojde ivere) — by Luther, Gesenius, and Barnes, as referring to their 
actual condition (though thy people he now numerous) — but more correctly 
by Calvin, Cocceius, and Lowth, as relating to a certain event, but one 
still future (though thy joeople shall he or is to be). There seems, as Cal- 
vin says, to be allusion to the promises given to the Patriarchs (e g. Gen. 
xiii. 16, xxii. 17), and repeated by the Prophets (e.g. Hos. ii. 1), the ful- 
filment of which might have seemed to be precluded by the threatemng in 
ver. 21 — to prevent which false conclusion, Isaiah here repeats the thi'eat- 
eningwith the promise — “though thy people shall indeed be numerous, yetf 
&G. This particle, supplied in the Enghsh Version, though unnecessary, 
does not “ evidently obscure the sense ” (Barnes), hut makes it clearer by 
rendering more prominent the apparent opposition betw^een the threatening 
and the promise. — Isi ael is taken in the Septuagmt and English Version, 
and by Henderson, as a nominative in apposition yjAA thy people, God him- 
self being the object of address ; hut the better and more usual construction 
regards Israel as a vocative. The name may be understood as that of the 
nation ; but there is more force in the language of (we suppose, with Calvin), 
an apostrophe to Israel or Jacob as the common anceste, thus keeping up 
a distinct allusion to the ancient promises. Thy people will then mean thy 
postenty — not the ten tribes exclusively, nor Judah exclusively, but the 
whole race without distinction. — Like the sand of the sea does not mean 
scattered and despised, as Augusti strangely imagines, but innumerable 
as in every other case where the comparison occurs (e. g. Gen. xxii. 17 ; 
Ps. cxxxix. 18 ; Hos. li. 1 ; cf. Gen. xiii. 16). Henderson explains 1- to 
hm, i. e. to God, as in Hos. xii. 6 ; but it rather means m it, i. e. in thy 
people, as wo express proportion by saying “ one in ten.’' It is retained 
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by Cocceius (in eo), Umbreit (darm), and Ewald (darunter) ; but in order 
to avoid the ambiguity arising from a difference of idiom, the m may bo 
exchanged for of or pom^ as in the ancient versions and by most modem 
•writers. Gescnius, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and De Wette, use the present 
form retiuns, which is not so natural m this connection as the future given 
by Ewald, Umbreit, and all the older writers. The return predicted is not 
merely that from the Babylonish exile, but a return to God by true repent- 
ance and conversion, as the only means of salvation — lehquiae convertentur 
(Yulgate). That a remnant only should escape, implies of course a general 
destruction, which is positively foretold in the last clause. Grotius and 
Clericus explain PvH to mean a lecKoning, or a sinn as determined by a 
icckoning, here applied to the remnant of Israel as a small number, easily 
computed. This, according to Clericus, is also the meaning of the Yulgate 
version, consummatio. Forerius and Sanctius understand by it the rem- 
nant itself, as having been almost consumed , De Dieu, a decree or deter- 
mination; J. D. Michaelis, the accomplishment or execution of a purpose; 
but the simple and true meaning is consumption or destruction, as in 
Dent, xxviii. 65. Forerius strangely understands to mean a haiiow 
or a tJuesliing'macJuiie, figui’atively applied to the sufferings of the people. 
Some explain it as an adjective, meaning sevefe (Umbreit) or cotain (Yata- 
blus) — the Yulgate as a participle, meaning shoitened. Aben Ezra gives 
the true explanation of the word, as a participle meaning decreed, deter- 
mined (1 Kings XX. 40). Henderson supposes an allusion to the primary 
moaning of the verb (to cut, carve, or engrave), implymg permanence 
and immutability. Junius and Clericus make this phrase dependent on 
as a transitive verbal form; but it is rather to be construed with 
the substantive verb understood — a consumption is decreed — or as a subject 
with as a predicate — the consumption decreed {is) oiei flowing, i,e. 
overflows — a metaphor frequently applied to invading armies (chap. viii. 8, 
xxviii. 15, 18; Dan. xi. 20, 22) — so that there is no need of attaching to 
the Chaldee sense of hastening, as proposed by Clericus. He also 
makes it agree with the name of God, as Grotius does with remnant ; 
but it really agrees with consumption. Eighteousness, according to De 
Dieu, here means goodness m general and mercy in particular. Calvin 
and Grotius too explain it to mean piety or virtue ; but Yitringa and others 
take it more coiTectly in its strict sense of retributive and punitive justice. 
A preposition is supplied before it by the Septuagint {h bmambvif) and 
Umbreit (mit Gerechtigkeit), maldug it merely an attendant circumstance. 
Gesenius, Hitzig, Maurer, Hendewerk, De Wette, make it the object of 
considered as an active verb — floating righteousness m, ?. e. bringing 
it in like a flood. Ewald and others make the noun an adverbial accusa- 
tive — fioicing or overfiowing (with) righteousness. The sense is not that 
the remnant of Israel should be the means of flooding the world with 
righteousness (Calvin), nor that they should be full of it themselves (Gro- 
tius), but that the destruction of the great mass of the people would be an 
event involving an abundant exhibition of God’s justice. This clause is 
therefore not, as De Dieu alleges, a direct promise of deliverance to the 
elect, but a threatening of destruction to the reprobate. 

23. This verse contains a further explanation of the Xor a 

consumption even (the one) determined, (is) the Lord, Jehovah of hosts, 
making (or alout to make) in the midst of all the earlli. — Angusti makes 
a verb (abgemessen ist), Yitringa a participle (consummatum. Cleri- 
cus takes it as a noun, but in the sense of sum or reckoning, Lowth in that 
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of full decree. Castellio has slaughter, which is too specific ; Gesenius 
wasting, which is not strong enough. Most writers follow the ancient ver- 
sion in translating it consumption or destruction. Castalio and TJmbreit 
make an adjective, moaning cruel or severe. The Targum seems to 

treat it as an adjective without a substantive, used as a noun, synonymous 
with n'?5 . Cocccius, Junius, Gesenius, Ewald, and others, give it the 
sense of something decreed, a decree, a judgment It may, however, be 


more strictly understood as a passive participle agreeing with — a con- 

snmption, even a decreed (consumption). — is omitted by the Targum, 
Lowth and Barnes, and rendered all tins by Junius and Piscator, so as to 
give the restiicted sense of land, which is the common explanation, 
although Ewald has earth, like Septuagmt This verse and the 

one before it are quoted by Paul (Rom ix. 27, 28), to shew that the Jews, 
as such, were not the heirs of the promise, wRich was intended for the 
remnant, according to the election of grace. The words are quoted from 
the Septuagint with a slight variation. The sense of the Greek is correctly 
given in the English Version. 

24. The logical connection of this verse is not wnth that immediately 
preceding, but with ver. 19. Having there declared the fate impending 
over the Assyrian, tlie Prophet, as it w^ere, turned aside to describe the 
effect of their destruction on the remnant of Israel, and now, having done 


so, he resumes the thread of his discourse, as if there had been no interrup- 
tion. Therefore thus sadh the Lord Jehovah of hosts (since this is soon to 
be the fate of the Assyrians), Benot afraid, 0 my people inhahitmg Zion, of 
Asshur (or the Asstjrian). He shall smite thee (it is true) with the rod, and 
shall hjt up his staff upon (or over) thee in the way of Egypt, There is 
consequently no need of departing from the ordinaiy meaning of P< and 
rendering it hut, as Gesenius, Hitzig, Henderson and Umbreit do. — Instead 
oisaith, Cloricus and J, H. Michaelis read hath said in the past tense, 
which seems to make the verse the record of a former revelation.-— Accord- 


ing to Aben Ezra and Kimchi, Zion is here put simply for Jerusalem, and 
the aldress is to the population of that city, whether permanent or tem- 
porary, during Sennacherib’s invasion. But as Zion was the seat of the 
true religion, and the people of God are often said to inhabit Zion, not in 
a local blit a spiritual sense, most interpieters understand the object of 
address to be Israel in general, while some restrict ifc to the pious and 
believing Jews, the remnant of Israel, who were now to be consoled and 
reassured amidst the judgments which were coming on the nation. — 
properly the name of the whole people, and denotes the Assyrians in the 
strict sense, and not, as Cocceius suggests, the Syro- Grecian kings who 
succeeded Alexander, or the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar, though 
the terms of the consolation are so chosen as to be appropriate to other 


emergencies than that by which they were immediately occasioned. Gese- 
nius, Hitzig, Be Wette, Hendeweik, and Umbreit make a description 
of the past (he smote thee), which is wholly arbitrary, if not ungrammatical. 
Ewald and Knohel translate it as a present, and supply a relative {who 


smites thee). Henderson has he may smite thee, which appears to render 
it too vague and dubious. By far the simplest and most natural con- 
struction is that which gives the future form its strict sense {he shall 
smite thee), and explains the clause as a concession of the fact, that Israel 
was indeed to suffer at the hand of Assyria— g'* smite thee 

with the rod, Abeh Ezra supposes this to mean, that Assyria should 
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smite them only in design, i,e, try to smite them — otliers, that he should do 
no more than smite them, he should smite, but not kill, as a master treats 
his slave or a rider his beast. It seems more natoal, however, to explain 
it in a general way, as simply conceding that they should be smitten, the 
necessary qualification or restnction being afterwards expressed. — Hei'e, as 
in chap ix 8, Yitimga understands by nCD, a yoke, and by the whole phrase, 
he shall hft up (and impose) Ins yoke upon Ihee, This does not maWially 
change the sense, but makes a distinction between the parallel expressions, 
which, to say the least, is needless and gratuitous. The best interpretation 
is the common one, which takes lod and staff as equivalent figures for 
oppression — The last w^ords, in the nay of Egypt, are ambiguous, and ad- 
mit of two distinct intei’pretations. Some early wnriters, quoted by Calvin, 
make the phrase to mean, on the nay to (or fiotn') Egypt ^ in allusion to the 
fact, that Sennacheiib attacked Judea in the course of an expedition against 
Eg}'pt. This view of the passage is adopted by Jerome, Clericus, J. D. 
Michaelis, and Augusti, and has much to recommend it, as it seems to adhere 
to the literal import of the teims, and mtioduces a striking coincidence of 
prophecy with history. The pimcipal objection is derived from the analogy 
of '^er. 26. The weight of exegetical authority prepondeiates in favour of a 
figuiative exposition, making m the way synonymous with in the manner, 
after the example, as in Amos iv. 10. The sense will then be this: ‘‘ As- 
syria shall oppress thee, as Egj’pt did before.” An entirely different con- 
struction of this whole clause is that given by Junius and Tremellius, who 
make God himself the subject of the verbs and Ee shall smite 
thee with the rod (?.e. with the Assyrian, so called in ver. 5), lict Ms staff 
he will hft up for thee {i,e. for thy dehverance), as he did in Egypt (when 
the Bed Sea was divided by the rod of Moses). This construction, though 
ingenious, is to be rejected, on the ground that it supposes an antithesis, 
and changes and to Imt without necessity, refers the rod and staff io dif- 
ferent subjects, although both are applied to the Assjuian in ver. 5, and 
gives the preposition the sense of for or in behalf of, which it cannot 
naturally have in this connection, especially when following the verb 
25. This verse assigns a reason for the exhortation not to fear m ver. 24. 
Eoi yet a very little, and math is an end, and nnj angei (shall go foiili, or 
tend) to their destruction, i.e. the destruction of the enemy. Interpreters 
are not agreed upon the question w^hether ihe first clause has reference to 
that destruction also, or to the restoration of God’s people to his favour. 
Eimehi, Luther, Calvin, Clericus, J. H. Michaehs, Augusti, Rosenmuller, 
Hitzig, and Hendewerk, refer both and to God’s displeasure with 
Assyria, and this seems to be the sense designed to be conveyed by the 
English version. HPD then mean to exhaust or sate itself. But Jarchi 
Junius, Coeceius, Yitrmga, J. D. Michaehs, Gesenius, Maurer, Barnes, I)e 
Wette, Ew^ald, Umhreit, Enohel, refer to God’s anger against Israel, and 
to his wrath against Assyria. Eor yet a very little, and the indignation, 
which has caused those sufferings to my people, shall be ended, and my 
wrath shall tiiin to the destruction of their enemies.” The only objection to 
this exposition is, that it supposes an ellipsis of some verb in the last clause, 
and in that respect is not so simple as the other, which constnies both the 

nouns wi^ ri7^D. In favour of it, may be urged, not only the authorities 
already cited, but the fact that it makes the connection with the foregoing 

verse much more natural and eas}" — that it gives its usual sense of being 
terminated, coming to an end— and DJ/t its appropriated sense of God’s dis- 
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pleasure ■with his own people. (Vide supra, vex. 5 ; also chap. xxx. 27, xxviii, 
20 ; Dan. viii. 19.) The preterite form of is beautifully expressive of 
the change as already past in the view of the Prophet. This effect is greatly 
weakened by a substitution of the future (shall cease) for the past (has ceased 

already). For (from some MSS, read from and 

Luzzatto on'’ (my wrath against the world shall cease). 

26. The suddenness and completeness of the ruin threatened are ex- 

pressed by a comparison with two remarkable events in sacred history, the 
slaughter of the Midianites by Gideon, and the overthrow of Pharaoh in the 
Bed Sea. And Jehovah of hosts shall rake up against him (the Assyrian) 
a scourge (or instrument of vengeance) like the smiting of 3Iidian at the 
rock Grab, and his rod (Jehovah’s) shall again be over the sea, and he shall 
lift it up (again) as he did in Egypt (literally, in the way of Egypt, as in 
ver. 24). The rock Orel is particularly mentioned, because one of the 
Midianitish princes, who had escaped from the field of battle, was there 
slain by Gideon ; and so Sennacherib, although he should survive the 
slaughter of his host, was to he slam at home (chap, xxxvii. 38). — In the 
last clause there is a beautiful allusion to ver, 24. As the Assyrians 
lifted up the rod over Israel in the manner of Egypt, so God would lift up 
the rod over them in the manner of Egypt. As they were like the Egyp- 
tians in their sin, so should they now be like them in their punishment. — 
According to the Eabbins, is something more than as flagellum 
is distinguished from sciUica by Horace. They had lifted a rod over Israel, 
but God would raise up a scourge against them. — The construction of the 
last clause m the English Bible — and (as) his )od was upon the sea, (so) 
shall he lift it up, &:c, — puts an arbitrary meaning on the particles. Ac- 
cording to the first construction given, his rod (shall be again) upon the 
sea is a poetical expression for “ his power shall again be miraculously dis- 
played.”— Cocceius refers the suffix in iniSD to by which he under- 

stands the Syro- Grecian kings, and especially Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
invaded Cyprus, and made an attempt upon Egypt, but was driven back 
by the Bomans. Hence he reads — and his (the Assyrian’s) rod shall be 
over the sea, and he shall lift it up (or one shall take it away from him) in 
the ivay to Egypt. 

27. And it shall be (hax^pen, or come to pass) in that c2ay (when 

this prediction is fufilled) that his burden (the burden imposed by him, the 
heavy load of Assyrian oppression, perhaps -with special reference to the 
tribute imposed upon Hezekiah) shall depart (be removed) from thy shoul- 
der, and his yoke (a poetical equivalent to burden) from thy neck (0 Is- 
rael !), and the yoJce (itself shall be destroyed (or broken off) because ^ of 
(literally, /ro? 7 i the face of ) oil (ox fatness or anointing). The only diffi- 
culty lies in the concluding words, which have been variously under- 
stood. Some have attempted to remove the difficulty by a change of text. 
Thus Lowth reads on the authority of ‘the Septuagmt (drrh rm 

(jilJjOiv ) ; Seeker 'JSD on account of my name, or by the sons of 

oil; J. D. Michaelis (for “pin the land of the yoke. Of those who 
retain the common text, some take in its usual sense of oil, and siip- 
pose an allusion to the softening of the yoke with oil, or to its preservation 
by it. Whereas yokes are commonly preserved by oil, this on the con- 
trary shall be destroyed by it ” (Kocher). But m this interpretation, the 
explanatory fact is arbitrarily assumed. Others take in the. sense of 
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fat ox fatnesSi and suppose an allusion to the rejection of the yoke by a fat 
bullock, Deut. sxxii. 15 ; Hos. iv. 16, x. 11 (Gesonius), or to the bursting 
of the yoke by the increasing fatness of the bullock’s neck (Hitzig, Henrle- 
werk, or to the wearing away of the yoke by the neck, instead of the neck 
by the yoke (I^jmchi). Of those who give this sense to some give to 
its strict sense, face. Thus Dodeilein — if/a? yohe shall he destroyed 
from off the fat faced, i.e. prosperous. Others lead the yohe shall he de- 
stroyed ly the fatness [i e. the excessive wealth and prosperity of the Assy- 
rian empire) — ox hefore the increasmg prosperity of Judah. Ehiobel sup- 
poses the face of the bullock to be meant (compare Job xli. 6), and with 
J. D. Michaelis reading understands the verse as meaning that the 
yoke shall hi'st slip from the shoulder of the animal, then from its nexh, 
and lastly from its/ai face or head. Jerome and Vitimga understand by 
the unction of the Holy Ghost, as a spiiit of grace and supplications, 
with allusion to the infiuence of Hezekiah’s piayeis. Grotius and Bathe 
follow Jarchi and Kimchi in explaining as an abstract used for a con- 
crete, anointmg for anointed one, which they apply to Hezekiah. The 
Targum gives the same construction, but applies the word to the Messiah, 
in which it is followed by Calvin and Henderson. The general mean- 
ing of the verse is plain, as a prediction of deliverance from Assyrian 
bondage. 

28. From the time of the Assyrian’s overthrow the Prophet now 
reverts to that of his invasion, which he describes in the most vivid manner 
by rapidly enumerating the main points of his march from the frontier of 
Judah to the gates of Jerusalem. From the geographical minuteness and 
precision of this passage, Eichhorn and Hitzig have inferred that it was 
written after the event, because Isaiah could not know what route Sennacherib 
would take. Ewald supposes the description to be dra^n from what had 
actually taken place in former cases, i. e. from the route of the Assyrians on 
previous occasions, but apphed to an event still future. Gesenius and Hendo- 
werk regard the description as ideal and intended to express, in a poetical 
manner, the quarter from which the invasion was to come and its general 
Section, by rapidly enumerating certam places as the points through which 
it was to pass. The same position is maintained m Robinson’s Researches 
(vol. ii. p. 149), on the ground that the road here traced could never have 
been commonly used, because impracticable fiom the nature of the gi'ound. 
H passable at all, however, it may well have been adopted in a case of hold 
invasion, where surprise was a main object. The difl&culties of the route in 
question must be slight compared with those by which Hannibal and Na- 
poleon crossed the Alps. It is therefore not impossible nor even improbable, 
i^at Isaiah intended to delineate the actual course taken by Sennacherib. 
At the same time this is not a necessary supposition, since we may conceive 
the Prophet standing in vision on the walls of Jeiusalem, and looking to- 
wards the quarter from which the invasion was to come, enumerating cer- 
tain intervening points without intending to predict that he would really 
pass through them. In this case, the more difficult the route described, the 
better suited would it be to express the idea that the enemy w^ould come 
in spite of all opposing obstacles. J. D. Michaelis supposes the invasion 
here described to he that of Nebuchadnezzar — partly because that supposi- 
tion, as he thinks, makes the connection between this and the next chapter 
clearer and more natural — partly because the Rahylonian arm}^ did pursue 
this course, whereas Sennacherib came against Jerusalem from the south 
(Isa. xxxvi. 2), That there is no weight in the- foimer argument, will be 
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sliG^vn in tlie proper place. That there is little in the other, will appear 
from the consideration, that the history contains no account of Sennacherib’s 
own march upon the city, but only of Itabshakeh’s embassy from Lachish, 
and it is expressly said that when that officer rejoined his master, he had 
akeady advanced fmdher to the north. It is easy to imagine, therefore, 
that he may have chosen a circuitous and difficult approach, in order to 
take the city by surprise. Besides the inconclusiveness of these objections 
to the old interpretation, that of J. B. Michaelis is exposed to very serious 
objections, for example, that the foregoing context has relation to Assyria, 
vuthout any intimation of a change of subject , that there is no hint of the 
city’s being taken, much less destroyed , that the description m the text is 
not one of a deliberate, protracted occupation, but of a rapid and transient 
incursion ; that the mai’ch is immediately followed by a great reverse and 
sudden overthrow, whereas Nebuchadnezzar was entirely successful. On 
these and other grounds, the passage is applied by most mterpreters to the 
Assyrians, although some suppose Sennacherib’s personal approach to be 
described, and others that of his' representative (Junius, Bobinson, &c.) — 
The places here enumerated seem to have belonged chiefly or wholly to the 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah. Some of them are still m existence, and 
the site of several has been recently determined by the personal observa- 
tions and inquiries of Robinson and Smith. The catalogue begins at the 
frontier of the kingdom of Judah, and, as J. D. Michaelis suggests, at the 
first place conqueied by the Israelites on taldng possession of the land. 
The language is precisely that of an eye-witness describing at the moment 
what he actually sees. He is come to Aiath — he is passed to Migron — to 
Miclmash he entrusts his baggage. Although the form AioMi nowhere else 
occurs, it is commonly supposed to be the same with Ai, the ancient royal 
city of the Canaanites, destroyed by Joshua (Josh. viii. 1), and afterwards 
rebuilt (Ezra ii. 28 ; Neb. viii. 32). It is unnecessary, therefore, to sup- 
pose that the name here denotes the spot or the region in which Ai once 
stood, as explained by Junius (Hajanam regionem versus). The ancient 
Ai was situated on a height to the north-east of Jerusalem. Eusebius de- 
scribes it as in ruins when he wrote, and Jerome says its remains were scarcely 
visible in his day. According to Robinson, its site is probably still marked 
by certain ruins, south of Beir Diwan, an hour from Bethel. — The present 
form, he passes^ represents the thing as actually taking place ; the preterite, 
he has passed, implies that he has scarcely reached a place before he leaves 
it, and is therefore more expressive of his rapid movements. Either is better 
than the future form adopted by the ancient versions. According to J. I)» 
Michaelis, he passes by Migron without entering, according to others, he 
passes to Migron from Ai ; according to Gessenius and the other recent ver^ 
sions, he passes through Migron, as the second landmark on the route of 
the invaders. The precise situation of this place is now unknown, as it is 
mentioned only here and in 1 Sam. xiv. 2, from which text it would seem 
to have been ne&r to Gibeah. — Miclmash is still in existence under the 
almost unchanged name of Mukhmas, to the north-east of Jeha, on the slope 
of a steep valley. The place is now desolate, but exhibits signs of former 
strength, foundations of hewn stone and prostrate columns. Some give to 
here its secondary sense of depositing his baggage, stores, &c. (called 
in old English, carriages), i. e. mei'ely while he halted (Barnes), or leaving 
them behind to expedite his march (Grotius), or because not needed the 
taking of Jerusalem (Jerome), or on account of the difficult passage men- 
tioned in the next verse (Hendewerk). ^ 
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29. Th6y have 'passed the pass, a narrow passago between Michmasli 
and Geba (1 Sam. xiii. 3, 5, &c.), a spot no doubt easily maintained 
against an enemy. Tbeir passing it implies that they met with no^ resist- 
ance, or had overcome it, and that there was now little or nothing to impede 
their march. In Geha they have taken up their lodging (literally, lodged 
a lodging). Geha appears, from 1 Kings xv. 22, to have been on or near 
the line between Benjamin and Judah. There is a small village now called 
Jeha, half in ruins, with large hewn stones and the remains of a square 
tower, on the opposite side of the valley from the ancient Michmash. This 
place Eobinson. and Smith supposed at first to be Geha, but afterwards 
concluded that it must be Gibeah of Saul, and that the site of Geha must 
be farther down, where they heard of ruins, but had not time to explore them 
(voL ii. pp. 114, 115). Knobel alleges that Geba and Gilbeah of Saul were 

one and the same place, and adopts the Yulgate version of the phrase 
(Gaba sedes nostra), which is also retamed by Barnes (Geba is a lodging- 
place for us). This supposes the Assyrians to be suddenly introduced as 
speaking, to avoid which abrupt change of construction Lowth, Doederlem, 
and Bathe, adopt the reading of the Targum for Most interpreters, 
however, follow Abcn Ezra in explaining as a verb from I^. The con- 
struction of the verb vfith its derivative noun is analogous to that of dreaming 
a dream, and other like expressions. The form of the original is imitated 
by Junius and Tremellius (in diversorium diverterunt). This construction 
of as a verb is favoured by the parallelism, ’lliy being a similar 

combination of a noun with its verbal root. Thus far he has described what 
the Assyrians themselves do — ^they cross the line at Ajath — pass through 
Migron — leave their baggage at Michmash — ^lodge at Geba. Now he de- 
scribes what the places themselves do — Ram ah trembles ; Qiheah of Saul 
flees. Eamah was a city of Benjamin, near Geba, but farther from Jeru- 
salem. It is still m existence as Er-mm, which is the masculine form of the 
one here used, with the Arabic article prefixed. It is about half ‘a mile 
nearly due west of Jeba, but hidden from it by intervening heights (Eobin- 
son, vol. ii. pp. 108-114). It is two hours north of Jerusalem, on the 
eastern side of the road to Nablus. Eusebius and Jerome describe it as a 
small village, six Eoman miles from Jerusalem. The identity of this place 
with the ancient Eamah was long lost sight of, but has been clearly ascer- 
tained by Smith and Eobinson. Ramah trembles (or is of) aid) at the 
enemy’s approach, a strong and beautiful personification, or the place may 
be simply put for its inhabitants, as in the Targum. The trembling and 
fight of these towns are naturally represented as occui’rmg while the enemy 
was resting at Geba. It may imply either that Eamah ,was not in the direct 
line of the march, but within sight and hearing of it, or on the contrary, that 
it was the next place to be reached, and was trembling in apprehension of it. 
A stiU stronger metaphor is used as to the next place. Gibeah of Saul — so 
called because it was his birth-place and residence, and to distinguish it from 
others of the same name — is fled. There is here a rapid but marked climax. 
While Eamah trembles, Gibeah flees. 

30. To terror and flight he now adds an audible expression of dis- 
tress, representing one place as crying, another as listening, and accordmg 
to some writers, a third responding. At the same time he exchanges the 
language of description for that of direct personal address. Cnj aloud, daugh- 
ter GAlim (or daughter of Gallim) ; heaiJcen Laishah, ah Anathoth! 
The site of Gallim is no longer known, but it was no doubt somewhere in the 
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neighbourliood of Gibeah. The personification is made more distinct by the use 
of the word daughte ) , whether employed simply for that pm’pose and applied 
to the town itself, as explained by J. D. Michaelis (Stadt Gallim) and Eosen- 
miiller (oppidum Galhm), with or without allusion to its beauty (Barnes)^ — or, 
as in many other cases, to the population, as an individual. The Targum and 

August! read the name Bath-gallwi Grotius and others render 
cause it (thy voice) to he heard to Laish (with H directive), i. e, to the north- 
ern extremity of the country, where stood the town of Dan, anciently called 
Laishj and often coupled with Beersheba to express the whole extent of 
Canaan — or to Laish ^ a town near the others here mentioned, but no longer 
in existence. Others suppose the name to be Laisfiah, and govern it 
directly by the verb — cause Laishah to heat — but l'’£i^pn always means to 
listen. Luther, Lowth, Augusti, Henderson, and Umbreit, suppose an apos- 
trophe to Laishah itself — heathen^ 0 Laishah ! Cocceius, Yitnnga, Mau- 
rei, and De Wette, heaihen to (or towards) Laish, which is then supposed 
to be crying itself, and the call to listen is addressed to Gallim or the 
next place mentioned, which implies a close proximit}^ Anathoih, now 
Andta, a sacerdotal city of Benjamin, built upon a broad ridge, an hour and 
a quarter from Jerusalem. Ecclesiastical tradition has assigned another site 
to Anathoth, between Jerusalem and Eamleh ; but the true site has been 
clearly ascertained and fixed by Eobinson and Smith (vol. li. p. 109). There 
are still remains of an ancient wall of hewn stone, old foundations, and frag- 
ments of columns. It commands an extensive view, and fiom it the travel- 
lers just mentioned beheld several of the places here enumerated. Lowth 
and Ewald take as a verb with a suliix, Hendewerk as a verb with a 
paragogic letter, meaning ansuei or answer her, 0 Anathoth ! Lowth sup- 
poses an allusion to the primary meaning of the name, viz. answers, i. e. 
echoes or reverberations irom the hills by which the city was surrounded. 
Hitzig takes as a proper name with left out or understood before it, 
of which ellipsis there are several examples, and denoting Bethany, now 
called Elaz%) lyah (or the town of Lazarus), and situated on the eastern de- 
clivity of the mount of Olives. (See Bobinson’s Palestine, vol. ii. p. 101). 
But the majority of writers, old and new, make as in other places 
where it occurs, the feminine of poor, afjlicted, miserahle, and descriptive, 
not of its ordinary state, as a poor mean village, but of the Prophet’s sym- 
pathy in view of the danger with which Anathoth was threatened. The 
introduction of the epithet in this case only may perhaps be ascribed to a 
designed paronomasia between the cognate forms and niniy. The posi- 
tion of the adjective, though certainly unusual, is not unparalleled, there 
being instances enough to justify its explanation as a case of emphatic in- 
version. These two words are construed as an independent clause by Doe- 
derlein (misera est Anathoth), which Gesemus thinks admissible, although 
he prefers the vocative construction of the Yulgate (paupercula Anathoth !). 

31. Madmenah wander's (or removes from her place) ; the inhabitants^ 
of Gehm flee (or came to flee, i.e. cany q^ their goods). These places are 
no longer in existence, nor are they mentioned elsewhere. The Madmen 
spoken of by Jeremiah (xlviii. 2), was a town of Moab, and Madmannah 
(Jos. XV. 21) was too far south. In this verse, for the first time, the in- 
habitants are expressly mentioned and distinguished from the place itself. 
But Hiller (in his Onomasticon) makes a part of the proper name 
(Josliehehaggehim), and Jerome, on the contrary, makes an appellative 
(inhabitants of the hills). The Yulgate renders by confortamini^ 
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deriving it apparently from ttJJ, and a similar version is given in the Peshito. 
The English Version gather themselves to flee, is substantially the same 
with that of Calvin and Junius. According to Vitringa, it means to flee 
with violence and haste, Gesenius, in his Commentary, gives it the simple 
sense of fleeing ; but in the second edition of his German Version, and in 
his Thesaurus, he explains it as a causative, in which he is followed by Hit- 
zig, Maurer, and Knobel. 

32. This verse conducts him to the last stage of his progress, to a 
point so near the Holy City that he may defy it thence. Yet to-day i)i Nob 
(he is) to stand ; (and there) lall he shake his hand (a gesture of menace 
and deflance) against the mountain of the house (or daughter) of Zion (i. c. 
mount Zion itself) the hill of Jeiusalem, Nob was a sacerdotal city of 
Benjamin, near Anathoth (Neh. xi. 32), and according to the Talmud 
and Jerome, within sight of Jerusalem. Robmson and Smith explored the 
ridge of Olivet for traces of this town, but without success. The Nob here 
mentioned is no doubt the same that Saul destroyed, although there was 
another in the plain towards Lydda, which Jerome seems to identify with 
this. — The first clause has been variously explained, according to the sense 
put upon ‘iPi? as signifying rest or airival, and upon as an indefinite 
expression for a day, or a specific one for this day or to-day. Joseph Kim- 
chi, J. D. Michaehs, and Rosenmuller, understand the clause to mean that 
yet to-day (but no longer, it will be safe for the inhabitants) to stay in Nob, 
Maurer and Henderson explain it to mean yet a day (or one day longer, he 
is) to remmn in Nob. Of these and other constructions which have been 
proposed, the best is that which makes the clause mean that to-day (before 
to-morrow) he shall stand {i. e. arrive) in Nob — or that which makes it mean 
yet this day (he is) to stand (i. e. rest) in Nob (before commencing his attack). 
This last, which is given by the latest wTiters, is supposed to be most in 
accordance with the usage of the Hebrew verb. — ^According to the common 
explanation of the phrase as meaning Jerusalem itself (vide sup) a 

chap. i. 8), the mountain of the daughter of Zion coincides exactly with 
the parallel phrase, hill of Jenisalem. The kethib IPV HU can only mean 
the temple, taking Zion in the widest sense as meaning the whole eminence 
on which Jerusalem was built. This reading is sustained by none of the 
ancient versions but the Targum, and although nin'» nu *in is no unusual 
combination, the phrase ri'2 in does not occur elsewhere. — In this verse 
the Targum introduces a description of Sennacherib’s army, and a soliloquy 
of Sennacherib himself, neither of which has the slightest foundation in the 
original. 

38. To the triumphant march and proud defiance now succeeds abruptly 
the tremendous downfall of the enemy himself, in describmg which, the 
Prophet resumes the figure dropped at ver. 19, and represents the catastro- 
phe as the sudden and violent prostration of a forest. Behold, the Lord, 
Jehovah of hosts, (is) lopping (or about to lop) the branch (of this great tree) 
with terror (or tremendous violence), and the (trees) high of stature (shall 

felled, and the lofty ones brought low. According to Knobel, the excision 
of the ornamental crown or head-dress of the tree is mentioned first, be- 
cause the destroying power is to be conceived as darting down from heaven 
like a thunderbolt, not creeping upwards from the earth, like the spreading 
fire in ver. 17, and m the same verse of the foregoing Chapter. Jerome 
applies these two last verses to the death of Christ, and the consequent 
downfall of the Jewish State ; Calvin, Cocceius, and J. D. Michaelis, to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. But these intei’pretations, 
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although recommended by a seeming coherence with the followiag chapter, 
are at variance with the foregoing context, where Sennacherib’s mvasion is 
described, and with the scope of the whole passage, which is to console the 
Jews in view of that event. — when followed by an active participle, 
commonly indicates a proximate futurity, at least with respect to the per- 
ceptions of the writer. — According to Kimchi, the divine names introduced 
imply that Sennacherib had hitherto supposed himself to be without a mas- 
ter, but was now to learn his error. — Hendewerk supplies appears before 
j but IS simpler and therefore better to supply the present of the verb 
to he. — n'ltsD (from to adorn) means an ornamental branch, or the 
branches considered as the heauty of the tiee. — properly means terror, 
and in this case sudden and terrific violence. It is more vigorously ren- 
dered by Henderson {a ttemendom Mon), and Lowth {a d}eaclfiil crash). 
The ^ denotes not so much the manner as the means, not only violently, 
but by violence. Lofty of stature is not to be applied to men directly, as 
descriptive either of their pride or their appearance, but to trees as repre- 
senting the Assyrians in general, or their chief men in particular. For the 
same cause, should not be rendered hauyhty, an epithet which cannot 
be applied to trees, but hiyh or lofty, 

84. And he (Jehovah) shall cut down (or away) the thickets of the forest 
(the Assjrian army) with i)on, {i. e. with an instrument of iron, as an axe), 
and this Lebanon (this wooded mountain, this enormous forest, still re- 
ferring to the host of the Assyrians) wUh (or by) a mighty one shall fall. It 
is clear that the non of this verse, and the fne of ver. 17, denote one and 
the same thing, both implying that the forest was to perish, not by slow 
decay, but by sudden violence, w^hich shews the absurdity of giving a spe- 
cific sense to all the particulars in such a picture. Thus the thickets are 
probably mentioned only to complete the picture of a forest totally destroyed, 
though Ehmchi understands this as an emblem of Sennacherib’s counsellors, 
by whose devices he had been entangled, while Grotius, Yitringa, and others, 
make it signify the common soldiers as distinguished from the chiefs before 
described as trees, and Hitzig appHes it to the whole mixed multitude of 
the Assyrians The general figure of a forest is made more specific by re- 
ferring to Lebanon, a mountain celebrated for its woods. Ezekiel re]3resents 
Sennacherib himself as a cedar of Lebanon (Ezek. xxxi. 3). The name is 
not here put for the land of Israel, of which mount Lebanon was the north- 
ern boundary, nor for Jerusalem or the temple, in allusion to the cedar- 
wood employed m their construction. — Calvin and others understand 
as an adverbial phiase, meaning mightily or violently , but most interpreters 
explain it to mean hy a mighty one. This is applied by Gesenius and 
Mam’er to God himself — ^by Coccems, Schmidius, Altmg, and J. D Michaelis, 
■to Nebuchadnezzar — by Grotius, to the son of Sennacherib who slew him 
— by several of the Eabbins to the destroying angel — ^by Eosenmiiller and 
Hitzig to the Messiah — by Yitringa and J. D. Michaelis to the Messiah and 
the angel considered as identical. To these interpretations may be addod^ 
as a mere suggestion, that is possibly an epithet descriptive of in 
the preceding clause — and he shall cut down the thukets of the foiest with 
iron {i, e, with the axe), and this Lebanon shall fall hy a miyJity one {i,^ e, 
by a migbty axe). This would be perfectly in keeping with the figurative 
caste of the whole sentence, while at the same time it would leave the 
application of the terms as open as it can be upon any other supposition. 
— ^5^ is taken as a passive form hy Luther, J. D. Michaelis, Hitzig, Hende- 
werk, He Wette, Ewald. Its agreement with the plural may in that 
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case either be resolved into a common licence of Hebrew syntax, or ex- 
plained by supposing the agreement to be really with It is best, how- 
ever, to take ^213 as a Piel of less usual form (Nordheimer, § 288) governing 
'»D3D and mdefinitely construed {one hhall cut), or agreeing with Jehovah 
understood. 


CHAPTEE XL 

This chapter is occupied with promises of restoration and deliverance, 
external safety and internal peace, to God’s own people, as contrasted with 
the ruin previously threatened to their enemies. Borrowing his imagery 
from the fall of the Assyrian forest, just before predicted, the Prophet repre- 
sents a shoot as springing from the prostrate trunk of Jesse, or rather from 
his roots, and invested by the Spirit of Jehovah with all the necessary 
attributes of a righteous judge and ruler, vers. i. 4. The j^acific effect of the 
Messiah’s reign is then described by the beautiful figure of v\ild and domes- 
tic animals dwelling and feeding together, and of children unhurt by the 
most venomous leptiles ; to which is added an express prediction that all 
mutual injuries shall cease m consequence of the universal prevalence of the 
knowledge of Jehovah, veis. J-9. To these figures borrowed from the 
animal creation, the Prophet now adds others from the history of Israel, but 
intended to express the same idea. The Messiah is here represented as a 
signal set up to the nations, gathering the outcasts of his people from all 
quarters, and uniting them again into one undivided body, free from all 
sectional and party animosities, vers. 10—13. Under figures of the same 
kind, the triumph of the church is then represented as a conquest over the 
old eneimes of Israel, especially those nearest to the Holy Land ; while the 
interposition of God’s power to effect this and the preceding promises is 
vividly described as a division of the Eed Sea and Euphrates, and a 
deliverance from Egypt and Assyiia, vers. 14-16. 

The evidently figurative character of some parts of this chapter seems to 
furnish a sufficient key to the interpretation of those parts which m them- 
selves would be more doubtful. 

1. The figure of the preceding verse is continued but applied to a new 
subject, the downfall of the house of David and the Jewish State, which is 
contrasted with the downfall of Assyria. The Assjuian forest was to fall 
for ever, but that of Judah was to sprout again. And there shall come Jo) th 
a twig (or shoot) //ow the stock (or stump) of Jesse, and a Branch f)om Jus 
'loots shall grow. According to Aboa Ezra, Hendewerk and others, this 
refers to Hezekiah exclusively, and according to Grotius as a type of 
Christ. But Hezekiah was already born, and the house from which he 
sprang was not in the condition here described. Others refer it to Zerub- 
babel, and others to the Maccabees, who were not even descendants of 
Jesse. The Targum explicitly applies it to the Messiah 
Eichhom, Bauer, Eosenmiiller, Gesenius, De Wette, Hitzig, Ewald, also 
if ideal Messiah whom Isaiah looked for. The modem Jew^ 
of course suppose it to be yet unfulfiJled. The only apphcation of the 
passage that can be sustained is that to Jesus Christ, ^ho sprang from the 
family of Jesse when reduced to its lowest estate, and to whom alone the 
subsequent description is literally applicable. Abarbenel objects that 
Christ was not a descendant of Jesse unless he was really the son of Joseph. 
But even if Mary had been of another tribe, her marriage would entitle her 
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offspring to be reckoned as a Son of David ; mncli more when she herself 
was of the same lineage. It is enough to know, however, that the fact of 
Christ’s descent from David is not only repeatedly affirmed, but constantly 
presupposed in the New Testament, as a fact too notorious to be called in 
question or to call for proof. — is not the seed (Aben Ezra), nor the root 
(Septuagmt), nor even the trunk or whole stem of a tree (G-esemus, Hitzig, 
Hendewerk), but the stump or part remaining above ground when the tree 
is felled, as translated by Aquila, S^inmachus and Theodotion (zof/401^). and 
explamed by Kimchi IP vjPb Together with the pa- 

rallel term loots, it is an emblem not of meie descent or derivation, as 
alleged by Hitzig and Hendewerk, but of deiivation from a reduced and 
almost extinct family, as explained by Calvin, Cocceius, Yitringa, Hcng- 
stenberg, Ewald and Umbreit, Jesse is supposed by Hitzig and Hondo - 
w’erk to bo named instead of David for the purpose of excluding the latter, 
or of intimating a correlative descent from the same ancestor According 
to Kimchi, he is named as the last progenitor before the family attained to 
royal rank; according to Umbreit, simply to indicate the antiquity of the 
house. Vitringa’s explanation is more probable, viz. because Jesse resided 
at Bethlehem whore Christ was to be born, and because the family is here 
considered as 1 educed to the same obscure condition in which Jesse lived, 
as contrasted with that to which David was exalted, and which the mention 
of the latter would naturally have recalled to mind. This last reason is 
also given by Calvin and ITongstenberg. 

2 . The person, whose origin and descent are metaphorically described m 
the preceding verse, is here described by his personal qualities, as one en- 
dow^od with the highest intellectual and moral gifts by the direct influences 
of the Holy Spirit. A^icl upon him shall re^t the Sphit of Jehovah, a Spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, a Spirit of counsel and strength, a Spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah. The Targum seems to explain 
nin*' as the fljst item in the catalogue, meaning the Spirit of prophecy or 
inspiration. Gataker takes it as the cause of wffiich the others are effects. 
But ICimchi more correctly understands it as a general designation of the 
self-same spirit which is afterwards described in detail. So Saadias and 
Aben Ezra understand it — the Spirit of Jehovah which is a Spirit of 
wisdom,” &c. Hengstenberg understands the Spint of Jehovah, a stronger 
expression than the Spii it oj God, the former havmg more explicit reference 
to the government and edification of the church. Gesenius, as usual, ex- 
plains the Spine of Jehovah as an influence, but it obviously means a person. 
The following genitives do not denote qualities but eflects of the Spirit. 
The Spirit of Jehovah is not here described as being himself wise, &c., but 
as the author of wisdom in others. This is evident from the last clause, 
where the fear of Jehovah cannot be an attribute of his Spirit, but must bo 
a fruit of his mfluence. The qualities enumerated are not to he confounded 
as mere synonymes, nor on the other hand distmguished with metaphysical 
precision. That the latter process must bo an arbitraiy one may be seen 
by a comparison of any two or more attempts to define the terms precisely. 
On the same etymological basis have been founded the most opposi^te inter- 
pretations. Thus the gift of prophetic inspira^n is supposed to be/intended 
both by the Spirit of Jehovah (Yitringa), and the Spirit of counsel (Bein- 
hard), both suppositions being perfectly gratuitous. When Hengstenberg, 
who takes a just view of the principle on which the passage ought to be 
interpreted, departs so far from it in practice as to attempt a precise discri- 
mination betvreen proposes one directly opposite to that 
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proposed by Hendewerk, tbotigb both agree that one relates to theoretical 
and the other to practical wisdom. The truth is that none of these 
terms is entirely exclusive of the others. Wisdom, understanding, the 
knowledge of God, the fear of God, are all familiar Sciiptural descriptions 
of religion or piety in general. Wisdom and understanding are often 
joined as equivalent expressions. The latter, according to its et}TiLology, 
strictly denotes the power of discernment or discrimination. Both are 
apphed to theoretical and practical wisdom, and especially to moral and 
religious subjects. Counsel and strength are the ability to plan and the 
ability to execute, neither of which can avail without the other. The 
knowledge of God does not in itself mean the love of him (Yitnnga), 
although it may infer it as a necessary consequence. The correct know- 
ledge of him certainly produces godly fear or holy reverence, and the two 
are probably put here for religion in the general, and are so explained in 
the Septuagint nai soa^uag) and Yulgate (scientim ct pietatis). 

The six attributes here enumerated are grouped m three distinct pairs ; the 
fii'st and last of winch, as Hengstenberg supposes, have respect to personal 
qualities, the second to such as are official ; but Ewald distinguishes the 
first as theoretical, the second as practical, the third as spmtual or religious. 
Hendewerk ingeniously and earnestly maintains that all these epithets relate 
to Hezekiah, and are verified m his history — the wisdom in 2 Kings xviii. 7, 
he acted wisely whithersoever he icent — the spirit of counsel and might 

in 2 Kings piii. 20, and in his subduing the Philistines (2 Kings xviii. 8), 
&e. The simple statement of this exposition is sufficient to refute it. The 
only person m whom the terms of this prediction have been verified is Jesus 
Christ, whose wisdom displayed itself m early life, and is expressly ascribed 
to a special divine influence ; wffio proved himself a discerner of the thoughts 
and^ intents of the heai't ; ” whose ministry was not only characterised by 
fortitude and boldness, but attested by miracles and mighty deeds ; whose 
knowdedge of divine things far surpassed that of all other men ; and who 
was himself a living model of ail piety. This appheation is maintained, not 
only by the older Chiistian writers, and by Hengstenberg and Henderson, 
but also by Umbreit. It is an old opinion that the seven spirits of the 
Apocalypse have reference to the sevenfold nn of this passage. 

8. The Messiah is now described as taking pleasure in true piety and 
recognizing its existence by an mfallible sagacity or power of discerning 
good and ewl, which would render him superior to the illusions of the 
senses and to eveiy external influence. This faculty is figuratively described 
as an exquisite olfactory perception, such as enables its possessor to dis- 
tinguish betw’een different odours. And his sense of smelling {i, e: his power 
of perception,^ with a seeming reference to the pleasm’e it affords him) shall 
be exercised in (or upon) the fear of Jehovah (as an attribute of others), 
and (bemg thus infallible) not by the sight (or accoi ding to the sight) of hts 
eyes shall he judge, and not by the heaiinq of 1m ears shall he decide. The 
Septuagint (followed by J. D. Michaelis, Doederlem, Hensler, Koppe, 
Kuinol, Cube), takes as a preterite with a suffix, and explains the verb 
as meaning to fill with the Sp-rit or inspire, Forerius, Clericus, Herder, 
Van der Palm, Hendewerk, and Ewald, make it mean to breathe. “ His 
meath is in the fear of Jehovah.” Nihil nisi pietatem spirabit (Forerius). 
Iteinhard makes it mean to blow, as an expression of anger. But the only 
sense confii'med by usage is to smell— his smell is in the fear of Jehovah, 
bcnmidius applies this to the^ sweet smelling savoui' of our Lord’s atoning 
sacr.fice, and J. H* Michaelis to his sacerdotal functions. Sanctius and 
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Paulus understand it to denote his odour as perceived by others. But it 
rather denotes actively his smelling or olfactory perception. This is un- 
derstood by Jarchi, Ehmchi, Eichhorn, Henderson and Umbreit, as a figure 
for discernment or discrimination between false and true religion ; and by 
Rosenmiiller, G-csemus, Maurer, Hitzig, De Wette, Barnes, and Knobel, for 
the act of taking pleasure as the sense does in a grateful odour. But these 
two meanings are perfectly consistent, and the phrase is therefore best ex- 
plained by Cocceius, Vitringa. Lowth, and Hengstenberg, as comprehend- 
ing an infallible discernment and a feeling of complacency. He shall take 
delight in goodness, and be able to distinguish it without fail from its coun- 
terfeits. Gataker understands nin*' as denoting that this power of 

discernment should be exercised in sacred, not in secular affairs ; Junius, 
Piscator, and Vatablus, that it should be joined with, or attended by, the 
fear of God. But the ^ is really a connective, which the verb n‘'in com- 
monly takes after it, and adds no more to the meaning of the phrase than 
the English prepositions when we speak of smellmg to or of a thing instead 
of simply smelling it. The meaning therefore must be that the fear of God 
or piety in others would itself be the object upon which this faculty was to 
exert itself. Grotius, Clcricus, Gesemus, and Henderson, understand by 
the hearing of Jus ears reports or rumours, Hitzig and others complaints and 
arguments before a judge, both which interpretations are too much restricted. 
The sight of the eyes and the hearing of the ears, are put for the testimony 
of those senses by which men are chiefly governed in their judgments. The 
same erroneous view of the passage, which led Hitzig to restrict the hearing 
of the ear to forensic litigation, has led Barnes and Umbreit to apply the 
whole of the last clause to judicial partiality or respect of persons. Hende- 
werk extends this application only to the sight of the eye, and makes the 
hearing of the ear relate to actual deception of the judge by arguments or 
testimony. All this is implicitly included in the text, but it includes much 
more. It is no doubt true, that as a judge the Messiah would be e(][ually 
exempt from all disposition to favour the lieh and the great at the expense 
of the poor, and from all liability to imposition ; but it is also true, and 
here declared, that he should not judge of character at all by the senses, 
but by an infallible sagacity or power of discerning good and evil. — Accord- 
ing to Cocceius, the mention of eyes and ears implies the real humanity of 
the Messiah. Aben Ezra explains the clause to moan that he would rely 
upon the sense of smelling rather than that of sight or hearing, and Kimchi 
even says instead of sight and hearing. This interpretation is connected 
with an old Jewish notion, that the Messiah may be known, when he ap- 
pears, by his power to distinguish moral character through the sense of 
smell. In this way the famous false Messiah Bar Kokba (son of a star), is 
said to have been proved an impostor, and his name changed to Bar Eozba 
(son of a lie). The original authorities are cited by Gill in his Commentary 
on this place. Traces of this opinion have been found by some in the New 
Testament (Luke vii. 39, John i. 49), but on very insufficient grounds. 
Grotius applies th^ verse to Hezekiah in the following manner. His conso- 
lation shall be in the fear of the Lord {j. e. afforded by religion).' 

He shall not judge according to the sight of his eyes (i. e. shall not despair 
even under the most discouraging appearances). He shall not reason (D'^DI*') 
according to the hearing of Jiis ears (i. e. he shall draw no conclusions from 
the rumours that may reach him, but believe the declarations of the Pro- 
phets). Thus explained, the passage is certainly an accuiate description 
>of that good king’s conduct during the time of the Assyrian invasion. In 
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the English Version and by Lowth, is explained as meaning to reprove ; 
by Lnthcr, Juiniis, Cloricns and Hengstenberg, to punish , by the Septna- 
gint, Vulgate, CaMn, Cocceius, and Vitimga, to convince or convict ; but 
by J. H. Michaelis, Gesenius, Ewald, and others, to decide , and as this 
includes the otheis, and makes the parallelism more exact, it is undoubtedly 
to be pi'eferred. 

4. The Messiah, as a righteous judge, is now exhibited in contrast with 
the unjust magistrates of Judah, as described in chaps, i. 23 , x 2 ; v. 23. 
And he shall judge in righteousness the lueak (or poor) and do justice with 
equity (or impartiality) to the meek of the earth ; and shall smite the earth 
with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of liis lips shall slay the 
wicked. By the earth to be smitten, Gesemus and otheis understand the 
inhabitants of the earth. But the expression seems at least to include the 
smiting of the earth itself, which is elsewhere leprescnted as the object of 
God’s wrath, and is here described as cursed on man’s account. By a 
breath of his lips, some understand a sentence of death, or command to 
kill (Cocceius, Clericus, Hitzig, Hendewerk) — others a natural expression 
of anger (Gesenius, De Wette) — others a secret, imperceptible miiuence, 
producing conviction (Kimchi, Abarbenel, Vitiinga). But the true sense 
seems to be the one expressed by Calvin and Ewald — a mere word, or a 
mere breath, as something even less than a word, and yet sufficient to eifcct 
his pm'pose. The Targum adds to the word used by the old 

Jews to denote the last great enemy of their religion, who is to kill Messiah 
the son of ^Joseph, but to be killed by Messiah the son of David. Paul, in 
1 Thess. ii. 8, applies these words, with little change, to the destruction of 
antichrist at the coming of Christ. It does not follow, however, that this 
is a specffic and exclusive prophecy of that event, but only that it compre- 
hends ifcj^as it evidently does. If one of the Messiah’s works is to destroy 
his enemies, it cannot he fulfilled without the destruction of the last and 
greatest of those enemies to whom the Scnjitures make allusion. But as 
Hengstenberg observes, if the promise in the first clause is of general import, 
the threatening in the last must be coextensive wuh it. 

5. And righteousness shall he the giidle of his loins, and faithfulness the 
girdle oj his reins, i. e. he shall be clothed or mvested with these attributes, 
and they shall adhere closely to him. The metaphor of putting on or 
clothing one’s self with moral attributes is not ifiufrequent in the Scriptures. 
The girdle is mentioned as an essential part of oriental dress, and that which 
keeps the others in then proper place, and qualifi.es the weaier for exertion. 
Calvm supposes a particular reference to decoration, and Hendewerk to the 
military use of the gndle as a sword-belt. Lowth imagines in one of 
the clauses to be an error for because all the ancient versions vary 
the^ expression except that of Symmachus, and because the common text is 
an inelegant tautology. But Gesemus gives a number of analogous 
examples fi’om this very book, and the recurrence of the word has in fact a 
good efiect, and none the less because the other words are vaiied. Accord- 
ing to Hendewerk, the insertion of would do violence to usage, because 
t^at is a generic term for all belts or girdles, includmg the or military 
^ord-belt, the or female sash, and the or sacerdotal cincture. 
These distinctions are not noticed in the lexicons. The Septuagint takes 
in both clauses as a passive participle ("^^t^?) agreeing with the subject of 
the verb (s^&nr/^svos). The Chaldee paraphrase of this verse makes it mean 
that the Messiah would be constantly suiTounded by iust and faithful 
men. 
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6. Here, as in chap. li. 4, and k. 5, G, universal peace is represented as 

a consequence of the Messiah’s reign, but under a new and striking figure. 
— And the wolf shall dwell with the laml, and the leopard shall he doion 
with the Jcid, and the calf and young Lion and fathng together^ and a little 
child shall lead them. The so called from its spots, includes the 
leopard and the panther, and perhaps the tiger. The is a lion old 
enough to roar and raven. The rendered ox by the Septuagint and 
Peshito, and explained to be a particular kind of wild ox by Aben Ezra and 
Bo chart, denotes more probably any fatted beast, and may here be men- 
tioned because beasts of prey select such as their victims. The wolf is 
introduced as the natural enemy of the lamb, and the leopard, as Bochart 
tries to prove from Aehan, sustains the same relation to the kid. “Till does 
not moan to dwell in general, but to sojourn as a stranger or a guest, and 
imphes that the lamb should, as it were, receive the wolf into its home. 
The verb is specially appropriated to express the lying down of sheep 
and other animals. Here it may denote that the leopard, accustomed to 
crouch while waiting for its prey, shall now lie down peaceably beside it ; 
or there may be an allusion to the restlessness and fleetness of the wild 
beast, now to be succeeded by the quiet habits of the ruminating species. 
The unusual construction D? has led some to take ^ in the sense of 

among, and others to regard as a noun, meaning leader or conductor. 

But the truth is that the insertion of ^ between words w'hich seem to cohere 
most closely, is a common idiom of Hebrew syntax. [Vide supra, chap. ix. 
1, 2). IS properly to lead, but may include the idea of driving, as a 
shepherd does his flock. Some supply the substantive verb with — 
shall be together — but a similar construction is to connect it with the verb 
in the precedmg clause — the leopard and the kid shall lie down together, 
the calf, the young lion, and the fatted beast together. Jerome speaks of 
the Jews and some judaizing Christians as believing that the hteral change 
in the nature of wild beasts is here predicted. Kimchi regards it as a pro- 
mise of immunity from wild beasts, to be enjoyed by the Jews alone in the 
days of the Messiah. Most Christian writers, ancient and modern, with 
Aben Ezra and Maimonides among the Jews, explain the prophecy as wholly 
metaphorical, and descriptive of the peace to be enjoyed by God’s people — 
according to Grotius, after Sennacherib’s retreat — but according to the rest, 
under the new dispensation. Cocceius and Clericus apply the passage to 
the external peace between the church and the world, but it is commonly 
regarded as descriptive of the change wrought by Christianity in wicked men 
themselves. Vitringa gives a specific meaning to each figure in the land- 
scape, making the lamb, the calf, and the fatted beast, denote successive 
stages in the Christian’s progress, the lion open enemies, the leopard more 
disguised ones, the wolf treacherous and malignant ones, the little child the 
ministry. This kind of exposition not only mars the beauty, but obscures 
the real meaning of the prophecy. Calvin and Hengstenberg suppose the 
passage to include a promise of a future change in the material creation, 
restoring it to its original condition (Eom, viii. 19-22), while they agree 
with other writers in regarding the pacific effects of true religion as the 
primary subject of the prophecy. 

7. And the cow and the hear shall feed — together shall their young lie 
down — and the hon like the ox shall eat straw. According to Vitringa, 
there is here a climax, not in form but in sense; not only shall the nobler 
, lion be at peace with the domesticated animals, but even the less generous 

and more ferocious bear. The Septuagint and Peshito repeat in which 
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they are followed by most interpreters, and Lowtli inserts it in the text. 
But according to Hitzig, the wonder is not that the bear grazes taitJi the 
cow^ but that it grazes at all, the cow being mentioned only to shew what 
kind of pasture is intended. The sense will then be simply that the bear 
grazes hke the coio, the very form of expression used in the last clause with 
respect to the lion. Ho mentions straw as a common kind of fodder — 
lio)deL stqmlam huhus gmtmimam — palea pihaes (jentinm p)o fmno utuntin , 
(Phny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 30). The lion’s eatmg straw implies not only 
cohabitation with domestic cattle, hut a change of his carnivorous habits. 
Yitringa canies out his allegorical hypothesis by making the cow the repie- 
sentative of Christians who have reached the point of giving as well as 
receiving instruction, of yielding milk as well as drinking it. He apologizes 
for the use of straw as an emblem of divine truth or the gospel, on the 
ground that its doctrines are so simiile and uninviting to fastidious appetites. 
The arbitrary character of such inteipretations is betrayed hy Gill’s remark 
that straw here means true doctrine, clsevhere false (1 Cor. in. 12). The 
truth is that neither the straw nor the lion means anything by itself; but 
the hon’s eating straw denotes a total change of habit, and indeed of nature, 
and IS theiefoie a fit emblem for the revolution which the gospel, in pro- 
poition to its influence, eflects in the condition of society, with some allusion 
possibly, as before suggested, to the ultimate deliverance of the xr/ffig or 
irrational creation from that bondage of corruption, to which, for man’s sake, 
it is now subjected. 

8. To express the idea still more strongly, venomous serpents are repre- 

sented as innoxious, not to other beasts, but to the human species, and to 
the most helpless and unthinking of that species. And the sucking clidd 
shall 2 )lay on (or over) the hole of the asp, and on the den of the basilisk (or 
cerastes) shall the neaned child sUetch (or place) its hand. — is omitted hy 
the Septupgint, and explained by Ewald as denoting the feeleis of a horned 
snake, and the same sense is ascribed to by J. D. Michaelis. But 
both V ords really denote a hole or cavity, niIND properly a light-hoIe or 
aperture admitting light. Gesenius in his Commeniary follows Bochart in 
deriving it by pei mutation from but in his Thesaurus, he admits 

the derivation from ‘^*1^^. Aben Ezra and Kimchi make it mean the eye of 
the serpent itself, and Hitzig the shield between the eyes of the basilisk. 
The precise discrimination of the species of serpents here referred to, is of 
no importance to the exegesis. All that is necessary to a correct understand- 
ing of the verse is that both words denote extremely venomous and deadly 
reptiles. The weaned child means of course a child just weaned, which 
idea is expressed m tianslation by Yitiinga (nuper depulsus a lacte), Lowth 
(the new- weaned child), and Gesenius (der kaum Entv ohnte). The parallel 
terms are rendeicd hy Henderson the suckling and the iveanhng. Accord- 
ing to Jerome, this verse predicts the casting out of devils by our Lord’s 
disciples ; according to Yitringa, the conversion or destruction of heretical 
teachers ; while Cocceius makes it a specific prophecy of Luther, Calvin, 
and Hubs, as the children who -weie to thrust their hands into the den of 
the antichristian serpents. It is really a mere continuation of the metaphor 
begun in ver. 7, and expresses, by an additional figure, the change to be 
effected in society hy the prevalence of true religion, destroying noxious 
influences and rendering it possible to live in safety. 

9. The strong figures of the foregoing context are now resolved into 
literal expressions. They (indefinitely, men in general) shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountaiii, because the land is full of ike Imoirtedge of 
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Jehovah (literally, of knowing him) Ue the waters covering the sea. — Aben 
Ezra seems to think that the verbs in the first clause must agi'oe with 
the nouns in the preceding verse — they (the animals just mentioned) 
shall not hwt, &c. But the absence of the copulative shews that 
this is not so much a direct continuation of the previous description 
as a summary explanation of it. The true construction, therefore, is in- 
definite. EiOsenmuller distinguishes the Wo verbs as meaning to injure 
others and to injure themselves ; but they are evidently used as mere 
equivalent expressions. 3Iy holy mountain does not mean the whole land 
of Israel, so called as being higher than all other countries (Kimchi) — 
nor the mountainous part of it (Jahn), to which there could be no reason 
for specially alluding, and of w^hich the singular form is not descrip- 
tive — but Zion, or Moriah, or the city built upon them, not considered 
simply as a capital city, in which a reformation was particularly needed 
(Hitzig), but as the seat of the true religion, and at that time the local 
habitation of the church. What was true of the church there, is true 
of the church everywhere. The first clause clearly shews that the fore- 
going description is to be figuratively understood. That the wolf and 
the lamb should lie down together, means in other words, that none 
should hurt or destroy in the Messiah’s kingdom. The reason is given 
in the last clause, may mean the land of Israel as the abode of the 
true religion, and the whole earth so far as the chm’ch was to become co- 
extensive with it. For the syntax of the verbal noun with the accusa- 
tive, see Gesenius § 130, 1. The sea, according to Kimchi and Gesc- 
nius, means the bottom or the basin of the sea. The construction of 
this clause by Luther and Augusti (as if covered wuth the waters of the 
sea) is very inexact. The is used instead of the more usual h)). The 
strict sense of the words is, covering with respect to the sea. The point of 
comparison is not the mere extent of surface (Vatablus), nor the depth 
(Vitrmga), but the fulness of the land to the extent of its capacity. This 
passage is descriptive of the reign of the Messiah, not at any one period, 
but as a whole. A historian, as Yitringa well observes, in giving a general 
description of the reign of David, would not use language applicable only 
to its beginning. The prophecy is therefore one of gradual fulfilment. So 
far as the cause operates, the effect follows, and when the cause shall 
opeiate without restraint, the effect will bo complete and universal. The 
use of the future in the first clause and the preterite in the second m^ay 
imply, that the prevalence of the knowledge of Jehovah must precede that 
of universal peace. It is not till the land has been filled with that know- 
ledge, that men will cease to injure and destroy. — It will be sufficient to 
record without comment, that according to Cocceius the holy mountain 
is the reformed church, as the basilisk’s den was the Church of Borne, 
and that the reconciliation here predicted is a mere external one between 
the people of God and their oppressors. 

10. Having described the Messiah’s reign and its effects, he now brings 
his person into view again. And m that day shall the root of Jesse which 
(is) standing (or set up) he for a signal to the nations — unto him shall the 
Gentiles seek, and his rest (or residence) shall he glorious. — Almost all intei*- 
preters take in the indefinite sense, it shall he or come to pass, as a 
mere idiomatic introduction to what follows, leaving to be construed 
as a nominative absolute. But Ewald maJ?j p| itself the subject of 
winch is a simpler construction. — The root of Jesse is explained by 
Kimchi and most other writers to be put by metonymy for that which grows 
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out of his roots and therefore equivalent to and in ver. 1. So the 
AafSId of Eev. v. 6 and xxii. 16 is explained by Stuart as meaning 
*‘not root of Da'nd, but a root- shout from the tiunk or stem of David.” 
But Yitringa supposes the Messiah to be called the root of Jesse, because 
by him the family of Jesse is sustained and perpetuated, Cocceius, because 
he was not only Ins descendant but his Maker and his S.mour. Hitzig 
understands by the root that in which the root is reproduced and reap- 
pears. But Umbreit takes the word in its proper sense, and understands 
the prophecy to mean that the family of Jesse now under ground should 
reappear and lise to the height of a Dl), not a military standard, but a 
signal, especially one raised to mark a place or rendezvous, for which pur- 
pose lofty trees arc said to have been sometimes used. A signal of the 
nations then is one displayed to gather them. describes it as continu- 
ing or permanently fixed. The reference is not to Christ’s crucifixion, but 
to his manifestation to the G-entiles through the preaching of the gospel, 
p'py is here used as a synonyme of meaning not the tribes of Israel 
but other nations. To see/c to is not merely to inquire about, through 
curiosity — or to seek one’s favour in the general — or to pay religious 
honours— but more specifically to consult as an oracle or depositary of reli- 
gious truth. By his rest we are not to understand his grave, or his death, 
or his Sabbath, or the rest he gives his people, but his place of rest, his 
residence. There is no need of supplying a preposition before glory, which 
is an abstract used for a concrete — glory for glorious. The church, Christ’s 
home, shall be glorious from his presence and the accession of the G-entiles. 
Forenus and J. D. Michaelis needlessly read his offering. 

11. And it shall he (or come to pass) in that day— not the days of 
Hezekiah (Grotius), not the days of Cyrus and Darius (Sanctius), nor the 
days of the Maccabees ( Jahn), but the days of the Messiah — the Lord shall 
add his hand (or add to apply his hand) a second time — not second in 
reference to the overthrow ot Pekah and Eezin (Sanctius), or the return 
from Babylon (Forcrius), or the first preaching of the gospel to the Jews 
(Cocceius), but to the deliverance from Egypt. is not pleonastic 

(Gesenius), but emphatic. His hand — not his arm (Hitzig) — as a symbol 
of strength (Targum) — not m apposition with the Lord, the Lord even 
his hand (Hitzig, Hendewerk), nor governed by show understood (tou 
nor qualifying (Grotius), but either governed by under- 
stood (Luther ausstrecken) or directly by (YuL adjiciet manum). 
B'’ip is not the infinitive of (LXX. Clericus), but of HJp. It 

does not mean merely to possess (Yulgate), but to acquire (Luther), "espe- 
cially by purchase, and so to redeem from bondage and oppression (Yitnnga), 
as is to subject them to it (Gesenius), although the true opposite of the 
latter verb seems to be (Hendewerk). The remnant of his peojple — 
not the survivors of the original captives (Aben Ezra, Hendewerk) — but 
those living at the time of the deliverance, or still more restrietedly, the 
remnant according to the election of grace (Calvin). — From Assyria, &c., 
to be construed, not mtb DUp!? (Abarbenel), but with as appears 

from ver. 16. The countries mentioned are put for all in wbicb the Jews 
should be scattered. — There is no importance to be attached to the order 
in which they are enumerated (Cocceius), nor is the precise extent of each 
material. Assyria and Egypt are named first and together, as the two great 
foreign powers, with which the Jews were best acquainted. JPathros is not 
Parthia (Calvin), nor Arabia Peteea (Forerius), nor Pharnsis in Ethiopia 
(Grotius), nor Patures in the Delta of the Nile (Brocard, Adrichomins), 
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but Thebais or Upper Egypt, as appears not only from a comparison of 
Scriptures (Bocbart), but also from the Egyptian et}unology of the name 
(Jablonsky), as denoting the region of the south (Gesenms). It is distm- 
gmshed from Egypt by the classical writers also — is a dual form, 
properly denoting either upper and lower or midille and lower Egypt, — 
Cush IS not merely Ethiopia proper (Gesenius), or the land of Midian 
(Bochart), or Bab 3 ’’lonia (Septuagint), or India (Targum), but Ethiopia, 
perhaps including part of Arabia, from which it appears to have been 
settled (Calvin, J. D. Michaehs). — Shinar is properly the plain in which 
Babylon was built, thence put for Babylonia. Elam is not the rising of 
the sun (Septuagint), but Elymais, a province of Persia, contiguous to 
Media, sometimes put for the whole countiy. Hamath is not Arabia 
(Septuagint), but a city of Syria on the Orontes (vide supia^ chap. x. 9). 
Islands of the sea, not regions (Henderson), which is too vague, nor coasts 
in general (J. D. Michaehs), nor islands in the strict sense (Cleiicus), but 
the shores of the Mediterranean, whether insular or continental, and sub- 
stantially equivalent to Europe (Cocceius), meaning the part of it then 
kno’wn, and here put last, according to Cocceius, as being the most im- 
portant. — This prophecy does not relate to the Gentiles or the Christian 
Church (Cocceius), but to the Jews (Jerome). The dispersions spoken of 
are not merely such as had already taken place at the date of the prediction 
(Gesenius), but others then still future (Hengstenberg), including not only 
the Babylonish exile, but the present dispersion. The prophecy was not 
fulfilled in the return of the refugees after Sennacherib’s discomfiture (Gro- 
tius), nor in the return from Babylon (Sanctius), and but partially in the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Jews. The complete fulfilment is to be 
expected when all Israel shall he saved. The prediction must be figura- 
ti7ely understood, because the nations mentioned m this verse have long 
ceased to exist. The event prefigured is, according to Keith and others, 
the return of the Jews to Palestine ; but according to Calvin, Yitringa, and 
Hengstenberg, their admission to Christ’s kingdom on repentance and 
reception of the Christain faith. 

12. And he (Jehovah) shall set up) a signal to the nations, and shall gather 
the outcasts of Israel, and the dispersed of Judah shall he bring together fiom 
the four uings of the eaiilu — is not necessarily a hannei (Luther), but a 
sign or signal (LXX. (tyig^Jov, Yulg. signum), displayed for the purpose of 
assembling troops or others at some one pomt — To the nations, not among 
them (Luther), nor for them (English Yersion), which though essentially 
correct, is not so simple and exact as to the nations, i. e, in their sight. The 
nations thus addressed are not the Jews but the Gentiles, and, as most in- 
terpreters suppose, those Gentiles among whom the Jews were scattered, 
and who are summoned by the signal here displayed to set the captives 
free, or to assist them in returning, or, accordmg to the rabbins, actually to 
bring them as an offering to Jehovah, a figure elsewhere used in the same 
book (chap. Ixvi. 19, 20). Hitzig, indeed, with double assurance pronounces 
that passage to he not only written by another hand, but founded upon a 
misapprehension of the one before us. But the very same idea is expressed 
m chap. xiv. 2, xlix. 22. There is, however, another view of the passage, 
which supposes the nations or Gentiles to be here mentioned as distinct 
from the Jews, and unconnected with them. The verse then contains two 
successive predictions, first, that the Gentiles shall be called, and then that 
the Jews shall be restored, which agrees exactly with Paul’s account of the 
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but Thebais or Upper Egypt, as appears not only from a comparison of 
Scriptures (Bochart), but also from the Egyptian etjunology of the name 
(Jablonsky), as denoting the region of the south (Gesemus). It is distin- 
guished from Egypt by the classical writers also. — is a dual form, 
properly denoting either upper and lower or middle and lower Egypt. — 
Cush is not merely Ethiopia proper (Gesemus), or the land of Midian 
(Bochart), or Babylonia (Septuagmt), or India (Targum), but Ethiopia, 
perhaps including part of Arabia, from which it appears to have been 
settled (Calvin, J. D. Michaelis). — Slitnar is pioperly the plain in which 
Babylon was built, thence put for Babylonia. Elam is not the rising of 
the sun (Septuagint), but Elymais, a province of Persia, contiguous to 
Media, sometimes put for the whole country. Hamath is not Arabia 
(Septuagint), but a city of Syria on the Orontes [vide chap. x. 9). 

Islands of the sea^ not regions (Henderson), which is too vague, nor coasts 
in general (J. D. Michaelis), nnr islands in the strict sense (Cloricus), but 
the shores of the Mediterranean, whether insular or continental, and sub- 
stantially equivalent to Europe (Cocceius), meaning the part of it then 
known, and here put last, according to Cocceius, as being the most im- 
portant. — This prophecy does not relate to the Gentiles or the Christian 
Church (Cocceius), but to the Jews (Jerome). The dispersions spoken of 
are not merely such as had already taken place at the date of the prediction 
(Gesemus), but others then still future (Hengstenberg), including not only 
the Babylonish exile, but the present dispersion. The prophecy was not 
fulfilled in the return of the refugees after Sennacherib’s discomfiture (Gro- 
tius), nor in the return from Babylon (Sanctius), and but partially m the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Jews. The complete fulfilment is to bo 
expected when all Israel shall he saved. The prediction must be figura- 
ti7ely understood, because the nations mentioned in this verse have long 
ceased to exist. The event prefigured is, according to Keith and others, 
the return of the Jews to Palestine ; but according to Calvin, Yitringa, and 
Hengstenberg, their admission to Christ’s kingdom on repentance and 
reception of the Christain faith. 

12. And he (Jehovah) shall set up a signal to the nations^ and shall gather 
the outcasts of Israel^ and the dispersed of Judah shall he hrmg together from 
the four uings oj- the eaith. — Di is not necessarily a banner (Luther), but a 
sign or signal (LXX Yulg. signum), displayed for the pui'pose of 

assembling troops or others at some one pomt. — To the nations, not among 
them (Luther), nor for them (English Yersion), which though essentially 
correct, is not so simple and exact as to the iiations, i. e. in their sight. The 
nations thus addressed are not the Jews but the Gentiles, and, as most in- 
terpreters suppose, those Gentiles among whom the J ews were scattered, 
and who are summoned by the signal here displayed to set the captives 
free, or to assist them m returning, or, accordmg to the rabbins, actually to 
bring them as an offering to J ehovah, a figure elsewhere used in the same 
book (chap. Ixvi. 19, 20). Hitzig, indeed, with double assurance pronounces 
that passage to be not only written by another hand, but founded upon a 
misapprehension of the one before us. But the very same idea is expressed 
in chap. xiv. 2, xlix. 22. There is, however, another view of the passage, 
which supposes the nations or Gentiles to be here mentioned as distinct 
from the Jews, and unconnected with them. The verse then contains two 
successive predictions, first, that the Gentiles shall be called, and then that 
the Jews shall be restored, which agrees exactly with Paul’s account of the 
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connection 'bct’vvcen these events. Blindness in 2^ ait is happened to Ivael 
until the fulness of the Gentiles he come m (Eom. xi. 25, 26). On this 
hypothesis, the sign?! is displayed to the Gentiles, not that they may send 
or bring the Jews back, hut that they may come themselves, and then the 
gatheiing of Isiael and Judah is added, as a distinct, if not a subsequent 
event. This last interpretation is favouied by the analogy of a New Testa- 
ment prophecy, the first by an analogous prophecy of Isaiah himself — 
Israel and Judah are put together to denote the race in general. Outcasts 
and du^pieiscd are of different genders The latter, which is feminine in 
foim, is supposed by the older writers to agree with some word understood 
— such as souls (Pagninus), members (Junius), sheep (Piscator), families 
(Clericus), women (Gataker) — ^implying that no sex or rank would be passed 
by. According to Gosenius, the construction is an idiomatic one, both 
predicates belonging to both subjects, the exiled men of Israel, and the 
scattered women of Judah, meaning the exiled men and scatteied women 
both of Israel and Judah. (For other 'examples of this mcrismus or 
par allage eJliptica, sec chap xvm 6 ; Zech. ix. 17 ; Piov. x. 1). At the 
same time he regards it as an example of another idiom vhich combines 
the genders to express totality (vide siipicu chap. 111 . 1). But these two 
explanations arc hardly compatible, and Henderson, with more consist- 
ency, alleges that there is no distinct allusion to the sex of the w^anderers, 
and that the feminine foim is added simply to express universality. 
Ewald, on the contrary, makes the distinction of the sexes prominent 
by adding to the participles man and imfe, is properly the wing 

of a bird, then the skirt or edge of a garment, then the extremity of the 
earth, in which sense it is used both in the singular and plural. The 
same idea is expressed by the/oio’ vnnds, with w*hich, m the New Testament, 
are mentioned the four corners, and this last expression is used even here 
by Clericus and in the old French Torsion. The reference of course is to 
the cardinal points of the compass, as determined by the rising and setting 
of the sun. — If this verse bo understood as predicting the agency of the 
Gentiles in restoring the Jews, it may be said to have been partially fulfilled 
in the return from Babylon under the auspices of Cjtus, and again m all 
efforts made by Gentile Ciinstians to convert the Jews ; but its full accom- 
plishment is still prospective, and God may even now he lifting up a signal 
to the Gentiles for this very purpose. — Henclewerk’s notion that this pro- 
phecy was fulfilled when many hroiight gifts unto the Lord to Jei nsalem, 
and presents to Hezeluali, Icing of Judah, so that he was lifted up 
in the sight of all nations from thenceforth (2 Chron. xxxii. 23), neither re- 
quires nor admits of refutation. The same may perhaps be said of Cocceius’s 
opinion, that this verse relates wholly or chiefiy to the healing of divisions 
in the Christian Church. 

13. And the envy of Ephraim shall depart (or cerise), and the enemies 
of Judah shall he cut of. Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall 
not vex (oppress or harass) Ephraim. Jacob, in his prophetic statement 
of the fortunes of his sons, disregards the rights of primogeniture, and 
gives the pre-eminence to Judah and Joseph (Gen. xhx. 8-12, 22-26), 
and in the family of the latter to the younger son Ephraim (Gen. xlviii. 19). 
Hence from the time of the exodus, these two were regarded as the leading 
tribes of Israel. J udah was much more numerous than Ephraim (Num. 
i 27-33)— took precedence during the journey in the wilderness (Num. 
ii. 8, X. 14)- — and received the largest portion in the promised land. But 
Joshua was am Ephraimite (Num. xiii. 8), and Shiloh, where the taker- 
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nacle long stood (Joshua xviii. 1 ; 1 Sam. ir 3), was probahl}’ within the 
limits of the same tube. The ambitious jealousy of the Ephraimites to- 
wards other tribes axDpcais in their conduct to Gideon and Jejphthah (Judges 
yin. 1, xii. 1). Their special jealousy of Judah showed itself in their 
temporary refusal to submit to David after the death of Saul — in their 
adheience to Absalom against his father — and in the readiness with which 
they joined in the revolt of Jeroboam, y,]io was himself of the tribe of 
Ejihraim (1 Kings xi. 2G) This schism was, therefore, not a sudden or 
fortuitous occurience, but the natural result of causes which had long been 
working The mutual relation of the Wo kingdoms is expressed in the 
recorded fact, that there was war hetioeen Behoboam and Je'ioboam, and 
between Asa and Baasha, all their days (1 Kings xiv. 30, xv 16), Ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, as in the case of Ahab and Jehoshaphat, were 
rare, and a departure from the jirincixiles and ordinary feelings of the 
parties. The ten tribes, which assumed the name of Israel after the dm- 
sion, and perhaps before it, regarded the smaller and less warlike State 
with a contempt which is well expressed by Jehoash in his parable of the 
cedar and^the thistle (2 Kings xiv. 9), unless the feeling there displayed be 
rather personal than national. On the other hand, Judah justly regarded 
Israel as guilty, not only of political reyolt, but of religious apostasy (Ps, 
Ixxviii. 9-11), and the jealousy of Exihraim towards Judah would of course 
be increased by the fact that Jehovah had forsahen the tahernade of Shiloh 
(Pb. Ixxviii. GO), that he lefased the tabernacle of Joseph, and chose not the 
tribe of Efhratrn, bat chose the ti'ibe of Jvdah, the mount Zion which he 
loved (lb. vers. 67, 68), To these historical facts Gesenms refers, as 
shewing the mcorrectness of De Wette’s assertion, that the hatred and 
jealousy existed only on the part of Judah — a paradox which may indeed 
be looked upon as neutralized by the counter-paradox of Hitzig that they 
existed only on the part of Ephraim ! They were no doubt indulged on 
both sides, but with this difference, that Ephraim or Israel was in the 
wrong from the beginning, and as might have been expected, more malig- 
nant in its enmity. This view of the matter will serve to explain why it 
is that when the Propihet would foretell a state of harmony and ]oeace, he 
does so by declaring that the hereditary and proverbial enmity of Judah 
and Israel should cease. It also explains why he lays so much n^ore stress 
upon the envy of Ephraim than upon the enmity of Judah, viz. because the 
latter was only an indulgence of unhallowed feeling, to which, in the other 
case, were superadded open rebellion and apostasy from God. Hence the 
first three members of the verse before us speak of Ephraim’s enmity to 
Judah, and only the fourth of Judah’s enmity to Ephraim ; as if it ^had 
occurred to the Prophet, that although it was Ex)hraim whose disposition 
needed chiefly to be changed, yet Judah also had a change to undergo, 
which is therefore intimated in the last clause, as a kind of after- thought. 
The envy of Ephraim against Judah shall depart — the enemies of Judah 
(in the kingdom of the ten tribes) shall be cut off — Ephraim shall no more 
envy Judah — yes, and Judah in its turn shall cease to vex Ephraim. 
There is indeed another construction of the verse, ancient and sanctioned 
by very high authority, which makes the Prophet represent the parties as 
precisely alike, and predict exactly the same change in both. This con- 
struction supposes ’’TihV to mean, not the enemies of Judah (whether 
foreign, as Cocceius thinks, or in the sister kingdom), but the enemies {of 
Ephraim) in Judah, or those of Judah toho are enemies i>o Ephraim. This 
construction, which is copied by Kosenmiiller and Gesenius from Albert 
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Schnltens, is really as old as Elimchi, who remarks upon the clause, 
for of old there ivere in Judah enemies to Epltraim. Against it may be 
urged, not only the general principle of Hebrew syntax, that a noun in 
regimen with an active participle denotes the object ot^ the action, but the 
specific usage of this very word. Haman is called the enemy 

(or oppressor) of the Jews (Esther in. 10), and Amos (v. 12) speaks of 
those who treat the righteous as an enemy (P'’‘1V In all the cases 

where a different construction of the participle with a noun has been al- 
leged, either the usual one is precluded by the connection or the nature of 
the subject, or the syntax is more doubtful than in the case before us (e. g. 
Exod. V. 14; 1 Bam. xix. 29; 1 Kings ii. 7, v. 82). I^nobel’s assertion 
that the participle is used as a noun, and does therefore signify the ob- 
ject of the action, is contradicted by the usage of already stated. 
A still more arbitrary method of attaining the same end is that proposed 
by Seeker and approved by Lowth, who read as an abstract mean- 
ing enmity^ or the modification suggested by Gesemus, of taking the 
active participle itself as an abstract noun. These constructions are so 
violent, and the contrary usage so plam, that the question naturally 
arises, why should the latter be departed from at all ^ The answer is, 
because the favourite notion of exact parallelism requires it. All the 
WTiters who maintain this opinion assume that the second clause must 
express the same idea with the first, and in the same order. Luther 
indeed was satisfied with an inverted order, and by givmg to the first 
phrase the sense of envy against Ephraim (which is not more unautho- 
rized than to make the other mean enemies in Judah) ^ has contrived to 
make the fii-st clause correspond to the fourth, and the second to the third 
(und der Keid wider Ephraim wire! aufhoren, u. s. w.). But the modem 
writers must have a parallelism still more exact, and to this rhetorical 
chimera both the syntax and the true sense of the passage must be sacrificed. 
In this case we are able to produce an instance from another prophet, an 
older contemporary of Isaiah, in which the structure of the sentence coincides 
precisely with the one before us, that is to say, there are several successive 
clauses relating to one of the parties mentioned, and .then a final one relating 
to the other. This example is found in Hosea iii. 3, And I said to her, thou 
shall abide for me many days— thou slialt not play the hailot—aud thou 
shall not he another mans— and I will also (act thus) to thee. So here, 
the jealousy of Ephraim shall cease— the enemies of Judah among them 
shall be cut off— Ephraim shall then no longer envy Judah— and Judah in 
return shall no longer he the enemy of Ephraim. The objection that the 
passage in Hosea is mere prose, is not only giatmtous, but concedes the 
liberty of assuming the same thing m the case before us. The influence 
exerted on interpretation by this theory of perfect parallels is clear in this 
case, from the fact that Hengstenberg follows Gesenius without any hesitation, 
and that Ewald (though he modifies the meaning of ")‘*)V) adopts the same 
construction, in direct opposition to his own authority (Heb. Gr. § 208), 
which Hitzig had cited in defence of the true interpretation. The tendency 
of this theory is moreover apparent from the conclusion to which Hitzig 
himself comes, that although n'lliT' '’'TiV can only mean the enemies of 
Judah; fhe second clause evidently puts the other sense upon it, and is there- 
fore an interpolation 1 Umbreit alone of the recent German writers has the 
good sense and taste to reject at once this wanton mutilation of the text and 
the forced construction of the sentence, and to understand the sentence in 
the simple and obvious meaning put upon it by the ancient versions and by 
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the older writers who have not been mentioned. — The fulfilment of this 
prophecy is found by Hendewerk in Hezekiah’s efforts to rechiira the 
Israelites to the worship of Jehovah (2 Chron. xxx.). That it was not ful- 
filled in the return from exile, is sufficiently notoiions. That it had not 
been fulfilled when Christ came, is plain from the continued enmity between 
the Jews, Samaritans, and G-alileans. The only fulfilment it has ever had 
is in the abolition of all national and sectional distinctions in the Christian 
Church (Gal. iii. 27, 29, v. 6), to which conveited Jews as well as others 
must submit. Its full accomplishment is yet to come, in the re -union of 
the tribes of Israel under Chiist their common head (Hosea i. 11) — Jarebi 
explains the verse to mean that Messiah the son of Joseph, and Messiah the 
son of Judah shall not envy one another; Aben Ezra, that Ephiaim shall 
not be jealous because the Messiah is to come of Judah. Coccoius applies 
the prophecy exclusively to future reconciliations in the Christian Church. 
— is not to eavy, as Schulten argues from the Arabic analogy, nor to 
be tiahident, as Ewald gives it, but to treat m a hostile manner. is 

strictly to depart^ i. e. cease or be removed, as in chap. x. 27. 

14. Instead of assailing or annoying one another, they aro represented 
as making common cause against a common enemy. And they (Ephraim 
and Judah, undivided Israel) shall fly (like a bird of prey) upon the 
shoulder of the Philistines towards the sea (or westwards) — together they 
shall spoil the sons of the east (the Arabians and perhaps the Assyrians) — 
Edom and Moah the stretching out of their hand (i e. the object of that 
action) and the children of Ammon their obedience (i. e. then* subjects). 
All the names are those of neighbouring nations with whom the Hebrews 
were accustomed to wage war. Edom, Moab, and Ammon, may be 
specially named for an additional reason, viz., that they were nearly i elated 
to Israel, and yet among his most inveterate enemies. The Jews explain 
this as a literal prediction having respect to the countries formerly pos- 
sessed by the races here enumerated. Most Christian writers understand 
it spiritually of the conquests to be achieved by the true religion, and sup- 
pose the nations here named to be simply put for enemies in general, or 
for the heathen world ; this method of description being rendered more em- 
phatic by the historical associations which the names awaken. — To fly upon 
means here to fly at, or, as Henderson expresses it, to pounce upon, the 
figure being that of an eagle or other bird of prey. The almost innumerable 
meanings put upon this verse and its peculiar expressions, maybe found in 
Poole, Eosenmuller, and Gesenius. 

15. To the destruction of the enemies of Israel is added a prediction 

that all obstacles, even the most formidable, to the restoration of God’s 
people, shall be overcome or taken away by his almighty power. This 
idea is naturally expressed by the dividing of the Eed Sea and Euphrates, 
because Egypt and Assyria are the two great powers from which Israel had 
suffered and was yet to be delivered. And Jehovah will destroy (by 
drying up) the tongue (or bay) of the sea of Egypt (i. e. the Bod Sea), 
and he will wave Ins hand (as a gesture of menace or a symbol of miracu- 
lous power) over the river (Euphrates), in the violence of Ms wind (or 
breath), and smite it (the Euphrates) into seven streams, and make (his 
people) tread (it) in shoes {i, e. dry-shod). The meaning of ig not 

to split, divide (Knobel), for which there is nothing but an Arabic analogy 
and a doubtful interpretation of Lev.xxi. 18, — ^but properly to consecrate 
by an irrevocable vow, and then by implication to destroy, which in this 
case could he done only by drying up. This last idea, ' therefore, is 
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inclnded, but there is no need of reading as Houbigant, Lowtb, 

and Eosenmuller do, on the authority of the ancient yersions. — Tovyue, 
which IS applied m other languages to piojecting points of land, is heie 
descriptiTG of a bay or indentation in a shore. The sea of Lcjypt is not 
the Nile, as some suppose, although the name sea has been certainly applied 
to it from the eailiest times — but the Eed Sea, called the Sea of Egypt for 
the same reason that it is called the Arabian Gulf. The tongue of this sea 
is the narrow gulf or bay in ’which it terminates to the north-y est near Suez, 
called by the old wiiters the Binus Hei oogolitamis, to distinguish it fiom 
the Shius Elaniticus, the north-east extremity. Through the former the 
Israelites passed when they left Eg 3 ^pt, audit is now predicted that it shall 
be utterly destroyed, i. e. dried up. At the same time the Euphrates is to 
be smitten into seven streams, and so made fordable, as Cjuus is said to 
have reduced the Gjmdes by diverting its waters into 360 artiiiciai channels. 
Yitringa supposes a specific overthrow of Eg\-pt and Assyria to be here 
predicted ; Grotius, the division of the latter into seveial kingdoms. But 
the terms are probably strong figures dravn from the eaily history and 
experience of Israel. Gesenius, in the last edition of his Lexicon, appears 
to favour the reading of for D'i? (m the strength of his wind), suggested 
by Luzzatto, on the ground of the resemblance betw^een ^ and ^ in the old 
Hebrew alphabet. The other reading, wEieh occurs only here, is commonly 
explained to mean molent heat, and then secondarily violence in general. 

16. And there shall he a highioay for the remnant of his peo'ple, which 
shall he left, from Assyria, as there was for Israel, in the day of his com- 
ing up from the land of Egypt, This verse admits of two interpretations. 
According to one, it is a comparision of the foimer deliverance from Eg}’pt 
with the future one from Assyria and the ncighbouiing countries, where 
most Jewish exiles were to he found. According to the other, it is a repe- 
tition of the preceding promise, that previous deliverances, particularly those 
from Egypt and Assyria, should be repeated m the future history of the 
Church. The fulfilment has been sought by different interpreters, in the 
return from Babylon, in the general progress of the gospel, and in the future 
restoration of the Jews. The first of these can at most be i^egarded only 
as a partial or inchoate fulfilment, and against the last lies the obvious 
objection that the context contains promises and threatenings which are 
obviously figurative, although so expressed as to contain allusions to remark- 
able events in the experience of IsiaeL Such is the dividing or drying up 
of the tongue of the Eed Sea, which must either be figuratively understood 
or supposed to refer to a future miracle, wdiich last hypothesis is ceriauily 
not necessary, and therefore can be fully justified by nothing but the actual 
event. — is not simply a way, as the ancient versions give it, nor a 
fortified way as Cocceius explains it (viamnnita), but a bighw^ay as explained 
by Junius (agger) and Henderson (causey), an artificial load formed by 

casting up the earth (fi'om to raise), and thus distinguished from a path 
worn by the feet or ). Knobel, and some other of the later wTiters, 
suppose an allusion to the desert after the crossing of the water, whereas all 
the older waiters understand a way through the water itself. Giotius and 
Knobel connect with others with as in ver. 11. The 

ambiguity of the Hebrew construction is skilfuUy retained in the English 
version. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Taking occasion from tho referenco to Egypt and the exodus in the close 
of the preceding chapter, tLe Prophet now puts into the mouth of Israel a 
song analogous to that of Moses, from which some of the expressions are 
directly borrowed. Tho stiucture of this psalm is very regular, consistmg 
of two parts, in each of which the Proiihct first tolls the people w’hat they 
will say, or have a right to say, when the foicgoing promises are verified, 
and then addresses them again in his own person and m the usual 
language of prediction. In the fiist stanza, they me made to achiiowledge 
tho divine compassion and to express their confidence in God as the source 
of all their strength, and therofoie the rightful object of their praiso, vers. 
1-8. In the second stanza, they exhoit one another to make known what 
God has done for them, not only at home but among all nations, and are 
exhorted by tho Prophet to rejoice in the manifested presence of Jehovah, 
vers. 4-6. 

Ewald rejects this chapter, as an addition made by some reader or tran- 
scriber of Isaiah later than the exile. His reasons arc, that the prophecy 
is wound up and complete at the close of the eleventh chapter, and that 
the style, phraseology, and tone, are not those of Isaiah. The first of 
these reasons he refutes himself by saying that tho reference to Egypt in 
chap. XI. 16, probably suggested this addition to the later writer ; a hypo- 
thesis which we are equally at liberty to apply to Isaiah himself, unless the 
passage is manifestly from another hanA This reduces Ewald’ s argu- 
ments to one, and to that one XJmbreit gives a sufficient answer when ho 
says that the Prophet, intending to wind up his prophecy with a composi- 
tionjn the nature of a psalm, adopts of course the general style, which 
frorn the time of David had been used for that purpose. That he did not 
rather copy the maimer of Moses, may be explamed, not only on the 
ground that the other style had now become familiar to the people, but 
also on the ground that such an imitation might have made the comparison 
with Egypt and the exodus too prominent for the Prophet’s purpose, which 
was to express thanksgiving in a manner appropriate to ail the deliver- 
ances of the Chimch from evil, whether natural or spiritual. Hence too 
the indefiniteness of the language, and a seeming want of intimate connection 
with the foregoing prophecy. 

1. And thou — Israel, the people of God — shaU say in that day — when 
the foregoing iiromise is accomplished — I tuill pra'ise thee — strictly acknow- 
ledge thee as worthy, and as a henefactor— /or thoio wast angry with me, hut 
thine anger is turned away, and thou comfoitest me. — The English version 
renders though, but according to the Masoretic interpunction, it must be 
read with the preceding words. The apparent incongruity of thanking 
God because he was angry, is removed by considering that the subject of 
the thanksgiving is the whole complex idea expressed in the remainder of 
the verse, of which God’s being angry is only one element. It was not 
simply because God was angry that the people praise him, but because he 
was angry and his anger had ceased. The same idea is expressed by the 
English version in another form, by intimating early in the sentence the 
relation of its parts, whereas it is characteristic of the Hebrew stylo to state 
things absolutely first, and qualify them afterwards. The same mode of 
expression is used by Paul in Greek, when he says (Eom. vi. 17), God be 
thanked that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have firom the heart obeyed, 
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<fec.” This view of the matter precludes the necessity of taking in the 
sense of I acknowledge thee to have been just in being angry at me. The 
force of the particle at the begmmng of the second clause can be fully re- 
presented only by the English hut, — is the abbreviated form of the 
future, commonly used to express a wish or a command, in which sense 
some explam it here, taking this clause as a prayer for deliverance. But 
this would confine the expression of thanksgiving to God’s being angry, the 
very incongruity which has just been shown not to exist. It must be taken 
either as a poetical substitute for with a present meaning, or as con- 
tracted for in a past sense, which is given in most versions. The 
force of the verb in this connection is enhanced by a comparison with chap. 
X. 4, and the parallel verse of the foregoing context, where it is said re- 
peatedly that God’s wrath had not turned back or away Thou 

comfortest me, not by words only, but by deeds, which may seem to justify 
the version thou hast mercy on me, given by some writers. 

2. Behold God is my salvation. I loiLl trust, and not he afraid , for 
my strength and song is Jah Jehovah, and he is become mij salvation. 
Some exchange the abstract for the concrete, my Saviour, but with a great 
loss of strength in the expression. The first verb may be rendered m the 
present (I trust), as describing an actual state of mind; but the future 
form, while it sufficiently implies this, at the same time expresses a fixed 
determination, I will trust, be confident, secure. The next words contain 
a negative expression 6f the same idea. In certain connections, iV seems 
to denote power as an element of glory, an object of admiration, and a sub- 
ject of praise. Hence Gesenius and others assign praise as a secondary 
meaning of the word itself, which is pushing the deduction and distinction 
of senses to extremes. Jarchi observes that 'ly, with 6 in the first syllable 
is never used except in combination with rriDTj the orthography elsewhere 
being always This variation may, how^ever, be euphonic, and have 
no connection with a difference of meaning. WLy praise and my song gives 
a good sense, but no better, and assuredly no stronger, than my strength 
and my song^ i. e. the source of my protection and the subject of my praise. 
Kimchi and others legard niDT, here, and in the parallel passages, as an 
abbreviation of , but the modern writers make it a collateral or cog- 
nate form of and supply the suffix from the preceding word, — Coc- 
ceius derives from to be suitable, becoming, and considers it an 
abstract denoting the divine perfection. It is much more probably an ab- 
breviation of and as such occurs at the end of many compound proper 
names. In the song of Moses, from which this expression is borrowed, 
is omitted (Exod. xv. 2), as also in Ps. cxviii. 14, which is copied from 
the same. Nor docs the combination nin'* nj. occur elsewhere, except in 
Isa. xxvi. 4. Some of the modern writers, therefore, have contended that 
nin*' is superfluous. But the fact of its occurrence in another passage of 
this very book precludes this emendation in the absence of external evidence. 
There is really nothing more surprising in the combination than m the fre- 
quent accumulation of the other divine names. 

3. And ye shall draw luater loith joy from the springs of salvation . — 
This is a natural and common figure for obtaining and enjoying divine 
favour. ^ There is no need of supposing a particular allusion to the doctrines 
of religion. By this verse the Talmudists explain and justify the custom of 
pouring out water from the fountain of Siloam at the feast of tabernacles, a 
ceremony no doubt long posterior to the time of Isaiah. 

4. And ye shall say (to one another] in that day, praise (or give thanks 
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to) Jehovah, call upon his name (proclaim it), malce knoivn among the nations 
his exploits (or achievements), remind (thorn) that his name is exalted. 
Some take in the sense of praising, celebrating, and translate for, 

because, m which case what follows is not the subject but the reason of the 
praise. The English Bible has malm mention ; but the strict sense of the 
Hiphii as a causative is perfectly appropriate and suits the contest. Name 
is here used in the pregnant sense of that whereby God makes himself 
known, including explicit revelation and the exhibition of his attributes m all. 
On the usage of this \vord in the Psalms, see Hengstenberg on Ps. viii. 1. 

5. Praise Jehovah (by singing, and perhaps with instruments) because 

he has done elevation (or sublimity, 2 . e a sublime deed). Known is this 
(or he this) in all the earth. — "iDT means properly to play upon stringed in- 
struments, then to sing with an accompaniment, then to sing in general, 
then to praise by singing or by music generally. In this last sense it may 
govern the noun directly. — The English Yersion, excellent things, is too in- 
definite for the singular form — The Kethib is the Pual, the 

Keri the Hophal participle, of to know. Both forms are causa- 

tive and passive, made known, caused to be known. Knobel conjectoes 
that may have been a noun, synonymous with and analogous 

in form to from — The English Version su]iplies %s, and makes 

the last clause an appeal to the whole world for the truth of the thing cele- 
brated. Most of the recent versions make it an imperative expression, ex- 
horting to a general difiusion of the truth. 

6. Cry out and shout (or sing), oh inhalitant of Zion (the people or the 
Chui’ch personified as a woman), /or great in the midst of thee (residing in 
thee by a special manifestation of his presence) is the Holy 0ns of Israel 
(that Holy Being who has bound himself to Israel, in a peculiar and extra- 
ordinary manner, as their covenant God). 


CHAPTEES XIIL XIV. 

Here begins a series of prophecies (chaps. XIII. — XXIII.) against certain 
foreign powers, from the enmity of which Israel had been more or loss a 
sufferer. The first in the senes is a memorable piophecy of the fall of the 
Babylonian empire and the destruction of Babylon itself (chaps. XIII., XIY.) 
The Medes are expressly named as the insLuments of its subjection, and 
the prophecy contains several other remarkable coincidences with history, 
both sacred and profane Hence it was justly regarded by the older writers, 
both Jews and Christians, as an extraordinary instance of prophetic fore- 
sight. As such, even J. D. Michaehs defends it against the hypothesis 
(then a novel one) of an ex post facto prophecy invented for the pui’pose of 
inducing Cyrus to befriend the Jews. He argues conclusively against this 
supposition, on the ground that the literary merit of the passage is too exqui- 
site for such an origin, and that the writer, in the case supposed, could not 
have represented the destruction of Babylon as total without defeating his 
own purpose. The last objection also lies against Eichhorn’s supposition 
of a prophecy written after the event but without any fraudulent design, 
the form of prediction being merely a poetical costume. Eosenmuller holds 
that it was written towards the close of the Babylonish exile, while the 
events which it describes were in progress, or so near at hand as to be 
readily foreseen. This view of the matter is also taken by Gesenius and 
the later German writers on Isaiah. The arguments in favour of it, as 
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recently stated by I^nobel, may be reduced to three : (1) a spirit unworthy 
of Isaiah, i.e. one of bitter hatred and desiio of revenge; (2) a want of 
resemblance in the style and diction to the genuine wi’itmgs of Isaiah, and 
a strong lesomblancc to some later compositions , (3) a constant allusion 
to historical events and a state of things which did not exist for ages after 
Isaiah. The answer to the first reason is that it is false. Such is not tho 
natural impression which the prophecy would make on an unbiassed reader. 
This perversion has been unintentionally aided by a rhetorical mistake of 
Calvin and othei Christian mterpreters in representing the fomteenth chap- 
ter as taunting and sarcastic mits tone, v.hich, on the contiaiw, is characterized 
by pathos. But even on this erroneous supposition, there is nothmg to 
justify the charge of bitter vengefulness, hi ought for the fii’st time by the 
latest German vuitcrs, with an oh\ious design to strengthen their weak 
arguments deiived fiom other soiuces. The second argument is unsound 
in principle and precarious in application. On the giound that every 
writer always writes alike, only one composition of any author can bo cer- 
tainly proved genumc. The Satires of Horace must be spurious because 
he w^as a lyiic poet — the Geoigics ofYirgil because he wms an epic poet 
— the PlaideuiS of Racine because he wvas a tragic poet. One half of 
Aristophanes and Shakspcaie might be thus made to piove the other half 
a forgery. This mode of criticism is peculiarly German, and will never 
commend itself to the general taste and judgment of the learned world. 
The same thmg may he said of the attempt to ascertain the age of 
ancient writings by a comparison of w^ords and phrases. One critic singles 
out whatever, taken hy itself, appears to favom: his own foregone conclusion, 
and leaves the rest unnoticed. Another, with another end in view, might 
prove the contrary by the selfsame process. This is not only possible hut 
actually done. Thus Gesenius and Hitzig prove that Isaiah could not 
have written the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, hy an enumeration of 
diversities in diction, phraseology, grammatical construction, style, &c. 
Hendewerk just as cleaily proves, hy a specification of minute but remark- 
able coincidences, that Isaiah must have been the author. Admitting that 
the second demonstration is worth no moie than the first, they may at least 
serve to cancel one another, and to shew the fallacy of all such reasoning. 
This argument proves nothing by itself, because it proves, or may be made 
to prove, too much. The true strength of the doctrine now in question 
lies not in the moral or philological arguments which have been noticed, 
but in the Imtoncal one, that these chapters contain statements and allu- 
sions which imply a knowledge of what happened long after Isaiah’s death. 
Hitzig says expressly that a prophecy against Babylon before the tune of 
Jeremiah is impossible. This of com’se is tantamount to saying that pro- 
phetic inspiration is impossible. And this is, after ail, the only question 
of importance. If there cannot be prophetic foresight, then of course a 
reference to subsequent events fixes the date of the writing which contains 
it. If, on the other hand, there is such a thing as inspn’ation and prophetic 
foresight, there is nothing to w^eaken the presumption created by a uniform 
tradition, the immemoiial position of this prophecy, and the express terms 
of a title not less ancient than the text, of which, according to oriental 
usage, it is really a part. The point at issue, therefore, between Christian 
and infidel interpreters has reference not to words and phrases merely, but 
to the possibility and reality of inspiration. Assuming this, we can have 
no hesitation in regarding the prophecy before us as a genuine production 
of Isaiah. — Of those who take this ground, Cocceius seems to stand alone- 
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in questioning the literal application of the prophecy to Babylon in the 
proper sense. Ho refers it partly to ancient Israel, part] 3^ to Antichrist, a 
theory which condemns itself, as equally arbitrary and inconsistent. Gro- 
tius, as usual, goes to the opposite extreme, of supposing that this is a 
hyperbolical description of evils which w^ere to be experienced by Babylon 
before it reached the zenith of its greatness under Nebuchadnezzar, — a h^’-po- 
thesis as aibitiary as the other, and, moreover, chargeable with contradict- 
ing history. Some particular absurdities of both these schemes will be 
brought to view in the exposition. The gieat majority of Christian writers 
undei stand these chapters as a specific prophecy of the downfall of the 
Babylonian empire occasioned by the conquests of the Modes and Persians. 
To this event there are repeated unequivocal allusions. There arc some 
points, howe\ei, in w’hich the coincidence of prophecy and history on this 
hypothesis is not so clear. This is especially the case with respect to the 
total destruction and annihilation of the city itself, which w^as brought about 
by a gradual process thiough a course of ages. The true solution of this 
difficulty is, that the prediction is generic, not specific , that it is not a 
detailed account of one event exclusivelj", but a prophetic picture of the fall 
of Babylon considered as a wffiolc, some of the traits being taken from ihe 
fii’st, and some from the last stage of the fatal process, vrhilc others are in- 
definite or common to all. The same idea may be otherwise expressed by 
saying that the king of Babylon, whose fall is here predicted, is neither 
Nebuchadnezzar nor Belshazzar, but the kings of Babylon collectively, or 
rather an ideal king of Bab} Ion, in whom the character and fate of the 
w'holo empire are concentrated. Some of the terms applied to him may 
therefore bo literally true of one king, some of another, some individually 
of none, although descriptive of the whole This hypothesis, while it 
removes all discrepancies, still retains the wmnderful coincidences of the 
prophecy with history, and ‘makes them more remarkable, by scattermg 
them through so vast a field. Even if the allusions to the conquest of 
Cyrus could be resolved into conjecture or contemporary knowledge, how 
shall we account for a description of the fate of the great city, not once for 
all, but down to the present moment ? Even supposing that the writer of 
this prophecy lived at the time of Cyrus, how wuil the infidel interpreter 
account for his prediction of that total desolation, which was not consum- 
mated for ages afterwards, but which now exists to the full extent of the 
prophetic description in its strongest sense. On the one hand, we have 
only to believe that Isaiah was inspired of God ; on the other, we must 
hold that a writer of the very highest genius either personated the Prophet, 
or w'as confounded with him by the ancient Jews, and that this anonymous 
writer, whose very name is lost, without any mspiiation, uttered a predic- 
tion which then seemed falsified by the event, but which has since been 
accidentally fulfilled I — It is universally admitted that the thirteenth chap- 
ter, and the greater part, if not the whole, of the fourteenth, constitute a 
single prophecy. The division of the chapters is, however, not a wrong 
one. Both parts relate to the destruction of Babylon, setting out from 
God’s decree, and winding up with the threatening of total desolation. 
Chap. xiv. is therefore not a mere continuation of chap, xiii., but a repeti- 
tion of the same matter in another form. The difference of form is chiefly 
this, that while chap. xiii. is more historical in its arrangement, chap. xiv. 
is dramatic, or at least poetical. Another point of diflerence is, that in 
chap. xiii. the downfall of Babylon is represented rather as an act of divine 
vengeance, in chap. xiv. as a means of deliverance to Israel, the denuncia- 
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tions of divine wrath being there clothed in the form of a triumphant song, 
to be sung by Israel when Babylon is fallen. — Cocceius, as we have already 
seen, apphos this part of the prediction secondarily but strictly to the fall 
of Antichrist. Many other of the older writers make this the mystical or 
secondary sense of the whole prophecy, because they understand it to be 
so esplained in the Apocalypse. The truth, however, seems to be, first, 
that the downfall of Babylon, as a great anti- theocratic poiver, an opponent 
and persecutor of the ancient church, aiSbrds a type or emblem of the des- 
tiny of all opposing powers under the New Testament , and secondly, that 
in consequence of this analogy, the Apocalyptic prophecies apply the name 
Babylon to the Antichristian power. But these Apocahptic prophecies aie 
new ones, not interpretations of the one before us. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

After a title, the prophecy opens with a summons to the chosen instru- 
ment of G-od’s righteous judgments upon Babylon, who are described as mus- 
tered by the Lord himself, and then appearing, to the terror and amazement 
of the Babylonians, who are unable to resist their doom, vers. 1-9. The 
great catastrophe is then described in a series of beautiful figures, as an 
extinction of the heavenly bodies, and a general commotion in the frame of 
nature, explained by the Prophet himself to mean a fearful visitation of Je- 
hovah, making men more rare than gold, dispersing the strangers resident 
at Babylon, and subjecting the inhabitants to the worst infiictions at the 
hands of the Medes, who are expressly mentioned as the instruments of the 
divine vengeance, and described as indifferent to gam and relentless m their 
cruelty, vers 10-18. From this beginning of the process of destruction, we 
are then huriied on to its final consummation, the completeness of which is 
expressed by a comparison with the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and by a prediction that the site of Babylon shall not be frequented, even by 
the wandering Arab, or by shepherds and their fiocks, but only by solitary 
animals, whose presence is itself a sign of utter desolation, vers. 19-22, 

1. The burden qt Babylon (or threatening prophecy respecting it), which 

Isaiahf the son of Amoz saw (received by revelation). There are two in- 
terpretations of both very ancient. The one makes it simply mean a 

declaration (from to utter), or more specifically a diMue declaration, a 

prophecy, oracle, or vision. The Septuagint translates it by ocac'/j, 

and sometimes by X%aycc (from ^*^5 to receive). The Yulgate has visio. 
This interpretation is adopted by Cocceius, Yitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Lowth, 
and all the recent German writers. Henderson has sentence. The other 
explanation gives the word the sense of a minatory prophecy. So Luther, 
Calvin, and, in our own day, Hengstenberg, who denies that the word is ever 
applied to any prediction but a minatory one, even Zech. xii. 1 being no 
exception. (See his exposition of Zech. ix, 1, in his Christologie, vol, ii. 
p. 102.) He also alleges that the word is never joined like with the 
name of God or of any other person but the subject of the prophecy. For 
these reasons, and because in other connections always means a bwden, 
it is best to retain the common explanation, which is also given by Barnes. 
This word occurs in the titles of all the distinct prophecies of this second 
part. The one before us is rejected by Hitzig and Ewald, as the addition of a 
copyist or compiler, but without the least external evidence or sufficient reason. 

2. The attack of the Medes and Persians upon Babylon is now foretold, 
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not m tlae proper form of a prediction, nor even in that of a description, 
which IS often substituted lor it, hut m that of an order fiom Jehovah to 
his ministers to summon the invadeis, first, by an elevated signal, and then 
as they draw nearer, by gestures and the voice. Ujwn a ha^e lull [i, e. one 
with a clear summit, not concealed by trees) set vp a SKjnnJ, laise the loice, 
(shout or cry aloud) to them, (the Medos and Persians), ivaie the handy and 
let them ente) the gates of the (Babylonian) nobles, — Foieiius takes as 
the pioper name of a mountain, dividing Chaldea from Persia and Media. 
The Yulgate renders it cahg%7iosum, which Jerome applies to the spiritual 
darkness of the Babylonians, and Giotius to the fogs and mists arising from 
the marshy situation of the city. The Targum paraphrases the expression 
as denoting a city secuie and confi.dent of safety. Kimchi, Luther, Calvin, 
and most of the eaily Christian writers, with Augusti, Barnes, and Lee, in 
later times, give it the sense of lofty. But the latest lexicographers and 
commentators seem to he agreed that the true sense is that of bare or laid. 
The Beptuagint version (o^evg Tsbrjou) is explained by Gesenius as descrip- 
tive of a mountain with a fiat or level top, but the older writers understand 
it as denoting a mountain surrounded by a plain, a metaphorical description 
of Babylon. It is not, however, a description of the city, but an allusion 
to the usual method of erecting signals on a lofty and conspicuous spot. As 
the expression is indefinite — a mountain — there is no need of supposing 
with Vitringa a particular allusion to the Zagrian mountains between Media 
and Babylonia. Jeiome and Cocceius suppose the angels to bo here ad- 
dressed , ILiobel and others, the captive Jews , but it is best to understand 
the wmrds indefinitely, as addiessed to those whose proper woik it was to do 
the thing commanded. Jehovah being here represented as a militaiy leader, 
the Older is of couise to be conceived as given to his heralds or other officers. 
They are not commanded to display a banner as a sign of victory (Cyril), 
but to erect a signal for the purpose of collecting troops. There is no need 
of supposing with Yitiinga and Henderson that means the sound of the 
trumpet The subjunctive construction of given by most writers (that 
they may enter) y is not only unnecessary, but much less expressi\o than the 
obvious construction wffiich supposes the command to be continued. The 
nobles are not those of Media and Persia, to whose doors Clericus supposes 
the soldiers to be summoned for the purpose of enlisting in this service, but 
those of Babylon. The specific sense of tyrants, which Gesenius and the 
later Germans put upon this word, is wholly unauthorized by the analogy 
of Job xxi. 28, unless w’e assume that parallel terms must always be syno- 
nymous. Other constructions of the last clause have been given by the 
Septuagint (avo/^ars oj — the Vulgate (ingrediantur portas duces) 

— Schmidius (ut veniant portae principum) — Koppe (voluntarii portas 
aperite) — Doderelin (ut veniant enses evagmati voluntariorum) — J. T>, 
Michaelis (dass meine Frcywillige sich vor meiner Pforte versammlen) &c. 
All these involve a change of text or a harshness of construction. Lowth 
omits as of no use, and rather weakening the sentence. On the con- 
trary, it strengthens it by an abrupt reference to the invaders without naming 
them, as being too well Imown already. 

3. The enemies thus summoned are described as chosen, designated in- 
struments of the divine vengeance, and as already exulting in the certainty 
of their success. I (myself) haw given command (or a commission) to my 
conseciated (chosen and appointed instruments). Yes (literally, also), I have 
called (forth) my mighty ones (or heroes) for (the execution of) my wrath, 
my proud esrulters , — The insertion of is not an idiom of the kter Hebrew, 
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as explained by Gesoniiis (Lelirg. p. 801), but as Maurer has correctly 
stated, an emphntic designation of God as the sole efficient agent, I myself, 
or J even I. has no reference to the moral character or purpose of 

the instruments, but simply to God’s choice and preparation of them for 
their "srork. The Chaldee Paraphrase makes the last of these ideas, that of 
preparation, too exclusively prominent. Henderson and Ivnobel suppose a 
special reference to the religious ceremonies practised before going out to 
Tvar (1 Sam. vii. 9, xiii. 9; 2 Chron. xiii. 12. Comp. Gen. xiv. 14). But 
as this would not be strictly applicable to the Modes and Persians, it seems 
more natural to suppose that is here used in its primary and proper 
sense of separating, setting apart, or consecrating to a special use or service. 
The at the beginning of the second clause is arbitrarily omitted by Ge- 
sonius and Do Wette, but retained by Ewald and Umbreit. To call out is 
here explained by Eosenmullor as denoting specially a call to military ser- 
vice. It may, however, have the general sense of summoning or calling 
upon by name, is commonly regarded as simply equivalent to ; 

but Knobei understands the former as a specific epithet of chiefs or officers. 
August!, Barnes, and most of the older writers, understand the last words 
of the verse as meanmg those icho exult m my (peatness, or ui my yieat plan 
(Barnes) ; Kimchi and Jarchi, those by whom I glorify myself. But the 
other modem writers have adopted the construction of Coccems and Yitringa, 
who refer the suffix to the first word or the whole phrase, a common Hebrew 
idiom (Gesen. § cxix. 5 ) — my exulteis of pnde, {i, e. my proud exulters). 
This may be understood as a description of the confidence with which they 
anticipated victory ; but most interpreters suppose an allusion to the natm-al 
character of the Persians as described by Croesus in Herodotus ir^reg 
vjSpiifTa/) — ^by Herodotus himself {vofjb/^ovreg savrojg dm/ avOpojrcov 
wavroc a^/GTovg ) — by iEschylus (uws^xo/i»:ro/ oiyai ) — and by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (abundantes inanibus verbis insanumque loquentes et ferum, magnidici 
et graves ae tetii, minaces juxta m advorsis rebus ac piospens, callidi, su- 
perb!) . The same idea is expressed by the Soptuagint version {^a/^ovrzg 
afJbu. xccl j^fl^ovrsg. 

4. The Prophet, in his own person, now describes the enemies of Baby- 
lon, who had just been summoned, as actually on their way. He hears a 
confused noise, which he soon finds to be that of confederated nations 
forming the army of Jehovah against Babylon. The voice (or sound) of a 
midtitude in the mountains ! the hken'ss of much people ^ the sound of a 
tumult of kingdoms of nations gathered (or gathermg themselves) 1 Jehovah 
of hosts mustering {i.e. inspecting and numbering) a host of hattle {i. e. a 
military host) 1 The absence of verbs adds greatly to the vividness of the 
description. The sentence really consists of a series of exclamations, 
describing the impressions made successively upon the senses of an eye 
and ear witness. The expression is weakened by supplying is heard 
(Junius), or there is (Coccems). Gesenius and Ewmld insert hark / at the 
beginning of the sentence, which is better, though unnecessary. By the 
mountains some suppose Media to be meant, to which Henderson adds 
Armenia and the other hilly countries from which Cyius drew his forces. 
This supposes the movement here described to be that of the levy or con- 
scription. But it seems more natimal to understand it, as most writers do, 
of the actual advance of the invaders. The mountains then will be those 
dividing Babylonia from Media or Persia. — The symbolical intei'pretation of 
mountains as denoting states and kingdoms (Musculus), is entirely out of 
place here. is commonly explained here as equivalent to as or like; 
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but J. D. Micbaelis and Eosenmuller seem to take it in its proper sense of 
likeness or similar appearance, and refer to the indistinct view of a great 
multitude approaching fi om a distance. The reference to sound before 
and afterwards, makes the refeience of this clause to the sense of sight 
improbable. — The , rendering of ?1p tuimilCnmis noise, is not only a 
gratuitous departure from the form of the original, but a weakening of the 
description. The object presented is not a tumultuous noise merely, hut 
the noise of an actual tumult. — Calvin, Gesenms, and others, separate 
kingdoms fiom nations, as distinct particulars The construction kingdoms 
oj nations, winch is retained by Ewald, is the one required by the Maso- 
retic accents, and afibids a better sense. — The hfiphal participle may be 
taken in a reflexive sense, in which case the dcsciiption would refer to the 
original assemhliog of the troops. There is no necessity however for de- 
parting from the or Imary usage, according to which it clescri])cs the nations 
as alieady assembled. — It is commonly agreed that there is heie a direct 
reference to the mixture of nations in the army of C3TUS. Besides the 
Persians and the Medes, Xenophon speaks of the Armenians, and Jere- 
miah adds the names of othei nations (Jer. 1. 9, li. 27). Most interpreters 
suppose the event here predicted to be subsequent in date to the over- 
throw of Croesus, while Xnobel refers it to the first attack of Cyrus upon 
Babylonia, recorded in the third book of the C^ropedia. But these dis- 
tinctions seem to rest upon a false view of the passage as a description of 
particular marches, battles, &c , rather than a generic picture of the whole 
seiies of events W’bich ended in the downfall of Babylon. For a just view 
of the principles on which such prophecies should be explained, with par- 
ticular reference to that before us, see Stuart on the Apocalypse, vol. ii. 
p. 143. The title Jehovah of hosts, may here seem to be used unequivo- 
cally in the sense of God of battles, on account of the obvious allusion to 
the word host following. But as this explanation of the title is not justified 
by scriptural usage {vide sujna, chap. i. 9), it is better to understand the 
words as meaning that the Lord of the hosts of heaven is now mustering 
a host on earth. Lowth, on the authority of a single manuscript, reads 
for the battle or /or battle. But the last word appears to be added 
simply for the purpose of limiting and qualifying that before it. This was 
the moie necessary as the same woid had been just used m another sense. 
He who controls the hosts of heaven is now engaged in mustering a host of 
war, i. e. an army. The Septuagiut and Yulgate construe these last words 
with the following verse — the Lord of hosts has commanded an armed 
nation to come, &c. — which is a forced and ungrammatical construction. — 
The substitution of the present for the participle in the English Yersion 
{onustereth) and most others, greatly impairs the force and uniformity of 
the expression by converting a lively exclamation into a dispassionate 
assertion. Hendewerk carelessly omits the last clause altogether, 

5. Coming from a distant land (literally, a land of distance), from the 
(visible or apparent) end of the heavens — Jehovah and the instruments (or 
weapons) of his wrath — to lay waste (or destroy the whole land (of Baby- 
lonia). — Junius and most of the later writers construe as a present 
{they come, &c.). It is better to make it agree with as a collective, 
and to continue the construction from the foregoing verse, as above. — The 
end of heaven is of course regarded by Gesenius as a proof of ignorance in 
the writer. Others more reasonably understand it as a strong but natural 
hyperbole. The best explanation is that given by J. D. Michaelis and 
Barnes, who suppose the Prophet to refer to the horizon or bounding line 
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of vision. He is not clelilerately stating from what region they set out, 
but from what point he sees them actually coming, viz. from the remotest 
point in sight. This view' of the expression, not as a geographical descrip- 
tion, but as a vivid leprescntation of appearances, removes the necessity of 
explaining how Media or Persia could be called a distant land or the ex- 
tremity of heaven. Schmidius evades this imaginary difficulty by applying 
the terms to the distant nations from which Cyius drew his forces , Clein 
cus by referring distant not to Babylonia but Judea, and supposing the 
Prophet to be governed in his use of language by the habitual associations 
of his Jewish readers. Cocceius, partly for this very reason, undeistands 
the whole passage as a threatening against Judah. — Jehovah and the 
weapons of his wrath. According to the Michlol Jophi, and is here put for 
with, and some translators actually make the substitution, which is wholly 
unnecessary. The host which Jehovah w'as before said to be mustering is 
now represented as consisting of himself and the weapons of his wiath. 
This intimation of his presence, his co-operation, and even his incorpora- 
tion, with the invading host, adds gieatly to the force of the threatening. i 
The Hebrew word conesponds to our implements in its widest 

sense, as including instruments and vessels It has here the active sense 
of weapons, while in Eom. ix. 22, Paul employs a corresponding Greek 
phrase m the passive sense of vessels Weapons of wrath are the weapons 
which execute it, vessels of wrath the vessels which contain it — The am- 
biguous phrase pNH P!) is explained by the Septuagint as meaning the 
whole world (-jiaffav oho\j[ihriv), and this interpretation is approved by 
Umbreit, on the gi’ound that Babylon was a type or symbol of human 
opposition to divine authority. In its pirimary import it no doubt denotes 
the land of Babylonia or Chaldea. Cocceius alone understands the land 
of Israel or Judah to be meant, in accordance with his singular hypothesis 
already mentioned. 

6. IIoiul (ye Babylonians, with distress and ie2Lr),forthe day of Jehovah 
(his appointed time of judgment) is near. Like might {i. e. a mighty stroke 
or desolation) from the Almighty it shall come. — Calvin points out a lusus 
vcrhoium in the combination of almighty, and desolation or destruc- 
tion, both derived from As if he had said, you shall know with what 

good reason God is called This is described by Calvin as a concinna 

allusio ad etymologiam, by Barnes as a ‘‘paronomasia or pun, a figure of 
speech quite common in the Scriptures.” Paronomasia and pun are not 
synonymous, and the appheation of the latter term in this case, if not irreve- 
rent, is inexact. Gesenius denies that it is even a paronomasia m the proper 
sense. He also takes ^ as a caph veritatis — ‘‘like a destruction from the 
Almighty (as it is).” But Hendewerk takes it in its proper sense — a destruc- 
tion as complete and overwhelming as if it were an act of reckless violence. 
Eimchi explains the clause to mean, as a destruction (not from man, but) 
from a mighty one who cannot be resisted or avoided. Yitiinga labours to 
explain and justify the derivation of a divine name from a root of evil import 
like to plunder or destroy. But this etymological difficulty is re- 
moved by the latter lexicographers, who give the root the general sense of 
being strong or mighty, as in Arabic. The specific sense of tempest or de- 
structive storm, which Gesenius puts upon here and in Joel i. Ifi, is 
perfectly gratuitous. Jehovah’s days are well defined by Cocceius : In 
genere dies Domini dicuntur divmiius constitutae opportunitates qaibus 
judicium suum exercet. {Vide supra, chap. ii. 12). This day is said to 
be near, not absolutely with respect to the date of the prediction, but rela- 
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tively, either with respect to the perceptions of the Prophet, or with respect 
to what had gone before. For ages Babylon might be secure ; but after 
the premonitory signs just mentioned should be seen, there would be no 
delay. The words of the Terse are supposed to be utteied in the midst of 
the tumult and alarm of the invasion. 

7. Therefore (because of this sudden and irresistible attack) all hands 
shall sink (fall down, be slackened or relaxed), and every heart of man shall 
melt. Clericus supposes an allusion to the etymology of as denoting 
frailty and infirmity (omne Eegrorum mortalium cor) ; but most interpreters 
explain the phrase as simply meamng every mo'j tal heart, or the heart of 
every mortal. Cocceius understands by the sinking of the hands the loss 
of active power, and by the melting of the heart, the fear of coming evil. 
Junius supposes an antithesis between the hands or body, and the heart or 
mind. But both the clauses, in then strict sense, are descriptive of bodily 
effects, and both indicative of mental states. Each of the figures is repeat- 
edly used elsewhere. (See Josh. vii. 5, Ps. xxii. 13, Jer. 1. 43, Job. iv. 3.) 
Knobel quotes from Ovid the analogous expression, cecidere illis animique 
onan usque. 

8. And they (the Babylonians) shall he confounded — pangs and throes 

shall seize (them) — lihe the travailing (woman) they shall writhe — each at 
his neighbour, they shall wonder — faces of flames (shall be) their faces . — 
The Vulgate, Peshito, and Lowth, connect the first word with the verse 
preceding, which is, to say the least, unnecessary. — The translation /ear or 
tremhle, is too weak for which includes the ideas of violent agitation 

and extreme perplexity. The Septuagmt strangely gives to hero the 
sense of ambassadors or messengers {vide infra, chap, xviii. 2, Ivii. 9), 
which is precluded by the whole connection, and especially by the combina- 
tion with Solomon ben Melech explams 1 in as an anomalous 

suffix used instead of Cl. Lowth as usual corrects the text by reading 

on the alleged authority of the Septuagmt, Targum, and Peshito, 
which supply the suffix. Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel, adopt a 
construction mentioned by Kimchi, which makes pangs and throes the object 
not the subject of the verb — they shall take pangs and throes — as we speak 
of a house taking fire or a person taking a disease, and as Livy says capere 
nietum. This form of expression occurs, not only in Arabic, but in Job 
xviii. 20, xxi. 6. The construction is also recommended by its rendering 
the suffix unnecessary, and by its giving to the same subject with the 
verbs before and after it. The objection to it, strongly urged by Hendewerk, 
is that the construction, even in Job, is Arabic, not Hebrew, the idiom of 
the latter being clear from other cases where the same verb and nouns are 
combined (Isa. xxi. 3, Jer. xiii. 21), or the same nouns with other verbs 
(1 Sam. iv. 19, Isa. Ixvi. 7, Jer. xxii. 23, Dan. x. 16, Hos. xiii. 13), or 
other nouns and verbs of kindred meaning (Exod. xv. 14, Isa. xxxv. 10, 
Deut. xxviii. 2), but in all without exception the noun is the subject, not the 
object, of the verb. The construction thus proved to be the common one, 
may at least be safely retained here, the rather as the collocation of the 
words is evidently in its favour. The sense of tremhUng given to by 
several of the recent writers is too weak. The best translation seems to be 
that of Henderson — they shall writhe — i. e. with pain. The expression 
wonder at each other occurs once in historical prose (Gen. xhii. 33). It 
seems here to denote not simply consternation and dismay, but stupefaction 
at each other’s aspect and condition — q. d. each man at his fiend shall 

VOL. I. s 
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stand aghast, — Tlie last clause is referred by J. H. Micbaelis to the ]\'redes 
and Persians, and explained as a description of their violence and fierceness, 
in which sense the same figures are employed in Isaiah Ixvi. 15, and Ecw 
is. 17. It is commonly and much more naturally understood as a continued 
description of the teiror and distress of the Chaldeans. Aben Ezra men- 
tions an interpretation of as the proper name of an African race de- 

scended from Mizraim the son of Ham (Gen. x. 13, 1 Chron. i. 11). and 
probably the same with the Luhm (2 Chron. xvi. 8) or Lihjnns, “ Tlicir 
faces shall be (like) the faces of Africans,” %.e. black with horror and 
despair. This explanation is approved by Gataker ; but all other writers 
seem to take as the plimal of a flame. The point of comparison, 

according to Kim chi, is redness, here referred to as a natural symptom of 
confusion and shame. But as this seems inappropriate in the case before 
us, Hitzig and ICnobel understand the aspect indicated to he one of palenessy 
as produced by fear. Calvin, Gesenius, and many others, understand the 
gloio or flush produced by anguish and despair to be intended. For the 
classical usage of fiie and fiame as denoting a colour, see Gesenius’s 
Thesaurus, tom. ii. p. 743. In the last edition of his Lexicon by Kobinsou, 
the phrase before us is explained to mean ruddy and burning with eager- 
ness an expression applicable only to the conqueiors. Instead of eager- 
ness, the Thesaurus has internum ammi cesium. — Cocceins refers this, as 
'well as the preceding verses, to the Assyrian and Babylonian invasions of 
the Holy Land. He also makes the veibs descriptive presents, in which 
he is followed by J. D. Michaelis and the later Germans. There is, how- 
ever, no need of departing from the strict sense of the future. 

9. All this must happen and at a set time — for behold the day of 
fTehoiah coineth — teinhle — and xcrath and heat of angei — to place (or 
make) the land a icaste — and its sinnen he (or it, the day) v'Ul de^txoy 
fiom It (or out of it). According to Cocceius, the mention of Jehovah 
throughout this passage, sometimes m the first person, sometimes in the 
third, has reference to the plm'ality of persons in the Godhead. — He also 
renders as an abstract noun (immamtas), in which he is followed by 
Yitringa, while Ewald gives it an adverbial sense (grausamer Art), but most 
interpreters regard it as an adjective synonymous with The applica- 

tion of this term to God, or to his judgments, seems to have perplexed in- 
terpreters. Crudelem diem vocat (says Jerome) non merito su% sed popnli, 
Mon est enim cnidelis qui crudeles jugulat, sed quod crudelis patxentihus 
esse videaiur. Nam et latro suspensus patibulo crudelem judicem putat, 
** The word (says Barnes) stands opposed here to mercy, and means that 
God would not spare them.” It is dubious, however, whether the word in 
any case exactly corresponds to the crudelis of the Yulgate or the English 
cruel. The essential idea is rather that of vehemence, destructiveness, &c. 
It is rendered accordingly in vaiious forms, without any implication of a moral 
kind, by the Septuagmt (dvlarog), Lowth (inexorable), Gesenius (furchtbar), 
and others. — The following words, as well as are construed by Goc- 

ceius as in apposition with HirT' DV — ^the day itself being described as cmelty, 
wrath, &c. Gesenius, in his Commentary, repeats Cil'' fearful, and (a day 
of) wrath, &c. In his translation he supplies another word — full of anger, 
&c. Ewald and others supply a preposition — imth wrath, &c. — Another 
possible construction would bo to suppose a change of subject — The day 
of Jehovah is coming and (so is) his wrath,” &c. In that case, nin'» is of 
course the subject of Upon the other supposition it may agree with 

£31^, but without a change of meaning. The most vigorous though not the 
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Amos V. 8), is here used in the plural to give it a generic sense — Oiions, 

e, Orion and other brilliant constellations. To express this idea most of 
the recent versions exchange the proper name for an appellative. The word 
Bilder, used by the latest German writers, seems to have reference to the 
signs of the Zodiac. Ewald alone retains the primary meaning (seine 
Orionen). In this, as in many other cases, the spirit of the passage is no- 
where more felicitously given than in Luther’s energetic paraphrase. Die 
Steine am H unmet mid seine Oi ion scheineii nicht lielle ; die Sonne geliet 
Jinster auj, und der Mond scheinet dmiKel. 

11. The Prophet, according to his custom (vide siipia, chap. i. 22, v. 7, 

xi. 9), now resolves bis figures into literal expressions, shewing that the 
natural convulsions just predicted are to be understood as metaphorical de- 
scriptions of the divine judgments. And I tctlL visit upon the iiorld (its) 
U'lckedness (r. e, manifest my presence for the purpose of punishing it) — and 
upion the mcked then iniquity — and I uilL cause to cease the arrogance of 
presumptuous smneis — and thepiide of tyi ants (or oppressors) I will humble. 
The primary meaning of is retained m the versions of Junius (orbis 
habitabilis) and Cocceius (frugiferam terram), who regards the use of this 
word as a proof that the prophecy relates to Israel (populus per verbum 
Dei cultus). It is no doubt a poetical equivalent to and is here ap- 
plied to the Babylonian empire, as embracmg most of the known world. 
Thus the Boman empire, as Lowth shews, was called iiniversus orbis Roma- 
tms, and Minos, in Ovid, speaks of Crete as mens orbis. Hitzig makes 
np mean the evil world, but the parallel expression which immediately fol- 
lows, and the analogy of Jer. xxm. 2, Exod. xx. 5, are decisive in favour 
of the usual construction. — The Septuagint makes synonymous with 

[vTTSpyi^pdycoii), and the Yulgate makes it simply mean the powerful 
(foitium). But active violence is an essential pait of the meaning. The 
English Version and some others adopt the sense of ternble (from to 
terrify) ; but the latest mterpreters prefer the meaning given by Calvm, 
Clericus, and others (tyrannorum). 

12. To the general description m the foregoing verse he now adds a more 
specific threatening of extensive slaughter, and a consequent diminution of 
the population, expressed by a strong comparison. I will make wan more 
scarce (or rare) than pure gold, and a human being than the ore of Ophir . — 

and cannot here denote a difference of rank, as and 
sometimes do, because neither of them is elsewhere used in the distinctive 
sense of vir or They are really poetical equivalents, like man and 

mortal or human being, which last expression is employed by Henderson. 
^■£1 IS legarded as a proper name by Bochart, who apphcs it to the Coro- 
mandel coast, and by Huet, who supposes it to he a contraction of 
and this a variation of Gill speaks of some as identifying 13 with 

Fez, and with Peru. 13 and DHD are either poetical sjnonymes of 
3ni, or emphatic expressions for the purest, finest, and most solid gold. 
The Septuagint version of the last words is o Wog 6 h instead of 

which the Arabic translation founded on it has the stone winch (comes) from 
India. The disputed question as to the locahty of Ophir, although not 
without historical and archaeological importance, can have no effect upon the 
meaning of this passage. Whether the place meant be Ceylon, or some pari 
of continental India, or of Arabia, or of Africa, it is here named simply as an 
Mdorado, as a place where gold abounded, either as a native product or an 
aiticle of commerce, from which it was brought, and with which it was associ- 
ated in the mind of every Hebiew reader. For the various opinions and the 
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arguments by which they are supported, see the geographical Works of Bochart 
and Rosenmliller, Winer’s Eealworterbuch, Gesenius’s Thesaurus, and Hen- 
derson’s note upon the verse before us. — Instead of making rare or scarce^ 
the meaning put upon by Jerome and by most modern writers, some 
retain the original and strict sense of making dear or costhj, with allusion 
to the impossibility of ransoming the Babylonians from the IVIedes and Per- 
sians. This interpretation, which Henderson ascribes to Grotius, was 
given long before by Calvin, and is indeed as old as Kimchi. Barnes, and 
some older writers understand the words as expressive of the difficulty with 
which defenders could be found for the city. Henderson speaks of some 
as having applied the verse, in an individual sense, to Cyrus and to the 
Messiah. The latter application is of Jewish origin, and found in the book 
Zohar. Jarchi explains the verse as having reference to the honour put 
upon the prophet Daniel as the decipherer of the writing on the wall. The 
Targum makes it a promise of protection to the godly and believing Jews 
in Babylon. Cocceius, while he gives the words the sense now usually put 
upon them, as denoting paucity of men in consequence of slaughter, still 
refers them to the small number of Jews who were earned into exile. — From 
the similar forms and at the beginning and the end of the sen- 
tence, Gesenius infers that a paronomasia was intended by the writer, 
which, as usual, he imitates, with very indifferent success, by beginning his 
translation with seltener and ending it with seltene Schatze. Henderson, 
with great probability, denies that the writer mtended any assonance at all. 
On the modern theory of perfect parallelisms, it would be easy to construct 
an argument in favour of understanding as a verb, and thereby ren- 
dering the clauses uniform. Such a conclusion, like many drawn from 
similar premises in other cases, would of course be worthless. 

13. The figurative form of speech is here resumed, and what was before 
expressed by the obscuration of the heavenly bodies is now denoted by a 
general commotion of the frame of nature. Therefo>e I will make the 
heavens Uemlle, and the earth shall shake (or be shaken) out of its place in 
the imath of Jehovah of hosts and in the day of the heat {ox fierce^iess) of his 
anger, Henderson translates became^ which is not only inconsistent 
with the usage of the words, but wholly unnecessary. They ef ore may either 
mean because of the wickedness mentioned in ver. 11, or for the purpose of 
producing the effect described in ver. 12. In the last clause some give ^ 
the sense of by or on account of in both members. Others explain the first 
^ thus, but take the other in its proper sense of in. It is highly improb- 
able, however, that the particle is here used in two different senses, and the 
best construction, therefore, is the one which lets the second ^ determine 
the meaning of the first — in the wrath, t. e. during (or in the time of) the 
wrath. 

14. And it shall be (or come to pass, that) like a roe (or antelope) chased 

(or driven by the hunters) and like sheep vjkh none to gather them (literally, 
like sheep, and there is no one gathering) — each to his people, they shall turn 
— and each to Ins country they shall flee. — The English Version seems to 
make the earth the subject of njn, with which, however, it does not agree 
in gender. Gesenius and Hitzig make the verb indefinite, one shall he. 
Aben Ezra and Jarchi supply Babylon or the Babylonians. The best con- 
struction is that given by De Wette, IJmbreit, and Hnobel, who take in 
its common idiomatic sense of coming to pass, happening. IQmchi refers 
the verse to the foreign residents in Babylon {itjf) — ^what 

Jeremiah calls the mingled people (1. 37), and JEschylus 
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h/Xov of BaLvlon. Calvin supposes an allusion, net to foreign residents, 
hut mercenary troops or allies, Cleiiciis applies the last clause to these 
stran^^ers, and the lii'st to the Babylonians themselves, which ^is needless 
and arhitraiy. The according to Bochart and Gesenius,^ is a generic 
term including all varieties of roes and antelopes. The points of com- 
parison are their timidity and fleetness. The figure of scattered sheep, 
without a gatherer or shepherd, is a common one in Scripture. Junius 
connects tins verse with the twelfth, and throws the thiiteenth into a paren- 
thesis, a construction complex in itself, and soTittle in accordance with the 
usage 'of the language, that nothing short of exegetical necessity can warrant 

its adoption. . 

15. The flight of the strangers flom Babylon is not without reason, lor 
every one found (there) shall he stahhed{ox thiiist through), and cie}y one 

joined (or joining himself to the Babylonians) hy the sivoid. All 

interpreters agree that a general massacre is here described, although they 
differ as to the precise sense and connection of the clauses. Some suppose 
a climax. Thus Jumus explains the verse to mean that not only the robust 
but the decrepit (nSDJ fiom nSD to consume) should be slain, and the 
same interpretation is mentioned by Kimchi. Hitzig takes the sense to be 
that every one, even ho who joins himself (i-. e. goes over to the enemy), 
shall perish ; they will give no quarter. Others suppose an antithesis, 
though not a climax. Gesenius, in the earlier editions of his Lexicon, ex- 
plains the verse as meaning that he who is found in the street, and he who 
withdraws himself into the house, shall perish alike,^ Lowth makes the 
antithesis between one found alone and one joined with others. Umbreit 
supposes an antithesis not only between and nSDi, but also between 

and — the one clause referring to the first attack wuth spears, the 

other to the closer fight with swords hand to hand. J. D Michaelis changes 
the points, so as to make the contrast between him who remains and him 
who flees, and Henderson extracts the same sense from the common text, 
avowedly upon the ground that nSD3 must denote the opposite of But 

even the most strenuous adheient of the theory of perfect parallelisms must 
admit that they are frequently synonymous, and not invariably antithetical. 
In this case there is no more need of making the participles opposite in 
meaning than the nouns and verbs. And as all except Umbreit (and per- 
haps Knobel) seem agreed that to be thrust through, and to fall by the 
sword, are one and the same thing, there is every probability that both the 
clauses have respect to the same class of persons. Upon this most natural 
and simple supposition, we may either suppose and HDDi to denote 
the person found and the person caught, as Ewald and Gesenius do, or 
retain the old interpretations found in Kimchi, which connects the verse 
directly with the one before it, and applies both clauses to the foreigners in 
Babylon, every one of whom still found there, and still joined with the 
besieged, should bo surely put to death. 

16. The horrors of the conquest shall extend not only to the men, but 
to their wives and children. And ilieir children shall be dashed to 'pieces 
before their eyes, their houses shall be plundered and their wives ravished. 
The same thing is threatened against Babylon in Ps.cxxxvii. 9, m retaliation 
for the barbarities practised in Jerusalem (2 Ghron. xxxvi. 17, Lam. v. 11). 
The horror of the threatening is enhanced by the addition of before tlieir 
eyes, (Compare chap. i. 7, and Deut. xxwiii. 81, 82.) Hitzig coolly alleges 
that the last clause of this verse is copied from Zech. xiv. 2, to which 
Knobel adds, that the spoiling of the houses is here out of place. — ^For the 
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textual reading tlie Keri, here and elsewhere, substitutes as 

a euphemistic emendation. 

17. The Piophet now, lor the first time, names the chosen instruments 

of Babylon’s destiuction Behold I [am) stiriinq up against them Madai 
(Media or the Medes) loho ivdl not regard silver and {as for) gold, they 
loill not tahe pleasure in it (or desire it). Piero, as in Jer. li. 11, 28, the 
Medes alone are mentioned, as the more numerous and hitherto more 
poweiiul nation, to v/hich the Persians had long been subject, and were 
still auxiliary. Or the name may be understood as comprehending both, 
w'hich Yitnnga has clearly showm to be the usage of the classical historians, 
by citations from Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plutarch. Indeed, all the 
names of the great oriental powers arc used, with more or less latitude and 
licence, by the ancient writers, sacred and piofane. As the Medes did not 
become an independent monarchy till after the date of this prediction, it 
alfords a striking invStance of prophetic foresight, as J D. Michaelis, Keith, 
Baines, and Hendeison, have cleaily shewn. It is chiefly to evade such 
proofs of inspiration that the modern Germans assign these cliapteis to a 
later date. — ''79 is properly the name of the third son of Japhet from whom 
the nation was descended. At the date of this prediction, they formed a 
part of the Assyrian empire, but icvolted at the time of the Assyrian 
invasion of Syria and Israel. Their first king Bejoces was elected about 
700 years befoie the birlh of Christ. His son Phraortes conquered Persia, 
and the united Medes and Persians, with the aid of the Babylonians, 
subdued Assyria under the conduct of Cyaxares I. The conquest of 
Babylon was elfceted m the reign of Cyaxares II by the Median army, 
With an auxiliary force of thirty thousand Persians, under the command 
of Cyrus, the king’s nephew. In the last clause of the verse, Hitzig 
and Knobel undei stand the Medes to be described as so uncivilised as not 
to know the value of money. Others suppose contempt of money to 
he mentioned as an honourable trait in the national character, and 
Yitrmga has pointed out a very striking coincidence between this clause 
and the speech which Xenophon ascribes to Cyrus. ''Avd^bg Kai 

‘^rdvrsg ol <uaoovTsg, lyd oydg oJda (^a^cog, on ours Cvv I'Mi 

%. r. X. The most natural interpretation is, however, that the 
thirst of blood would supersede the thirst of gold in tho conquerors of 
Babylon, so that no one would be able to secure his life by ransom. Even 
Cocceius admits that this verse relates to the conquest of Babylon, but 
only, as he thinks, by a sudden change of subject, or at least a transition 
from God’s dealings with his people to his dealings with their enemies. 

18. And lows shall dash loy^ in pieces, and iJie fruit of the uomh they 

shall not pity ; on children their eye shall not have mercy, — Augnsti need- 
lessly continues the construction from tho foregoing verse — ‘‘ they shah not 
delight in gold, but m bows which,” &c. The Septuagint has the lows of 
the young men (vo^su^aara v^avtC/ioiJ) which is inconsistent with the form 
of the original. The Yulgate, Luther, and Calvin, with their bows they 
shall^ dash in pieces.” But the feminine form must agree with 

as Aben Ezra has observed. Clericus and Knobel think that lows 
are here put for lowmcn, which is a forced construction and unnecessary. 
Hendewerk supposes the bow to be mentioned, as in many other eases, as 
one of the most common and important weapons. Other interpreters appear 
to he agreed that there is special allusion to the large bows and skilful 
a^rchery of the ancient Persians, as described by Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Ammianus Marcellinus. Kimehi’s extravagatit idea that the Medes are here 
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described as shooting children from their hows instead of arrows, is strangely 
copied by some later writers. There is more probability in the opinion, 
that they are represented as emplo 3 nng their large massive bows instead of 
clubs. There is no serious objection, however, to the common supposition, 

. that the elect described is that of arrows, or of bows used in the ordinary 
manner. The strong term dash in pieces is employed instead of one more 
strictly appropriate, with evident allusion to its use in ver. 10. There is no 
need of giving the sense of yoimg men. It rather denotes children of 
both seses, as does when absolutely used. Hendewerk and some older 

winters understand by the fmit of the ivomh the unborn child (see Hosea 
xiv. 1; Amos i. 13; 2 Kings vni. 12, 15, 16). Gesenius and others make 
it simply equivalent to children^ as m Gen. xxx. 2 ; Deut vii. 18 ; Lam. ii. 20. 
The cruelty of the Modes seems to have been proverbial, in the ancient 
world. Diodorus Siculus makes one of his characters ask, ‘‘ What destroyed 
the empire of the Modes ^ ‘ Their cruelty to those beneath them.’ ” 

Compassion is ascribed to the eye, says Knobel, because it is expressed m 
the looks. Kimchi observes that this is the only case in which the future 
of Din has 7c instead of o. 

19. From the very height of splendour and renown, Babylon shall be 
reduced not only to subjection but to annihilation. A7id BabyloUf the 
beauty (or glory) of hingdoons, the ornament^ the pride of the Chaldees^ 
shall he hlce God's overthrowing Sodom and Gomorrah — i. e, shall be 
totally destroyed in execution of a special divine judgment. According to 
Kimchi, means delight (l^Dn), and ri1D7>DD "’ll? that in which the nations 
delighted. It is now agreed, however, that its meaning, as determmed both 
by etymology and usage, is beauty. The same Hebrew word is applied as a 
distinctive name to a class of animals, remarkable for grace of form and 
motion. (Vide supra ver, 14). The beauty of kingdoms is by most writers 
understood comparatively as denoting the most beautiful of kingdoms, either 
in the proper sense, or in that of royal cities (see 1 Sam. xxvii. 5). But 
Knobel understands the words more strictly as denoting the ornament of an 
empire which included various tributary Inngdoms. This agrees well with 
the next clause, which describes the city as the ornament and pride of the 
Chaldees. The origin of this name, and of the people whom it designates, 
is doubtful and disputed. But whether the Chaldees were of Semitic origin 
or not, and whether they were the indigenous inhabitants of Babylonia or a 
foreign race imported from Armenia and tbe neighbouring countries, it is 
plain that the word here denotes the nation of which Babylon was the 
capital. For a statement of the archaeological question, see Gesenius’s 
Thesaurus, tom. ii. p. 719 — Winer’s Eealworterbuch, vol. i. p, 253— and 
Henderson’s note on Isaiah xxiii. 13. By most interpreters 
construed together as denoting ornament of 2 nide, i. e. proud ornament. 
The same sense, with a slight modification, is expressed m the Vulgate 
(inclyta superbia), and by Luther (herrliche Pracht). Equally simple, and 
perhaps more consistent with the Masoretic interpun ction, is the separate 
construction of the words by Junius and TremeUius (ornatus excellentiaque), 
still better expressed, wuthout supplying and, by the Dutch Version (de 
heerhckheyt, de hoovaerdigheyt) — and in English by Barnes (the ornament, 
the pride). — In the last clause, the verbal noun riDDnD is construed with 
the subject in tbe genitive and the object in the accusative (Gesen. Lehrg. 
p, 688), It’ has been variously paraphrased — as ivhen God overthrow 
Sodom and GomoiTah — like Sodom and Gomorrah ivhich God overthrew — 
like the overthrow with ichich God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah — like 
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the overthrow of G-od with which he overthrew Sodom and G-omorrah — but 
the exact sense of the Hebrew words is that already given — like God’s over- 
throwing Sodom and Gomorrah. This is a common fornmia in Scripture 
for complete destruction, viewed as a special punishment of sin. \Vide 
Slip} a, chap. i. 7, 9). The allegation of the Seder 01am, as cited both by 
Jarchi and Elimchi, that Babylon was suddenly destroyed by fire from 
heaven in the second year of Darius, is a Jewish figment designed to recon- 
cile the prophecy wuth history. It is certain, however, that the destruction 
of the city was by slow degrees, successively promoted by the conquests of 
Cyrus, Darius Hystaspes, Alexander the Great, Antigonus, Demetrius, the 
Parthians, and the founding of the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. Strabo 
calls Babylon s^yi(j,lav Pausanias says that in his day ovdh hi 

s/ p.'}i In Jerome’s time this wall only served as the enclosure of a 

park or hunting ground. From this apparent disagi’eement of the propliocy 
with history, Cocceius seems disposed to infer that it relates not to the 
literal but spiritual Babylon. The true conclusion is that drawm by Calvin, 
that the prophecy does not relate to any one invasion or attack exclusively, 
but to the whole process of subjection and decay, so completely carried out 
through a couise of ages, that the very site of ancient Babylon is now dis- 
puted. This hypothesis accounts for many traits m the description which 
appear inconsistent onlv m consequence of being all applied to one point 
of time, and one catastrophe exclusively, 

20 It shall not he uihahited Joi ever {i. e. it shall never again, or no 
more, be inhabited) and it shall not he diielt in fioni (jcneiatlon to geneialion 
(literally to generation and generation ) — neither shall the A) ah pitch tent 
theie — neither shall shepheids cause (their fiocks) to he there. The conver- 
sion of a populous and fertile district into a vast pasture-ground, however 
rich and well frequented, implies extensive luin, but not such ruin as is 
here denounced. Babylon was not even to be visited by shepherds, nor to 
serve as the encamping ground of wandering Arabs. The completeness of 
the threatened desolation will be seen by comparing these expressions with 
chap. V. 5, 17, vii. 21, xvii. 2, where it is predicted that the place in question 
should be for flocks to he dozen, with none to malce them afraid. So fulty 
has this prophecy been verified that the Bedouins, according to the latest 
travellers, arc even superstitiously afraid of passing a single night upon the 
site of Babylon. The simplest version of the first clause would be, she shall 
not dwell for ever, she shall not abide, &c. And this constiuciion is actually 
given by Calvin and Ewald. But the great majority of wiiters follow the 
Septuagint and Tulgate in ascribing to the active verbs a passive or intran- 
sitive sense. Kimchi explains this uspge on the ground that the city is 
made to represent its inhabitants — she dwells for her people dwell. This in- 
transitive usage of the verbs is utterly denied by Hengstenberg on Zechariah 
xii. 6 (Christol. u. 286), but maintained against him by Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus (ii. 635). The result appears to be, that in a number of cases, 
the intransitive version is required by the context. The only objection to 
it in the case before us, is that it does not here seem absolutely necessary. 
The choice therefore lies between the general usage of and as active 
verbs, and their special usage in connection with prophecies of desolation. 
The sense of sitting on a thione, ascribed to here by Gataker, and else- 
where by Hengstenberg, does not agree so well with that of the other verb 
and with the general import of the threatening. On the whole, the passive 
or neuter construction, though not absolutely necessary, is the most satis- 
factory and natural. — is explained by the -rabbinical interpreters as a 
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coatraction of the Kal of which is used in the sense of pitchin;^ a tent 
or encamping, Gen, xiii. 12, 18. (See Gesemus § 67, Rem. 2). This ex> 
plaiiation is adopted hj most modern wi iters. Rosenmuller and Ewald, 
however, make the form a Hiphil one for Hitzig takes it hkewise as 

a Hiphil, but liom to lead (flocks) to water, w^hich is also found con- 

nected with the Hiphil of in Ps. xxiii. 2. Hendewerk objects that 
although this verb is repeatedly used by Isaiah, it is always m the Piel form 
(chap. xl. 11, xlix. 10, li. 18). The Hiphil occurs nowhere else, and the 
contraction assumed by Hitzig rarely if at all. The derivation from ig 
assumed in the Chaldee Paraphrase and Yulgate Yersion. — Eanies applies 
tliis clause to the encampment of caravans, and supposes it to mean that 
wayfarers wall not lodge there even for a night. But the mention of shep- 
herds immediately afterw^ards renders it more probable that the allusion is 
to the nomadic habits of the Bedouins, who are still what Strabo repre- 
sents them, half shepherds and half robbers {GZ'r]virai Xr]GT^/Aof r/vsg %a.] 
passing from one place to another when their plunder or their 
pasture fails. Gesemus suggests that may here be used generically 
to denote this class of persons or their mode of life. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Arabians, properly so called, do actually overrun the 
region around Babylon wnth their flocks and herds, although, as we have 
seen, they refuse to take up their abode upon the doomed site of the 
vanished city. 

21, Having excluded men and the domesticated animals from Babylon, 
the Prophet now tells how it shall be occupied, viz. by creatures which are 
only found in deserts, and the presence of which therefore is a sign of 
desolation. In the first clause these solitary creatures are referred to in the 
general; the other clause specifies two kinds out of the many which are else- 
where spoken of as dwelling in the wilderness. Bat there (instead of fiocks) 
shall lie down desert creatures — and their houses (those of the Babylonians) 
shall he filled nitli hoiols or yells — and there shall dwell the daughters of the 
ostrich — and shaggy leasts (or loild goals) shall r/arnhol there. The contrast 
is heightened by the obvious allusion in and to the and 
of vein 20. As if he had said, flocks shall not lie down there, but 
wild beasts shall ; man shall not dwell there, but the ostrich shall. The 
meaning evidently is, that the populous and splendid city should become the 
home of animals found only in the wnldest solitudes. To express this idea, 
other species might have been selected with the same effect. The endless 
discussions therefore as to the identity of those here named, however laud- 
able as tending to promote exact lexicography and natural history, have 
little or no bearing on the intei’pretation of the passage. The fullest state- 
ment of the questions in detail may be found in Bochart’s Hierozoicon and 
in Gesenius’s Thesaurus, under the several words and phrases. Nothing 
more -will be here attempted than to settle one or tw^o points of comparative 
importance. Many interpreters regard the whole verso as an enumeration 
of particular animals. Thus has been rendered wild-cats, monkeys, 
mnupyres ; owls, weasels, dragons, &c.. ko. This has arisen from 
the assumption of a perfect parallelism in the clauses. It is altogether 
natural, however to suppose that the writer would first make use of general 
expressions and afterwards descend to particulars , This supposition is con- 
firmed by the etymology and usage of both which determine it to 
mean those belonging to or dwelling in the desert. In this sense, it is 
sometimes applied to men (Ps. Ixsdi. 9, Ixxiv. 14), but as these are here 
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excluded by the preceding verso, nothing more was needed to restrict it to 
wild animals, to wbicli it is also applied in chap, xxxiv. 14, and Jer. 1. 89. 
This IS now commonly agreed to be the meaning, even by those who give to 
a specific sense The same writers admit that properly denotes 
the howls or cries of certain animals, and only make it moan the animals 
themselves, because such are mentioned m the other clauses. But if 
has the generic sense v/hich all now give it, the very parallelism of the 
clauses favours the explanation of in its original and jiroper sense of 
howls or yells, viz- those uttered by the The common version 

{doleful creatuies) is too indefinite on one of these hypotheses, and too 
specific on the other. The daughter of the ostrich is an oiiental idiom for 
ostriches in general, or for the female ostrich in particulai . The old trans- 
lation owls seem to be now uni vei sally abandoned. The most interesting 
point in the interpretation of this verse has reference to the Vvord 
The history of its interpretation is so curious as to justify more fulness of 
detail than usual. It has never been disputed that its original and proper 
sense is hairy, and its usual specific sense he- goats. In two places (Lev. 
svii. 7 ; 2 Chron. xi. 15), it is used to denote objects of idolatrous worship, 
probably images of goats, winch according to Herodotus were worshipped 
in Egypt. In Chronicles especially this supposition is the natural one, 
because the word is joined with calves. Both there and in Leviticus, 
the Septuagmt renders it ybaraioig, vain things, i e. false gods, idols. But 
the Targum on Le^uticus explains it to mean demons same 

interpretation is given m the case before us by the Septuagint {^aiy^ovia), 
Targum ),andPeshito The Vulgate in Leviticus translates the 

word daemon thus, but here pilosi. The interpretation given by the other 
three versions is adopted also by the Eahhins, Aben Ezra, Jarchi, Kimchi, 
&c. It appears likewise in the Talmud and early Jewish hooks. From 
this traditional interpretation of here and m chap, xxxiv. 14, appears 

to have arisen, at an early period, a popular belief among the Jews, that 
demons or evil spints were accustomed to haunt deseit places in the shape 
of goats or other animals. And this belief is said to be actually cherished 
by the natives near the site of Babjdon at the present day. Let us now 
compare this Jewish exposition of the passage with its treatment among 
Christians. To Jerome, the combination of the two meanings, goats and 
deinons, seems to have suggested the Pans, Fauns, and Satyrs of the classi- 
cal mythology, imaginary beings ie]Dresented as a mixtuie of the human 
form with that of goats, and supposed to fre(iucnt forests and other lonely 
places. This idea is carried out by Calvin, who adopts the word satyri in 
his version, and explains the passage as relatmg to actual appearances of 
Satan under such disguises. Luther, in like manner, renders it Feldgeister, 
Vitringa takes another step, and understands the language as a mei’e con- 
cession or allusion to the popular belief, equivalent to sajdng, the solitude of 
Babylon shall be as awful as if occupied by Fauns and Satyrs — there if 
anywhere, such bemgs may be looked for. In explaining how came 

to be thus used, he rejects the supposition of actual apparitions of the evil 
spirit, and ascribes the usage to the fact of men’s mistaking certain shaggy 
apes (or other animals approaching to the human form), for incarnations of 
the devil. Porerius and tJ. D. Michaelis understand the animals themselves 
to he here meant. The latter uses m his version the word Waldteufel 
(wood-devils, forest- demons), hut is careful to apprise the reader in a note 
that it is the German name for a species of ape or monkey, and that the 
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Hebrew contuns no allusion to the devil. The same word is used 
by Gesenius and others in its proper sense. Saadias, Cocceuis, Clcncus, 
and Hendersm, return to the original meaning of the Hebrew word, to 
wit, toild goats. But the great majority of modern writers tenaciously 
adhere to the old tradition. This is done, not only by the German noo- 
logists, who lose no opportunity of finding a mythology in Scripture, but 
by Lowth, Barnes, and Stuart, in his exposition of Bev. xi 2, and his Ex- 
cursus on the Angelology of Scripture (Apocal. ii. 403). The arguments 
in favoui’ of this exposition are : (1) the exegetical tradition of the Jews ; 
(2) their popular belief, and that of the modern oiientals, in such appari- 
tions ; (3) our Saviour’s allusion (Mat. xii. 43) to the unclean spirit, as 
walkmg through dry places, seeking rest and finding none ; (4) the descrip- 
tion of Babylon m Eev. xviii. 2, as the abode of demons, and the hold (or 
prison house) of every foul spirit and of every unclean and hateful bird, 
with evident allusion to the passage now before us. Upon this state of the 
case it may be remarked : (1) That even on the supposition of a reference to 
evil spiiits, theie is no need of assuming any concession or accommodation 
to the current superstitions. If denotes demons, this text is a proof, 

not of a popular belief, but of a fact, of a real apparition of such spirits 
under certain forms. (2) The Jewish tradition warrants the application of 
the Hebrew term to demons ^ but not to fauns or satyrs of the Greek and 
Boman fabulists. (3) The fauns and satyrs of the classical mythology 
were represented as grotesque and frolicsome, spiteful, and mischievous, but 
not as awful and terrific beings, such as might naturally people horrid soli- 
tudes. (4) The popular belief of the Jews and other orientals may be 
traced to the traditional interpretation of this passage (see Stuart uhi suggra)^ 
and this to the Septuagint Version. But we do not find that any of the 
modern writers adopt the Septuagmt Version of nui (ffs/§^vsg) or of 
in the next verse (mxsvravfiof). If these are mere blunders or con- 
ceits, so may the other be, however great its influence on subsequent opini- 
ons. (5) There is probably no allusion m Mat. xii. 43 to this passage, 
and the one in Eev. xviii. 2, is evidently founded on the Septuagint Version, 
which was abundantly sufficient for the purpose of a symbolical accommoda- > 
tion. What the Greek translators incorrectly gave as the meaning of this 
passage might be said with truth of the spiritual Babylon. (6) The men- 
tion of demons in a list of beasts and birds is at variance not only with the 
favourite canon of parallelism, but with the natural and ordmary usage of lan- 
guage. Such a combination and arrangement as the one supposed — ostriches 
— demons — wolves — -jackals— would of itself be a reason for suspecting that 
the second term must really denote some kind of animal, even if no such 
usage existed. (7) The usage of DHW, as the name of an animal, is perfectly 
Well defined and certain. Even in Lev. xvii. 7, and 2 Chron. xi. 15, this, 
as we have seen, is the only natural interpretation. The result appears to 
be that if the question is determined by tradition and authority, de- 

notes demons , if by the context and the usage of the word, it signifies ivild 
goats, or more generically liairij, shaggy animals. According to the prin- 
ciples of modern exegesis, the latter is clearly entitled to the preference; but 
even if the former be adopted, the language of the text should be regarded, 
not as “ a touch from the popular pneumatology ” (as Eev. xviii. 2, is de- 
scribed by Stuart in loc.), but as the prediction of a real tact, which, though 
it should not be assumed without necessity, is altogether possible, and there- 
fore if alleged in Scripture, altogether credible. The argument in favour 
of the strict interpretation, and against the traditional and current one, is 
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presented briefly, but with great strengtli and clearness, in Hcndei son’s note 
upon tbe passage. 

22. And iDolves shall hoiul ^n Ms (tlie king of Bab 5 don’s) palaces, and 
jadals in the temples of pleasure. And near to come is her (Babylon’s) 
time, and hei days shall not he p)7 olonf/ed.— The names and have 
been as variously explained as those in ver. 21. The latest maters seem 
to be agreed that they are diflerent appellations of the jackal, but in order 
to retain the oiiginal variety of expression, substitute another animal in 
one of the clauses, such as loolves (Gesenius), wild-cats (Ewald), &c. As 
according to its etymology, denotes an animal remarkable for its cry, 
it might be rendered hyenas, thereby avoiding the improbable assumption 
that precisely the same animal is mentioned in both clauses. But what- 
ever be the species here intended, the essential idea is the same as in the 
foregoing verse, viz. that Babylon should one day be inhabited exclusively 
by ^imals peculiar to the wilderness, implying that it should become a 
wilderness itself. The contrast is heightened heie by the particular men- 
tion of palaces and abodes of pleasure, as about to bo converted into dens 
and haunts of solitary animals. This fine poetical conception is adopted 
by Milton in his sublime description of the flood — 

And in their palaces 

Where luxury late leigned, sea-monsters whelped 
And stabled 

The meaning of m every other case where it occurs, is widows, 

in which sense some labbimcal and other writers understand it hero. But 
as it differs only in a single letter from palaces, and as ? and are 

sometimes interchanged, it is now commonly regarded as a mere orthogra- 
phical variation, if not an error of tianscnption. It is possible, however, 
that the two forms were designedly confounded by the writer, in order to 
suggest both ideas, that of palaces and that of widowhood or desolation. 
This explanation is adopted in the English Version, which has palaces in 
the margin, but in the text desolate houses, Henderson avoids the repeti- 
tion of palaces, by rendering the second phrase temples of pleasure, which 
affords a good sense, and is justified by usage. The older writers explain 
as denoting a responsive cry; but the latest lexicographers make ansxier 
a'secondary meaning of the verb, which they explain as properly denoting 
to sing, or to utter any inarticulate sound, according to the nature of the 
subject. Hence it is translated howl.— The last clause of the verse may be 
strictly understood, but in application to the Jewish captives m the Baby- 
lonian exile, for whose consolation the prophecy was paitly intended. Or 
we may understand it as denoting proximity in reference to the events 
which had been passmg in the Prophet’s view. He sees the signals erected 
} 3[0 hears a noise in the mountains — and regarding these as actually pre- 
sent, he exclaims, her time is near to come f It may, however, mean, as 
similar expressions do in other cases, that when the appointed time should 
come, the event would certainly take place, there could be no postponement 
or delay. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

The destruction of Babylon is again foretold, and more explicitly con- 
nected with the deliverance of Israel from bondage. After a general assur- 
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ance of God’s favour to his people, and of an exchange of conditions between 
them and their oppressors, they are represented as joining in a song of 
triumph over their fallen enemy. In this song, which is universally ad- 
mitted to possess the highest Iiteiarv merit, they describe the earth as agam 
reposmg from its jigitation and affliction, and then breaking forth into a 
shout of exultation, in which the very trees of the forest join, vers 1-8. 
By a still bolder figure, the unseen woild is lepresentcd as pertuibed at the 
approach of the fallen tyiaut, who is met, as he enteis, by the kings already 
there, amazed to find him sunk as low as themselves, and from a still greater 
height of actual elevation and of impious pretensions, which are stibngly 
contrasted with his present condition, as deprived not only of regal honours 
but of decent burial, vers. 9—20. The threatening is then extended to the 
whole race, and the prophecy closes as before with a prediction of the total 
desolation of Babylon, vers. 21-23. 

Yers. 24-27 are regarded by the latest WTiters as a distmct prophecy, 
unconnected with what goes befoie, and misplaced in the ariangement of 
the book. The leasons for believing that it is rather an appendix or con- 
clusion, added by the Prophet himself, will be liilly stated in the exposition. 

Yers. 28-32 are regaided by a still greater number of wuiters as a dis- 
tinct prophecy against Philisiia. The traditional airangement of the text, 
however, creates a strong presumption that this passage stands m some close 
connection with what goes before. The true state of the case may be, that 
the Prophet, having reverted from the downfall of Babylon to that of Assyria, 
now closes with a warning apostrophe to the Philistines who had also suf- 
fered fi:om the latter power, and weie disposed to exult unduly in its over- 
throw. If the latter application of the name Philistia to the whole land of 
Canaan could be justified by Scriptural usage, these verses might ho under- 
stood as a warning to the Jews themselves not to exult too much in their 
escape from Assyrian oppression, since they w^ere yet ho be subjected to the 
heavier yoke of Babylonian bondage. Either of these suppositions is more 
reasonable than that this passage is an independent prophecy subjoined to 
the foregoing one by caprice or accident. 

1. This verse declares God’s purpose in destroying the Babylonian 
power. For Jehovah toill pity (or have mercy upon) Jacol^ and will again 
(or still) choose Israel and cause them to rest on their [own) land~-~and the 
stranger shall le joined to them— and they (the strangers) shall le attached 
to the house of Jacob. Jacob and Israel aie here used for the whole race. 
The plm’al pronoun them does not refer to Jacob and Israel as the names of dif- 
ferent persons, but to each of them as a collective. For the same reason IHfiD? 
is plural, though agreeing with By God’s shll choosing Israel we are to 
understand his continuing to treat them as his chosen people. Or we may 
render again, in which case the idea will be, that having for a time or in 
appearance cast them ojfi* and given them up to other lords, he would now- 
take them to himself again. Gesenius gives two specimens in this verse of 
Ms disposition to attenuate the force of the Hebrew words by needlessly de- 
parting from their primary import. Because is occasionally used where 
we should simply speak of loving or preferring, and because the Hiphil of 
to rest, is sometimes used to signify the act of laying down or plating, 
he adopts these two jejune and secondary senses here. — In this he is closely 
followed by Be Wette. Hitzig, Hendework, and Umhieit, have the good 
taste to give "iHl its distinctive sense, but Ewald alone among the later 
Germans has done full justice to the meaning of both words, by translating 
the first choose and the other give them rest. The Yulgate takes the after 
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as a partitive (eliget do Israel), whereas it is the usual connective 
particle between tins verb and its object. It is allowable, but not necessary, 
to give the Nipbals m the second clause a reflexive meaning, as some ^viiters 
do IS followed by as in Numbers, xvm. 2. Knobel understands 

by “llin the survmng Caiiaaiiitos, some of them vlio went into cajitivity with 
Israel (Ezek siv 7, xhn. 22), and others remained in possession of the 
land (Ezra ix 1, seq) But there seems to be no reason for restricting the 
meaning of the word, especially as a general accession of the Gentiles is so 
often promised elsewhere. Accordmg to Coccoius and Gill, the maxim of 
the Talmud, \hi\i prosehjtes cue Uhe a seal, is founded on the afhnity of the 
verb nSDJ ^vith the noun UnSD — Umbreit correctly undei stands this not as 
a mere promise of temporal deliverance and incicase to Israel as a nation, 
but as an assiiiance that the preservation of the chosen people was a noccs- 
saiy means for the fulfilment of God’s purposes of meicy to mankind m 
•gcneial. — The literal fulhiment of the last clause, m its piimary sense, is 
clear from such statements as the one in Esther viii. 17. 

2. And nations Audi take them and hung them to their place — and the 
house oj Jsiael shall tahe possession of them on Jehovah's land for male and 
jemale seivants — and (thus) they (the Israelites) shall be the captors of their 
captors, and lule ovei then oppiessoib. The first clause is rendered some- 
what obscure by the reference of the pronoun them to difieient subjects, first 
the Jews and then the Gentiles. Umbieit renders tribes (Stamme), 
and seems to refer it to the Jew^s themselves, and the hrst suffix to the 
Gentiles, thereby making the construction uniform. The sense vill then 
be, not that the Gentiles shall bung the Jews home, but that the Jews shall 
bring the Gentiles with them. Most interpreters, however, are agreed that 
the first clause relates to the part taken by the Gentiles in the restoration 
of the Jews. — To a Hebrew reader the word vnjnri would convey the idea, 
not of bare possession merely, but of peimanent possession, rendered per- 
petual by hereditary succession. The -word is used in this sense, and with 
Special reference to slaves or servants, in Lev. xxv. 46. — It is emuous to 
observe the meanings put upon this promise by the different schools and 
classes of interpietcrs. Thus Grotius understands it of an influx of foreign- 
ers after Sennacherib’s invasion in the reign of Hezekiah, an interpretation 
equally at variance wuth the context and with history. Cocceius, as tho 
other pole or opposite extreme, applies it to the final deliveiance of the 
Christian Church from persecution m the Eoman empire, and its protection 
by Constantins and establishment by Constantine. Clericus and others find 
the whole fulfilment in the number of foreign servants whom the Jews 
brought back from exile (Ezra ii. 65). Calvin and others make the change 
predicted altogether moral, a spiritual conquest of the true religion over 
those who were once its physical oppressors. It is scarcely possible to 
compare these last interpretations without feeling the necessity of some 
exegetical hypothesis by which they may be reconciled. Some of the worst 
errors of interpretation have arisen from the mutual exclusion of hypotheses 
as incompatible, which really agree, and indeed are necessary to complete 
each other. The simple meaning of this promise seems to be that the 
Church, or chosen people, and the other nations should change places, tho 
oppressed becoming the oppressor, and the slave the master. This of course 
admits both an external and internal fulfilment. In a lower sense, and on a 
smaller scale, it was accomplished in the restoration of the Jews from exile; 
but its full accomplishment is yet to come, not with respect to the Jews as 
a people, for their pre-eminence has ceased for ever, but with respect to the 
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Churcli, including J ews and Gentiles, wMch has succeeded to the rights and 
privileges, promises and actual possessions, of God’s ancient people. The 
true principle of exposition is adopted even hy the Eahbms. Jarchi refers 
the promise to the fiitiue to the period of complete redemption. 

Kimchi more explicitly declares that its fulfilment is to be sought partly in 
the restoration from Babylon, and partly in the days of the Messiah. 

3 And It shall he (or come to prass) m the day of Jehovah' si causing tJiee 
to lestfwni thy toil (or snffmmy), and pom thy commotion (or disquietude), 
oudfiom the hard seivice which was ui ought by thee (or imqoosed upon thee). 
The precise constimction of the last words seem to be, in ivhich (or inth 
respect to uhich) it was la ought iiith thee, i.e. they (indefinitely) ^vrought 
with thee, or thou wast made to work. The nominative of is not 
nor the relative referring to it, but an indefinite subject understood. 
This impersonal construction makes it unnecessary to account for the 
masculine form of the verb as irregular. Aben Ezra refers and to 
pain of body and pain of mind, and Cocceius to outvard peisecutions and 
internal divisions of the Church. But they are much more probably equiva- 
lent expressions for pain and suffering m general. In this verse and the 
following context, the Prophet, m order to reduce the general promise of the 
foregoing verse to a more graphic and impressive form, recurs to the down- 
fall of Babylon, as the beginning of the series of deliverances which he had 
predicted, and describes the effect upon those most concerned, by putting 
into the mouth of Israel a song of triumph over their oppressor. This is 
universally admitted to be one of the finest specimens of Hebrew, and indeed 
of ancient, composition. 

4. That thou shall raise this song over the king of Babylon and say. How 
hath the oppiessor ceased, the golden {city) ceased. ' The Vav at the beginning 
continues the construction from Hjni m ver. 3, and can only be expressed 
in our idiom by that — is not merely to begin or to vttei , but to raise, 
as this word is employed by us in a musical sense, including the ideas of 
commencement, utterance, and loudness. — is not so called from 
to rule, but from to resemble or compare. Its most general sense 
seems to be that of tropical or figurative language. The more specific 
senses which have been ascribed to it are for the most part suggested by the 
context. Here it may have a special reference to the bold poetical fiction 
following. If so, it may warn us not to draw inferences from the passage 
with respect to the unseen world or the state of departed spirits. Calvin’s 
description of the opening sentence as sarcastic, has led others to describe 
the whole passage as a satire, which is scarcely consistent with its peculiar 
merit as a song of triumph. — is an exclamation of surprise, but at the 
same time has its proper force as an interrogative adverb, as appears from 
the answer in the following verse. — is properly a task-master, slave- 
driver, or tax-gatherer. HirnD is derived by the Babbins and many modern 
writers from the Chaldee form of gold, in which Junius sees a 
sarcasm on the Babylonians, and Gesenius an indication that the writer 
lived in Babylonia ! According to this etymology, the word has been 
explained by Yitringa as meaning a golden sceptre — ^by others the golden 
- city — the place or repository of gold — the exactress of gold, taking the 
word as a participial noun — the exaction of gold, taking it as an abstract 
— or gold itself, considered as a tribute. From dubious Arabic aualogies, 
Schultens and others have explained it to mean the destroyer or the 
plunderer. J. D. Michaelis and the later Germans are disposed to read 
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niimJO oj^iyrcssion, wliich is found in one edition, appears to be the 
basis of the ancient versions, and agrees weil with the use of and 
in chap. iii. 5. Ewald gi\es it the strong sense of tyrannical rage. — 
The meaning of the first clause is of course that Israel would have occasion 
to express such feelings. There is consequently no need of disputing when 
or where the song was to be sung. Equally useless is the question whether 
by the king of Babylon we are to understand Nebuchadnezzar, Evilmero- 
dach, or Belshazzar, The king here introduced is an ideal personage, whose 
downfall represents that of the Babylonian monarchy. 

5. This verse contains the answ'er to the question in the one before it. 
Jehovah hath Irohen the staff of the wiclced^ the rod of the rulers. The 
meaning tyrants^ given to the last word by Gesenius and the later Germans, 
is implied, but not expressed. The rod and staff are common figures for 
dominion, and their being broken for its destruction. There is no need of 
supposing a specific reference either to the rod of a task- master, with Gese- 
nius, or to the sceptre of a king, with Ewald and the older writers. 

6. Smiting nations in a^iger hy a stroke loitliout cessation — ruling nations 

in urath hy a rule without restraint — literally, which he {or one indefinitely) 
did not restrain , — The participles may agree grammatically either with the 
rod or with the king who wields it. Junius and Tremellius suppose the 
punishment of the Babylonians to be mentioned in both clauses. ‘‘ As for 
him who smote the nations in wrath, his stroke shall not be removed — ^he 
that ruled the nations in anger is persecuted, and cannot hinder it.” The 
English Yersion, Lowth, Barnes, and others, apply the last clause only to 
the punishment ; but the great majority both of the oldest and the latest 
writers make the whole descriptive of the Babylonian tyranny. Kimchi, 
Calvin, and Yatablus read the last clause thus — (if any one was) perse- 
cuied^ he did not hinder it. Bathe reads as an active participle 

(Pj'n'ID), and this reading seems to be likewise supposed in the Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Latin versions. Some make a verbal noun, meaning 

persecution^ though tho passive form is singular, and scarcely accounted for ^ 
by Henderson’s suggestion, that it means persecution as experienced rather 
than as practised. All the recent German writers have adopted Boederlein’s 
proposal to amend the text, by changing into a construct form 

hke BDD, and derived, like it, from the immediately preceding verb. Striking 
a stroke without cessation, swaying a sway without restraint, will then cor- 
respond exactly, as also the remaining phrases, peoples and nations^ w) ath 
and anger. Of all the emendations founded on the principle of parallelism, 
there is none more natural or plausible than this, the rather as the letters 
interchanged are much alike, especially in some kinds of Hebrew writing, 
and as the sense is very little affected by a change of persecution into domi- 
nation. Henderson, however, though he admits the plausibility, denies 

necessity of this emendation. It may also be observed that a general 
application of this principle of criticism would make extensive changes 
in the text. For although there may be no case quite so strong as this, 
there are doubtless many where a slight change would produce entire 
uniformity. And yet the point in which the parallelism fails may sometimes 
be the very one designed to be the salient or emphatic point of the whole 
sentence. Such emendations should be therefore viewed with caution and 
suspicion, unless founded on external evidence, or but slightly affecting the 
meaning of the passage, as in the case before us. Umbreit, who adopts 
Boederlem’s suggestion, gives to and what is supposed to be 
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their primary sense, that of treading or trampling under foot. — Cocceius, 
who applies this to the tyranny of Antichrist, explains n^p as a com- 
pound noun (like chap. x. 15), meanmg non-apostasy , and having 

reference to the persecution of true Christians on the false pretence of 
heresy, schism, or apostasy. By the side of this may be placed Abarbenel’s 
interpretation of the whole verse as relating to God himself. 

7. At rest, quiet y is the lohole earth, Theylm/st forth into singing (or 

'a shout of joy). Jarchi seems to make the first clause the vords of the 
song or shout mentioned in the second. There is no inconsistency between 
the clauses, as the first is not descriptive of silence^ but of tranquillity and 
rest. The land had rest is a phrase employed m the book of Judges {e.g, 
chap. V. 31) to describe the condition of the country after a great national 
deliverance. — There is no need of supposing an ellipsis of to agree 
with the plural as Henderson does, since it may just as well be con- 

strued with as a collective, or indefinitely, they {i.e. men in general) 
break forth into singing. Ewald, who gnes the whole of this in a 
species of blank verse, is particularly hap^iy m his version of this sentence. 
{Nun ruhty nun rasiet die ganze Etde, man hrtcht in Juhel aus.) The verb 
to hwst is peculiarly descrijitive of an ebullition of joy long suppressed or 
suddenly succeeding grief. Kosenmuller quotes a fine parallel from Terence. 
Jamne erumpere hoc licet miln gaudium ^ The Hebrew phrase is beauti- 
fully rendered by the Septuagint, /3o^ io(p^oG{jvrig. It is a curious illus- 
tration of the worth of certain arguments, that while Gesonius makes the 
use of this phrase a proof that this prediction was not WTitten by Isaiah, 
Henderson with equal right adduces it to prove that he was the author of 
the later chapters, in which the same expression frequently occurs. 

8. Not only the earth and its inhabitants take pai’t in this triumphant 
song or shout, but the trees of the forest. Also (or even) the cypresses 
rejoice with respect to thee — the cedars of Lebanon (saying) now that thou 
art fallen (literally lam down), the felle) (or woodman, literally the cutter) 
shall not come up against vs. Now that we aie safe from thee, we fear no 
other enemy. The has been variously explamed to be the fir, the ash, 
and the pine ; but the latest authorities decide that it denotes a species of 
cypress. According to J. D. Michaelis, Antilibanus is clothed with firs, 
as Libanus or Lebanon proper is with cedars, and both are here introduced 
as joining in the general triumph, Yitringa makes a noun with a 
suffix, meaning our leaves or our tops (cacumina nostra). Among other 
reasons, he alleges that is not construed with elsewhere. But the 
accents might have taught him that is dependent on H and that 

is to be construed as a noun, Forerius reads on us, and supposes an 
allusion to the climbing of the tree by the woodman, in order to cut off the 
upper branches. Knobel refers the words in the same sense to the falling 
of the stroke upon the trees. It is much more natui-ai, however, to regard 
the words as meanmg simply to us, or more emphatically against us. The 
preposition in here as elsewhere, strictly denotes general relation, as to, 
toith respect to. The specific sense of over or against, in all the cases which 
Gesenius cites, is gathered from the context. Instead of hest, Pagninus 
has shiest, which might be metaphorically applied to death, but is not 
really the meaning of the word, which denotes a sleeping posture, but not 
sleep itself. As to the meaning of the figures in this verse, there are three 
distmet opinions. The first is, that the trees are emblems of kings and other 
great men. This is the explanation given in the Targum, and by Oocceius, 
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Yitringa, and other interpreters of that school. The second opinion is, that 
the trees, as such, are introduced rejoicing that they shall no more be cut 
down to open roads, or to supply materials for barricades or forts, or for 
luxurious buildings. This prosaic exposition, proposed by Aben Ezra, and 
ipproved by Grotius, is a favourite with some of the writers at the present 
lay who clamour loudest about Hebrew poetry, and insist most rigorously 
on the application of the so-called laws of versification. The thnd opinion, 
ind the only one that seems consistent with a pure taste, is the one pro- 
posed by Calvin, who supposes this to be merely a part of one great picture, 
representing universal nature as rejoicing. The symbolical and mechanical 
interpretations are as much out of place here as they would be m a thousand 
splendid passages of classical and modern poetry, where no one yet has ever 
treamed of applying them. Both here and elsewhere in the sacred boohs 
inanimate nature is personified, and speaks herself, instead of being merely 
spoken of. 

Tpsi Isetitia voces ad sidera jactant 

Intonsi montes , ipsse jam carmina rapes, 

Ipsa sonant aibusta 

The Septuagint version of as a preterite which is followed by 

ill the early writers, is not only arbitrary and in violation of the usus 
loquendi, but also objectionable on the ground that it implies too long an 
interval between the utterance of the words and the catastrophe which called 
them forth. The trees are not to be considered as historically stating what 
has happened or not happened since a certain time, but as expressing, at 
the very moment of the tyrant’s downfall, or at least soon after it, a confi- 
dent assurance of their future safety. In such a connection corresponds 
exactly to the English now that. The present form given to both verbs 
(now that thou liest, no one comes, &c.) by Luther and most of the later 
G-ermans, approaches nearer to the true construction, but is neither so 
exact nor so poetical as the literal translation of the fature given by Eosen- 
muller and Ewald, and before them by the Yulgate (non ascendet qui 
suocidat nos). It is characteristic of Cocceius and his whole scheme, that 
he makes the firs and cedars mean not only great men in general, but 
ecclesfastical rulers in particular, and, in his exposition of the verse, refers 
expressly to the English bishops who became reformers, and to the case 
of the Yenetians when subjected to a papal interdict in 1608. Such ex- 
positions have been well described by Stuart (Apocal. ii. p. 147) as 
attempts to convert prophecy into a syllabus of civil and church histoiy. 

9. The bold personification is now extended from the earth and its forests 
to the invisible or lower world, the inhabitants of which are represented as 
aroused at the approach of the new victim and as coming forth to meet 
Mm. Hell from beneath is moved (or in commotion) for thee {%. e. on 
^ount of thee) to meet thee {at) thy coming ; it rouses for tJiee the giants 
(the gigantic shades or spectres), all the chiej ones (literally, he-goats) of 
the earth ; it raises from their thrones all the hmgs of the nations . — 
has already been explained (vide supra^ chap. v. 14) as meaning first a 
grave or individual sepulchre, mdihen the grave as a general receptacle, in- 
discriminately occupied by all the dead without respect to character, as 
when we say, the rich and the poor, the evil and the good, lie together in 
the grave^ not in a single tomb, which would be false, but under gromid and 
in a common state of death and burial. The English word hellj though 
now appropriated to the condition or the place of future torments, corres- 
ponds, m etymology and early usage,* to the Hebrew word in question- 
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Gcsenius derives it, witL the German Eolle, from Hohle hollow, hut the 
English etymologists fiom the Anglo-Saxon AeZan, to cover, which amounts 
to the same thing, the ideas of a Iwlloio and a covered place being Ofj^uallj 
appropnate. The modern English versions have discarded the word hell 
as an equivocal expression, requiring explanation in order to bo rightly 
understood. But as the Hebrew word Sheoh retained by Henderson, and 
the Greek word iZcuZev, introduced by Lowth and Barnes, rcqume explanation 
also, the strong and homely Saxon form will be preferred by every unsophis- 
ticated taste, not only to these Greek and Hebrew names, hut also to the 
periphrases of GesGnius_(Schattenreich), and Hendewerk (Todtenreich), and 
even to the simpler and more poetical expression (Untonvelt), employed by 
Hitzig and De Wette. Ewald and Umbreit have the good taste to restore 
the old word Ilolle in their versions — Two expressions have been faithfully 
transcribed by mterpieters from one another, in relation to this passage, 
with a verv equivocal effect upon its exposition. The one is that it is full 
of biting sarcasm, an unfortunate .suggestion of Cahun’s, which puts the 
reader on the scent for irony and even wit, instead of openmg his mind to 
impressions of sublimity and tragic grandemv The other, for which Calvin 
is in no degree responsible, is that w^e have before us not a mere prosopo- 
poeia or poetical creation of the highest order, but a chapter from the 
popular belief of the Jews, as to the locality, contents, and transactions of 
the unseen wmrld. Thus Gesenius, in his lexicon and commentary, gives a 
minute topographical description of Sheol, as the Hebrews believed it to 
exist. With equal truth a diligent compiler might construct a map of hell, 
as conceived of by the English Puritans, fi-om the descriptive portions of the 
Paradise Lost. The infidel interpieters of Germany regard the Scriptural 
and classical mythology precisely in the same light. But when Chi’istian 
writers copy their expressions or ideas, they should take pams to explain 
whether the popular beiie<^, of which they speak, was true or false, and if 
false, how it could be countenanced and sanctioned by inspired wTiters. 
This kind of exposition is moreover chargeable wuth a rhetoiical incongruity 
in lauding the creative genius of the poet, and yet making all his grand 
ci'eaiions commonplace articles of popular belief. The true view of the 
matter, as determined both by piety and taste, appears to he, that the 
passage now before us comprehends tw'o elements, and only two, religious 
verities or certain facts, and poetical embelhshments. It may not he easy 
to distinguish clearly betw^een these ; but it is only between these that we 
are able or have any occasion to distinguish. The admission of a iertium 
quid, m the shape of superstitious fables, is as false in rhetoric as in theology, 
— Gesenius, in the earlier .editions of his lexicon, and in' his commentai'y on 
Isaiah, derives fiom HSl to be weak, and makes it a poetical descrip- 

tion of the manes, shades, or phantoms of the unseen w’orld. In the last 
edition of his lexicon, he derives it from to be still or quiet, a snp p^ 
sititious meaning founded on an Arabic analogy. By this new derivation ro 
destroys the force of the argument derived from the expression in the next 
verse, Thou art become teeafe as w’e,” to which it may also be 

objected that if the author designed any such allusion he would probably 
have used the word from The ancient versions and all the early 

writers understand it to mean giants, to avoid which Gesenius makes 
in the prose books a mere proper name derived from or their an- 
cestor. But this last always has the article, and no exegetical tradition is 
more uniform than that which gives to Bepliaim the sense of giants. Its 
application to the dead admits of several explanations, equally plausible 
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with that of Gesenius, and entitled to the preference according to the 
modern laws of lexicography, because instead of multiplying they reduce 
the number of distinct signitications. Thus the shades or spectres of the 
dead might naturally be conceived as actually larger than the living man, 
since that which is shadowy and indistinct is commonly exaggerated by the 
fancy. Or there may be an allusion to the Canaanitish giants who were 
exterminated by divine command and might well be chosen to represent the 
whole class of departed sinners. Or in this particular case, we may sup- 
pose the kings and great ones of the earth to be distinguished from the 
vulgar dead, as giants or gigantic forms. Either of these hypotheses pre- 
cludes the necessity of finding a new root for a common word, or of denying 
its plain usage elsewhere. As to mere poetical effect, so often made a test 
of truth, there can be no comparison between the description of the dead as 
weak or quiet ones^ and the sublime conception of gigantic shades or phan- 
toms. — Aben Ezra and Kimchi call attention to the fact that in this 
one verse, is construed both with a masculine and feminine verb. Hitzig 
explains this on the ground that in the first clause Sheol is passive, in the 
second active ; Maurer, with more success, upon the ground that the nearest 
verb takes the feminine orproper gender of the noun, while the more remote 
one, by a common licence, retains the masculine or radical form, as in chap, 
xxxiii. 9. (See Gesenius, § 141, Rem. 1). Another method of removing 
the anomaly is afforded by an ingenious conjecture of J. D. Michaelis, who 
detaches fiom what precedes, and makes it the subject of the verb 
Thy coming rouses the gigantic shades. This is also recommended 
by its doing away with the somewhat harsh construction of adverbially 
after insip'?. There IS nothing indeed to hinder the adoption of this 
simple change, but the general expediency of adhering to the Masoretic in- 
terpunction wherever it is possible. Some of the older writers refer to 
the King of Hell, the objection to which is not its inconsistency with Hehrew 
mythology^ but its being wholly arbitrary. — Because is sometimes 

simply equivalent to nriFl, Gesenius here prefers this secondary and diluted 
meaning to the one which he himself gives as the primary and proper one, 
and which is really demanded by the figure of hell’s being roused and coming 
forth (or as it were, coming up) to meet him. The appropriateness of the 
strict sense here is recognized by Khobel, who renders it ‘ ‘ von unten her, 
namlich entgegen dem von oben kommmenden Chaldaer-konige.” — Kings 
are poetically called L3''‘T!nj? as the leaders of the flocks. J. D. Michaelis 
adopts another reading, on the ground that his readers might have laughed 
at the idea of he-goats rising from their thrones. But as this combination 
is at variance with the accents, the laugh might have been at the transla- 
tor’s own expense. Hitzig indeed proposes to change the interpunction, 
but he translates the mighty ones (Machtigen). — According to 

iClericus, the dead kings are here represented as arising from their ordinary 
^ate of profound repose upon their subterranean thrones, a supposition not 
required by the terms of the description, though it adds to its poetical 
effect. The same may be said of the opinion, that the kings here meant 
are specifically those whom the king of Babylon had conquered or oppressed. 
Kimchi seems to think that they are first represented as alarmed at the ap- 
proach of their old enemy, but afterwards surprised to find him like them- 
selves. however, does not necessarily imply fear, but denotes agita- 

tion or excitement from whatever cause, Cocceius of course finds a reference 
in this clause to the history of the Reformation. 

10. All of them shall answer and say to thee — thou also art made weak 
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<25 we— to us art UJcened / Calvin persists in saying haec sunt hidilria^ and 
Ms successors go beyond him in discoTermg seTeie taunts, bitter irony, and 
biting sarcasm, in this natural expression of surprise that one so far supe- 
rior to tbemselves should now be a partaker of their weakness and disgince. 
The idiomatic use of ansuer, both in Hebrew and in Greek, in reference 
even to the person speaking first, is so familiar that there can be no need 
of diluting it to say with Calvin (loquentur), or transforming it into accost 
with Lowth and Barnes, or commence with Hendeison and the modern 
Germans. Nor is it necessary to suppose, with CEcolampadius, that they 
answer his thoughts and expectations of welcome with a taunting speech. 
Luther seems to adopt the old interpretations of responsive or alternate 
speech (urn einander reden). Gesenius makes answer a secondary sense, 
but a difierent deduction is proposed by Winer, who makes reference to 
another person an essential part of the meaning. Pagninus translates it 
hero vociferaluntur, — The interrogative form given to the last clause by 
Calvin and all the English versions is entirely arbitraiy, and much less ex- 
pressive than the simple assertion or exclamation preferred by the oldest 
and latest writers. August! supposes the words of the to extend 

thi*ough ver. 11, Eosenmuller through vcr. 13, and some have even carried 
it through ver. 20 ; but Yitringa, Lowth, Gesenius, and the later writers, 
more correctly restrict it to the verse before us, partly because such brevity 
is natural and appropriate to the case supposed, partly because the termina- 
tion is otherwise not easily defined. It is perfectly conceivable, however, 
that in such a piece of composition, the words of the chief speaker and of 
others whom he introduces, might insensibly lun into one another without 
alteriiig the sense. — As does not elsewhere take after it, Emobel 

supposes a constructio praegnans (Gesen. § 138), thou art made like and 
actually brought to us,” but this supposition is entirely gratuitous. 

11. Down to the grave 2 s Irouglit thy pnde (or po7np) — the 7 nusic of thy 
harps — under thee is spread the wo7 m — thy covermg ts vermin. That is 
here used in its primary sense of grave, is clear from the second clause. 

like the Enghsh pride, may either signify an affection of the mind or 
its external object. The size and shape of the DviHJ are of no exegetical 
importance here, as the w^ord is evidently put for musical instruments or 
music in general, and this for mirth and revehy. {Vide supra, chap, v, 12). 
Bpth the nouns in the last clause ai-e feminine, while the verb and participle 
are both masculine. This has led the latest writers to explain T’DnD as a 
noun. Lowth reads IDDD in the singular, on the .authority of several 
manuscnpts, versions, and editions. According to Gesenius and the later 
Germans, is itself a singulai* form peculiar to the derivatives of 
roots. (See his Heb. Gr, § 90). But even if it be a plural, coverings may 
as well be said as clothes. Luther also a noun meaning bed. De Wette 
makes it an impersonal verb ; a bed is made under thee with vermin 
{gebettet ist unter dir mit Gewiirm). Gesenius ti'eats it as a mere anomalx 
or idiomatic licence of construction. (See his Heb. Gr. § 144, a). Kimchi V 
explanation is that collective nouns admit both of a masculine and feminine 
construction. J unius and others suppose an allusion to the practice of 
embalming ; but the words seem naturally only to suggest the common 
end of all mankind, even the greatest not excepted. The imagery of the 
clause is vi\idly exhibited in Gill’s homely paraphrase — ‘‘nothing but 
worms over Mm and worms under Mm, worms his bed and worms his bed- 
clothes”— or as Ewald expresses it, with a curious allusion to the domestic 
usages of Germany, “ worms^ instead of silk:, becoming his wider and Ms 
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upper bed:' — The expression is not strengthened but weakened by Lowth’s 
interrogations, which are besides entirely arbitrary. As the Hebrew lan- 
guage has a form to express interrogation, it is not to be assumed in the 
absence of this form without necessity. 

12. Hoio art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, son of the morning-^ 
felled to the g) ound, thou that didst lord it over the nations. In the two 
other places where occui's (Ezek. xxi. 17, xi. 2), it is an imperatiyo 
signifying howl.^ This sense is also put upon it here by the Peshito, 
Aquila, Jerome in his commentary, and J. D. Michaehs. Howl, son of 
the morning, for thy fall.” Yon Colin makes the clause a parenthetical 
apostrophe — '' How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 king — howl, son of the 
morning, for his fall ! ” The first construction mentioned was originally 
given by Eosenmuller and G-esenms, both of whom afterwards adopted 
another, found in all the ancient versions but the Syriac, in all the leading 
Babbins, and in most of the early Christian writers. This interpreta^ 
tion makes the word a derivative of to shine, denoting bright one, 
or more specifically bright star, or according to the ancients more speci- 
fically still the mommy star or harbinger of daylight, called in Gbreek 
scoefo^og and in Latin lucifer. The same derivation and interpretation 
is adopted by the latest German writers, except that they read to avoid 
the objection, that there is no such form of Hebrew nouns as and 
that where this form does occur, as we have seen, it is confessedly a verb. 
Tertullian and other fathers, Gregory the Great, and the scholastic com- 
mentators, regarding Luke x. 18 as an explanation of this verse, apply it 
to the fall of Satan, from which has arisen the popular perversion. of the 
beautiful name Lucifer to signify the Devil. Erroneous as this exposition 
is, it scarcely deserves the severe reprehension which some later commen- 
tators give it who receive with great indulgence exegetical hypotheses much 
more absurd. In the last clause Znobel makes the Prophet represent the 
morning star as cut out from the solid vault of heaven, a convincing proof, 
of course, that the sacred writers entertained absurd ideas of the heavenly 
bodies. All other writers seem agreed that in the last clause the figure of 
a prostrate tree succeeds that of a fallen star. Clericus, Yitringa, and 
several other Latin writers, mtroduce another verb between riyillD and 
(excLsus dejectus m terram), on the ground that these do not cohere. 
In our idiom, however, there is no need of supplying any thing, to fell or 
cut down to the ground hfmg equally good Hebrew and English. Junius 
and Tremeliius give to a passive or neuter sense, as in Job xiv. 10, 
and make the clause comparative — weakened above (i, e. more than) the 
nations. It is commonly explained, however, as a description of the 
Babylonian tyranny. Hitzig and Hendewerk understand the image to be 
that of a tree overspreading other nations, as in Ezek, xxxi. 6, 17. Gese- 
nius and Umbreit, with the older writers, give the sense of weakening, 
subduing, or discomfiting, as in Exod. xvii. 13. The is then a mere 
connective like the English preposition in the phrase to triumph over or to 
lord It over. Cocceius regards it as an elliptical expression for — 

oppressing those who were over the nations — and applies it to the tyranny of 
the papal see over the monarchies of Europe, after specifying some of which 
he adds with great naivete, longum esset in omnia ire. Yitringa adopts the 
same construction of but applies the verse to the literal king of Baby- 

lon. J. H. Michaehs takes as a noun (debilitator), which removes 
the difiiculty as to the construction. The Peshito and J. D. Michaehs gives 
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to the unauthorised sense of despising, looking down upon. Calvin 
adopts an ancient Jewish opinion that it means casting lots upon the nations, 
as to the time or order of attack, or as to the treatment of the conquered. 

13. His fall is aggravated by the impious extravagance of his preten- 
sions. And (yet) thou liadst said in thy heart (or to thyself) — the heavens 
will 1 mount (or scale) — above the stais oj God will I ntise my thione — and 
I null sit in the mount of meeting (or assembly) — in the sides of the noith. 
It is universally agreed that he is here described as aiming at equality with 
God himself. Grotius understands by heaven the land of Judah, and by 
stars the doctors of the law. Yitringa explains heaven to be the sanctuary, 
and Stan the priests. Cocceius applies the whole verse to the usurpations 
of the Roman See. But most interpreters receive the first clause in its 
natural meaning. As to the other, there are two distinct interpretations, 
one held by the early writers, the other by the modern since John David 
Michaelis. According to the first, is analogous to and 

denotes the mountain where God agreed to meet the people, to commune 
with them, and to make himself known to them (Exod. xxv. 22, xxix. 42, 43). 
Calvin indeed gives to the sense of testimo^ny or covenant , but does 
not differ from the rest as to the application of the phrase. All the inter- 
preters, who are now referred to, understand by mount Zion or 

mount Moriah. Those who adopt the former explanation are under the 
necessity of explaining sides of the noi th by the assumption that Zion lay 
upon the north side of Jerusalem, which is expressly taught by Kimchi 
(DiDH] D’3 O)* Grotius, Junius, Clericus, and Lightfoot. Others, 
admitting the notorious fact that Zion was on the south side of the city, 
suppose the mouutam meant to be Moriah, lying on the north side of 
Zion. So Cocceius, Vifcringa, Gataker, and others. On the same hypo- 
thesis, both Zion and Moriah might have been included, one as the mount 
of congregation and the other as the sides of the north, in refex^ence to the 
tabernacle and temple, as the places "where God’s presence was successively 
revealed. According to this view of the passage, it describes the king of 
Babylon as insulting God by threatenmg to erect his throne upon those 
consecrated hills, or even affecting to be God, like antichrist, of whom 
Paul says, with obvious allusion to this passage, that he ‘‘ opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped, so 
that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is 
God” (2 Thess. ii. 4). To this interpretation three objections have been 
urged. 1. The first is that it involves an anticlimax unworthy of Isaiah. 
After threatening to ascend the heavens and surmount the stars, some- 
thing equally or still more aspiring might have been expected; hut 
instead of this, he simply adds, I will sit upon mount Zion and mount 
Moriah north of it. This by itself can have httle weight, partly because 
it is a mere rhetorical objection, partly because it supposes Zion and 
Moriah to be mentioned as mere hills, whereas they are referred to as 
the residence of God, and by his presence invested with a dignity 
equal at least to that of clouds and stars. 2. But in the next place it 
is urged that although this allusion to the sacred mountains of Jerusalem 
would be perfectly appropriate if uttered by a Jew, it is wholly mis- 
placed in the mouth of a heathen, the rather as Isaiah makes the heathen 
speak elsewhere in accordance with their own superstitions, and not in the 
langu^e of the true religion. (See chap. x. 10 ; xxxvi. 18, 19 ; xxxvii. 12). 
In weighing this objection, due allowance should be made for the facts, that 
the writer is himself a Hebrew, writing for the use of Hebrew readers, and 
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tliafc the conqueror, in uttering such a threat, would of course have reference 
to the belief of the conquered, and might therefore naturaily threaten to rival 
or excel their God upon his chosen ground. 3. The third objection is that 
the failure of these impious hopes is obviously implied, whereas the threat- 
ening to take possession of mount Zion and Moriah was abundantly ful- 
filled before the time at which we must suppose this song of triumph to 
be uttered. This is true, so far as the mere possession of the ground is 
concerned, but not true as to the equality wdh God which the conqueror 
expected to derive from it, as the first clause' clearly shews. He had said, 
I will sit upon the sacied hills, and theieby be the equal of Jehovah; but 
instead of this he is brought down to the grave. Whether the weight of 
argument preponderates in favour of the old interpretation oi against it, that 
of authority is now altogether on the side of the new one. This, as originally 
stated by J. H. Michaelis, makes the Babylonian speak the language of a 
heathen, and with reference to the old and wide- spread oriental notion of a 
very high mountain in the extreme nprth, where the gods were believed to 
reside, as in the Greek Olympus. This is the Meru of the Hindoo mythology, 
and the Elborz or Elborj ot‘ the old Zend books. The details of this belief 
are given by Gesenius in the first appendix to his Commentary. According 
to J. D. Michaelis, there is also an allusion to this figment in the mention 
of the stars, which were supposed to rest upon the summit of the mountain. 
The meaning of the clause, as thus explained, is, I will take my seat among 
or above the gods upon their holy mountain.” This interpretation is sup- 
posed to be obscurely hinted in the Septuagint Version (h ops/ Itt/ 

0^7] 7a ra Trfoi and in the similar terms of the Peshito. Theo- 

doret remarks upon the verse, that the highest mountains upon earth are 
said to be those separating Media and Assyria, meaning the highest summits 
of the Caucasus. The Targum also, though it renders mouniain 

of the covenant, translates the last words extrermties of the north. 

As the mythological allusion is in this case put into the mouth of a heathen, 
there is not the same objection to it as in other cases where it seems to be 
recognised and sanctioned by the writer. It may be made a question, how- 
ever, whether the difficulty of an anticlimax is not as real here as in the 
other case. How is the oriental Olj^mpus any more in keeping wiih the 
skies and stars, than Zion and Moriah, considered as the dwelling of Jeho- 
vah ^ It may also he objected that the usual meaning of is here 
departed from, and that, accordmg to Gosemus’s own shewing the sacred 
mountain of the Zend and Hmdoo books is not in the extreme north, but 
in the very centre of the earth. It might even be doubted whether 

means the extreme north at all, were it not for the analogous expres- 
sion in ver, 15, which will be explained below. Notwithstanding these 
^ objections, all the recent writers have adopted this hypothesis, including 
sl^ngstenberg, who gives the same sense to m his commentary 

mn Ps. xlviii. 8. Ewald translates "iVlD'in the mountain of all the gods 
^(im Berge alter Gbtter). The general moaning of the verse is of course the 
same on either hypothesis. It is characteristic of Knobel’s eagerness to 
convict the sacred widters of astronomical blunders, that he makes the simple 
phrase above the stars mean on the upper side of the vault as the stars are 
on the under side. The expression stains of God does not merely describe 
them as his creatures, but as being near him, in the upper world or 'heaven, 
14. I xoill moitnt above the cloicdlieighis ; I will make myself like the Most 
High, This is commonly regarded as a simple expression of unbounded 
arrogance ; but Knobel thinks there may be an allusion to the oiiental cus- 
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tom of calling tkeir kings gods, or to tke fact tliat Syrian and Pkenician kings 
did actually so describe themselves (Ezek. xxviii. 2, 6, 9 ; 2Macc. ix. 12). 
According to Grotius and Yitringa, the singular noun is here used to 
designate the cloud of the divine pi-esence in the tabernacle and temple. 
This would agree well with the old interpretation of ver. 13 ; but, accord^ 
ing to the other hypothesis, ^5^ is a collective, meaning clouds in general 
Hendewerk describes this as a literal explanation of the foregoing figures. 
It is commonly regarded as a continuation of them. Some understand him 
to mean that he will ride upon the clouds as his chariot ; but Gesenius, that 
he will control the clouds, as conquerors are elsewhere said to ride on the 
heights of the earth (chap. Iviii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 13, xxxiii. 29 ; Micah. i. 3). 
Some suppose cloud to denote a multitude, as in the phrase a cloud of loit- 
nesses (Heb. xii. 1), and so understand the Chaldee Paraphrase 
which appears, however, to be only another method of expressing the idea of 
superiority. Gill thinks that the clouds may be the ministers of the word. 
Goeceius makes it mean the word itself, and the ascent above them the sup- 
pression of the Scriptures and their subordination to tradition by the Church 
of Eome, from which he draws the inference that the Pope is not the vicar 
of Christ, but the king of Babylon, and adds with gi-eat simplicity, ‘‘ non 
morabimur in his, quce sunt evidentia, diutius.” As is a reflexive 

form (Gesen. § 53, 2), it means not merely I will he lihe, but J will make 
myself like, or as Michaelis supposes, I will act like. Sanctius understands 
him as declaring that he will work miracles as God had done so often from 
the clouds. As was a term also used by the Phenicians to denote the, 
supreme God, Henderson regards* it here as specially emphatic. “Not 
satisfied with making himself equal to any of the inferior deities, his ambi- 
tion led him to aspire after an equahty with the supreme.” He also 
observes that the use of this term does not imply that the king of Babylon 
was a monotheist, since in all the modifications of polytheism, one god has 
been regarded as superior to the rest. 

15. But instead of being exalted to heaven, thou shall only he brought 
down to hell— (ixoi to the sides of the north, but) to the depths of the jyit. 

has its proper sense of only (Winer s. v.) but in order to accommodate 
the idiom of other tongues variously rendered hut (Lowth), yes (J. D. 

Michaelis), no (Ewald) &c. Some interpreters observe that is here con- 
founded with the grave—others that must have the sense of , opposite 
deductions from the same parallelism. The correct view of the matter is taken 
by Knobel, who observes that the idea of itself is originally nothing 
more than that of the grave, so that the two run into one another, without 
any attempt to discriminate precisely what belongs exclusively to either. 
(Vide supra, ad v. 9.) Against the strict application of the last clause to the 
grave is the subsequent description of the royal body as unburied. But the 
imagery is unquestionably borrowed from the grave. — Clericus and Barnes 
understand by sides the horizontal excavations in the oriental sepulchres or 
catacombs. But according to its probable etymology the Hebrew word does 
not mean sides in the ordinary sense, but rather hinder parts and then remote 
parts or extremities, as it is explained hy the Targum here and in ver. 18. 
The specific reference may be either to extreme height, extreme distance, or 
extreme depth, according to the context. Here the last sense is required by 
the mention of the qnt, and the word is accordingly translated in the ^Yul- 
gate prqfimdum, and in the Septuagint more freely rd 

16. Those seeing thee shall gaze (or stare) at thee, they shall look at iliee- 
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attentively, (and say) Is tins the man that made the earth shale, that made 
kingdoms tumble 1 Umbreit, Knobcl, and otbers suppose tlie Propbct to be 
still describing tbo reception of the king in the world below. Gill, on the 
contrary, says 'Uhese are the words of the dead, speaking of the living, 
when they should see the carcase of the king of Babylon lying on the 
ground.” This agrees much better with the subsequent context; but the 
simplest and most natural supposition is that the scene in the other world 
is closed, and that the Prophet, oi triumphant Israel, is now describing 
what shall take place above ground. The gazing mentioned in the first 
clause is not merely the efiect of curiosity, but of incredulous surprise. The 
Yulgate gives the specific sense of stooping doun (mchnabuntur) in 

order to examine more attentively. J. D. Michaelis strangely ascribes to it 
the sense of rcgardmg with tender sympathy, which is as arbitrary as Cal- 
vin’s favourite notion of derision, here repeated (iterum propheta regem de- 
ridet), and faithfully copied by the later writers. The prominent if not the 
only feeling here expressed is neither scorn nor pity, but astonishment. 

is supposed to be descriptive 'of the salutary influence on the specta- 
tors, by Clencus (prudente se gerent) and Augusti (an deinem Beyspiele 
Mug werden), and the same idea scorns to be expressed by Aben Ezjra 
But the usual sense of paying strict attention is much 
more appropriate. Henderson’s idea that the Hithpael of means to con- 
sider and leconsider, as if unable to believe one’s senses, is not justified by 
usage, and appears to be founded on a misapprehension of a remark by 
Hitzig, who attaches the same meaning not to the peculiar foim of c ie verb 
but to the junction of the two. Gesemus and Be Wette weaken tb /second 
clause by changing its idiomatic form for a more modern one, heJcAe whom 
the earth shook, kingdoms bemhled, Ewald, Umbreit, and Hendew'erk, re- 
store the original construction. 

17. Made a (fruitful or habitable) world like the desert, destroyed its cities , 
and its captives did not set free homewards. These are still the words of the 
astonished spectators as they behold the body of the slam king. The con- 
trast in the first clause is heightened by supposing an intentional allusion 
to the primary meaning of as expressed b}" Cocceius (fiugiferam) and 
Junius (orbem habitalem). The version inhabited land, given by J. B. 
Michaelis and Augusti, would be still better but for the constant usage of 
as an equivalent to in its widest sense. Bbtzig observes that 
must be taken as a masculine noun, in order to account for the suffix in 
which cannot be referred to the king like that in If so, ifc is 

better to refer the latter also to the same antecedent for the sake of uni- 
formity, as Knobel does, since they may just as well be said to belong to 
the world as the cities. But the same end may he gained, and the anomaly 
of gender done away, by referring both the pronouns to the king himself, 
^ho might just as well be said to have destroyed Iiis own cities as his own 
land and his own people (ver. 20), the rather as his sway is supposed to have 
been universal. The construction of the last clause is somewhat difiicult. 
The general meaning evidently is that he did not release his prisoners, and 
this is expressed in a general way by the Soptuagint and Poshito. The 
Targum reads, who did not open the door to Jm captives ; the Yulgate more 
exactly, the prison (carcerem). This construction supplies a preposition 
before captives, and regards the termination of Hfl'’:! as merely paragogic. 
Jumus and Tremelhns understand it as the local or directive n, and make 
the word mean home or homewards (non solvehat reversui’os domum). 
This construction is adopted by Henderson and others, who suppose the 
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same ellipsis of the verb return or send before the last word. But the other 
recent versions follow Be Dieu in connecting nnSD directly with with- 
out supplying anything, and giving to the veib itself the sense of releasing 
or dismissing. This constiuction is also given in the margin of the English 
'^^0 {did not let las 'prisoners loose homeioards) , the text coincides 

with the \mlgate {opened not the house ofhs prisoners). 

18. All Lings of nations, all of them, he in state (or glory), each in Jus 
house. There is here a special reference to the peculiar oriental feeling 
with respect to burial. Diodorus says that the Egj'ptians paid far more 
attention to the dwellings of the dead than of the living. Some of the 
gi’eatest national works have been intended for this purpose, such as the 
pyramids, the temple of Belus, and the cemetery at Persepolis. The en- 
virons of Jerusalem are fall of ancient sepulchies. The want of burial is 
spoken of in Sciipture as disgraceful even to a private person (1 Kings 
xiii. 22), much more to a sovereign (2 Chron. xxi. 20, xxxiv 24r). The 
ancient oriental piactice of burying above ground and in solid structures, 
often reared by those who were to occupy them {vide infra, chap. xxii. 16) 
will account for the use of house here in the sense of sepulchre, without sup- 
posing any reference to the burial of kings within their palaces, fl*'? is not 
used elsewhere absolutely in the same sense, but the grave is called n**! 
D7W (Eecles. xii. 6) and njJIB rr-a (Job xxx. 28), the hist of which 

phrases is copied in the Chaldee Paraphrase of that before us JT’33). 

Henderson’s version, lie in state, may seem appropriate to burial, but is in 
fact happily descriptive of the oiiental method of sepulture. Lowth’s ver- 
sion, lie doun, gives too active a meaning to the verb, which is intended to 
describe the actual condition of the dead. The words of this verse might 
possibly be understood to describe the generality of kings as dying in their 
beds and at home — they have lain down, {i. e.) died each in his ovm house. 
But there is no need of dissentmg from the unanimous judgment of inter- 
preters, that the verse relates to burial. Knobel supposes a specific allusion 
to the kings whom the deceased had conquered or oppressed , but nothing 
more is necessarily expressed by the wmrds than the general practice with 
respect to royal bodies. 

• 19. With the customary burial of kings be now contrasts the treatment 
of the Babylonian’s body. And thou art cast out fwni thy giave — like 
a despised branch, the raiment of the slain, pieiced tilth the silohI, going 
down to the stones of the pit, (even) hie a iiampled carcass (as thou art). 
Gesenius and the other modern writers understand the Prophet as con- 
trasting the neglect or exposure of the royal body with the honourable 
burial of the other slain, those who aie (soon) to go down to the stones 
of the grave, i.e, to be buried in hewn sepulchres. Hitzig understands by 
the stones of the pit, the stones which closed the mouths of the sepulchres^ 
— Henderson, stone cofiins or sarcophagi — Knobei, the ordinary stone toml?^ 
of the oast ^resembling altars. All these interpreters follow' Cocceius in 
explaining as a passive participle, clothed {t. e. covered) with the slain, 
which may also be the meaning of the Yulgate version, ohvolutus cum Jus 
qm interfecti sunt gladio. But this form of expression, coveied with the 
slain who are buried in stone sepulchres, is rather descriptive of a common 
burial than of any invidious distinction. It is much more natural to under- 
stand '•lYp as a description of the indiscriminate interment of a 

multitude of slain in a common grave, such as a pit containing stones or 
filled with stones to cover the bodies. The reference assumed by the Dutch 
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Annotators and Doederiem, to tlie covering of tlie slam with stones upon 
the surface of the earth, is forhidden by the terms don n and pit. The 
explanation justun^oposed wmuld be consistent either with Cocceius’s inter- 
pretation of or with the older one which makes it as usual a noun 
meaning raiment, and supplies the particle of comparison before it. In the 
latter case, the direct comparison is not with the bodies of the common dead, 
but Y.itli their blood-stained garments, as disgusting and abhorrent objects. 
As 11^9 ocems elsewhere only in Gen. xlv. 17, where it means to load, 
Cocceius here translates it omistis gladio, and Junius oniistoiiim (oehna 
ictihus) gladii. The lattei water adopts the Rabbinical derivation of the 
word fiom a cognate lOot m Arabic, w^hich moans to ])ie)ce oi pet f orate. 
The kind of death is supposed by some to bo particularly mentioned, in 
Older to account for the staining of the garments. By IVi Lowth un- 
deistands a tree on which a malefactor had been hung, and wh’ch was 
therefore looked upon as em’sed (Dent. xxi. 23 , Gal. m. 13), and according 
to Maimonides was buried with him. This ingenious combination accounts 
for the use of the strong word which is scarcely applicable to the use- 
less or even troublesome and noxious branches that are thrown aside and 
left to rot. To remove the same difficulty, J. D. Michaelis gives the 
supposititious sense of idcerj here put for a leprous body. Some suppose 
to be here used, as in chap. xi. 1, with a genealogical allusion, the de- 
spised branch or scion of a royal stock. is explamed by Gesenius 

and Maurer to mean simply xvitliout a gtave, by Hitzig and Knobel away 
fiom thygtavc, on the giound that he had not been in it. This prosaic 
objection has not hindered Ewald from using the expressive phrase out of 
thy gtave, which is no more incorrect or unintelligible than it is to speak of 
an heir as being deprived of his estate, or a kmg’s son of his crown, before 
they are in actual possession. Henderson even goes so far as to deny that 

depends upon the verb at all, a statement equally at variance with usage 
and the Masoretic accents. In order to reconcile this verse with the history 
of Nebuchadnezzar, to whom they exclusively apply it, the Jews have an 
old tradition, given not only in the Seder Clam but by Jerome in almost 
the same words, that wffien Nebuchadnezzar recovered his reason, he found 
Evilmerodach his son upon the throne, and threw him into prison. When 
the father died, the son refused to become king again, lest his predecessor 
should again return ; and in order to convince him of the old man’s death, 
the body was disinterred and exposed to public view. That the terms of 
the prediction were literally fulhlled in the last king of Babylon, Nabonned 
or Belshazzar, is admitted by Gesenius to be highly probable, from the 
hatred with wffiich this dvoV/og (as Xenophon calls him) was re- 

garded by the people. Such a supposition is not precluded by the same 
^storian’s statement that Cyrus gave a general permission to bury the 
T^^d ; for, as Henderson observes, his silence in relation to the king 
rather favours the conclusion that he was made an exception, either by the 
people or the conqueror. There is no need, how^ever, as we have already 
seen, of seeking historical details m this passage, which is rather a pre- 
diction of the downfall of the empme than of the fate of any individual 
monarch. 

20. T/iott slialt not he joined loith them (the other kings of the nations) 
in burial, because thy land thou hast destroyed, thy people thou hast slain. 
Let the seed of evil-doers he named no more for ever, Gesenius and other 
recent writers think the reference to the kings in ver. 18 too remote, and 
this is one principal reason for interjireting ver. 19 in the way aheady 
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mentioned, as exliibiiing a contrast between those who receive burial and 
those who do not. The sense of this verse then will be, thou shall not he 
joined with them, %, e. with those who go down to the stones of the grave. 
But the remoteness of the antecedent in ver. 18, ceases to occasion any 
difficulty when the whole of the nineteenth verse is a description of the 
king’s unburied and exposed condition. On this hypothesis, ver. 18 de- 
scribes the state of other deceased lungs; ver. 19, the very different state of 
this one, and ver. 20 draws the natural inference, that the latter cannot be 
joined in burial with the former. Instead of % land and thj peojAe, the 
Soptuagint has my land and my people, making the clause refer directly to 
the Babylonian conquest and oppression of Judea. Jerome suggests that 
the same sense may be put upon the common text by makmg thy land and 
thy people mean the land and people subjected to thy power in execution of 
God’s righteous judgments. But the only natural interpretation of the 
words is that which applies them to the Babylonian tyranny as generally 
exercised. The charge here brought against the king implies that his 
power was given him for a very different purpose. The older writers read 
the last clause as a simple piediction. Thus the English Version is, the 
seed of evil-doers shall never be renowned. But the later writers seem to 
make it more emphatic by giving the future the ftirco of an imperative or 
optative. For the sense of vy vide sup) a, chap. i. 4. Hitzig and 
Henderson take Vy even here m the sense of a race or generation, and sup- 
pose to refer to monumental inscriptions. Some of the older writers 
understand the clause to mean that the names of the wicked shall not be 
perpetuated by transmission in the line of their descendants. Others ex- 
plain the verb as meaning to be called, L e. proclaimed or celebrated. It 
is now pretty generally understood to mean, or to express a wish, that the 
posterity of such should not be spoken of at all, implying both extinction 
and oblivion. 

21. That the downfall of the Babylonian power shall be perpetual, is 
now expressed by a command to slaughter the children of the king. Pre- 
paiefor Im sons a slawjhte) , for the iniquity of then fathers. Let them not 
arise and possess the eaitli, and fill the face of the world with cities. This 
verse is regarded by Gesenius, Bosenmullcr, Maurer, and Umbreit, as the 
close of the triumphal song beginning in ver. 4. Hitzig and Hendewerk 
suppose it to have closed in the preceding verse, as the address is no longer 
to the Mng of Babylon. Ewald extends it through ver. 23. But these 
distinctions rest upon a false assumption of exact and artificial structure. 
The dramatic form of the prediction is repeatedly shifted, so that the words 
of the triumphant Jews, of the dead, of the Prophet, and of God himself, 
succeed each other, as it were, insensibly, and without any attempt to make 
the points of the transition prominent. The command m the first claus^ 
is not addressed specifically to the Medes and Persians, but more ind^ 
nitely to the executioners of God’s decree against Babylon, or, as Calvin 
calls them, his hetores aut carnifices. The reference is not to the children 
of Nebuchadnezzar or Belshazzar, as the Eahbins and others have assumed, 
but to the progeny of the ideal being who here represents the Babylonian 
monarch. Hitzig, Umbreit, and Hendewerk, make niDp mean a place of 
slaughter (Schlachtbank), after the analogy of the cognate form 
Gesenius and Ewald give it the general sense of massacre (Blutbad). There 
are three constructions of the last clause authorised by usage. may 

agree either with or with or with The last is entitled to 

the preference, because it is the subject of the two preceding verbs. Cocceius, 
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Hendeweik, Umbreit, and others make this last clause the expression of a 
hope or a promise — and (then) the ^roild will (again) be full of cities — or, 
that the world may (again) be full of cities. Gesenius, who ascribes this 
construction to Yon Colin, objects that it gives to one half of its mean- 
ing {that), and rejects the other half {not). But the subjcnctive construc- 
tion of the clause is a mere assimilation to the forms of occidental syntax. 
The Hebrew construction is, they shall not arise (or let them not arise), 
and the negative may either be confined to the first two verbs or extended 
to the third. The List, however, is more natural on account of the exact 
resemblance in the form of the tw^o members, and — 

The Targum, followed by the Rabbins, gives to the sense of enemies, 
as in 1 Sam. xxviii. 1 6, Ps. cxxxix. 20, and fill the face of the world with 
enemies — or enemies fill the face of the world. This meaning of the word 
IS adopted by Yitrmga, Gesenius, Rosenmullei, and others. Hitzig reads 
rums ; Ewald, tyrants ; Knobel, D'’yn, wicked ones. The best sense, 

on the whole, is afforded by the old interpretation given by the Yulgate and 
Saadias, and retained by Umbreit and Hendewerk, which takes m its 
usual sense as the plural of and understands the clause to mean, lest they 
overspread and colonise the earth. The objection that the Babylonians had 
been just before described as wasters and destroyers, cannot weigh against 
the constant usage of the word. 

22. This verse contains an intimation that the destruction just predicted 
is to be the work not of man merely but of God, and is to comprehend 
not only the royal family but the whole population. A^id I {myself) will 
rise xcj) against them (or upon them), saith Jehovah of hosts, and will cut of 
from Babylon (literally, with respect to Babylon) name, and remnant, and 
progeny, and offspring, saith Jehovah. The last four nouns are put to* 
gether to express posterity in the most general and universal manner. 
and occur together in Gen. xxi. 31, Job xviii. 19. The specific mean- 
ing son and nephew {i.e. nepos, grandson), given m the English version and 
most of the early writers, and retained by Umbreit, is derived from the 
Chaldee paraphrase (*^^ "fll *1^). Aben Ezra makes the language still more 
definite by explaining to be a man himself, a father, a son, and 
a grandson. This supposes to be equivalent in meaning to "^2^^ 
used in Lev. xviii. 6, xxv, 49, for a blood relation. So Montanus renders it 
here, consanguinemn. But the word which has that sense is of a different form, 
and according to Gesenius, of a different origin. The more general mean- 
ing of the terms, now held to be correct, is given in the Septuagmt (ovo^a 
Tta) xardXBiiLfjiCx. %cA evr^ya) and the Yulgate (nomen et reliquias et germen 
et progemem). Doederlein’s version, the fruitful and the barren, is entirely 
unauthorised. Grotius remarks upon the threatemiig of this verse, nempe 
ad tempus I Cocceius applies this verse and the one preceding to the civil 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries subject to the Roman see, and thinks it pro- 
bable that and may be distinctive terms for bishops and kings. The 
‘'threatening is applied by other classes of interpreters to Nebuchadnezzar 
and Belshazzar, but most correctly to the king of Babylon, not as a collec- 
tive appellation merely, but as an ideal person representing the whole line 
of kings. The agreement of the prophecy with history is shewn by J. D. 
Michaelis from the facts, that none of the ancient royal family of Babylon 
ever regained a throne, and that no Babylonian empire ever rose after the 
destruction of the first, Alexander the Gi*eat’s project of restoring it having 
been defeated by his death. 

23, And I will render it (literally, place it for) a possession (or inherit 
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tance) of the porcujoine^ and j^ools of tvater, and will sweep it with the hoom 
(or besom) of destruction, ^bp has been varionsly explained to be the tor- 
toise, beaver, bittern, &c., but since Boehart it is commonly agreed to mean 
the porcupine or hedgehog. It is here mentioned only as a solitaiy animal 
frequenting marshy grounds. The construction is not, I will make the pools 
of water a possession, &c., by drying them up— nor, I will make it a posses- 
sion for pools of water — but I will make it a possession for the porcupine 
and (will convert it into) pools of water. The exposure of the level plains 
of Babylonia to continual inundation without great preventive care, and the 
actual promotion of its desolation by this very cause, are facts distinctly 
stated by the ancient writers. Some suppose this evil to have had its 
origin in the diversion of the waters of the Euphrates by Cyrus. The 
Septuagint version of the last clause {xai ^'/jcco 'rryjXov ^dca^io), ug 

aTw>£/ay), adopted with little variation by Cleiicus (demcigam earn in pro- 
fundum lutum ut earn perdam), and by Lowth (I will plunge it in the miry 
gulf of destruction), supposes to be derived from clay or mire. 

J. D. Michaelis refeis it to an Arabic root meaning to sink or pluuf^e, and 
thus excludes the allusion to mire (m den Abgrund dcs Nichts versenken). 
Three of the ancient versions, followed by the Talmud and rabinnical inter- 
preters, make it mean to sioeep, which is adopted by the latest writers. 
Gesemus formerly derived it from an obsolete root but in his Thesaurus 
from tO'ip, supposing the verb properly to mean the removal of dirt. Thus 
Aben Ezra explains to be an instrument with which dirt is removed 

(ini7vt U TDtl)- Lee, from an Arabic root, explains the clause to mean, 
I will humble it with the humiliation of destruction (Heb. Lex. s. v). The 
Tnlgate renders as a participle (ierens), in which it is followed by 
Cabin (evaciians), while others more correctly make it an infinitive or 
verbal noun. 

24. From the distant view of the destruction of Babylon, the Prophet 
suddenly reverts to that of the Assyrian host, either for the purpose of 
making one of these events accredit the prediction of the other, or for the 
purpose of assuring true believers, that while God had decreed the deliver- 
ance of his people from remoter dangers, he would also protect them from 
those near at hand. Jehovah of hosts hath sworn, saying, Surely (literally, 
if not) as I have planned (or imagined) it has come to pass, and as I have 
devised, it shall stand (or be established). On the elliptical formula of 
swearing, vide siqma, chap. v. 9. We may either supply before mth 

Calvin and Titringa, let me not be recogmsed as God — or as Junius briefly 
and boldly expresses it, mentiar — or else we may suppose the elliptical ex- 
pression to have been transferred from man to God, without regard to its 
original and’‘proper import. Ximehi explains to be a preterite used for 
a future (7’PD 731? )> and this construction is adopted in most versions, 

ancient and modern. It is, however, altogether arbitrary and in violation of 
the only safe lule as to the use ol the tenses, viz. that they should have teif ^ 
proper and distmetivo force unless forbidden by the context or the natoe of 
the subject, which is very far Ixom bemg the case here, as we shall see be- 
low. Gesenius and De Wette evade the difficulty by rendering both the 
verbs as presents, a constiuction which is often admissible and even necessary 
in a descriptive context, but when used indiscriminately or inappropriately, 
tends both to weaken and obscure the sense. Ewald and TJmbreit make ihe 
first verb present and the second future, which is scarcely if at all less objec- 
tionable. ^ The true force of the preterite and future forms, as here employed, 
is recognised by Aben Ezra, who explains the clause to mean that according 
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to God’s purpose, it has come to pass and mil come to pass hereafter 
7’P)?i DY’ p'')* The antithesis is rendered still more prominent h^^ 
by whom the verse is paraphrased as follows — “ Thou hast seen, 
chadnezzar how the words of the prophets of Israel have been fulfilled in 
Sennacherib, to bieak Asspia in my land, and by this thou mayest know 
that what I have purposed against thee shall also come to pass.’^’ (Compare 
Ezek. XXXI. 3-18). This -mow of the matter makes the mention of Assyria 
in this connection altogether natural, as if he had said, of the truth of these 
predictions agamst Babylon a proof has been afforded in the execution of 
the threatenings against Ass.yria. The only objection to it is, that the next 
verse goes on to speak of the Assyiian overthrow, which would seem to 
imply that the last clause of this verse, as well as the first, relates to that 
event. Another method of expounding the verse, therefore, is to apply Hfi'n 
and DIpB to the same events, but m a somewhat diffeient sense — As I 
intended, it has come to pass, and as I purposed, it shall continue.” The 
Assyrian power is already broken, and shall never be restored. This strict 
interpretation of the preterite does not necessarily imply that the prophecy 
was actually uttered after the destructiou of Sennacherib’s army. Such 
would indeed be the natural inference fi-om this verse alone, but for reasons 
which will be explained below, it is more probable that the Prophet merely 
takes his stand in vision at a point of time between the two events of which 
he speaks, so that both verbs are really prophetic, the one of a remote, the 
other of a proximate futurity, but for that very leason their distinctive forms 
should be retained and recognised. Yet the only modern miters who 
appear to do so in tianslation, are Cahun and Cocceius, who have factum est, 
and J. D. Michaelis, who has (jesclielien. The acute and learned, but 
superficial Clencus jumps to the conclusion that this verse begins an entirely 
new prophecy, a dictum eagerly adopted by the modern German critics, 
who are always predisposed to favour new views of the connection and 
arrangement of the text. Eosenmuller represents these verses as a fragment 
of a larger poem ” on the Assyrian ovei throw. Gesenius confidently sets 
it down as the conclusion or continuation of the tenth chapter, with w’^hich it 
exhibits several verbal coincidences. Hendewerk, with still more precision, 
gives it place between vers. 27 and 28 of that chapter. Hitzig and Knobel 
put it after the twelfth chapter, and regard it as a prophecy of later date, but 
having direct reference to that in chaps, x.-xii. Ew^ald assigns it the same 
relative position, hut interpolates the last three verses of the seventeenth 
chapter and the whole of the eighteenth betw^een the twelfth or rather the 
eleventh (for he looks upon the t^velfth as spurious) and the paragraph 
before us, which he takes to be the winding up of the whole prophecy. 
The first thing that will stiike the reader m this statement is the principle 
assumed by all the hypotheses, viz., that similar passages must belong 
together, which is tantamount to saying that whatever a writer had to say upon 
a certain point, or in a certain manner, he must have said once for all in a 
single and continuous composition. On the same ground all those passages 
in the odes of Horace, which contain the praises of Augustus or Maecenas, 
might he brought together into a cento of endless repetitions. To an ordi- 
nary reader it is scarcely more surprising that an author should use the same 
expressions in two different productions, than that he should repeat them in 
the same. But even if the principle assumed were less unreasonable than 
it is, the different and inconsistent ways in which it is applied, and the 
assurance with which each new-comer puts his predecessors in the wrong, 
von. I. "O' 
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will satisfy most readers that corjecturcs which admit of being varied and 
raultiphed ad hhitam must needs be woithless. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the existence of a strong and veiy obvious motive, on the part of neolo- 
gical intei'preters, for severing this paiagraph, if possible, from w^hat precedes. 
The resemblance of these verses to the undisputed writings of Isaiah is too 
strong to leave a doubt as to their origin. If left then m connection with 
the previous context, they establish the antiquity and authenticity of this 
astonishing prediction against Babylon, beyond the reach of cavil. And if 
this be admitted, we have hero a signal instance of prophetic foresight exer- 
cised at least two centimies before the event This conclusion must be 
avoided at all cost and hazards, and the sacrifice of taste and even com- 
mon sense is nothing in comparison with such an object. A i emote design 
of this kind may frequently be traced in critical decisions, which, to super- 
ficial observation or to blinded admiration, seem to be determined solely by 
the unbiassed application of universal laws. In the case before us, the 
unsoundness of the principle, its arhitiary application, and the evident 
appearances of sinister design, all conspire to recommend the old view of 
the passage, as immediately connected with the previous context, which is 
further recommended by the nniform authority of Hebrew manuscripts, a 
constant tradition, the grammatical construction, and the perfectly coherent 
and appropriate sense w^hich it puts upon the passage. It need scarcely be 
added that the explanation of the name Assyria, by Lowib and others, as 
denoting or at least including the Babylonian dynasty, is here entirely un- 
tenable, because it is unnecessary. Where the proper meaning of the term 
is so appropriate, it is worse than useless to assume one which at least is 
rare and dubious. 

25. He now declares what the purpose is, which is so certainly to be ac- 
complished, namely God’s dcteimination to hieak Ai^sjjna (or the Assyrian) 
ill nnj haul and on mij mountains I mil ti ample him ; and Im yoke 
shall depaitftoyn off them, and Jus burden fi am offr his hack {or shouldei) 
shall depart. The infinitive depends upon in the verse preceding, and 
is followed by a finite verb, as m many other verses. (See for example chap. 
V. 24). Baines continues the mfinitive construction in the next clause {to 
remove, to..), while Gesenins, on the other hand, assimilates the first clause 
to the second [Assipia is hoken, &c.), bothw’hich are gratuitous depaitures 
froni the foim of the original. Foiced constiuctions of the clause are given by 
Junius (w’hcnhy breakmg Assyria, &c. I shall have trampled on him, then shall 
his-yoke, &c.) and by Galaker (as by breaking Assyria, &c. I trampled cn him, 
so that his yoke and burden were removed, in like manner Babj Ion shall be 
destroyed). Hendew^erk makes a frivolous objection to the translation of 
by Assyria, viz., that Assyria never was m Palestine. The use of the names 
of countries to denote their governments and even their aimies is snfiiciently 
familiar, even without supposing to be really the name of the pio- 
genitor, ]lkeZs?^i^^’^ and Canaan. My inomiiains some have understood to be 
Mount Zion, others moi e generally the mountains of Jciusalem ; hut it seems 
to be rather a description of the whole land of Israel, or at least of Judah, 
as a mountainous region. (See Ezek. xxxviii. 21, xxxix. 2, 4 ; Zech. xii. 
15; 1 Kings x. 28). Calvm’s idea that this term is used because the 
country was despised as a mere range of mountains, seems extremely forced. 
TJmbreit, however, also undei stands the words in my land as an allusitm to 
the contempt of foreigners for Palestine. The expressions of this verse hear 
a strong resemblance to those of chaps, ix. 8, x. 27, xxx. 30, 31, xxxi. 8. 
Aben Ezra refers the plural suffix in to land and mountains^ Grotius 
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to the latter only ; but the true construction is no doubt the common one, 
which refers it to the people of Israel collectively, and the suffix in to 
the same people as an individual. The place here assigned to the destruc- 
tion of Assyria sufficiently refutes the application of the name for Babylonia 
by Calvin, Lowth, and others. Gill thinks that “ the Assyrian here may 
represent the Turks, who now possess the land of Israel, and shall be de- 
stroyed.” Cocceius understands by Assyria the Turks and Saracens, and 
by the mountains the once Christian regions which they have usurped, in 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Asia, Syria, Palestine, Bg>p)t, Africa, Greece, 
Thrace, Illyiia, Hungary. (Hi sane sunt montes Dei et terra ipsius 

atquc ecclesim suspicio igitiir est prophetiam hanc loqui do 

hiscG, qui nunc Assyria nominari possnnt. 

26, The Prophet now explains his previous conjunction of events so 
remote as the Assyrian overthrow and the fall of Babylon, by declaring both 
to be partial executions of one general decree agamst all hostile and oppos- 
ing powers. This is the purpose that is purposed upon all the earth, and 
this the hand that is stretched out over all the nations. On the supposition 
that this relates to Babylon alone, or to Assyria alone, we are obliged to 
understand the whole earth and all nations as describing the universal sway 
of these great powers respectively. Henderson applies the terms to Assyria, 
with an indefinite reference to any other powers that might set themselves 
in opposition. The true interpretation of the words as comprehending 
Assyria and Babylon, with reference to what goes before, is given by 
Aben Ezra, Jarchi, and J. D Michaelis. Abon Ezra seems indeed to make 
this the apodosis of the sentence, which is wholly unnecessary. Clericus 
regards the combination of the cognate noun and participle {purpose, pur- 
posed) as emphatic, and implying settled immutable determmation. Yitringa 
explains purpose and hand as meaning wisdom and strength ; Gill, more 
correctly, plan and execution. The outstretched hand, as i^obel obseiwcs, 
is a gesture of threatening. Hitzig gratuitously changes hand to arm, as 
in chap. v. 25. All the earth is, with as little reason, changed to all lands 
by Gesenius and the later Germans except Ewald. 

27. As the preceding verse declares the extent of God’s avenging pur- 
pose, so this affirms the certainty of its execution, as a necessary conse- 
quence of his almighty power. For Jehovah of Hosts hath purposed (this), 
and who shall annul (his purpose) ? And his hand (^s) the one stretched 
out, and who shall turn it hach^ — Instead of Jehovah of Hosts, the Septua- 
gint has here the Holy God, or God the Holy One, has been variously 
translated, scatter (LXX.), weaken (Yulgate), avert (Luther), dissolve 
(Calvin), change (J. D. Michaelis), hinder (Gesenius), break (Ewald); but 
its sense is that given in the English Yersion (disannul), and by De Wette 
(voreiteln). The meaning of the last clause is not simply that his hand is 
stretched out, as most writers give it, but that the hand stretched old is his, 
as appears from the aiticle prefixed to the participle rT’IDJ. (See Gesenius 
§ 108, 8. Ewald § 500). The construction is given by Cocceius, Lowth, 
Maurer, Henderion, Knobel, and Ewald (seine Hand ist die ausgereckte). 
Eiizig’s attempt to strengthen the last verb by rendering it fr'ightened hach 
(zuruckschrecken) has the opposite effect. Ewald’s translation (hemmen) 
also fails to convey the exact sense of the Hebrew verb, which is correctly 
given in the Yulgate (avertet), and still more precisely by Cocceius (retro- 
aget). Clericus moderoizes the construction of the whole verso (cum con- 
silium ceperit, See.), and Gesenius that of the second clause (ist seine Hand 
gestreckt u, s. w.). Here again Gill is felicitous in paraphrase. There’s 
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nothing comes to pass but he has purposed, and everything he has purposed 
does come to pass.” 

28. In the yeay of the death of King Ahaz, v'asthis hnden, or threatening 
prophecy, against Philistia. Junius begins the fifteenth chapter here, and 
Calvin says it would have begun here, but for the preposterous division or 
rather laceration of the chapters. Jerome notes this as the first prophecy 
belonging to the reign of Hezekiah, and J. H. Michaelis accordingly makes 
this the beginning of the fourth division of the book. According to Coc- 
ceius’s arrangement, it is the beginning of the seventh part, extending to 
the twentieth chapter, and distinguished by the fourfold recurrence of the 
title as to the sense of which vide supra, chap. xiii. 1. Gesenius, Hen- 
dewerk, and Henderson, suppose the words of this verse to refer to a period 
anterior to the death of Ahaz, Mamrer to a period after it. J. D. Michaelis 
thinks that the title at least was written afterwards. Hitzig and Knobel 
regard the title as the work of a compiler, and the former supposes the 
entire passage to ha've been i educed to writing long after the alleged date 
of the prophecy, while Ivnobel throws the whole back to the year 739, near 
the beginning of the reign of Ahaz. These are mere conjectures, which can 
have no weight against a title forming part of the text as far as we can 
trace it back. One manuscript instead of Ahaz has IJzziah, a mcie emen- 
dation intended to remove a supposed chronological difficufiy. Henderson 
points out an erroneous division of the text in some editions of the English 
Bible, by prefixing the paragraph mark to ver. 29, so as to apply the date 
here given to what goes before, whereas the dates are always placed at the 
beginning. Augustus translation of the second clause {the threatening pro- 
phecy was this) mistakes the form of the origmal, which can only mean this 
threatening prophecy. 

29. Bejoice not, 0 PJnlistla, all of thee (or all Philistia), because the rod 

that smote thee is broken, fo? out of the loot of the serpent shall come forth a 
basilisk, and its ft nit a flying fteiy set pent. The name is applied in 

Hebrew to the south-western part of Canaan on the Mediterranean coast, 
nominally belonging to the tribe of Judah, but for ages occupied by the 

or Philistines, a race of Egyptian origin who came to Canaan from 
Caphtor, i. e. according to the ancients Cappadocia, but according to the 
modems either Cypins or Crete, most probably the latter. The name is 
now traced to an Ethiopic root meaning to wander, and probably denotes 
wanderers or emigrants. Hence it is commonly rendered in the Septuagint 
dXXoipuXoi. The Philistines are spoken of above in chaps, ix. 11, xi. 14, 
and throughout the historical hooks of the Old Testament as the hereditary 
enemies of Israel. They were subdued by David (2 Sam. v. 17-'25, xxi. 
15), and still paid tribute in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii 11), 
hut rebelled against Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17), w'erc again subdued 
by Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 6), and again shook off the yoke in the reign of 
.^az (2 Chron. xxviii. 48). The Greek name TiaXawrhri, a corruption of 

is applied by J osephus and other ancient writers to the whole land 
of Israel, from which comes our Palestine, employed in tfie same manner. 

The expression is explained by Lowth to mean with one conseyit, while 
Henderson connects it with the negative in this sense, let not any part 
of thee. Most writers make it simply mean the whole of thee, perhaps 
with reierence to Philistia as a union of several principalities. All in- 
terpreters agree tbat the Philistines are here spoken of as having recently 
escaned from the ascendancy of some superior power, but at the same 
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time threatened with a more complete subjection. The first of these 
ideas is expressed by the figure of a broken rod or stafl', for the mean- 
ing of which vide siqora ad. v. 5. The other is expressed by the very 
different figure of an ordinary serpent producing or succeeded by other 
varieties more venomous and deadly. On the natural history of the pas- 
sage, see the Hebrew Lexicons, Bochart’s Hierozoicon, and Bosenmiiller’s 
Alterthumskunde. 'Whatever be the particular species intended, the essen- 
tial idea ]s the same, and has never been disputed. Some, indeed, suppose 
a graduation or climax in the third term also, the fiery fiying serpent 
being supposed to be more deadly than the basilisk, as this is more so 
than the ordinary serpent. But most writers refer the suffix in V'lS) to 
and regard the other two names as correlative or parallel. The transi- 
tion in the last clause from the figure of an animal to that of a plant may serve 
the double purpose of reminding us that what we read is figurative, and of 
shewing how unsafe it is to tamper with the text on the ground of mere 
rhetorical punctilios. As to the application of the figures, there are several 
different opinions. Jerome, and a long line of interpreters, including 
Hendewerk, suppose the broken staff to be the death of Ahaz. But he, so 
far from having smitten the Philistines, had been smitten by them. Kimchi, 
Abarbenel, Yitringa, and others, understand the first clause as referring to 
the death of IJzziah. But this had taken place more than thirty years 
before. Yitringa endeavours to remove this difficulty by supposing an 
ellipsis ; rejoice not in the death of him who smote you, and in the pros- 
perity wffiich you have since enjoyed for many years. But this is wholly 
arbitrary. Others suppose Tiglath-pileser to be meant by the rod which 
smote them ; but for this there is no sufficient ground in history. Gesenius 
applies the figures not to an individual, but to the Jewish power, which 
had been broken and reduced during the reign of Ahaz. The still more 
formidable domination threatened in the last clause he explains, not with 
the older writers to be that of Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 18), bj^t the re- 
covered strength of Judah, Hitzig and Ewald make the last clause a pre- 
diction of Assyrian invasion. Knobel adopts the same interpretation, but 
with this addition, that he understands the figure of the basilisk coming 
forth from the serpent as referring to the agency of Judah in procuring the 
Assyrian invasion of Philistia. Kosenmuller refers this clause to the 
Messiah, in which he follows the Chaldee Paraphrase. ‘‘ From among the 
sons of the sons of Jesse, the Messiah shall come forth, and his works shall 
be among you as fiery serpents.” Some of the old writers suppose to 
contain an allusion to one of the names of Jesse (2 Sam. xvii. 25). 

80. And the firstlom of the fo or shall feed^ and the needy in secunty lie 
down, and I will hill thy root with famine, and thy remnant it shall slay. The 
future condition of the Jews is here contrasted with that of the Philistines. 
The figures in the first clause are borrowed from a fiock, in the second from 
a tree, but with obvious allusion to a human subject. The first-born of the 
poor is explained by the Targum and the Kabbins to mean the nobles of 
Judah, now despised by the Philistines. Calvin makes it a superlative ex- 
pression for the poorest and most wretched (quasi suis miseriis insignes), 
and this sense is approved by most of the later writers, some of whom refer 
to Job xviii. TB, for an analogous expression. G-esenius, however, is dis- 
posed to admit an allusion to the next generation, wffiich would make the 
promise too remote, and leaves the expression of first-lorn unexplained. 
Some writers needlessly amend the text. Thus J. D. Michaelis makes the ^ 
in a preposition, and reads in my pastures, a conjecture recently re- 
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newed by Ewald, wbo would point tbe word and make a synonyme 
of But an exposition wbicb involyes a change of text and the invention 
of a word to suit the place, and both without necessity, seems to have a 
twofold claim to be rejected. Eq[ually gratuitous is Lowth’s reading 
my choice fiist-fnnts. Gesenius and De Wette supply HDIl? in the first 
clause from the second, shall feed quietly. But the threat of famine in the 
other clause seems to shew that the prominent idea is ahundance, as ex- 
pressed by the older writers. There is no need of taking root m the sense 
of stocJc or race. The figurative part of the last clause is borrowed fi’om a 
tree, here divided into two parts, the root and the 7esi or remainder. 
Gesenius distinguishes between and as terms which usage has 
appropriated to the act of God and man respectively. Hitzig makes the 
one mean Ml in general, and the other more specifically kill with the sword 
(Jer. XV. 8). The third person is by some regarded as a mere enallage 
personae, and referred hke ‘’HDri to God himself. Others refer it to the 
enemy mentioned in ver. 81, or the fiery serpent m ver. 30. Others prefer 
an indefinite construction, which is very common, and would here be entitled 
to the preference, were there not another still more simple. This makes 
nyi the subject of the last verb, so that what is first mentioned as an in- 
strument in God’s hand, reappears in the last member of the sentence as 
an agent. 

81. Howl, 0 gate ^ cry, 0 city ' dissolved, O Philistia, is the whole of 
thee; foi out of the north a smoke comes, and there ts no straggler in his forces. 
The Philistines are not only forbidden to rejoice, but exhorted to lament. 
The object of address is a single city representing all the rest. There is no 
ground for the opinion that Ashdod is particularly meant. It is rather a 
case of poetical individualisation. Gate is not here put for the judges or 
nobles who were wont to sit there — nor is it even mentioned as the chief 
place of concourse — but rather with allusion to the defences of the city, as 
a parallel^ expression to city itself. The insertion of a preposition by the 
Targum and Kimchi — Iioul for the gate, oy for the city — is entirely un- 
authorised, and changes the whole meaning. The masculine form 
seems to have greatly perplexed interpreters. Some of the older writers 
supply others and even Ewald says that we must be content to 
make it an infinitive. Knobel regards it as a mere anomaly or idiomatic 
licence of construction. Hitzig supposes a sudden transition from the third 
to the second person — it is dissolved, 0 whole Philistia. The true solution 
is that agrees regularly with in This explanation, which Hen- 

dowerk admits to be as old as Maurer, is distinctly given by Cocceius (h<iue- 
factum est, Palnstina, universum tui), and copied by Yitiinga and J. H. 
Michaelis. Another idea ascribed to Maurer by I^obel — viz. that the 
smoke here meant is that of conflagrations kindled by the enemy — is at least 
as old as Clericus. Some of the older writers understood it simply as an 
emblem for wrath or trouble. Lowth cites VirgiYsfiimantes pulvere campos, 
and supposes an allusion to the clouds of dust raised by an army on the 
march. This is adopted by Gesenius, Rosenmuller, Hendewerk, and 
others ; but Hitzig and Knobel object to this interpretation of as 
unauthorised by Hebrew usage. Hitzig refers it to the practice of literally 
carrying fire in fi'ont of caravans to mark the course ; but this is objected 
to by others as pecuhar to the desert and to straggling or divided bodies. 
It may be doubted, notwithstanding the allusion in the last clause, whether 
py was intended to refer to an army at all. If not, we may suppose with 
Calvin that smoke is mentioned merely as a sign of distant and approaching 
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fire, a natural and common metaphor for any powerful destroying agent. — 
has been conjecturally explained in various ways, but is agreed by all 
the modern writers to mean properly alone or sepm atedj and to be descrip- 
tive of the enemy with which Philistia is here threatened. Some give to 
the sense of the cognate yiz, appointed times, and understand 

it as refeirmg to the orders under which the invading army acts. Most 
writers now, however, give it another sense of viz. assemblies, here 

applied specifically to an army. Thus understood the clause is descriptive 
of a compact, disciplined, and energetic host A similar description we 
have had already in chap. v. 26-20, from which resemblance some infer 
that this passage iiun>t relate to the Assyrians. Aben Ezra refers it to the 
Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar, Kimchi to the Jews under Hezekiah, 
and Cocceius to the Komans as the final conquerors of ichole Palestuirij by 
which ho understands the whole of what we now call Palestine, or at least 
Judea. Vitringa, who usually quotes the strangest notions of Cocceius with 
indulgent deference, appears to lose his patience at this point, and exclaims, 

Hanc ego interpretationem totam suo relmquam loco, nec ejus amphus 
meminero ; est emm plane paradoxa et a communi sensu aliena.” The 
diversity of judgments as to the particular enemy here meant, and the 
slightness of the grounds on which they severally rest, may suffice to shew 
that the prophecy is really generic, not specific, and includes all the agencies 
and means by which the Pnilistmes wore punished for then* constant and 
inveterate enmity to the chosen people, as well as for idolatry and other 
crimes. 

32. And luliat shall one answer (what answer shall be given to) the 
ambassadors of a nation’'^ That Jehovah has founded Zion ^ and in it the 
afflicted of Ins 'people shall seeh refuge. The meaning of the last clause is 
too clear to be disputed, viz., that God is the protector of his people. This 
is evidently stated as the result and sum of the whole prophecy, and as such 
is sufficiently intelligible. It is also given, however, as an answer to ambas- 
sadors or messengers, and this has given rise to a great diversity (^f explana- 
tions. Instead of ambassadors kings is given by all the old 

Greek Versions except Symmachus, who has dyyzXoig. The older winters 
for the most part make ambassadors the subject of the verb — what will the 
ambassadors answer f Thus understood, the words have been applied to the 
report carried back by the ambassadors of friendly powers, or by those sent 
out by the Jews themselves, on the occasion of Hezekiah’ s victory over the 
Philistmes, or of his delivery from the Assyrian mvasion. In order to avoid 
tlie nregularity of giving ''1^ a plural meaning, some have supposed the sen- 
tence to relate to the report earned back by a Philistme embassy, sent to 
ascertain the condition of Jerusalem after the Assyrian attack. The 
irregular concord of the plm’al noun with was explained by supplying 

a distributive pronoun, every one of the ambassadors, a form of speech quite 
foreign to the Hebrew language. Hendewerk, who retains this old construc- 
tion, understands this as the answer of the Assyrian ambassadors, when 
asked by the Philistines to attack Jerusalem. It is now commonly agreed, 
however, that is the object of the verb, which is repeatedly con- 

strued With a noun directly, and that its subject is either Hezekiah or more 
probably indefinite. As to 'IJ, some stih give it a collective meaning : others 
refer it to the Philistines, suing for peace, or proposing a jomt resistance to 
Assyria ; others to Judah itself, an application contrary to usage. All this 
seems to shew that the expression is indefinite, as the very absence of the 
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article implies, and that the whole sense meant to be conveyed is this, that 
such may be the answer given to the inquiries made from any quarter. Of 
all the specific applications, the most probable is that which supposes an 
allusion to Eabshakeh’s argument with Hezekiah against trusting in Jehovah. 
But this seems precluded by the want of any natural connection with 
Philistia, which is the subject of the pievious context. I shall only add, 
that Cocceius is not only true to his original hypothesis, but so far earned 
away by it as to lay aside his usual grammatical precision (which often 
contrasts strangely with his exegesis) and translate as a preterite. He 
understands the verse as accounting for the ruin of the Jews by the recep- 
tion which they give to the apostles of Chiist. WJiat answer was given to 
the messengers of the nation (t. e. the messengers sent to them) ivhen Jehovah 
founded, Zion, (or the Christian Church) and the afflicted ofhispeo])le sought 
refuge in it ^ The same sense might have been as well attained without de- 
parting from the strict sense of the future. As to the sense itself, it needs 
no comment to evince that it is pm’ely arbitrary, and that a hundred other 
meanings might be just as well imposed upon the words. 


CHAPTEES XV. XYl. 

These chapteis contain a prediction of the downfall of Moab. Most of 
the recent German writers deny that any part of it was written by Isaiah, 
except the last two verses of chap, xvi., which they suppose him to have 
added as a postscript to an older prophecy. The reasons for asciibing the 
remainder of the passage to another writer are derived from minute pecu- 
liarities of phraseology, and from the general character and tone of the 
whole composition. Hitz^g regards this as the prophecy of Jonah men- 
froned in 2 Kings xiv. 25. In this conclusion Maurer acquiesces, and 
Knobel thinks it not improbable. The grounds on which such hypotheses 
naust be rejected, when not only destitute of external evidence but contia- 
dicted by it, have been already stated in the general introduction. Hende- 
werk combats Hitzig’s doctrine on his own gi-ound and with his own weapons, 
deducing from the verbal minutijB of the passage proofs of its poetical 
excellence and of its genuineness. Some of the older writers regard the 
last two verses of chap. xvi. as an addition made by Isaiah to an earlier pre- 
diction of his own. Henderson thinks them an addition made to a propheev 
of Isaiah by a later prophecy, If we set aside the alleged internal evidence 
of a different or’gin, the simplest view of the passage is that which regards 
the whole as a continuous composition, and supposes the Prophet at the dose 
to fix the date of the prediction which ho had just uttered. The particular 
event referred to in these chapters has been variously explained to he the 
mvasion of Moab by Jeroboam II., king of Israel; by Tuhakah, king of 
Ethiopia; by Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyna; by his successors Shalmaneser, 
bennacheiib, and Esaihaddon ; by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, &c. 
The safest conclusion seems to be, that the prediction is generic, and in- 
tended to describe the destruction of Moab, without exclusive reference to 
any one of the events by which it w’as occasioned or promoted, hut with 
social allusions possibly to aU of them. Compare the introduction to 
chap xiii siv. According to Cocceins, the Moah of this prophecy is Israel, 
the hostile power Eome, and the time that of the downfall of Jerusalem. 

answer still is, that they might be indefinitely 
multiphed and yaried, with as much or rather with as little reason. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

This chapter is occupied with a description of the general grief, occa- 
sioned by the conquest of the chief towns and the desolation of the country 
at large. Its chief peculiarities of form are the numerous names of places 
introduced, and the strong personification by which they are represented as 
grieving for the public calamity. The chapter closes with an intimation of 
still greater evils. 

1. (This is) the hiuden of Moah, that in a )itqht Ar-Moah u laid 
waUe^ IS desi)oyed, that in a lUf/Jit Ku-Moab is laid iia^tej is destroyed. 
The English Ycision, Eoscniniiller, andHitzig, understand the first verso as 
assigning a reason for the second. Became in a nujlit^ dc., he ascends, &c. 
But so long a sentence is at variance not only -with the general usage of the 
language, but wuth the style of this particular prophecy. Gesenius supposes 
an elhpsis at the beginning, and takes m its usual sense of that, “ (I 
affirm) that,” &c. The same construction occurs where a verb of swearing 
is understood (vii. 9, xlix. 18). In the absence of the governing verb, the 
particle may be translated sinely. Most of the recent German versions 
render it by yea (ja!). In a night literally understood, as assaults 
arc often made by night (chap. xxi. 4), or figuratively, as the phrase is 
sometimes used to denote sudden destruction. Ar originally meant a citiji 
and Ai-Moah the city of Moab, i. e, the capital city, or, as Gesenius says, 
the only real city of the Moabites. It w^as on the south side of the Arnon 
(Num. xxii. 36). The Greeks called it Aieopohs, or city of Mars, according 
to their favourite practice of corrupting foreign names, so as to give them 
the appearance of significant Greek words. Ptolemy calls it Uhahmath- 
mom, a corruption of the Hebrew Bahhath-Moab, i, e. chief city of Moab. 
Jerome says that the place was destroyed in one night b}^ an earthquake 
when he was a boy. The Arabs call it Mah and Er i abba. It is now in 
ruins. In connection with the capital city, the Prophet names the prin- 
cipal or only fortress in the land of Moab. Kii originally means a wall^ 
then a w^allod town or fortress. The place here meant is a few miles south- 
east of Ar, on a rocky hill, strongly fortified by nature, and provided with 
a castle. The Chaldee paraphrase of this verse calls it Kerakka de Moab, 
the fortress of Moab, w’-hich name it has retained among the orientals, who 
extend it lo the whole of ancient Moab. 

2. The destruction of the chief cities causes general grief. They (in- 

definitely) go up to the house [i.e. the temple), and Dibon (to) the high 
places for (the purpose of) iieeping. On Neho and on Medeba, Moab- 
howls — on all his heads baldness — eveuj heard cut ojf. Luther, Gesenius, 
and others, make the verb mdefinite. Lowth, Eosenmidlor, Hitzig, and 
Maurer, regard Moab as the subject. Yitringa makes a contracted 
proper name for (Jer. xlviii 23) ox Beth-haal-meon (Josh. xiii. 19), 

on the south side of the Amon, now called JBaeui. Ewald makes it a con- 
traction of n*’! (Jer. xlviii. 22), which was not far from Dibon (Num. 

xxxiii. 46). The same explanation was once approved by Eosenmtdler, but 
in the Compendium of bis Scholia, he adopts the opinion of Kimchi, that 

IS here used in the sense of temple, and is equivalent to which 

occurs below (xvi. 12) as a parallel to rilDH. The ancient heathen huiifc 
their temples upon heights (chap.lxv. 7). Solomon built one to theMoabitish 
god Chemosh on the mountain before Jerusalem (1 Kings xi. 1). This 
explanation is approved by Gesenius and all the later Germans except 
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Ewald. Some who take as a proper name, make one also, 

regarding it as a contracted form of Bamoth-Baal (Josh, xiii 17). Dihoiiy 
a town north of the Arnon, rebuilt by the tribe of Gad, and thence called 
I)ihod-gad (Num. xxxiii. 45), although it had formerly belonged to Moab, 
and would seem from this passage to have been recovered by them. The 
same place is called Bimon in ver. 9, in order to assimilate it to blood. 
The modern name is Diban. There is no preposition before and 
in the Hebiew. Hence the latter may be taken either as the object or the 
subject of the verb. The first construction is preferred by the older writers ; 
those of modern date are almost unanimous in favom* of the other, which 
makes Dibon itself go up to the high places. The only objection is, that 
the wiiter would hardly have coupled this one place vuth the country at 
large, and this is not sufficient to exclude it. The objection to the other 

is, that Dibon w\as situated in a plain, to which it may be answered that 
the phrase go vp has reference m many cases not to geographical position, 
but to sacredncss and dignity. 

3. In Its St) eels, they me guded with saclcloth j on its roofs and in its 
squares (or broad places) all (literally, all of it) howls, coming down with 
weeping (from the house-tops or the temples). In this verse there is a 
singular alternation of masculine and feminine suffixes, all relating to 
Moab, sometimes considered as a country, and sometimes as a nation. 
The last clause is explained by most modern writers to mean meltmg into 
tears, as the eye is elsewhere said to run down tears or water (Jer. ix. 17; 
Lam. hi. 48). But as the eye is not here mentioned, and the preposition 
is inserted, making a marked difference between this and the alleged ex- 
pressions, it is better to adhere to the old construction, which supposes an 
antithesis between this clause and the ascent to the temples or the house- 
tops. Sackcloth is mentioned as the usual mourning ch’ess and badge of 
deep humiliation. 

4. And Heshhon cues and Elealeh — even to Jahaz is their voice lieaid — 
iherefoie the ivaiiiors of Moab cry — his sold is distiessed to him (or in him). 
Heshbon, a royal city of the Amorites, assigned to Eeuben and to Gad at 
different times, or to both jointly, famous for its fish-pools, was a celebrated 
town in the days of Eusebius, the ruins of which are still in existence, 
under the slightly altered name of Heshdn. Elealeh, often mentioned with 

it, was also assigned to the tribe of Eeuben. Eusebius describes these 
towms as near together m the highlands in Gilead, opposite to Jericho. 
Eobinson and Smith, wffiile at the latter place, conversed with an Arab 
chief, who pointed out to them the Wady Hesban, near which, far up in the 
mountain, is the ruined place of the same name, the ancient Heshbon. Half 
an hour north-east of this lies another rum called El Al, the ancient Elealeh 
(Palestine, ii. 278). The names FD! and are treated by Gesenius 
as identical, but Hitzig understands them to denote two different places, 
one described by Jerome as overhanging the Dead Sea, the other further to 
the south-east, on the edge of the desert, the scene of the battle betw^een 
Bib on and Israel. In either case, the preposition seems to imply that the 
place meant was a frontier town. The same form of expression that is here 
used occurs also chap. x. 30. — Yitrmga and Gesenius give the rare 
and doubtful sense because, and understand the Prophet to describe the 
cities or people in general as lamenting because even the warriors were dis- 
mayed. Most waiters give the words their usual meaning, and suppose the 
terror of the warriors to be here described as the efieet, not the cause of 
the general lamentation. According to Knobel, therefore has reference to 
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the cry of Heshbon and Elealeh which had just been mentioned, according 
to Hitzig and others, to the downfall of the capital (ver. 1). For the 
Septuagint seems to have read which it renders ^ oapvg. This read- 
ing and translation, which is also favoured by the Peshito, is adopted by 
Lowth: the veuj loins of Moah cry out. Other interpreters agree that it is 
the passive participle of used as a noun in the sense of warriors or 
heroes, whether so called because drawn out for military service, or as being 
strong, or girded and equipped, or disencumbered of unnecessaiy clothing. 
Aquila has with the arms or shoulders bare. There is peculiar sig- 

nificance m thus ascribing an unmanly terror to the very defenders of the 
country. Yitringa supposes an additional emphasis in the use of the verb 
which may either mean a joyful or a mournful cry, and by itself might 
here denote a battle-cry or war-shout. As if he had said, the warriors of 
Moab raise a cry, not of battle or defiance, but of grief and terror. The 
same natmal expression of distress is ascribed by Homer to his heioes. {Yule 
infra, chap, xxxiii. 7). Coccems is singular in making this an exhortation : let 
them raise the war-cry (vociforentur, classicum canant, barritum faciant, 
clamorem tollant, ut in praelioj. For the Septuagint reads 
CBTat), probably a mere inadvertence. The English Version and Lowth 
take in the sense of life, other interpreters in that of soul, Eoscnmuller, 
Gesenius, and Ewald, give to the sense of trembling, from a kindred 
root in Arabic ; others with more probability that of being evil, i. e, ill at ease 
or suffering, in which the future corresponding to this preterite is frequently 
used elsewhere. Gesenius indeed refers that future to another root, but one 
of kindred origin, in which the essential idea is probably the same. The 
paronomasia in and is copied in Gesenius’ s translation by combin- 
ing the words Mayen and ve)zaget. The similar terms are confounded by 
the Vulgate (ululabit sibi), and by Calvin, who understands the sense to be, 
that every one will be so occupied with his own grief as to disregard that of 
his neighbours. 

5. My hea)t for Moab cries out — her fugitives (are ffed) as far as Zoar — 
an heifer of three years old— for he that goes up Luhith Ujith loeeping goes up 
by it — -Jo) in the way of Horon aim a cry of destruction they lift up. ^ Every 
part of this obscure verse has given rise to some diversity of exposition. It 
has been made a question whose words it contains. Junius connects it 
With the close of the preceding verse and understands it to contain the 
words of the warriors there mentioned, endeavouring to rally and recall the 
fugitives. Others suppose the Moabites in general, or some individual 
among them, to be here the speaker. Cocceius doubts whether these are 
not the words of God himself. Calvin supposes the Prophet to be speak- 
ing in the person and expressing the feelings of a Moabite. All these 
hypotheses appear to have arisen from an idea that the Prophet cannot be 
supposed to express sympathy with these sinners of the Gentiles. But such 
expressions are not only common elsewhere, hut particularly frequent in this 
part of Isaiah. (Vide iifra chaps, xvi. 11, xxi. 3, 4, xxii. 5). Hitzig suggests, 
as a possible but not as a probable construction of the first words, My 
heart (is) towards Moah (who) is crying, &c., as in Judges ver. 9. Some 
older writers understand the words to mean my heart cries to Moah, as in 
1 Chron. ver. 20. Gesenius gratuitously cites other cases in which ^ has the 
sense of for, on account of, given to it here by Aben Ezra 
The particle is here used in its proper sense as indicating general relation, 
<is to, with respect to, and simply points out Moah as the subject or occa- 
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sion of tlie cry. Ewald and others make mean — to complain or lament, 

which is neither so exact nor so expressive as the hteral translation. Instead 
of my /teait some read his heart j others simply Thus Lowth ; the 
heart of Moah crieth %n he), after the Septiiagmt [sv aorp). The Peshito 
seems to have read ini'!!! di fus spirit. The common text itself is variously 
explained. Accoiding to the usual analogy, it means her bars, and the 
Yulgate accordingly has vecte^ ejus. By this some understand the cities of 
Moab, others its harriers or frontier posts, others its guardians or protectors. 
Most of the modern writers follow Saadias and Kimchi, who explain the 
word to mean he) fugitives. The only objection to this explanation is 
the absence of the long vowel under the first letter. Zoar, one of the 
cities of the plain, picserved by Lot’s intercession, is now ascertained 
to have been situated on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, near its south- 
ern extremity, and at the foot of the mountains. (Bobinson’s Palestine, li. 480, 
648). It is here mentioned as an extieme southern point, but not without 
allusion, as Yitringa vith great probability suggests, to Lot’s escape from 
the destruction of Sodom. The next phrase nbji/) is famous as the 

subject of discordant explanations. These may ho v over be reduced to two 
classes, those which regard the words as proper names, and those which 
regard them as appellatives. J. D. Michaelis supposes two places to be 
mentioned, Eglath and Shehshiyyah ; but of the latter there is no trace in 
geography or histoiy. Doederlein conjectures that the city Eglaih con- 
sisted of three towns, and that the Hebrew is the same as the Greek 
rfmXig or triple city. But the former no where else means threefold, but 
always third. According to Lightfoot, the phrase means Eglah, or Eglath 
the Third, so called to distinguish it from Eglaim or En-eglaim, a place in 
the same region, mentioned m Ezek. xlvii. 10, where Eglaim is plainly of 
the dual number and seems to intimate that there were two Egels, wdth rela- 
tion to which our Eglah may be called Eglah the Third.” (Lightfoot’s Gho- 
rographical Inquiry, chap. iii. § 8). With this may be compared Ramathaim 
which IS also dual (1 Sam. i. 2), and Upper and Nether Beth-hown (Josh. 
xn. 3, 5), Lightfoot compares this Eglah the Third with the NkXa 
of Ptolemy, and ihe''AyaXXa of Josephus, both mentioned in connection 
with Zoar, (Zuia^a) and the latter with Horonaim {'aPiLvai). The Ejlun 

Abulfeda, meaning calves or heifers, may he another name for 
the same place, which must then have been situated beyond the northern 
boundary of Moah, and be mentioned here in order to convey the idea that 
fugitives had fled iu opposite dnections. Of the late translators, De Wette, 
Henderson, and Ewald retain the Hebrew words as a proper name, Eglath- 
ohelishiyah. On the other hand, all the ancient versions, and the great 
majority of modern writers, regard the words in question as appeUatives, and 
all agr^ in rendeiing the first ot the two heifer. The other is explained 
y Jarchi to mean the third in the order of birth, with reference to some 
supposed superiority in that class. Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Umhreit, under- 
stand it to mean ihbd-rate, of the third order, i. e. inferior (compare Dan. 
V. 29; 1 Sam. xv. 9), and as here applied to a heifer, lean, ill-favoured, 
a figure borrowed from the pastoral habits of the people in that region to 
express the smallness of the city Zoar, which was so called because it was 
a little one (Gen. xix. 20, 22). It is plain however that third can have 
tins meaning only in case of a direct comparison with something of the first 
and second rank. Besides, what has the size of Zoar to do with this 
pathetic description of the flight of Moah ? The great majority of voices 
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is in favour of the meaning three years old, or retaining the form of the 
original more closely, a heifer of the thiid (year). A cognate participle 
is used in this sense and in connection with this very noun (Gen. 
XV, 9). By fl heifer three years old, Gesenius understands one that has 
never yet been tamed or broken, according to Pliny’s maximum, domitura 
hotim in trimatu, jpostea seia, antea proematura. Now as personal afflic- 
tions are sometimes likened to the taming of animals (Jer. xxxi. 18; Hosea 
X. 11), and as communities and governments are often represented by the 
figure of a heifer (Jer. xlvi. 20, 1. 11 , Hosea iv. 16), the expressions thus in- 
terpreted would not be inappropriate to the state of Moab, hitherto fiourish- 
ing and uncontrolled, but now three years old and subjected to the yoke. 
Some of the older interpreters suppose this statement of the age to have refe- 
rence to the voice of the animal, which is said by Bochart to be deepest at that 
age, and according to Aristotle, stronger in the female than the male. There 
is still a doubt, however, with respect to the application of the simile, as 
last explained. Bochart refers it to the Prophet himself. My heart cries 
for Moab (for her fugitives to Zoar), as a heifer three years old.” Vitringa 
refers it to the fugitives of Moab, who escape to Zoar, crying like a heifer 
three years old. — is commonly a noun denotmg an ascent or rising 
ground. It is translated hill m the English version of 1 Sam. ix. 11, and 
ascent in that of Num. xxxiv, 4, and 2 Sam. xv. 80, which last place is 
strikingly analogous to this. The construction commonly adopted makes 
an absolute nominative : The ascent of Luhith (or as to the ascent 
of Luhith) with weeping one ascends it ” It is possible, however, to make 
Thv^ a participle or a participial noun — ‘'the ascender of Luhith (^^ e. he who 
ascends it) with weeping ascends by it.” The parallel passage (Jer. xlviii. 5) 
instead of repeats This is regarded by the latest writers as an error 
in transcription of '32 for '3 12. The Septuagint has ds dvalSijCovmt, 
which implies still another reading (13). It is a curious and instruc- 
tive fact that J. D. Michaelis corrects the text of Isaiah by comparison 
with Jeremiah, while Lowth, with equal confidence, inverts the process and 
declares the text in Jeremiah to be unmeaning Luhith is mentioned 
only here and in Jer. xlviii. 5. Eusebius describes it as a village still 
called Aous/^, between Areopolis and Zoar, which Jerome repeats but calls 
it Luitha, The article before H^ni^ is explained by Gesenius as having 
reference to the meaning of the name as an appellative, the boat dec! (town), 
but by Henderson with more probabihty as properly belonging to 
(See Gesenius, § 109, 1). Horonaim is mentioned only here and in Jer. 
xlviii. 3, 5, 34. The name originally means two cavei ns, and is near akin 
to Beth-horon, locus civitatls (Gesenius, Thes. I. 195, 459). As Jeremiah 
instead of way, has 321D descent, it is not improbable that Luhith and 
Horonaim were on opposite faces of the same hill, so that the fugitives on 
their way to Zoar, after going up the ascent of Luhith, are seen going 
down the descent of Horonaim. A cry of breaking is explained by some of 
the rabbinical interpreters as meaning the explosive sound produced by 
clapping the hands or smiting the thigh. Others understand it to mean a 
cry of contrition, i. e. a penitent and humble cry. Gill suggests that it may 
mean a broken cry, i. e, one interrupted by sighs and sobs. Gesenius makes 
it mean a cry as of destruction, L e. a loud and bitter cry ; Knobel, a cry 
(on account) of destruction. It is possible, however, that 32SJ^,may be men- 
tioned as the very word uttered, hke in other cases. The very unusual 
form 13^5)' is by some regarded as a transposition for from But 
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tlie rabbiBS and the latest writers arc agreed that it is a derivative of 
The former suppose an anomalous leduplication of the iii’st radical. The 
latter regaid it as a Pxlpcl for either by erior of transcription or 

euphonic change. (See Ewald, § 237, 1.) There is no absurdity in the 
conjecture of Cocceius that this stiange form was employed here in allusion 
to the names and Moabitish cities. Junius supposes, still more 
boldly, that the Piophet wishing to say cry, instead of using any ordinary 
wmrd, invented the cacophonous one now in question, as in keepmg vitli 
the context and the feelings it expresses. 

6. For the wateis of N%raTlm (are and) shall he desolations ; for tvithered 
is the grass, gone is the herbage, veidme there is none. According to Yit- 
ringa, this veisc gives a reason for the grief described m ver. 5 as prow ail- 
ing in the south of Moab. Mauicr makes it an explanation of the flight m 
that direction. Hendewerk supposes the description to be here at an end, 
and a statement of the causes to begin It seems more natuial, however, 
to suppose, with Ewald and some older waiters, that the deseiiption is 
itself continued, the desolation of the country being added to the cap- 
ture of the cities and the flight of the inhabitants. Aunvillius, in his dis- 
sertation on this passage, explains as an appellative, meaning as in 
Ar abic clear, limpid waters. But all other wiiters understand it as a proper 
name. Grotius takes in the sense of pastures, which it ne-vei has. 
Lightfoot suggests that the waters meant may be the hot springs of this 
region, mentioned by Josephus, and perhaps the same with those of which 
Moses speaks m Gen. xxxvi. 24, according to the best interpretation of 
that passage. It is more probably explained by Junius as the name of 
streams which met there (rivorum confluentium), and by others still more 
generally as denoting both the springs and running streams of that locahty. 
Junius supplies a preposition before waters (ad aquas Nimnmorum dcsola- 
tiones erunt), but the true construction makes it the subject of the \crb. 
The same writei understands the plural form as here used to denote the 
waters meeting at Nimrah or Beth-nimrah. But it is now agreed that 
Nimrim is another name for the town itself, which is mentioned in Num. 
xxxii. 3, 36, and Josh. xiii. 27 as a town of Gad. Yitringa’s assumption 
of another town in the south of Moab rests on his misconception of the 
nexus between this verse and the fifth. Bochart derives the name from 
TpJ a panther, but the true etymology is no doubt that already mentioned. 
Forerius explains as denotmg an object of astomshment and horror, 

but the common sense of desolations is no doubt the true one. Most 
writers since Yitrmga understand the Prophet as alluding to the practice of 
stopping fountains and wasting fields in war. (Compare 2 Emgs in. 19, 25.) 
But Ewald and others suppose an allusion to the effects of di ought. This 
is a question which the Prophet’s own words leave undecided. The second 
is translated so that by Luther, and by the Septuagmt, because by the 
Yulgate, yea by August! , while Calvin omits both. The translation of the 
fiLrst verb as a future and the others as preterites seems to make the deso- 
lation of the waters not the cause but the efiect of the decay of vegetation. 
It 3 s better, therefore, to adopt the present or descriptive form throughout 
th^ verse, as all the latest writers do. is not hay, as Luther and the 

English version give it, but mature grass, the springing herbage, 
greenness or verdure in general. Ewald and Henderson neglect the distinc- 
tion between the last twm words. The whole is given with great precision 
in the Yulgate : herba, germen, viror. The Septuagint also has xkrc$ 
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7. Therefore (because the country can no longer be mhabiiccl) the re- 

mamdef of what (each) one has made {i.e. acquired), and their hoaul (or 
store), ovei the hiooh oj ihe xidloivs they cany them away. Not one of the 
ancient versions has given a coherent or ■' .uolligent rendering of this obscure 
sentence. Jciomo suggests three di..iLerent interpretations of ; 

hi'st, the brook of the Arabians or of the Ravens T;\’ho fed Elijah ; 

then, the brook of the willows in the proper sense , and lastly, Babylon, 
the plains of which were full of willows (Ps. cxxxvii. 2). The first of these 
is adopted by J. D. Michaelis, who translates it TuLhenhach (Ravenbrook) ; 
the last by Bochart, Yitringa, and others , tlie second by most interpreters. 
A new interpretation is proposed by Hitzig, viz brook or valley of the 
deserts, supposed to be the same vuth the biook or valley of the plain men- 
tioned, Amos VI. 14. It IS now commonly agreed that whatever be the 
meaning of the name, it denotes the Wady el Ahsa of Burckhardt (the 
Wady el Ahsy of Robinson and Smith), running into the Dead Sea near its 
southern extremity, and forming the boundary between Kerek and Gebal, 
corresponding to the ancient Moab and Edom. — nin*’ may either mean 
what is left by the enemy, or the surplus of their ordmary gams. The D in 

is regarded by Henderson as the old termination of the verb. All 
other writers, seem to look upon it as the suffix referring to HID'' and rnpa^ 
which are then to be construed as nominatives absolute The older writers 
make the enemy the subject of the verb , the modems the Moabites them- 
selves. On the whole, the most probable meaning of the veise is that the 
Moabites shall carry vhat they can save of then possessions into the adja- 
cent land of Edom — Kimchi points out an ellipsis of the relative before 
precisely similar to that m our colloquial English. Clencus coolly 
inserts not and enemies in the first clause, both which he says are necessary 
to the sense. 

8. The lamentation is not confined to any one paid of the countiy. ‘ For 

the cry goes round ihe hoidei of Moah ( i.e. entirely surrounds it) ; eien to 
Eglaim (is) tts holding (heard), and to Beer Eltm its howling. The mean- 
ing, as Hendewerk obscives, is not that the land is externally suirounded 
by lamentation, but that lamentation fills it. Yatablus understands the 
cry here spoken of to be the shout of battle, contrary to usage and the 
context. Piscator makes mean the confluence of the Arnon or the 
streams that form it, called in Num. xxi. 14, and connected 

there with Beer. All others understand it as the name of a town. Rosen- 
muller and Gesenius identify it with the ‘AyaXXs//^ of Eusebius, eight miles 
south of Areopolis, and not far fiom the southern boundary of Moab. Josephus 
also mentions 'A/aXXa in connection with Zoar. As these, however, must 
have been within the Moabitish territory, Hitzig and the later German 
writers make the same with En-eglaim (Ezek. xlvii. 10). The dif- 

ferent orthography of the two names is noticed by none of these interpre- 
ters ; and Henderson, who adopts the same opinion, merely says that ‘‘ the 
change of and V is too frequent to occasion any difficulty.” — Beer EUm^ 
the well of the mighty ones or heroes, the same that ‘‘ the princes and 
nobles of the people digged with their staves ” (Numb. xxi. 18). This 
explanation, suggested by Junius, is adopted by Yitringa and the later 
writers, as the situation in Numbers agrees well with the context here. 
The word (substantially equivalent to and the words used 

in Numbers) may have been specially applied to the chiefs of Moab, as the 
phrase "hfi occurs in the song of Miriam, Exod. xv. 15. The map- 
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pik in the final letter of jg wanting in some manuscripts and editions. 
Aurmllms regards it as a paragogic termination (compare Ps. in. 3, cxxv. 
3), hut other interpreters follow the ancient yersions in making it a suffix re- 
femng to Moab. Henderson needlessly departs in two points from the form 
of the original, by introducing a masculine pronoun (his wailing), and by 
varying the last noun (wailing, lament ition) on the ground that the repeti- 
tion would have a bad effect in English. The suffix m may possibly 

refer to and mean the howding sound of it (t. e. the cry). 

9. The expressions grow^ still stronger. Not only is the land full of 
tumult and disorder, fear and flight ; it is also stained with carnage and 
threatened with new evils. For the ivatns of Dimon are full of Wood ; for 
I will h}in[/upon Dimon additions (i.e. additional evils), on the escaped 
(literally, the escape) of Moab a lion ; and on the lemnant of the land 
(those left in it, or remaining of its population). It is an ingenious con- 
jecture of Junius that the Dimon is the stream mentioned 2 Kings iii. 
20, 22, in which case the meaning of the clause would be, this stream 
shall not be merely red as it then wns, but really full of blood. J erome says, 
how^evei, that the towm Dihon^ mentioned in ver, 2, was also called Dimon 
in his day, by a common permutation of the labials. The latter form may 
have been preferred, in allusion to the wm’d 22"] following. According to 
this wew, the Prophet here returns to the place first named, and ends 
where he began. By the w^aters of Dimon or Dibon, most writers under- 
stand the Arnon, near the north bank of which the town w^as built, as the 
river Kishon is called the waters cfMegiddo (Judges v. 19). Hitzig thinks 
it more probable that there was a pool or reservoir at Dibon, as there was 
at Heshbon according to Cant. vii. 5, and according to modern travellers at 
Mflb and Medeba likewuse. Those who take Dimon as the name of a river 
give to niDDU the spec'fic meaning of more blood, Grotius explains it, I 
will give a new reason for its being called Dimon ( i e. bloody). Gesenius 
also admits the probability of such an allusion, on the ground that the verb 
ffiom wffiich ni£2D1J is derived, often includes the meaning of some pre- 
ceding woid (Job XX. 9, xxxiv. 32). Grotius and Bochart understand the 
last clause literally as a threat that God would send lions (or according to 
Piscator, wild beasts in general) to destroy the people, a judgment else- 
where threatened (Lev. xxvi, 22 ; Jcr. xv. 8) and inflicted (2 Kings xvii. 
26, 26). But the later writers seem agreed that this is a strong figurative 
expression for the further evils to he suffered at the hand of human enemies. 
Hitzig supposes Judah to he called a lion in allusion to the prophecy in 
Gen. xhx. 9. Cocceius and Vitringa understand it to mean Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whose conquest of the Moabites, though not historically recorded, 
may be gathered from such passages as Jer. iv. 7, xlix. 28, xxv. 11-21, 
xxvii. 8, 6. In itself the figure is applicable to any conqueror, and may 
be indefinitely understood, not in reference however to the same inflictions 
just desciibed, as Eosenmuller and Gesenius think, but with respect to 
new inflictions not specifically mentioned though distinctly intimated in the 
word The Septuagint makes and both proper names, 

Ariel and Admah, According to Jerome and Theodoret, Ar or Arcopolis 
was sometimes called Ariel, while Moab as descended from Lot might be 
described as the remnant or survivor of Admah, one of the cities of the 
plain. Both these interpretations are adopted by Lowth, and the last by 
Cocceius and J. D, Miehaelis. 
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This chapter opens with an exhortation to the Moabites to seek protec- 
tion from their enemies by renewing their allegiance to the house of Dayid, 
accompanied by an mtimation that this prospect of deliverance would not 
in fact be realised, vers. 1-6. Fiom this transient gleam of hope, the pro- 
phecy reverts to a description of the general desolation and distress, in form 
almost identical with that in the foregoing chapter, vers. 7-12, The pro- 
phecy then closes wdth a specification of the time at which it was to be ful- 
filled, vers. 13, 14. 

The needless division of the prophecy at this point seems to have some 
connection with an old opinion that the lamb mentioned in ver. 1 is Christ, 
A similar cause appears to have affected the division of the second, third, 
and fourth chapters. 

1. In their extremity, the Moabites exhort one another to return to their 
allegiance to the family of David, by whom they were subdued and ren- 
dered tributaiy (2 Sam. viii. 2). When the kingdom was divided, they 
continued in subjection to the ten tribes till the death of Ahab, paying 
yearly, or perhaps at the accession of every new king, a tribute of a hun- 
dred thousand lambs and as many rams with the wool (2 Kings iii. 4, 5). 
After the kingdom of the ten tribes was destroyed, their allegiance could be 
paid only to Judah, who had indeed been all along entitled to it. Sen^l ye 
the lamb (^.e. the customary tribute) to the ruler of the land (your rightful 
sovereign) from SeJa (or Petra) to the wilderness, to the mountain of the 
daughter of Zion, Hitzig and Maurer regard these as the words of the 
Edomites, with whom they suppose the Moabites to have taken refuge. 
Petra, it is trae, was an Idumean city (2 Kings xiv. 7) ; but it may at this 
time have been subject to the Moabites, by one of the fluctuations con- 
stantly taking place among these minor powers, or it may be mentioned as 
a frontier town, for the sake of geographical specification. The older 
writers understand these as the words of the Prophet himself ; but Khobel 
objects that both the Prophet and the Edomites must have known that the 
course here recommended would be fruitless. It is best to understand 
them, therefore, as the mutual exhortations of the Moabites themselves in 
their confusion and alarm. This is also recommended by its agreement 
with what goes before and after. The verse then really continues the 
description of the foregoing chapter. The Septuagint and Peshito render 
the verb in the fii’st person singular, I will send. The latter also instead 
of reads This readmg is approved by Lowth and J. D. Michaehs, 
who understand the verse as meaning that even if the son of the raler of 
the land (^. e. of the king of Moab) should go upon an embassy of peace 
to Jerusalem, he would not obtain it. Others suppose the flight of the 
king’s son to be mentioned as an additional trait in the prophetic picture. 
But this departure from the common text is wholly unnecessary. Eorerius 
and Malvenda suppose to mean a battering-ram, or take it as a figura- 
tive term for soldiery or military force. Calvm understands by it a sacri- 
ficial lamb to be offered to Jehovah as the ruler of the earth, in token of 
repentance and submission. Most other writers understand the tribute Of 
lambs paid by Moab to the kings of Israel, and Barnes combines this sense 
with that before it, by supposing that the Jews exacted lambs from tribu- 
tary powers, in order to supply the altar with victims. Jerome puts 
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in apposition vritli and understands the verse as a prayer or a predic- 
tion, that God would send forth Christ, the Jeunh^ the nder of the land (or 
earth). Others take as a vocative, used collecti\ely for ; send, 

O ye rulers of the land. Most modern writers make it either a genitive 
(the laml of the ruler), i e. due, belonging to him, or a dative (to or for the 
ruler of the land), a common construction after verbs expressing or imply- 
ing motion. Clcricus supposes the ruler of the land to be Nebuchadnezzar 
as the conqueror of Judah. Sela, which properly denotes a roch, is now 
commonly agreed to be here used as the name of the city Felt a, the 
ancient capital of Idumea, so called because surrounded by impassable 
rocks, and to a great extent hevn in the rock itself. It is described by 
Strabo, Diodorus, and Josephus as a place of extensive trade. The Greek 
form is supposed to have given name to Aialia Petxjea in the old 

geography. If so, the explanation of that name as meaning stony, and as 
descriptive of the soil of the whole country, must be incorrect. Petra was 
conquered by Trajan, and rebuilt by Hadrian, on whose coins its name is 
still extant. It was afterwards a bishop’s see, but had ceased to be in- 
habited before the time of the crusades. It was then entirely lost sight of, 
until Burckhardt, in 1812, vended a conjecture of Seetzen’s, that the site of 
Petra was to be sought in the valley called the Wady 3Iusa, one or two 
days’ jouimey south-east of the Dead Bea. It was afterwards explored by 
Irby and Mangles, and has since been oft-en \isited and described. See in 
particular Eobinson’s Palestme, ii. 573-580. Grotius supposes Petra to 
be mentioned as an extreme point, fom Petra to the loilderness, e. 
throughout the whole extent of Moab. Ewald understands it to be named 
as the most convenient place for the purchase of the lambs required. 
Yitringa supposes that the Moabites fed their flocks in the wilderness by 
which Petra was surrounded. Luther’s translation, from the wilderness, is 
wholly inconsistent with the form of the original. The construction given 
by some of the old writers, Sela of the wdderness, disregards the local or 
directive H. That of Gesenius and other recent waiters, through or along 
the wilderness, is also a departure from the form of the original, which can 
only mean from Petra to the wilderness (and thence) to mount Zion (or 
Jerusalem.) Jerome explains the whole verse as a prediction of Christ’s 
descent from Euth the Moabitess, the lamb, the ruler of the land, sent forth 
from the rock of the wilderness ! The Targum paraphrases ruler of the 
land by the Messiah (or anointed) of Israel, which may possibly mean 
nothing more than king. 

2, This verse assigns the ground or reason of the exhortation in the one 
before it. And it shall he (or come to pass) Uhe a bird ivandering, (like) 
a nest cast out, shall he the daught&i*s of Moah, the fords of A rnon* The 
construction cast out from the nest is inconsistent with the form of the 
original. Nest may he understood as a poetical term for its contents. The 
nidi edaces of Yirgil are analogous. There are three interpretations of 
flDl. 1. The first gives’ -^e words the geographical sense of villages 
or dependent towns. {Yule sujpra, chap. hi. 16, iv. 4.) To this it has 
been objected that H!! has this sense only when it stands in connection 
^with the metropolis or mother city. Ewald and Hitzig modify this inter- 
pretation by making daughters mean the several communities or neigh- 
bourhoods of which the nation was composed. 2. The second explanation 
makes it mean the people generally, here called daughters, as the whole 
population is elsewhere called daughter. 3. The third gives the words 
their strict sense as denoting the female inhabitants of Moab, whose flight 
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and sufferings are a sufficient index to tlie state of things. In tlie absence 
of any conclusive reason for dissenting fi’om this strict and proper sense of 
the expressions, it is entitled to th-e preference. is not a participle 

agreeing with rilil, passing (or when they pass) the Arnon ; nor does it 
mean the two sides of the river, hut its fords or passes. Ewald, supposes 
it to be put for the dwellers near the river, which is arbitrary. Some sup- 
pose it to bo governed by a preposition understood, or to be used absolutely 
as a noun of place, whi^ others put it in apposition with ‘‘ the 

daughters of Moab, the fords of Arnon.” The ^ in the last word denotes 
^rossession — the fords which belong to Arnon. This is mentioned as the 
principal stream of Moab. Whether at this time it ran through the coun- 
try, or was its northern boundary, is doubtful. 

3. Most of the older wTiters, from Jerome downiwards,< understand this 
verse as a continuation of the ad\ice to the Moabites, in which they are 
urged to act wuth prudence as well as justice, to take counsel (i. e. provide 
for their own safety) as well as execute judgment {i. e. act right towards 
others). In other words, they are exhorted to prepare for the day of their 
own calamity, by exercising mercy towards the Jews in theirs. Calvin 
adopts this general view of the meaning of the verse, but mteqirets it 
ironically as he does the first, and understands the Prophet as intending to 
reproach the Moabites sarcastically for their cruel treatment of the Jewish 
fugitives in former times. This forced interpretation, which is certainly 
unworthy of its author, seems to have found favour wuth no other. It is not 
the first case in which Calvin has allowed his exposition to be marred by 
the gi'atuitous assumption of a sarcastic and ironical design. G-esemus and 
most of the later writers follow Saadias in regarding this verse as the lan- 
guage of the Moabitish suppliants or messengers, addressed to Judah. 

they explain to mean hin^ counsel, i. e. counsel us, and execute justice, 
L e, treat us justly. Hitzig takes in the sense of intervention (inter- 
pose between the parties), Maurer in that of intercession, Hendewerk in 
that of decision. According to Aben Ezra, nVi? means apply or 

exercise your understanding (Ps. xc. 12) ; according to Yitringa, apply 
prudence to your conduct, i. e. regulate it prudently. The explanation of 
the verse as the words of the Moabites addressed to the Jews, is favoured 
by the foregoing context, which relates throughout to the sufferings of 
Moab, whereas on the other supposition, the Prophet suddenly exhorts the 
sufferers to harbour the fugitives of that very nation, with whom they had 
themselves been exhorted to seek refuge. This interpretation also relieves 
us from the necessity of determinmg historically what particular affliction 
of the Israelites or Jews is here referred to, a question which has occasioned 
much perplexity, and which can be solved only by conjecture. According 
to Yitiinga, the passage refers to the invasion of Beuben, Gad, and Manas- 
seh, by Tiglath-Pileser in the fourth year of Ahaz (2 Kings xv. 29), and 
also to the invasion of Judah by the Edomites about the same time (2 Chron. 
xxviii. 17). Others refers the passage to Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah, 
and others to that of Nebuchadnezzar. Knohel supposes the object of 
address to be the Edomites. As noonday heat is a common oriental figure 
to denote distress (Isa. iv. 6, xxv. 4, xxxii. 2), so a shadow is relief from 
it. Possibly, however, the allusion here is to the light of noonday, and the 
shadow dark as night denotes concealment. If so, the clause is equivalent in 
meaning to the one which follows. Some of those who adopt the other sense 
suppose a climax in the sentence. Believe, refresh the sufferers — or at least 
conceal them — or if that is too much to ask, at least do not betray them^ 
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4. Let wy outcabts, Moab^ sojourn with thee ; he thou n (o\e)t (refage or 
hiding-iolace) to them fiom the face (or presence) of the spmler (or oppiessor) : 
for the extortioner is at an end, opjnesBion has ceased, consuyned are the 
tramplers out of the land. Here, as in the preceding veise, the sense de- 
pends upon the object of address. If it be Moab, as the older writers held, 
the outcasts referred to are the outcasts of Israel. If the address be to 
Israel, the outcasts are those of Moab. The lattci interpretation seems to 
be irreconcileable wuth the phrase Gcsenius disregards the accent 

and supposes an ellipsis before Moab : mj outcasts, even those of Moab. 
So also Eosenmiiller and Hendew^erk. The other recent German writers 
follow Lowth in reading outcasts of Moab, a construction found 

in all the ancient yersions. Maurer, without a change of \owcls, explains 
as an old form of the plural construct. Cahnn gives the verbs in the 
last clause a past or present sense, and supposes the first clause to be 
ironical. As if he had said, “ Yes, give them shelter and protection no^v, 
now when their oppressor is destroyed, and they have no need of assistance. 
Ewald also takes the preterite strictly, but understands the second clause 
to mean that the Moabites were encouraged thus to ask aid of Judah, be- 
cause the former oppressive government had ceased there, and a better reign 
begun, more fully described m the next verse. But most interpreters, 
ancient and modern, give the verbs in this last clause a future sense. As 
if he had said, Give the fugitives a shelter ; they will not need it long, 
for the extortioner will soon cease,” &c. This gives an appropriate sense, 
whether the words be addressed to Israel or Moab. Some who adopt the 
same construction supply the elhpsis in another way. “ Fear not to 
shelter them, for the oppressor will soon cease,” &c. Knobel explains the 
clause as an assurance, on the part of the Moabites, that they w^ould no 
longer vex or oppress Edom, to whom he imagines that the words are ad- 
dressed. The collective construction of DD'n with 1^0 is not uncommon in 
the case of participles. (Ewald, § 599.) 

5. This verse contains a promise, that if the Jew’s afibrded shelter to 
the fugitives of Moab, their own government should be strengthened by this 
exercise of mercy, and their national prosperity promoted by the appearance 
of a king in the family of David, who should possess the highest qualifica- 
tions of a moral kind for the regal office. And a thone shall he estohlished 
%n mercy ; and one shall sit iijion it in tiuth 111 the tent of David, judging and 
seeking justice, and piompt in equity. Knobel supposes the throne here 
meant to be that of the Jewish viceroy in Edom, called a to distinguish 
him from the ^^“0 or lord paramount. Clericus fancies an allusion to Geda- 
liah, who w’as appointed viceroy of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar. Barnes, 
w’ho follows the old writers m making Moab the object of address, under- 
stands this as a promise that the Jewish government would hereafter exercise 
kindness towards the Moabites. Grotius understands this verse as a pro- 
mise to the Moabites that their throne should be established (if they har- 
boured the Jewish refugees) in the tabernacle of Land, i. e. under the 
shadow or protection of his family. But the tabernacle of David has no 
doubt the same meaning here as the analogous expression m Amos ix. 11. 
Barnes’s translation, citadel of David, is entirely gratuitous. Most writers 
understand it as a promise of stability to Judah itself. Some suppose a 
reference to Hezekiah ; but the analogy of other cases makes it probable 
that the words were intended to include a reference to ail the good kings of 
the house of David, not excepting the last king of that race, to whom God 
was to give the throne of his father David, who was to reign over the house 
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of Jacob for e\er, and of whose kingdom there should be no end’' (Luke i. 82, 
33). Hence the indefinite expression oie shall sit, i, e, there shall always 
be one to sit on David’s throne. It is true that J. D. Michaehs and the 
later Germans make agree with as a noun — there shall sit thereon 
a judge, &c. But this construction is forbidden by the position of the latter 
w^ord, and by its close connection with which can only be construed 
as a participle. 

6 . We have hea)d the pi ide of Moah, the ven/ jiwud, ht$ haughtiness, and 

his pnde, and hisiciath, the falsehood oj his pretensions. Those writers who 
suppose Moab to be addressed in the preceding verses, understand this as 
a reason for believing that he will not follow the advice just given. As if 
he had said, ‘‘It is vain to recommend this merciful and just course, for 
we have heard,” &c. But the modern writers who legard what immediately 
precedes as the language addressed by the Moabitish fugitives to Judah, 
explain this as a reason for rejecting their petition. In the second clause 
the English Version supplies the substantive verb, he is venj piond. A 
simpler construction is adopted by most writers, which connects it imme- 
diately with what precedes. Knobel makes it agree with but Ewald 
more naturally with The four derivatives of one root in this sentence 

are imitated in Henderson’s paraphrase : haughtiness, haughty, high-minded- 
ness, hauteiu . Most modern writers are agi’eed that p is heie an adjective 
meaning right or tnie, and that in combination with the negative it forms a 
compound noun meaning vanity or falsehood, is variously explained 

as denoting lies, vain pretensions, plausible speeches, idle talk, all which 
ideas are perhaps included. Barnes introduces an interjection m the second 
clause {(di f his haughtiness f &c.), but the true construction is no doubt 
the common one, which governs these nouns by This is also the 

simplest construction of the last clause : “ we have heard the falsehood 
of his vain pretensions.” It is unnecessary, therefore, to supply either are 
or shall he. 

7. Therefore (because thus rejected) Moah shall howl for Moah ; all of it 
shall howl ; for the grapes (or raisin-cakes) of K%r-hareseth shall ye sigh (or 
moan), only {%. e. altogether) smitten. Umbreit and others make a 
descriptive present (Moab howls). Others, as Do Wette, read must howl; 
Henderson, may howl ; Ewald, let Moab howl. There is, however, no suffi- 
cient reason for departing from the strict sense of the future. — Jerome and 
Clericus take ^ in the sense of to, Knobel in that of as to or as for, making 

an absolute nominative — as for Moah, it shall howl — equivalent in 
emphasis to Moah, yes, Moah shall howl. For an example of the same 
construction, he refers to chap, xxxii. 1 ; but as it is confessedly a rare 
one, and as there is no necessity for assuming it in this case, it is better to 
adhere to the common interpretation of as denoting the subject or 

occasion of the lamentation. By Moab howling for Moah, Jerome under- 
stands the mutual lamentations of the city and the provinces, or town and 
country ; Barnes, the alternate responses of one part to another in their 
lamentation ; others simply the mourning of one Moabite for another. The 
idea may be that the nation of Moah mourns for the land of Moab, but the 
simplest supposition is that 3Ioab for Moab means Moah for itself. The 
English version of [every one), overlooks the suffix, which is also the 
ease with the simple version all, and the distributive paraphrase of Clericus 
(quotquot sunt). The form of the original is retained by Ewald (ganz es 
jammre), let it all lament. The next clause Clericus translates, to (or ai) 
the walls of Kir-hareseth ye shall talk (ad muros colloquomini) . But all 
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the later 'writers give the particle the sense of /or, as in the first clause, and 
the verb that of sigh or moan. The word seems to have perplexed 

the old translators, some of whom confound it with the verb or one 

of its derivatives. Thus the Vulgate has Ids qiii laetantiu s}ipei miuvs cacti 
latens, Lowth and Bathe read on the authority of Jer. xlvii. 31. 
But in all such cases of imitation or reconstruction which occur in Scrip- 
ture, there are many intentional and significant changes of one word for 
another similar in form but difierent in sense. For a clear and ample illus- 
tration of this practice, see Hengstenberg’s comparison of Psalm xviii. with 
2 Sam. xxii. m his Commentary on the former. Yitnnga takes in 

the sense of wine-flagons, and this interpretation is approved by most of 
the early writers, who suppose to have here the same sense as 
and elsewhere (Hosea in. 1 , Cant. ii. 5 ; Comp. 2 Sam. vi. 19 ; 

1 Chron. xvi. 3). J. B. Michaelis and the later Germans give the word in 
this one case the sense oi foundations (equivalent in this connect on to ? mns) 
derived from an Ai'abic analogy. Cocceius curiously combines the two 
ideas by explaining the word to mean the props or supports of the vines 
(sustentacula uvarum). E^vald and Knobel have returned to the old inter- 
pretation, except that they explain the woid wherever it occurs to mean, 
not flasks or flagons, but cakes of grapes or raisins pressed together. This 
allusion to grapes agrees well with the subsequent mention of the vines of 
Moab. The other interpretation is favoured by the meaning of the name 
Kirdiareseth (a wall of earth or brick). The same place is mentioned m 

2 Kings iii. 25, and is no doubt identical with Kii-Moah (chap. xv. 1), 
which latter form may have been used to coiTespond with the parallel name 
Ar^Moah. The particle which is variously rendered hut (Clericus),/or 
(Barnes), surely (English Version), wholly (Henderson), strictly means, 
only, nothing hut, and is so translated by Knobel (nur zeischlagen), and 
Ewald (nichts als betriibt). Knobel applies the last word in the sentence 
to the ^'apes or raism-cakes, as being all consumed or gone, implying the 
desolation of the vineyards. It is more nateal, however, to refer it to the 
people, as being smitten, downcast, and distressed. 

8. For the fields of Heshbon an witheied — the vine of Sihmcch — the lords 
of the nations broke down its choice plants — unto Jazev they reached — the^ 
strayed into (or thiougli) the desert — its branches — they were sit etched out — 
they reached to (or over) the sea. Clericus renders as a future, which 
destroys the force of the description. On the construction of with 
vide supra, chap. iii. 12. Sibmah is mentioned, Num. xxxii. 38, 
Joshua xiii. 19, and m the former place joined with Kebo, w'hich occurs 
above, chap. xv. 2. It had been taken by the Amoiites, but was probably 
again recovered. Eusebius speaks of it as a town of Gilead, and Jerome 
describes it as not more than half a mile from Heshbon. For the 
LXX. Lave xaTa^ho^vsg, confounding it, as Clericus observes, with 
Heathen, in the modern sense, is not a coiTect version of as the Moab- 
ites themselves were heathen. According to the English Version, it would 
seem to be the lords of the nations who came to Jazer, wandeied through 
the wfiderness, &c. All this, however, is really predicted of the vines, the 
luxuriant growth of which is the subject of the following clauses. As the 
verb is used, chap, xxviii. 1, to express the intoxicating power of wine, 
Cocceius gives it that sense here, and makes it agree with as its sub- 

ject : the choice vines of Sibmah overcame the rulers of the nations, i. e, 
the wme was drunk at royal tables. This ingenious exposition is adopted 
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by Yitrmga, Lowth, Hitzig, Maurer, Hendewerk, De Wette, Knobel, on the 
ground of its agieement \vith the subsequent praises of the vine of Sibmah. 
Gesenius objects that there is then no mention of the wasting of the vine- 
yards by the enemy, unless this can bo supposed to be included in 
Besides Gesenius, Eosenmuller, Ewald, Umbreit, and most of the older 
writers, make the object of the verb. On the meaning of the noun 

itself compaio what is said of the cognate fiom siqna, chap. v. 2. 
Jazer is mentioned Num. xxi. 32, and described by Eusebius as fifteen miles 
from Heshbon, and ten west of Philadelphia, on a stream running into the 
Jordan. It is here mentioned as a northern point, the desert and the sea 
representing the east and tho vest or south. Knobel infeis from this that 
Sibmah was a well-known centre of wine-culture. In the absence of a pre- 
position befoie it maybe lendered either tJnoufjk the wildeniebs, or 

simply iQito it, Knobel supposes the woid stiaij or icander to be used be- 
cause the wilderness is pathless. The exact sense of is thinijs bent 
forth, or as Clericus expresses it, niissioneb, without a preposition some- 
times denotes the act of passing simply to a place, and this sense is adopted 
here by the Septuagint and Henderson. But most writers adhere to the 
more usual sense of ^passing over, which may either mean that the vines 
covered the shore and overhung the water, or that the luxuriant vineyards 
of Moab really extended beyond the northern point of the Bead Sea. In 
the parallel passage, Jer. xlviii 32, we read of the sea of Jazer, Hender- 
son regards the 23'' m that phrase as an interpolation, a conclusion not suffi- 
ciently supported by the authority of two Hebrew manuscripts and one 
ancient version. The sea of Jaze) may have been a lake in its vicinity, or 
even a reservoir, such as Seetzen found there. The same traveller found 
an abundant growth of vines m the region here described, while at Szalt 
(the ancient Kamoth) Burckhardt and Buckingham both speak, not only of 
the multitude of grapes, but of an active trade m raisins. 

9. Therefore I will weep with the iveeping of Jazer {for) the vine of Sibmah, 
I will wet thee {with) my teais, Heshbon and {thee) Elealeh ^ For upon thy 
fruit and upon thy ha) vest a enj has fallen. Some suppose these to be tho 
wmrds of a Moabite bewailing the general calamity. There is no objection, 
however, to the supposition that the Prophet here expresses his own sym- 
pathy with the distress of Moab, as an indirect method of describing its 
intensity. The emphasis does not lie merely in the Prophet’s feeling for a 
foreign nation, but in his feeling for a guilty race, on whom he was inspired 
to denounce the wath of God. Most of the modem writers give the verbs 
a present form ; but Ewald makes them expressive of entreaty, let me weep, 
&c. There is no sufficient cause, however, for departing from the strict 
sense of the future, which is still retamed by Barnes and Henderson. 
Cierious takes together, and translates it fieho in fletu ; but the 

accents join the second word, no doubt, correctly, with what follows. The 
sense is not that he will weep for the vine of Sibmah as he does for J azer, 
the constraction given by Clericus and Barnes, but that he 'will weep for 
the vines of Sibmah as Jazer {i. e, the inhabitants of Jazar) did, who were 
particularly mterested in them. There is no need of supposing, with Hende- 
werk, a reference to the destruction of Jazer by the Israelites in the times 
of Moses (Num. xxi. 32, xxxii. 35). is strongly rendered by Jerome 

(inebriabo), Clericus (irngabo), Hendewerk (iiberstrome), but strictly means 
to saturate with moisture. On the anomalous form, see Gesenius, '§ 74, 17, 
§ 71, 7. fp, which elsewhere means the fruit of summer (Jer. xl. 12, 
Amos viii. 1), is used here and in chap, xxviii. 4, to denote the ingathering 
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of the fruit. This peculiar usage of the term is urged by Hendewerk as a 
proof that the passage was written by Isaiah. In like manner, he main- 
tains that if in ver. 8 has the same sense as in chap, xxviii. 1, as Hitzig 
alleges, it is an incidental proof that Hitzig is mistaken in denying the 
genuineness of this prophecy. These arguments are mentioned, not on ac- 
count of their intrinsic weight, hut as effective arguments ad kommem^ and 
as illustrations of the ease with which the weapons of a fanciful criticism 
may he turned upon itself. H'T’n, according to its etymology and usage, 
may be applied to any shout or cry whatever, and is actually used to denote 
both a war-cry or alarm (Jer. h. 14), and a joyful shout, such as that which 
accompanies the vintage (Jer. xxv. 30). In the next werse, it has clearly 
the latter sense, which some retain here also, giving to the sense of ceas- 
as in the text of the English Version. Others prefer the former sense, 
as given in the margin of the English Bible, and take in that oifalU 

ing upon suddenly, attacking by surpiise, which is sometimes expressed 
elsewhere by ^ (e. g. Josh. xi. 7). The latest writers are agreed, how- 

ever, that there is here an allusion to both senses or applications of the 
term, and that the thing predicted is, that instead of the joyful shout of 
vintage or of harvest, they should be surprised by the cry of battle. This 
idea is beautifully clothed in another form by Jeremiah (xlviii. 33), ilxeir 
shouting shall he no shouting^ ^. e, not such as they expected and designed, 
or, as De Wette vigorously renders it, war-cry ^ not harvest cry (Schlachtruf, 
nioht Herbstruf). On the strength of the parallelism, Knobel gives to 
the sense of vintage or fruit-harvest, as in chap, xviii. 5. Ewald retains 
the strict sense, and supposes the two kinds of ingathering to be distinctly 
specified. For and Lowth reads and in imitation of 
Jer. xlviii. 32. But the insecurity of such assimilations has been shewn 
already in the exposition of ver. 7. The ancient versions, and especially 
the Septuagint, are so confused and unintelligible here, that Clerieus, not 
without reason, represents them as translating audacter eeque ac ahsurde. 

10. And taken away is joy and gladness from the fruitful field : and in the 
vineyards shall no {more) he sung, no {more) he shouted ; nine in the presses 
shall the ireader not tread ; the cnj have I stilled (or caused to cease), Hende- 
werk translates the vav at the beginning so that, in order to shew that this 
verse describes the effect of what is threatened in ver. 9. Henderson omits 
the particle entirely. It is best, however, to give it its proper sense of arid. 
There is no need of departing from the future meaning of the verbs ; but 
most of the later writers prefer the descriptive present. The strict sense 
of is gathered, and by implication taken away from its former place. 
On the masculine form of the verb, see G-esenius, § 144, a, Jerome and 
Clerieus take as a proper name, denoting a cultivated hill like Car- 
mel ; but it is no doubt an appellative, as in chap. x. 18. De Wette and 
Knobel give it here the specific sense of orchaid, others that oi fruitful field, 
or cultivated ground in general. According to Clerieus, the verbs in the 
next clause are active, and equivalent to (nemo vociferabitur). 

They are really passive, both in form and meaning, and indefinitely con- 
strued. Barnes and Henderson resolve it into our idiom by employing a 
noun and the substantive verb ; there shall he no cry or shouting. The later 
Germans retain the original construction. Hendewerk explains as the 
Dual of Gesenius as the Paiul of In the next clause, Barnes, De 
Wette, and Ewald, read no treader, Henderson and Umbreit more exactly 
the treader, leaving the to qualify the verb. The English Yersion, on 
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the other hand, by using the expression no wine, seems to imply that the 
treading of the grapes would not be followed by its usual result, whereas 
the meaning is that the grapes would not be trodden at all. The same 
Version needlessly puts tieaders in the plural. The idiomatic combination 
of the verb and its participle or derivative noun ( is not uncom- 

mon in Hebrew. (See for example, Ezek. xxxiii. 4, 2 Sam. xvii. 9, Dent, 
xxii. 8.) The word vats, used by Barnes and Henderson in rendering this 
clause, is less appropriate than the common version [Vide supra, 

chap. V. 2.) The ancient mode of treading grapes is still preserved in some 
of the monuments of Egypt. Umbieit gives "fT’H the general sense of tu- 
mult {Getiimmell), Ewald that of wild noise (den Wilden Larm) ; but most 
writers understand it here as specifically meaning the vintage or harvest - 
shout. may be rendered either as a preterite or present. It signifies 

not merely to bring to an end, but to still or silence. This prediction of 
course implies the failure of the vintage, if not the destraction of the 
vineyards. 

11. Therefore my bowels fo) Moah like the harp shall sound, and my in- 
wards for Ku hares. The viscera are evidently mentioned as the seat of the 
affections. Modern usage would require heart and bosom, Barnes cor- 
rectly applies to this verse the distinction which philologists have made be- 
tween the ancient usage of bonds to denote the upper viscera audits modern 
restriction to the lower viscera, a change which sufficiently accounts for the 
different associations excited by the same or equivalent expressions, then 
and now. Ewald goes too far in softening the expression when he translates 
D'ytD feelings. The comparison is either with the sad notes of a harp, or 
with the striking of its strings, which may be used to represent the beat- 
ing of the heart or the commotion of the nerves. Sound is not an ade- 
quate translation of which conveys the idea of tumultuous agitation. 
Clericus understands the mention of the bowels as intended to suggest the 
idea of a general commotion (totus commovebor). He also gives to ^ as in 
ver. 7, the sense of ad. Kir-hares is another variation of the name written 
Kir-haieseth m ver. 7, and Kir -Moah in chap. xv. 1. 

12. From the impending ruin Moah attempts in vain to save himself by 

supplication to his gods. They are powerless and he is desperate. And It 
shall be (or come to pass), when Moah has appeared (before his gods), when 
he has wearied himself (with vain oblations) on the high prl ace, then (literally 
and) he shall enter into his sanctuanj to pray, and shall not be able (to obtain an 
answer). Another construction, equally grammatical, though not so natural, 
confines the apodosis to ^31'’ ‘‘ when he has appeared, &c., and enters 

into his sanctuary to pray, he shall not be able.” A third gives to '3 its 
more usual sense of that; but this requires and to be taken as 
futures, which is inadmissible. Luther and Castalio, on the other hand, 
refer even to the past : “ and has accomplished nothing.” Some 
regard as impersonal, it shall be seen, or when it is seen . But the phrase 
would then add nothing to the sense, and is the technical term for 
the appearance of the worshipper before his god. (Vide supra, chap. i. 12.) 
Lowlh. reads (when Moab shall see) on the authority of the Targum and 
Peshito. At the same time he pronounces it “ a very probable conjecture” 
of Seeker, that is a various reading for inadvertently inserted in 
the text. To this opinion Gesenius also is inclined, though he retains both 
words, and copies the paronomasia by rendering them man siclit and sich 
muket. For the fiix’st, J^obel substitutes zleht. Ewald has erscheint and 
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umsonst weint. Henderson translates though^ wiiicli is nnnecessai'y, but 
does not adect the sense. Vitringa regards as identical with I3c^j/j.6g, 
and quotes Diodorus’s description of the vast altais sometimes erected by 
the ancients, the ascent to which must of course have been laborious. 
That the Hebrew w^ord does not mean a hill, he argues from the fact that 
JllDH were sometimes erected in cities (2 Chi on. xxviii. 25, Jer. xxxii. 35). 
But the woid means a height or high place, whether nateal or artificial. 
The singular form may be regarded as collective, but need not bo translated 
in the plural. The weaiiuess here spoken of is understood by some as 
referring to the complicated and laborious ritual of the heathen worship ; 
by others, simply to the multitude of ofierings; by others, still more simply, 
to the multitude of prayers put up in vam. J. D. Michaehs reads niy 
sanctuary, changes to 1^, and takes in the sense of the correspond- 
ing root in Arabic: “ then shall he come to my sanctuary, and in it shall 
trust.” IS also explained to mean the temple at Jerusalem, by 

Ephraem Syrus, Clencus, Schmidius and Gill, the List of whom asserts, 
that “ the house or temple of an idol is never called a sanctuary.” But 
see Ezek. xxviii. 18, Amos vii. 9, 13. The same explanation of is 

eiToneously ascribed by Barnes to Kimchi, Solomon Ben Melech makes it 
mean the palace of the king, and Jarchi applies to the weari- 

ness of the defenders with fightmg from the towers. According to the true 
interpretation of the verse, the last clause may either represent the wor- 
shipper as passing from the open high place to the shiine or temple where 
his god resided, m continuation of the same religious service, or it may re- 
present him as abandoning the ordinary altars, and resorting to some noted 
temple, or to the shrine of some chief idol, such as Chemosh (1 Kings xi. 
17). The Septuagint refers to the idol (he shall not be able to deliver 
him), but as this had not been previously mentioned, the construction is a 
hai’sh one. As applied to Moab, it does not mean that he should not be 
able to reach or to enter the sanctuary on account of his exhaustion, but 
that he should not be able to obtain what he deshed, or indeed to effect 
anything whatever by his prayers. Ewald imagines the apodosis of the 
sentence to have been lost out of the text, but thinks it may have been pre- 
served by Jeremiah in the words, Moah shall he ashamed of Chemosh (Jer. 
xlviii. 18). 

18. This is the icord which Jehovah spahe conceommg Moah of old. The 
reference is not to what follows but to what precedes, does not mean 
since the date of the foregoing prophecy, or since another point of time not 
specified — such as the time of Balak, or of Moab’s subjection to Israel, or 
of its revolt — but more indefinitely, heretofore of old. It may be applied 
either to a remote or a recent period, and is fifequently used by Isaiah else- 
where, in reference to earlier predictions. The same contrast between 
and occurs in 2 Sam. xv. 34. does not mean a sentence but a 
prophecy. Some give to its usual sense to, and suppose it to point out 
Moab as the object of address. Others give it the strong sense of against. 
But it is best to understand it as indicating merely the theme or subject of 
the declaration. 

14. And now Jehovah speaks (or has spoken), saying, In three years, like 
the years of an hireling, the glory of Moah shall he disgiaced, with all the great 
throng, and the remnant shall he small and few not much. By the years of 
an hireling most writers understand years computed strictly and exactly, 
with or without allusion to the eager expectation with which hirelings await 
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their time, and their joy at its arrival, or to the hardships of the time oi 
servitude. J, D. Michaelis supposes a specific reference to the lunar years 
of the ancient calendar, as being shorter than the solar years. Knohel 
supposes three years to be put for a small number, but this indefinite 
interpretation seems to be precluded by the reference to the years of a 
hireling. The glory of Moab is neither its wealth, its army, its people, nor 
its nobihty exclusively, but all in which the nation gloried. The ^ before 
does not mean consihting in, or notwithstanding , but lotth, including. 
denotes not merely a great number, but the tumult and confusion of a 
crowd. is by some understood to mean not strong. It was pos- 

sibly intended to include the ideas of diminished numbers and diminished 
strength. — As the date of this piediction is not given, the time of its fulfil- 
ment IS of course uncertain. Some suppose it to have been executed by 
Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia (2 Kings xix. 9) , others by Shalmaneser; others 
by Sennacherib; others by Esarhaddon, others by Nebuchadnezzar. These 
last of course suppose that the verses are of later date than the time of 
Isaiah. Henderson regards them as the work of an inspired writer in the 
following century. That the final downfall of Moab was to be effected by 
the Babylonians, seems clear from the repetition of Isaiah’s threatonings by 
Jeremiah (chap, xlviii ), Some indeed suppose that an earlier invasion by 
Assyria is here foretold, as a pledge of the Babylonian conquest which had 
been predicted m the foregoing chapter. But this supposition of a twofold 
catastrophe appears to be too artificial and complex. Barnes understands 
the thirteenth verse to mean that such had been the tenor of the prophecies 
against Moab from the earliest times, which were now to receive their final 
accomplishment. A majority of writers look upon vers. 13, 14, as a post- 
script or appendix by Isaiah to an earlier prediction of his own or of some 
older prophet, whom Hitzig imagines to be Jonah, on the strength of 
2 Kings xiv. 25. The only safe conclusion is that these two verses were 
added by divine command in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, or that if written 
by Isaiah they were verified in some of the Assyrian expeditions which 
were frequent at that period, although the conquest of Moab is not explicitly 
recorded in the history. 


CHAPTEE XYIL 

This chapter is chiefly occupied with a prophecy of desolation to the 
kingdoms of Syria and Ephraim, vers. 1-11. It closes with a more general 
threatening against the enemies of Judah, vers. 12-14. Most of the modern 
writers regard ver. 12 as the beginning of a new and distinct prophecy,, 
extending through the eighteenth chapter, and relating to the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s host. Some of the older writers explain vers. 12-14 as a 
direct continuation of the prophecy concerning Syria and Israel. Others 
treat it as a fragment, or an independent prophecy, connected neither with 
the seventeenth nor eighteenth chapter. In favour of connecting it with 
chap. xvii. is the absence of any distinctive title or intimation of a change of 
subject. In favour of connecting it with chap, xviii., is the similarity of form 
in the beginning of xvii. 12 and xviii. 1, The still stronger resemblance 
between xvii. 11 and xviii. 15, seems to shew that the whole is a continuous 
composition. This is, at least, a safer conclusion, and one more favoui'able 
to correct interpretation, than the extreme of mutilation and division, to 
which the modern criticism uniformly tends. Less exegetical error is likely 
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to anse from combining prophecies really distinct than from separating the 
parts of one and the same prophecy. The most satisfactory \ie\v ot the 
whole passage is, that it was meant to be a piophetic picture of the doom 
which awaited the enemies of Judah, and that while many of its expres- 
sions admit of a general application, some traits in the desciiption are 
derived from particular invasions and attacks. Thus Syria and Ephraim 
are expressly mentioned in the first part, while the terms oi the last three 
■\ersGS are more appropriate to the slaughter of the Assyi'ian host ; but as 
this is not explicitly referred to, there^is no need of legai'ding it as the 
exclusive subject even of that passage. The eighteenth chapter may then 
be treated as a part of the same context. In the hist part of chap. xvn. the 
Prophet represents the kingdoms of Syria and Ephrami as sharing the same 
fate, both being brought to desolation, vers. 1-3. He then desciibes the 
desolation of Ephraim especially, by the figures of a harvest and a gathering 
of olives, in which little is left to be afterwards gleaned, vers. 4-6. As 
the effect of these j*udgments, he describes the people as renouncing their 
idols and returning to Jehovah, vers. 7, 8. He then resumes his description 
of the threatened desolation, and ascribes it to the general oblnion of God, 
and cultivation of strange doctrines and practices, vers. 9-11. This last 
might be regarded as a simple repetition of the threatenings in vers. 4-6, 
interrupted by the promise in vers. 7, 8. But as the desolation of Syria and 
Israel was actually efiected by successive strokes or stages, as Shalmaneser 
accomplished what Tiglath-pileser had begun, and as history records a par- 
tial conversion of the Israelites from their apostasy between these two 
attacks, it is altogether natural to understand the prophecy as exhibiting this 
sequence of events. In the close of the chapter, the Prophet first describes 
a gathering of nations, and then their dispersion by divine rebuke, which 
he declares to be the doom of ah who attack or oppress God’s people, vers. 
12-14. 

1. The burden of Damascus. Behold, Damascus is removed from {being) 
a City, and is a heap, a nan. On the meaning of burden, vide supra, 
chap, xiii. 1. The modern Germans suppose the first words to have been 
added by a copyist or compile^ on the ground that they are appropriate, as 
a title, only to the first few verses. Some have defended the correctness of 
the title, on the ground that Ephraim is only mentioned as an ally of Syria, 
or that pamascus is again included in the threatenings of vers. 9-11. The 
true answer seems to be, that the obj’ection confounds these prophetic inscrip- 
tions with the titles or headings of modem composition. The latter are 
comprehensive summaries, entirely distinct from the text ; the former are an 
original part of it. The one before us is equivalent to saying, I have a 
threatening to announce against Damascus.” Such an expression would not 
imply that no other subject was to be introduced, nor would the introduction 
of another subject justify the rejection of the prefatory formula as incorrect 
and therefore spurious. Not a little of the slashing criticism now in vogue 
rests upon a forced application of modern or occidental usages to ancient and 
oriental writings. The idiomatic phrase removed from a city is not to be 
explained as an ellipsis for removed from (the number of) cities, in which 
case the plui'al form would be essential. It rather means removed from (the 
state or condition of) a city, or, as Jarchi completes the construction, 
(being) a city. Compare chap. vii. 8, and 1 Sam. xv. 26. Knobel need- 
lessly and harshly explains Damascus as the name of the people, who are 
then described as being hterally removed from the city. J. D. Michaelis, 
still more extravagantly, makes a noun and a particle. Behold, 
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Damascus ' awalces ! "'W occurs only here, and seems to 

have been used instead of the cognate 'i? on account of its resemblance to 
The last two words are propably in apposition rather than in regi- 
men (acervus ruinse) or in concord as an adjective and substantive (a ruinous 
heap). The radical idea in the first is that of ovei turnuig , in the other that 
o^falliiiq. Some regard this and the next two verses as a description of 
the past, and infer that the prophecy is subsequent in date to the conquest 
of Damascus and Syria. But as the form of expression leaves this undeter- 
mined, it is better to regard the whole as a prediction, Damascus is still 
the most fiourishing citv in Western Asia. It is also one of the most 
ancient. It is here mentioned as the capital of a kingdom, called Syila of 
Vamahcus to distinguish it from other Syrian principalities, and founded in 
the reign of David by Eezon (1 Kings xi. 23, 24). It was commonly at 
war with Israel, particularly dining the reign of Benhadad and Hazael, so 
that a three years’ peace is recorded as along one (1 Kings xxii. 1). Under 
Eezm, its last king, Syria joined -with Ephraim against Judah, during winch 
confederacy, i. e. in the first yeais of the reign of Ahaz, this prophecy was 
probably uttered. From the resemblance of the names Bezon and Bezin, 
Yitringa takes occasion to make the following extraordinary statement. 

‘‘ Omnis docet histona mundi passim accidere, lusu quodam smgulari Provi- 
dentise Diviiue, ut regna et imperia iisdem vel similibus nominibus oriantur 
et occidant.” Damascus axipeais to have experienced more vicissitudes 
than any other ancient city except Jerusalem. After the desolation here 
predicted it was again rebuilt, and again destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
notwithstanding which it reappears in the Old Testament as a fiourishing 
city and a scat of government. In the verse before us, the reference may 
be chiefly to its downfall as a loyal residence. 

2. Forsahen {are) the cities of Aroer ; for fioclcs shall they he, a)id 
they shall lie doion, and there shall he no one making [them) aft aid. 
There are three Aroers distinctly mentioned in the Bible : one in the terri- 
tory of Judah (1 Sam. xxx. 28), one at the southern extremity of the land 
of Israel east of Jordan (Jos. xii. 2, xiii. 6), a third farther north and 
near to Eabbah (Jos. xiii 25, Num. xxxii. 24). Some suppose a fourth 
in Syria, in order to explam the text before us, while others understand it 
as the name of a province in that kingdom. Yitringa thinks it either 
means the plain or valley of Damascus or Damascus itself, so called because 
divided and surrounded by the Chrysorroas, as one of the Aroers was by the 
Amon (Josh. xii. 2), It is now commonly agreed that the place meant 
the northern Aroer east of Joidan, and that its cities are the towns around 
it and perhaps dependent on it. An analogous expression is the cities of 
Heshbon (Josh. xiii. 17). Knobel, however, understands the phrase to mean 
the cities Aroer, i. e. both the towns of that name, put for all the towns east 
of Jordan, on account of the resemblance of the name to and perhaps 
with allusion to the sense of naf^edness, belonging to the root. Thus under- 
stood, this verse predicts the desolation of Ephraim and not of Syria. It 
is possible, however, as well on account of their contiguity, as of the league 
between them, that they are here, as in chap, vii 16, confounded or in- 
tentionally merged in one. At all times, it is probable, the boundaries be- 
tween these adjacent states were fluctuating and uncertain. This accounts 
for the fact that the same place is spoken of at different times as belonging 
to Israel, to Moab, to Ammon, or to Syria. Foisaken probably means 
emptied of their people and left desolate. There is then a specific reference 
to deportation and exile. 
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3. Then Aiall cease defence from Ephraim and royally fiom Da^nascus 

and the rest of Syria. Like the glory of the child) en of Israel shall they he, 
saith Jehovah of hosts. may be taken in its usual specific sense of 

a fortified place, meaning either Damascus (as a protection of the ten tribes) 
or Samaiia (iMicah i. 5). Rome disregard the Masoietic inteipunction, and 
connect the lest of Syria with the verb in the last clause : the rest of Syria 
shall he, See. may either mean the uhole of S^yria besides Damascus, 

or the remnant left by the Assyrian invaders. The latter agiees best vuth 
the terms of the comparison. What was left of Syria should resemble what 
wus left of the glory of Israel. Houbigant and Lo\^ th gratuitously read 
pride, in order to obtain a parallel expiession to The glory of Israel 

is not Samaria, nor docs it denote w^ealth or population exclusively, but all 
that constitutes the greatness of a people. {Vide snyra, chap, v 14). 
Jerome and others regard glory as an ironical and sarcastic expression ; 
but it seems to mean simply what is left of their former glory. 

4. And it shall he (or come to pass) in that day, the glory of J acoh shall 
he brought loiv (or made W'eak), and the fatness of his flesh shall he made 
lean. This is not a meie transition from Syria to Ephraim, nor a mere 
extension of the previous threatemngs to the latter, but an explanation of 
the comparison in the verse prccedmg. The remnant of Ephraim was to 
]>o hko the glory of Israel; but how was that ? This verse contains the 
answ^er. Glory, as before, includes all that constitutes the strength of a 
people, and is here contrasted with a state of weakness. The same idea is 
expressed in the last clause by the figure of emaciation. The image, as 
Gill says, is that of a man in a consumption, that is become a mere skele- 
ton, and reduced to skin and bones.” Jacob does not mean Judah (Eich- 
horn) but tbe ten tribes. Hendewerk refers the suffix in the last clause to 
‘TilDy and infers that the latter must denote a human subject. Junius re- 
gards the sentence as unfimished • ** in tbo day when the glory, &c., then 
shall it be (ver. 5), dm.” Cocceius makes this the beginning of a promise 
of deliverance to Judah: m that day, it is tree (quidem), the glory of 
Jacob shall ho reduced,” &c., but (ver 5) &e. Both these constructions 
supply something not expressed, and gratuitously suppose a sentence of un- 
usual length. 

5. And it shall he like the gathering (or as one gathers) the harvest, the 
standing corn, and his arm reaps the ears. And it shall he Idee one collect- 
ing ears in the valley of Eephaim. The first verb is not to be rendeied he 
shall he {He. Israel, or the king of Assyria), but to be constnxed imperson- 
ally, it shall he or come to pass. Some suppose the first clause to describe 
the act of reaping, and the second that of gleaning. Others regard both as 
descriptive of the same act, a particular place being mentioned in the last 
clause to give life to the description. The valley of Ecphaim or the Giants 
extends from Jerusalem to the south-west in the direction of Bethlehem. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the purpose for which it is here men- 
tioned, Aben Ezra and Ewald suppose it to be named as a barren spot, 
producing scanty harvests, and gleanings in proportion. Most writers, on 
the contrary, assume it to have been remarkably fertile. Yitringa imagines 
at the same time an allusion to the level surface, as admitting of a more 
complete and thorough clearing by the reaper than uneven grounds. If we 
consider the passage without reference to imagmary facts, the most natural 
conclusion is that the valley of Bephaim was mentioned as a spot near to 
Jerusalem, and well known to the people, for the purpose of giving a specific 
character to the general description or allusion of the first clause. There 
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is BO proof that it was lemarkaLle either for fertility or barrenness. Some 
of the commentators represent it as now waste ; but Eohinson speaks of it 
m passant^ as the cultivated valley or plain of Eephaim.” (Palestine, i. 
323). Some refer to the act of gathering the stalks in one hand, in 
order to cut them with the other ; but this is a needless refinement. The 
Hebrew verb probably denotes the whole act of reaping. There are several 
different ways of construing Some make Http agree with it as a femi- 

nine noun (the standing han'est), which is contrary to usage. Umbreit ex- 
plains it as an adverb of time (tii Junvest), which is very forced. Gesenius 
adopts Abcn Ezra’s explanation of the woid as equivalent in meaning to 
or Some make itself a verbal noun analogous in form and 

sense to &c. Ewald makes the season of harvest (Erntezeit) 

the subject of the verb; as when the luu oest-sea^on gatheis, kc. Perhaps 
the simplest supposition is that HDp is m apposition with not as a 
mere synonyme, but as a more specific term, the a op, the standing corn. 
The suffix in then refers to the indefinite subject of the first clause. 
According to Cocceius, the point of the comparison is the care and skill 
with which the gram is gathered to be stored away ; in like manner God 
would cause his people to be gathered for their preservation. All other 
writers understand the figures as denoting the completeness of the judgment 
threatened against Israel. 

6. And gleanings shall he left therein Iihe the heating (or shaUng) of an 
olive tiee, two (or) tluee be) lies in the top of a high hough, foin (oi) Jive in 
the blanches of the fniit-tiee, saith Jehovah, God of Israel. There is here 
an allusion to the custom of bcatmg the unripe olives horn the tree 
for the purpose of making oil. Those described as left may either be 
the few left to ripen for eating, or the few overlooked by the gatherer or 

beyond his reach. The common version of (gleaning giapes) is too re- 
stricted, and presents the incongruity of grapes upon an olive-tree. The transi- 
tion from the figure of a haiwest to that of an oh ve -gathering may be intended 
simply to vary and multiply the images, or, as Hitzig supposes, to complete 
the illustration which would otherwise have been defective, because the 
reaper is follo^\^ed by the gleaner who completes the ingathering at once, 
whereas the olive-gatherer leaves some of course. The verb is mas- 
culine and singular, as in many other cases whore the subject follows. The 
suffix in 'll refers of course to Jacob or Israel, i. e. the ten tribes. Two, 
three, four, and five, are used, as in other languages, for an indefinite small 
number or a few. All mterpreters agree that the idea of height is essen- 
tially included in Aben Ezra connects it with the Arabic 

(Emir) from which, says Gill, the word amiral or admiral comes.” Most 
writers give the Hebrew the specific sense of high or highest branch ; 
Henderson that of lofty tree ; Gesenius the more general sense of top or 
summit, in order to accommodate his explanation of the same word in 
ver. 9. The combination head of the top would then be emphatic, though 
unusual and scarcely natural. The suffix in iT'apD is treated by Gesenius 
as superfluous, and by others as belonging proleptically to the next word. 
Some of the older writers make agree with it (in its fruitful brandies), 
but the words differ both in gender and number. The latest writers seem 
to be agreed that the expression literally means in the branches of it, the 
fruit-tree, the it being unnecessary in any other idiom. The irregularity is 
wholly but arbitrarily removed by Hitzig’s division of the words rr’lDH 
This verse is regarded by Cocceius as a promise to the people, by others 
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as a promise to the pious Jews and especially to Hezekiah, but by most 
interpreters as describing the extent to which the threatened judgment 
would be carried. The gleanings, then, are not the pious remnant, but 
the ignoble refuse \^ho surYlyed the deportation of the ten tribes by the 
Ass}Tians. 

7. In that day man shall tmn to his MalxO , and his eyes to the Holy One 

of Israel shall look. Grotius and Junius make this an advice or exhorta- 
tion — let him look — but there is no ground for departing from the stiict 
sense of the words as a prediction, occurs again below (chap, 

xxxi. 1) in the sense of looking to any one for help, which implies trust or 
confidence. The Septuagint accordingly has here Jarchi ex- 
plains the phrase as equivalent to The article before CnN gives 

it a generic, not a specific, sense. It does not therefore mean eveiy man 
or the people in general (Barnes), but man mdefimtely. It is commonly 
agreed that hlahei is here used m a pregnant sense to describe God, not 
merely as the natural creator of mankind, but as the maker of Israel, the 
author of their privileges, and their covenant God. (Compare Beut. 
xxxii. 6.) The same idea is expressed by the parallel phrase. Holy One of 
Isiael, for the import of which vide snpia^ chap. i. 4. Some refer this verse 
partially or wholly to the times of the New Testament, others more cor- 
rectly to the effect of the preceding judgments on the ten tribes of Israel. 
It is matter of history, that after the Assyrian conquest and the general 
deportation of the people, many accepted Hezekiah’s invitation andretmmed 
to the worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem (2 Chron. xsx. 11), and this refor- 
mation is alluded to as still continued in the times of Josiah (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 9). At the same time the words may be intended to suggest, that 
a similar effect might be expected to result from similar causes in later 
times. 

8. And he shall not tmn (or look) to the altais, the xcoik of his oivn handSf 

and thativhich his own fingers have made shall he not legard, and the gioves 
(or images of Ashtoreth) and the 2 nUais (or images) of the sun. The positive 
declaration of the preceding verse is negatively expressed in this, with a par- 
ticular mention of the objects which had usurped the place of God. Kimchi’s 
superficial observation, that even God’s altar was the work of men’s hands, 
and that this phrase must therefore denote idols, is adopted by Clericus (aras 
erectas operi manuum) and by Lowtb, who observes that “ all the ancient 
versions and most of the modern have mistaken it,” and then goes on to 
say that is not in apposition with niniTDn, but governed by it ; a 
construction precluded by the definite article before the latter word. The 
true explanation is that given by Calvin, and adopted by most later writers, 
viz. that idol-altars are described as the work of men’s hands, because 
erected by their sole authority, whereas the altar at Jerusalem was, in the 
highest sense, the work of God himself. Yitringa arbitrarily explains the 
next clause {uhat tlieii fngers have made) as synonymous neither with what 
goes before nor with what follows, but as denoting the household gods of 
the idolaters. The old writers take always in the sense of gioves, 

L e, such as were used for idol- worship. It has been shewn, however, by 
Selden, Spencer, Gesemus, and others, that in some places this sense is 
inadmissible, as when the is said to have stood upon an altar, or 

under a tree, or to have been brought out of a temple (1 Kings xiv. 23, 
2 ClUron, xxxiv. 4). The modern writers, therefore, understand it as 
denoting the goddess of fortune or happiness (from to be prosperous), 
otherwise called Ashtarothj the Phenician Yenus, extensively worshipped in 
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conjunction with Baal. But according to Movers, the Hebrew word denotes 
a straight or upright pillar. Ewald adheres to the old interpretation 
(Gbtzenhainer). is a derivative of which properly means 

solar heat, but is poetically used to denote the sun itself. This obvious 
etymology, and the modern discovery of Punic cippi inscribed to pn 
Baal the Bun (or Solai), lead to the conclusion that the word before 
us signifies images of Baal, worshipped as the representative of the sun. 
From the same etymology, Montanus derives the meaning, loca apnea, 
and Junius that of statuas subciiales. The explanation of the word, as 
meaning suns or solar images, is as old as Kimchi. 

9. In that day shall h%s fortified cities he like what is left in the thicket 

and the lofty branchy (namely the cities) which they leave (as they retire) 
from before the children of Israel, and (the land) shall he a waste. It 
is universally agreed that the desolation of the ten tribes is here de- 
scribed by a comparison, but ^as to the precise form and moaning of the 
sentence there is great diversity of judgment. Some suppose the strongest 
towns to be here represented as no better defended than an open forest. 
Others on the contrary understand the strong towns alone to be left, the 
others being utterly destroyed. is variously understood to mean what 

ts left of and what w left in, Hitzig and Hendewerk make Horesh and 
Amir proper names, the former identical with Hay osheth-goim (Judges iv. 
2, 18, 16), the latter with the ' of Josephus or the ’Avsg^ of 

Eusebius. Symmachus, Actinia, and Theodotion all retained the word 

and Theodotion also. The Septuagint renders the words o) ' A fiof^aTot 
%at 0 / For the first the Peshito has Hetes, The last two versions 

Vitringa connects by a reference to the statement (Judges i. 35) that the 
Amorites would dwell in Mount Hoes, Ewald explams the Septuagint ver- 
sion on the ground that the old Canaanites divided themselves into the two 
great classes of Amorites (mountaineers), and Hittites (lowlanders) or 
Hivitos (villagers). Jerome translates the words aratia etseyetes, Capellus 
also has arationis. Most writers give ‘7’^^ the sense it has in ver. 6, and 
that of a thick forest, or more specifically its underwood or thickets. 
Here as before, Henderson understands by a high tree, and Gesenius 
the summit of a hill. From the combination of these various verbal ex- 
planations have arisen two principal interpretations of the whole verse, or 
at least of the comparison which it contains. The first supposes the for- 
saken cities of Ephraim to be here compared with those which the Canaan- 
ites forsook when they fied before the Israelites under Joshua, or with the 
forests which the Israelites left unoccupied after the conquest of the country. 
The same essential meaning is retained by others who suppose the Prophet 
to allude to the overthrow of Sisera by Deborah and Barak. The other 
interpretation supposes no historical allusion, but a comparison of the ap- 
proaching desolation with the neglected branches of a tree or forest that is 
felled, or a resumption of the figure of the olive tree in ver. 6. This last 
is strongly recommended by its great simplicity, by its superseding all gra- 
tuitous assumptions beyond what is expressed, and by its taking in 
the same sense which it has above. Another disputed point is the construc- 
tion of which some refer to the immediate antecedent, others less 
simply but more correctly to 

10. Because thou hast forgotten the God of thy salvation, and the rock of 
thy strength hast not remembered, therefore thou wilt plant plants of pleasant- 
ness (or pleasant plantations), and with a stiange slip set it. Some render '3 
at the beginning /or, and understand the first clause as giving a reason for 

VOL. I. 
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•wliat goes before ; but tbe emphatic P in the second danse seems to 
req^uii-c that should have the meaning of hecaiine, and introduce the reason 
for ^’hat follows. The sense, then, is not merely that because they forgot 
God they were desolate, but that because they forgot God they tell into 
idolatry, and on that account were given up to desolation. Some regard 
the second clause of this verse and the whole of the next as a description 
of their punishment. Because they forgot God, they should sow and plant, 
hut only for others ; the fruit should be gathered not by themselves, but 
by their enemies [BaihcDiis has ser/etes et ciilta novalia hahehti). Others 
suppose the description of the sin to be continued thiough this verse and 
the fh'st clause of the next. Because they forgot God, they planted to 
please themselves, and introduced strange plants into their vineyard. On 
the latter hypothesis, the planting is a metaphor for the cultuie and propa^ 
gation of coirupt opinions and practices, especially idolatiy and illicit inter- 
course with heathen nations. According to the other view, the planting is 
to be literally understood, and the evil described is the litcial fulfilment of 
the threatening in Dent, xxviii. 39. The latter sense is given by most of 
the early wTiters. Coccems, who seems hrst to have pioposed the other, 
thought it necessary to translate as a preterite fplantabas), wdiich is 
ungrammatical and arbitrary. The same general sense may be attained 
without departing from the future form, by making the last clause of ver. 10 a 
prediction of what they would hereafter do, without excluding the idea that 
they had done so already, and were actually doing it. It is not even neces- 
sary to read with Grotius quamvis plantaveris, or with Henderson thou 
mayest plant, or with Umbreit lass mir wachsen, although these translations 
really convoy the true sense of the clause. It is urged as an objection to 
the older and more literal mterpretation, that the evil threatened is too 
insignificant for such a context. This ohj'ection might he abated by sup- 
posing the fi’uitless cultivation to be not strictly liteial, but a figure for 
disappointment, or labour in vain generally. On the whole, however, it 
seems best to acquiesce in the opinion now very commonly adopted, that 
the planting here described is the sin of the people, not their punishment. 
Jerome confounds with Jidehs, i. e, not disappointing ex- 

pectation, The Septuaginfc strangely gives an opposite meaning {(ponvy^a 
^^iGTov), which is regarded by some as a mere blunder, by others as an 
arbitrary change, and by others as an error in the text. The older writers 
make the Hebrew word an adjective agreeing %Yith vines, Jruds, or some 
other noun understood. It is now commonly explained as an abstiact, 
meaning pleasantness, and the whole phrase as equivalent to pleasant or 
favourite plants. A similar construction occurs in the last clause, where 
slip or shoot of a stranger is equivalent to a strange slip or shoot. Those 
who think a literal planting to he meaut, understand stiange to signify 
exotic, foreign, and by implication -valuable, costly; but upon the supposi- 
tion that a moral or spiiitual planting is intended, has its frequent 
emphatic sense of alien Jrom God, i.e. wicked, or more specifically idola- 
trous. Cocceius takes as the third peison, which is foi hidden by the 
preceding second person The suffix in the last word may be most 

naturally refei red to nneyaul, gaiden, or a like word understood. J. D. 
HichaeHs and others suppose an allusion in this last clause to the process 
of grafting, with a view to the improvement of the stock. The foreign 
growth introduced is understood by some to he idolatry, by others foreign 
iliance ; but these two things, as w'e have seen before, were inseparably 
blended in the history and policy of Israel {vide supra, chap, ii. 6-8). 
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11. In the day of thy planting thou idlt hedge it iuj and in the inonnng 

thou unit male thy seed to blossom, (but) away flies the crop in a day of grief 
anddespeiate soiroiv. The older writers derive from and explain 

it to mean cause to giow. The modern lexicographers assume a root 
equivalent to to enclose with a hedge. Either sense is appropriate as 
describing a part of the process of culture. In the morning is commonly 
explained as an idiomatic phrase for eaily, which some refer to the rapidity 
of gi'owth, and others to the assiduity of the cultivator, neither of which 
senses is exclusive of the other. is elsewhere a noun meaning a heap, 
and is so explained here by the older writers : the hai vest (shall be) a heap, 
i.e. a small or insiifhcient one. Yitrmga derives from “Tli, to lament, 
and tianslates it comploiatLo. Others give it the sense of shalinq, agitati 07 i, 
G-esenius and the later ^Yl iters msike it the preterite of to flee (m form 
like n?0) . n as pointed in the common text, is a noun meaning mherit- 
ance, possession, and most of the older TiVTiters understand DPI to 
mean in the day of expected possession. The latest winters for the most 
part, read n<ni w’hich is properly the passive participle of but is used 
as a noun in the sense of deadly wound or disease, here employed as a 
figure for extreme distress. Even Jarchi explains it by the phrase DP 

The same idea is expressed by which the Seventy seem 

to have lead hhe thefcithei of a man Kimchi appears to assume 

an antithesis in each of these verses between the original and degenerate 
state of Israel : at fiist thou didst p)lant pleasant plants, but now thou hast 
set strange slips ; at first thou didst make it to fiourish, but now the harvest, 
&c. Tins, though ingenious, is entirely arbitraiy and gratuitous. The 
usual and simple construction of the sentence gives a perfectly good sense. 

12. Hail t the noise of many nations! Lile the noise of the sea 

they make a noise. And the rush of peoples ! like the iitsh of many 
waters they are rushing. The diversity of judgments, as to the connection 
of the verses (12-14) with the context, has been aheady stated in the 
introduction. By different interpreters they ai’e explained, as a direct con- 
tinuation of the foregoing prophecy (J, D. Michaelis) — as a later addition or 
appendix to it (Hitzig) — as a fragment of a larger poem (Bosenmiiller) — 
as an independent prophecy (Lowth) — as the beginning of that contained 
in the next chapter (Gesenius) — and as equally connected with what goes 
before and follows (^htnnga). That the passage is altogether broken and 
detached, and unconnected with what goes before (Barnes), it is as easy to 
deny as to affirm. On the whole, the safest gi-ound to assume is that already 
stated in the introduction, viz., that the two chapters form a single prophecy 
or prophetic picture of the doom awaiting all the enemies of Judah, with 
particular allusion to particular enemies in certain parts, 'in is variously 
explained as a particle of cursing (Luther), of pity for the sufferings of God’s 
people (Calvin), of wonder (Hitzig), or of simple invocation (Vitringa). 
Henderson understands it as direclmg attention to the sound described, 
which the Prophet is supposed to he actually hearing, an idea which August! 
happily expresses by translating the word hark ! This descriptive character 
of the passage allows, and indeed requires, the verbs to be translated in the 
present tense, most frequently denotes a multitude; but here, being 

connected vith the future and infinitive of its root (riDn), it seems to have 
its primary sense of noise or tumult. D'D") may either denote gieat (Luther) 
or many (Calvin) ; but the latter is preferred by most interpreters, and is 
most in accordance with the usage of the word. Jli^^ is not simply noise 
or sound (Montanus), but more specifically a roaring (Lowth) or a rushing 
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(Augnsti). The sense of storm (Cocceins) is not sufficiently sustained by 
usage. The nations meant are not Gog and Magog (Castalio), nor Syria 
and^ Israel (Clericus), nor their allies and abettors (Grotius), but all the 
hostile nations by whom Israel was scourged (Jarchi), with particular 
reference to Assyria, and especially to the army of Sennacherib. The ap- 
plication of the verse by most interpreters to these last alone is too exclu- 
sive; much more that of Gill to the '' hectoiing, blustering, and blasphem- 
ing speeches of Sennacherib and Babshakeh.” To the poetical images of 
this verse a beautiful parallel is adduced by Clericus from Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses (xv. 604) : 

Qualia flnctus 

Aequorei facinnt, si quis procul andiat ipsos, 

Tale sonat populns, 

13. rus7i o/ tvate7S, imh ; and he lebiikes it, and 

it flees flom afar, and is chased like the chaff of hills hefoie a wind, and 
like a rolling thing befoie a wlwlwind. The genuineness of the first clause 
is questioned by Lowdh and Gesenius, because it is a repetition of what 
goes before, and is omitted in the Peshito and several manuscripts. Hen- 
dewerk and Knobel, on the contrary, pronounce it not only genuine, but 
full of emphasis, and Henderson describes it as a pathetic repetition. Thus 
the same expressions, which one critic thinks unw^orthy of a place in the 
text, are regarded by another as rhetorical beauties, an instructive illustra- 
tion of the fluctuating and uncertain nature of conjectural criticism founded 
on the taste of individual interpreters. Luther and Augusti insert yes (ja) 
at the beginning of the verse, which, though unnecessary, indicates the true 
connection. The verb is often used in reference to God’s control of the 
elements, denoting, as Gataker observes, a real rather than a verbal rebuke. 
Ewald, on the contrary, supposes the emphasis to lie in God’s subduing 
the elemental strife by a bare word. The suffix in and the verbs DJ and 
being all in the singular number, are referred by Hitzig to but 
more naturally by most other writers to Sennacherib, or his host considered 
as an individual, Knobel makes the suffix collective, as in chap. v. 26, and 
regards the singular verbs as equivalent to plurals. By using the neuter 
pronoun it in English, and making the verbs agree with it in number, the 
pecuhar form of the original may be retained without additional obscurity. 
The subjunctive construction given by Junius (ut fugiat) and some others, 
is a needless departure from the idiomatic form of the original. The 
expression flom afai is explained by Kimchi as meaning that the fugitive, 
having reached a distant point, would flee fl om it still farther. Yitrmga 
understands it to mean that he would flee while human enemies were still 
at a distance. Most of the modern writers suppose /rom to be used, by a 
peculiar Hebrew idiom, as to would be employed in other languages. (See 
Hordheimer, § 1046, iv. 1.) Edmchi sees in an allusion to the de- 
stroying angel. (Comp. Ps. xxxv. 5, 6.) fCi is not dust or straw, but chaff 
or stubble. Mountains, according to Gataker, are here contrasted with 
threshing-floors ; but these were commonly on hills or knolls, where the 
wind blows freely. According to Jarchi, ^1^1 is a ball of thistle-down ; 
according to Gill, ** a round wisp of straw or stubble,” Junius translates 
it rota, Cocceius vortex, Lowth gossamer. All these interpretations are too 
definite. Calvin explains it, in accordance with its etymology, as meaning 
rem voluMlem, anything blown round by the wmd. This is also not im^ 
probably the meaning of the Yulgate version, sicut turbo coram tem^pestate* 
The common version, rolling thing, may therefore be retained. Whik there 
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seems to be an obvious allusion to the flight of Sennacherib and the remnant 
of his host (chap, xsxvii. 36, 37), ihe terms are so selected as to admit of a 
wider application to all Jehovah’s enemies, and thus prepare the way for 
the general declaration in the following verse. 

14. At evenmf/- tide, If )icl behold ten 0 ) ; before moniing he ti> not. This 
IS (or be) the pottion of our plundeieis, and the lot oj our spoilers. Accord- 
ing to Piscator, these are the words of the people ; according to Hen- 
derson, their shout of exultation in the morning of their deliverance. Gill 
says the Prophet and the people speak together. There is no need, how- 
ever, of departing from the simple supposition that the Prophet is the 
speaker, and that ho uses the plural pronouns only to identify himself witli 
the people. On account of the 1 before HUn, some think it necessary to 
supply a verb before (they shall come) m the evening. The English 
Version, on the same ground, transfers and behold to the beginning of the 
sentence. But nothing is more common m the Hebrew idiom than the use 
of and after specifications of time. ^(See Gesenius, § 152, n.) In many 
cases it must be omitted in English, or exchanged for then, but in the 
present instance it may be retained. Luther renders ^ about (um), Ewald 
towards (gegen), but Gesenius and most other writers at (zu), which is the 
simpler version, and the one most agreeable to usage. Tide is an old Eng- 
lish word for time, identical in origin with the German Zeit. Lowth awk- 
wardly substitutes at the season of evening, is not merely trouble, but 

teiror, consternation. Vitnnga rendeis it still more strongly Ao? ror, and 
Ewald Todessch) ecken, Cocceius has nebula, founded on an erroneous 
etymology. The reference of to it (the terror) is no more, 

is ungrammatical, the latter being feminine. Gesenius, Hitzig, and Hen- 
derson have they are no moie. Most writers suppose a specific allusion to 
Sennacherib or his host. It is best, at ail events, to retain the singular form 
of the original, as being more expressive and poetical. The paraphrastic 
versions, he shall no more be present (J. H. Michaelis), he is vanished 
(Ewald), theie is no more amj trace oJ him (Augusti), and the like, are all 
not only less exact, but weaker than the literal translation, he is not. Lowth 
inserts ** before on the authority of several manuscripts and three an- 
cient versions, thereby restoring, as he says, ‘‘the true poetical form,” by 
obtaining a more exact parallel to njni. IJmbreit and others suppose night 
and morning to be here combined m the sense of a very short time, as in 
Ps. XXX. 5, Weeping may enduie for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
(Compare Ps. xc. 6.) Most interpreters, however, suppose an allusion to 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s army in a single night. Of these some, with 
Aben Ezra, understand by the terror of the Jews on the eve of that 
event, relieved in the morning by the sight of the dead bodies. Others, with 
Jarchi, understand by it the sudden consternation of the Assyrians themselves 
when attacked by the destroying angel. Jarchi seems, moreover, to refer this 
panic to the agency of demons (D'^'ilsy), The allusion to Sennacherib is denied 
by Grotius, Clericus, and Eosenmiiller, the first two supposing Syria, or 
Syria and Israel, to be the only subject of the prophecy. Gesenius and 
Knobel arbitrarily assert that the history of the slaughter of Sennacherib’s 
army is a mythus founded on this prophecy. The only reason why this 
assertion cannot be refuted is because it is a mere assertion. Before such 
licence of conjecture and invention, neither history nor prophecy can stand a 
moment. The correct view of the verse before us seems to be, that while 
the imagery is purposely suited to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army, the 
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description is intended to include other cases of deliverance granted to 
God’s people by the sudden and complete destruction of their enemies. 
Calvin supposes this more general sense to be expressed by the figure of a 
storm at night which ceases before morning. Quemadmodum tempestas, 
vesperi excitata et paulo post sedata, mane nulla est amplius, ideo futurum 
ut hostibus dispulsis redeat subito praeter spem laeta seremtas.” Not con- 
tent with this comprehensive exposition, Cocceius, true to his peculiar prin- 
ciples of exegesis, specifies as subjects of the prophecy the whole senes of 
Assyi'ian and Babylonian kings, Antiochus Epiphanes, the persecuting Jews, 
Nero, Domitian, Chosroes king of Persia, and the persecuting kings of 
France and England, adding, not vdthout reason after such a catalogue, 
utile est, cumprimis studiosis theologiae, historiam ecclcsi£e et hostium 
ejus non ignorare.” The substantive verb being suppressed, as usual, in the 
last clause of the verse, it may be either an affirmation of a general fact, or 
an expression of desire, as in the close of Deborah and Barak’s song, so let 
all thine enemies 'pensli, 0 Jehovah (Judges v. 31). The fiist explanation 
is in this case more obvious and natural, and is accordingly preferred by 
most interpreters. 


CHAPTEE XYIIL 

The two great powers of western Asia, in the days of Isaiah, were 
Assyria, and Egypt or Ethiopia, the last two being wholly or partially united 
under Tirhakah, whose name and exploits are recorded in Egyp)tian monu- 
ments still extant, and who is expressly said in Scripture (2 Kings xix. 9) 
to have come out against Sennacherib. With one or the other of these 
great contending powers, Judah was commonly confederate, and of course 
at war with the^ other, Hezekiah is explicitly reproached by Eabshakeh 
(Isa. xxxvi. 9) with relying upon Egypt, ^. e. the Ethiopico-Egyptian empiie. 
These historical facts, together with the mention of Cush in ver. 1, and the 
of the figures in vers. 4, 5, to the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army, give great probability to the hypothesis now commonly adopted, that 
the Prophet here announces that event to Ethiopia, as about to be effected 
by a direct interposition of Jehovah, and without human aid. On this sup- 
position, although not without its difficulties, the chapter before us is much 
clearer in itself and in its connection with the one before it, than if we as- 
sume with some interpreters, both Jews and Christians, that it relates to the 
restoration of the Jews, or to the overthrow of the Egyptians or Ethiopians 
themselves, as the enemies of Israel. At the same time, some of the expres- 
sions here employed admit of so many interpretations, that it is best to give 
the whole as wide an application as the language will admit, on the ground 
before suggested, that it constitutes a part of a generic prophecy or picture 
of God’s dealings with the foes of his people, including illustrations drawn 
from particular events, such as the downfall of Syria and Israel, and the 
slaughter of Sennacherib’s army. 

The Prophet first invites the attention of the Ethiopians and of the whole 
world to a great catastrophe as near at hand, vers. 1— S. He then describes the 
catastrophe itself, by the beautiful figure of a vine or vineyard suffered to 
blossom and bear fruit, and then, when almost ready to be gathered, suddenly 
destroyed, vers. 4-6. In consequence of this event, the same people, who had^ 
been invoked in the beginning of the chapter, are described as bringing pre- 
sents to Jehovah at Jerusalem, ver. 7. - 
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1. Ho! land of rmthiuj wings, which art beyond the u vers of Cush (or 
Ethiopia) ! IS rendered woe I by the Septuagint, Cocceins, and Paulus, 
hark ’ by Angusti, but by most other writers, as a particle of calling, ho I or 
Jia I IS explained by some as an intensive or frequentative fonn of 

a shadow, in which sense it is rendered by the Peshito and Aqiiila 

— here used as a hgare for protection (Calvin) — or in allusion to 
the shadow cast by a double chain of mountains (Saadias, Abulwalid, 
Grotms, Junius, Vitiinga, Dathe) — or to the opposite direction of the 
shadows in winter and summer under the tropics (Vogt, Aurivillius, 
Eichhorn, Knob el) — a circumstance particularly mentioned in connection 
with Meroe by Pliny (m Meroe his anno absumi umbras), Lucan (donee 
umbras extendat Meroe), and other ancient writers. Knobel takes in 
the sense of sides (chap. xxx. 20, xi. 12, Ezek. vii. 2), and supposes the ex- 
pression to have been suggested by the common phiase of wings (Ps. 

xvii 8, xxxvi. 8, Ivii. 2, ixm. 8). But as the double form m every other 
case has reference to sound, some suppose an allusion 'to the noise made by 
the locusts, one of the names of which in Hebrew is (Paulus, J. D. 
Michaelis) — some to the rushing sound of rivers (IT mbreit) — others to the clash 
of arms or other noises made by armies on the march, here called wmgs by 
a common figure (Gesenius, Rosenmuller, Hitzig, Maurer, Hendewerk). But 
Knobel domes that absolutely used, can signify an army. The plural 
is elsewhere used in the sense of cymbals, and the Vulgate here has 
teinte cymbalo alaium. Boharfc, Huet, Clencus, and Lowth, suppose 
the word to be here applied to the Egyptian sistium, a species of cymbal, 
consisting of a rim or frame of metal, with metallic rods or plates passing 
through and across it, the extremities of which might be poetically called 
wings. From the resemblance of the ancient ships to cymbals, or of their 
sails to wings, or from both together, the phrase before us is applied to ships 
by the Septuagint {grXo/c/jv Targum, Kim chi, and Ewald (0 Land 

gefiligelter Kahne !) The relative is construed with the nearest 
antecedent D''£!:3!D by Cocceius and J. H. Michaelis, but by most other 
writers with the remoter antecedent p^. p is understood to mean on 
this side by Vitnnga, Hitzig, and Hendewerk — on that side or beyond by 
Gesenius, Eosenmuller, Maurer, TJmbreit, and most of the older vnriters — 
ut the side or along by Saadias, Grotius, Junius, Lowth, Barnes, Ewald, 
Knobel, and others. Gush is supposed by Wahl to mean Qhusistan or 
Turan, both here and in Gen. li 13 — by Bochart, Ethiopia and the opposite 
part of Arabia, but by Gesenius and the later writers, Ethiopia alone. 
The nWs of Cush are supposed by some to be the Nile and its branches — - 
by others, the Astaboras, Astapus, and Astasobas, mentioned by Strabo as 
the rivers of Meroe, which last name Knobel traces to the Ethiopic root 
as he does the Hebrew Saha to the synonymous both implying an 
abundant irrigation. The country thus described is understood by Cyril, 
Jerome, Bochart, Vitringa, and Lowth, to be Egypt; by most other writers 
Ethiopia ; but by Knobel, Saba or Meroe, a region contiguous to Ethiopia, 
and watered by its rivers, often mentioned with it, but distinguished fi:om it 
(Gen. X. 7 ; Isa. xliii. 3 ; xlv. 14). Besides the usual construction of the first 
clause, may he mentioned that of Doderlein, Hensler, and Bereser, who make 
a verb (er schwirrt), and that of Augusti ; hearken, oh land, to the 
rushing of his wmgs who is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia.” 

2. Sending by sea ambassadors, and in vessels of papyrus on the face of 
the waters. Go ye light (or swift) messengers, to a nation drawn and shorn^ 
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to a ^people ternhle since it existed and onwards, a nation of double stiength, 
and trampling, whose land the streams divide. Nearly every word and 
phrase of this difficult verse has been the subject of discordant explanations, 
ny^n is translated in the second person (thou that sendest) by Coccems. 
Clericus, Yitringa, and Henderson ; by most other writers in the third. 
It refers not to God, but to the people mentioned in ver. 1. Yitringa 
construes it with understood, Gesenms with in the sense of ClP, and 
therefore masculine. D'’ is variously explained to mean the Bed Sea, the 
Mediterranean, and the Nile (Isa. xix. 5 ; Nahum in. 8). Bochart takes 
in the sense of images, supposing an allusion to the Egyptian prac- 
tice, mentioned by Cyril, Procopius, and Lucian, of sending an image of 
Osiris annually on the surface ' of the sea to Byblus in Phenicia. The 
Septuagint renders the word hostages (o/4jj^a) ; but all the latest writers 
are agreed in giving it the sense of ambassadors, to wit, those sent to 
Ethiopia, or from Ethiopia to Judah, The next phrase is rendered in the 
Septuagint, l^inaToXdg jS/^Xlvag, but is now universally explained to mean 
vessels made of the papyrus plant, the use of which upon the Nile is ex- 
pressly mentioned by Theophrastus, Pliny, Lucan, and Plutarch. The 
second clause of the verse (1^^ &c.) is regarded by some writers as the 
language of the people who had just been addressed, as if he had said, 
‘‘sending ambassadors (and saying to them) go,” &c. More probably, 
however, the Prophet is still speaking in the name of God. The following 
epithets are applied by some to the Jews, and supposed to be descriptive 
of their degraded and oppressed condition. Gesenius and the later writers 
Ethiopians, and make them descriptive of their warlike 
qualities, according to usage, means drawn or drawn out, which 

some to- the shape of the country, by others to the numbers 
engaged in foreign w ar, by the Septuagint and Hitzig to the stature of the 
people. This meaning is rejected by Gesenius in his Commentary, but 
approved in his Thesaurus. The meanings convulsed (Yulgate), and tom 
(Luther), are not justified by usage. Those of ancient, inaccessible, and 
scattered, are entirely conjectural. DIID for D11DD properly denotes shorn 
or shaven, and is applied by some to the Ethiopian and Egyptian practice 
of shaving the head and beard, while others understand it as a figure for rob- 
bery and spoliation. Some understand it to mean smoothed or smooth, and 
by implication beautiful. Others apply it to the character, and take it in the 
sense of brave or fierce. JD is by some applied to time, from the first and 
hitherto, from the earliest time, from this time ; by others to place, from this 
place and onward. Many interpreters make it comparative, more teriible than 
this, or any other, more terrible than this and farther off. In favour of ap- 
plying it to time, are the analogous expressions in 1 Sam. xviii. 9, while 1 Sam. 
XX. 22 justifies the local sense. is explained by Clericus to be the 

proper name of the Egyptian plant called kiki. Most writers take it in its 
usual sense of Ime, i, e as some suppose, a rule or precept, the people 
being described as burdened with superstitious rites ; according to others, 
a measurmg line, meted or meting out others to destruction ; according to 
a third class, a boundary line, enlarging its boundiries. Some make it 
mean on every side, and others by degrees, in both cases qualifying that 
which follow's. But the latest German wTiters make the word identical 
with the Arabic iy, meaning power, the reduplication signifying double 
strength. ^ HDintD must then have an active sense, a people of trampling, 
2 . e. trampling on their enemies. Those who apply the description to the 
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Jt‘ws give the word of course a passive sense, a people trampled on by their 
oppressors. By rivers, in the last clause, some suppose nations to be 
meant, or the Assyrians in particular ; but most wTiters understand it 
literally as a description of the country, is explained by the Rabbins 
as a synonyme of to spoil or plunder, and a few manuscripts read 
Others give the verb the sense of nourishing, watering, overflowing, wash- 
ing away, promising ; but the best sense is that of cutting up, cutting 
through, 01 simply dividing, in allusion to the abundant irrigation of 
Ethiopia. Yitnnga supposes this clause to refer to the annual overflowing 
of the Nile, and the one before it to the Egyptian practice of treading the 
gram into the soil when softened by the inundation. 

3. All ye nliahitanfs of the wo7ld, and dtuellers on the earth, shall see as 
it were the raisiny of a standard on the mountains, and shall hear as it 
weie the hloivwg of a trumpet. Another construction, more generally 
adopted, makes the verbs imperative, and the ^ a particle of time, as it 
usually is before the infinitive. So the English Yersion . see ye xchen he 
lifteth up an ensign on the mountains, and when he hloioeth a trumpet hear 
ye. There seems, however, to be no sufiicient reason for departing from 
the strict translation of the verbs as future ; and if this be retained, it is 
better to make ^ a particle of compaiison. In either case, the verse in- 
vites the attention of the world to some great event. The restricted ex- 
planation of and as meaning land or country, is entirely arbitrary. 
According to Yitringa, Oesonius, Rosenmuller, and Maurer, the signals 
meant are those of the Ass}uian invader, or those announcing his destruc- 
tion ; but according to Dodeiiein, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Knobel, the 
signals by means of which the Ethiopians w^ould collect their forces. 

4. For thus said (or saith) Jehovah to me, 1 loill rest (remain quiet) and 
loill look on (as a mere spectator) in my dwelling -j^lace, like a serene heat 
upon herhs, like a cloud of dexo (or dewy cloud), in the heat of harvest {i.e. 
the heat preceding harvest, or the heat by which the crop is ripened). 
This verse assigns a reason for the preceding invitation to attend. The 
obvious meaning of the figure is, that G-od would let the enemy proceed in 
the execution of his pm’poses until they were nearly accomplished. Gesc- 
nius and the later writers explain ^ hetore Cin and as a particle of time, 

during the heat and dewy cloud,” i. e. the summer season. This use of 
the particle, which is very common before the infinitive, is rare and doubt- 
ful b^efore nouns, and ought not to he assumed without necessity. Accord- 
ing to this construction, the words merely indicate the time of God’s 
apparent inaction. If we give the ^ its proper sense as a comparative 
particle, the meaning seems to be, that he -would not onlj" abstain from 
interfering -with the enemy, but would even favour his success to a certain 
point, as dew and sunshine would promote the growth of plants. The 
latest writers give to the sense of sunshine, and explain the whole 
phrase to mean the clear or genial heat which accompanies the sunshine, 
and is produced by it. But as this requires the preposition to be 
taken in an unusual sense, it is better perhaps to regard as synonymous 
with herb or herbage. Some of the Rabbins explain here and 
in Job xxxvi. 22, xxxvii. 11, as meaning rain [like clear heat after rain); 
but of this sense there are no decisive examples. Junius and Lowth make 
the object of the contemplation, whereas it is merely added to express 
the idea of rest at home, as opposed to activity abroad. It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, to explain the noun as meaning heaven, although this is 
better than its application to the earthly sanctuary. 
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5. For 'before the ha’^vest^ as the bloom is finished, and the flower becomes 
a ripening grape, he cuts down the 'blanches with the ijruning kmves, and the 
tendrils he removes^ he cuts aioay. The obvious meaning of the figure is, 
that although God would suffer the designs of the enemy to approach com- 
pletion, he would nevertheless interfere at the last moment, and destroy both 
him and them. Some winters give to the sense of but, in order to make 
the antithesis clearer ; but in this, as m many other cases, the particle re- 
fers to something more remote than the immediately precedmg words, 
and is correctly explained by Knobel as correlative and parallel with the 

at the begmning of ver. 4. As if he had said, lei all the world await the 
great catastrophe — for I will let the enemy almost attain his end — but let 
them still attend — for before it is attained, I will destroy him. The verbs 
in the last clause may either be referred directly to Jehovah as their sub- 
ject, or construed indefinitely, one shall cut them down. Jarchi supplies 
the participle or cognate noun ri'ID) as m chap. xvi. 10. The form 

tnn IS derived by Gesenius from I'n, by Hitzig from ttn, and by Khobel 
from tl]?, but all agree as to the meaning. The verb receives its form 
from the predicate, and not from the subject, which is femmine. (See 
Gesenius, § 134.) 

6. They shall be left together to the loild biids of the mountains, and to 
ike wild leasts of the earth (or land), and the wild bird shall summer iheieon, 
and eveiy wild beast of the earth (or land) thereon shall winter » It is 
commonly supposed that there is here a transition from the figure of a vine- 
yard to that of a dead body, the branches cut off and thrown away being 
suddenly transformed into carcasses devoured by beasts and birds. For a 
like combination, vide supra, chap. xiv. 19. But this interpretation, 
though perhaps the most natural, is not absolutely necessary. As the act 
of devouring is not expressly mentioned, the refeience may be, not to the 
carnivorous habits of the animals, but to their wild and solitary life. In 
that case^ the sense 'would be, that the amputated branches, and the deso- 
lated vineyaid itself, shall furnish lairs and nests for beasts and birds which 
commonly frequent the wildest sohtudes, implying abandonment and utter 
desolation. This seems to be the meaning put upon the words by Luther, 
who translates the verbs shall make their nests and lie therein (darinnen 
nisten, darinnen liegen). The only reason for preferring this interpreta- 
tion is that it precludes the necessity of assuming a mixed metaphor, or 
an abrupt exchange of one for another, both which, however, are too com- 
mon in Isaiah to excite surprise. On either supposition, the general moan- 
ing of the verse is obvious. The form of the last clause is idiomatic, 
the birds being said to spend the summer and the beasts the wfinter, not 
with reference to any real difference in their habits, but for the purpose 
of expressing the idea, that beasts and birds shall occupy the spot thi’ough- 
out the year. According to the common explanation of the verse as 
referring to dead bodies, it is a hyperbolical description of their multi- 
tude, as furnishing repast for a whole year to the beasts and birds of prey. 

7. At that time shall he h ought a gift to Jehovah of hosts, a peojde draim 
out and shout, and Jtom a people teynhie since it has been and onward (or 
still more terrible and still farther off’), a nation of double power and tramp~ 
ling, whose land streams divide, to the place of the name of Jehovah of 
hosts, ^ mount Zion. Here, as in ver. 2, the sense of some particular ex- 
pressions is so doubtful, that it seems better to retain, as far as possible, 
the form of the original, with all its ambiguity, than to attempt an explana- 
tory paraphrase. All are agreed that we have here the prediction of an act 
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‘Of liomage to Jeliovali, occasioned by tbe great event described in tbe pre- 
ceding verses. Tbe Jews, wbo understand the second verse as a description 
of the sufferings endured by Israel, explain this as a prophecy of their 
return from exile and dispersion, aided, and as it were presented as an 
offering to Jehovah, by the heathen. {Vide infta, chap. Ixvi. 20.) The 
older Christian writers understand it as predicting the conversion of the 
Egyptians or Ethiopians to the true religion. Whoever, says G-esenius, is 
fond of tracing the fulfilment of such prophecies in later history, may find 
this one verified in Eev. viii. 20, seq , and still more in the fact that Abys- 
sinia IS at this day the only great Christian power of the East. Gresenius 
himself, with the other recent G-ermans, understands the verse as describ- 
ing a solemn contemporary recognition of Jehovah’s power and divinity, as 
displayed in the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army. According to Gesenius, 
two different nations are described both here and m ver. 2, an opinion which 
he thinks is here confirmed by the insertion of the copulative ^ before the 
second But Knobel refers to chap, xxvii. 1, and Zech. ix. 9, as prov- 
ing that this form of expression does not necessarily imply a plurality 
of subjects. A stronger argument in favour of Gesenius’s hypothesis is 
furnished by the insertion of the preposition before the second Di). The 
most natural construction of the words would seem to be that the gift to 
Jehovah should consist of one people offered by another. Most interpi*^- 
ters, however, including Gesenius himself, infer that must bo supplied 
before the first ClV also — a gift shall be brought {ftoni) a people, &c , aUil 
J>om a people, &c. — whether the lattei be another or the same. If another, 
it may be Ethiopia as distinguished from Egypt, or Meroo as distinguished 
fi-om Ethiopia. If the same, it may either be Egypt, or more probably 
the kingdom of Tirhakah, including Ethiopia and Upper Egypt. The sub- 
stitution of Qy here for in ver. 2, and the antithesis between them there, 
are regarded by Coccoius as significant, and founded on the constant usage 
of to denote a heathen and oy a believing people. Most other writers 
seem to regard them as poetical equivalents. The place of God’s name is 
not merely the place called by his name, as explained by Clericus and J. 
D. Michaelis, but the place where his name, i. e. the manifestation of his 
attributes, resides. 


CHAPTEE XIX. 

Tms chapter admits of a well-defined division into two parts, one of 
which contains threatenmgs (vers. 1-17), and the other promises (vers. 
18-25). The first part may again be subdivided. In vers. 1-4, the 
Egyptians are threatened with a penal visitation from Jehovah, with the 
downfall of their idols, with intestine commotions, with the disappointment 
of their superstitious hopes, and with subjection to hard masters. In 
vers. 5-10 they are threatened with physical calamities, the drying up of 
their streams, the decay of vegetation, the loss of then fisheries, and the 
destruction of their manufactures. In vers. 11-17, the wisdom of their 
wise men is converted into folly, the courage of their brave men into 
■cowardice, mdustry is universally suspended, and the people filled with 
dread of the anger of Jehovah. The second part may be also subdivided. 
In vers. 18-21, the Egyptians are described as acknowledging the true 
God, in consequence of what they had suffered at his hand, and the de- 
liverance which he had granted them. In vers. 22-25, the same cause is 
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descriLed as leading to an intimate union between Egypt, Assyiia, and 
Israel, in the service of Jehovah, and the enjoyment of his favom*. 

Coccems takes Egyi^t in what he calls its mystical sense, as meaning 
Home, or the Koman empire, and explains the chapter as a synopsis of 
Church history from the conversion of Constantine to the latest time. Both 
the fundamental hypothesis and the details of his exposition are entirely 
arbitrary. He also violates the obvious relation of the parts by making the 
whole chapter minatory in its import. A similar objection lies against the 
theory of Cyiil, Eusebms, Jerome, and others, who understand the whole 
as a prediction of the conversion of the Egyptians to Christianity. But 
the first part (vers. 1-17) cannot be explained, except by violence, either 
as a promise or a figurative description of conversion. Junius errs in the 
opposite extreme, by applying the first part in a literal sense to events in 
the early history of Egypt, and the last in a figurative sense to the calling 
of the gentiles, without sufficiently explaining the transition or connection 
of the parts. Grotius applies the whole to events which occurred before the 
advent. He regards the first part as a description of the troubles in Egypt 
during the dodecaichy which preceded the reign of Psammetichus, the last 
part as a prophecy of the diffusion of the true religion by the influx of 
Jews into Eg^pt, Clericus agrees with him in principle, but differs in de- 
tail by referring the first part of the chapter to the conquest of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar. J. D, Michaelis takes the same general view, but applies 
the first part to the troubles in Egypt under Sethos, and the last part to 
the recognition of Jehovah as a true God by the Egyptians themselves, but 
without abjuring heathenism. Yitringa more ingeniously explains the first' 
part as a prediction of the conquest of Egypt by the Persians, and the 
second as a promise of deliverance by Alexander the Great, and of general 
peace and friendly intercourse, as well as religious advancement under his 
successors, the Synan and Eg^'ptian kings, by which the way would be pre- 
pared for the introduction of the Gospel. This view of the passage is sub- 
stantially adopted by Lowth, Barnes, and Henderson. Of the modern 
German writers, some explain the difference between the two parts of tho 
chapter by supposmg an interpolation. Thus Koppe and Eichhom regard 
vers. 18-25 as a distinct prophecy, and even Gesenius doubts the genuine- 
ness of vers. 18—20. Hitzig supposes vers. 16—25 to have been forged by 
Onias, when he induced Ptolemy to build a temple for the Jews at Leonto- 
polis. These absurd suppositions have been fully and triumphantly refuted 
by later writers of the same school, and especially by Hendeweik and Eho- 
bel. The notion of Koppe and Eichhorn, that even the first part is later 
than the times of Isaiah, has also been exploded. Ewald admits a pecu- 
liarity of manner, but ascribes it to the old age of Isaiah, when this prophecy 
was written. Gesenius, KosenmiiUer, Hendewerk, and Knobel, proceeding 
on the twofold supposition, that the &st part must describe the events of a 
particular period, and that prophetic foresight is impossible, are under the 
necessity of finding something in the contemporary history of Egypt, corres- 
ponding to the terms of the description. Gesenius and Knobel, in particu- 
lar, have taken vast pains to combine and reconcile the contradictory accounts 
of Herodotus, Diodorus, and Manetho, as to the dynasties of Egypt, the 
succession of the several monarchs, and especially the date of the acces- 
sion of Psammetichus. Ewald and Hmbreit, much more rationally, reject 
the hypothesis of specific historical allusions, and regard the whole as an 
indefinite anticipation. On the same general principle, but with a far closer 
approximation to the truth, Calvin and J, D. Michaelis understand the 
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chapter as a prophetic picture of the downfall of the old Egyptian empire, 
and of the subsequent conversion of its people. The most correct view of 
the matter seems to be as follows : The Prophet, wishing to announce to 
the Jews the dechne and fall of that great heathen power, in which they 
were so constantly disposed to trust (xxx. 1, xxxi. 1), describes the event 
under figures borrowed from the actual condition of Egypt. As a writer, 
who should now predict the downfall of the Biitish empue, in a poetical 
and figurative style, would naturally speak of its fieets as sunk or scattered, 
its colonies dismembered, its factories destroyed, its railways abandoned, its 
universities abolished, so the Prophet vividly portrays the fall of Egypt, 
by describing the waters of the Nile as failing, its meadows withering, its 
fisheries ceasing, and the peculiar manufactures of the country expiring, the 
proverbial wisdom of the nation changed to folly, its courage to cowardice, 
its strength to weakness. Whether particular parts of the description were 
intended to have a more specific application, is a question not afiecting the 
truth of the hypothesis, that the first part is a metaphorical description of 
the downfall of the great Egyptian monarchy. So too in the second part, 
the introduction of the true rehgioii, and its effect as well on the internal 
state as on the international relations of the different countries, is expressed 
by figures drawm from the civil and religious institutions of the old economy. 
The comparative merits of this exegctical hypothesis and those which have 
been previously stated, will be best exhibited in the detailed interpretation 
of the chapter. It will only be necessary here to add that there is no abrupt 
transition, but a natural and intimate connection between the downfall of a 
heathen power and the growth of the true religion, and also that nothing 
can be more arbitrary than the exposition of the first part as a literal, and 
of the other as a metaphorical prediction. 

1. The Burden of Bg^jpt. Behold ! Jehovah riding on a light cloud, and 
he comes to (or into) Egypt, and the idols of Egypt move at his presence, and 
the heart of Egypt melts within him. This verse describes G-od as the author 
of the judgments afterwards detailed. His visible appearance on a cloud, 
and the personification of the idols, prepare the mind for a poetical descrip- 
tion. Lowth, Barnes, and Henderson, translate the suffix in the last word 
her. But DHVD is here the name of the ancestor (Gen. x. 6) put for his 
descendants. The English Version has the neuter it. The act of riding 
on a light cloud implies that he comes from heaven, and that he comes 
swiftly. On the contemptuous import of the word translated idols, vide supra, 
chap. ii. 8 ; on the meaning of chap. xiii. 1. 

2. And I will excite Egypt against Egypt, and they shall fight, a man with 
his brother, and a man with his fellow, city with city, kingdom with kingdom. 
The first verb is by some rendered arm, by others join or engage in con- 
flict ; but the sense of stvnny up or rousing is preferred both by the oldest 
and the latest writers. Thewersion usually given, Egypttians against Egyp- 
tians, though substantially correct, is neither so expressive nor so true to 
the original as that of J. D. Michaelis and Augusti, Egypt against Egypt, 
which involves an allusion to the internal divisions of the kingdom, or rather 
the existence of contemporary kingdoms, more explicitly referred to in the 
other clause. The last words are rendered in the Septuagint, vofiog hi 
vD/jjQV, meaning no doubt the thirty-six nomes or provinces of ancient Egypt. 
Grotius, J. D. Michaelis, Gesenius, and others, understand this verse as 
referring specifically to the civil wars of Egypt in the days of Sethos or 
Psammetichus. But while the coincidence with history adds greatly to 
the propriety and force of the description, there is no sufficient reason for 
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depai’ting from its oLyions import, as a description of inicrral strife and 
anarchy genoiul. The expressions hear a strong resemblance to those 
used in the desciiption of the state of Judah, chap. iii. 5. Junius regards 
these as the words to he uttered hy Jehovah when he enters Eg}pt. It may, 
however, he a simple continuation of the prophecy, with a sudden change 
from the third to the first person, of which there are many other examples. 

8. And the qjint of E^yjH shall he cinptied out (or ca'haustcd) the midst 
llieuof, and the counsel (or sagacity) thereof I itill suallow up (annihilate oi' 
render useless), and they will seek to the idols, and to the mutteieis, and to 
thefamiluo spirits, and to the unauls. By spuit we are not to understand 
comage but intellect. Gesenius, in his Lexicon, reads and renders 
it out of or from the midst of it. The original and proper sense of 
seems to he miamuis or muUeiwgs, here applied to the mutterers them- 
selves, in allusion to the meient mode of mcantatioii, as to which, and the 
meaning of HUISs* and vide sitpia, chap. viii. 19. njjni is variously 

rendered by the early writers, tioiiUed, decayed, dcstioyed, &c., but the 
etymology is decisive in favour of the sense now commonly adapted. 
Augusti expresses the contemptuous import of by translating it their 

un etched gods. 

4. And I mil shut up Egypt in the hands of a liaid master, and a strong 
king shall nde over them, sedth the Loid Jehovah of hosts. As means 
to shut up wherever it occurs, the intensive form here used cannot have 
the weaker sense of giving up, deliveung, in which some take it. and 
tj? do not mean cruel ov Jieice, but stern or ligoious. The first of these 
Hebrew words is singular in form hut construed with a plural noun. The- 
Septuagint renders both phrases in the plural. Junius makes the fii st plural 
and refers it to the dodecarchy w’hich intervened betw^een the reigns of 
Sethos and Psammetichus. Cocceius makes agree with something 
understood (donunonini gravis dominationis), and refers to examples of a 
similar construction in Exod.xxviii 17, Judg. v. 13, 1 Ixings vii. 42, 2 IGngs 
iii. 4. Most of the later writers are agreed in explaining 2 dioalis 

majestaticus, elsewhere applied to individual men (2 Kings xlii. 30, 83, 
2 Kings li. 3, 5, 10). The king here mentioned is identified, according to 
their various hypotheses, byJ. B. Michaelis with Sethos, by Grotins, Gese- 
nius, and others with Psammetichus, by the Eahhins with Sennacherib, by 
Hitzig and Heudewerk with Sargon, hy Clericus with Nebuchadnezzar, by 
Yitringa with Camhyses or Ochus, by Cocceius with Charlemagne. The 
yery multiplicity of these explanations shews how fanciful they are, and 
naturally leads us to conclude, not with Ewald that the Prophet is express- 
ing mere conjectures or indefinite anticipations (reine Ahunng), but with 
Calvin that ho is describing in a general way the political vicissitudes of 
Egypt, one of w’hich would be subjection to an ai'britary pow'er, whether 
foreign or domestic, or to both at difierent periods of its history. 

5. And the 'Waters shall he dried up from the sea, and the river shall fail 
and he dried up. Three distinct verbs are here used in the sense of drying 
up, for which our language does not furnish equivalents. As the Nile has 
in ail ages been called a sea by the Egyptians (Robinson’s Palestine, 
i. 542), most interpreters suppose it he here referred to, in both clauses. 
Gesenius and others understand the passage as foretelling a literal failure of 
the irrigation upon which the fertility of Egypt depends. Yitringa, Knohel, 
and others, explain* it as a figurative threatening of disorder and calamity. 
Grotins supposes an allusion to the decay of the Egyptian commerce as 
conducted on the Nile and the adjacent seas ; Cahin to the loss of the 
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defence and military strengtli afforded by tbese waters. According to the 
exegetical hypothesis laid down in the mtroduction to the chapter, this is a 
prediction of E^^pt’s national decline and fall, clothed in figures drawn from 
the characteristic features of its actual condition. As the desolation of onr 
own western territory might be poetically represented as the drying up of 
the Mississippi and its branches, so a like event m the history of Egypt 
would be still more naturally described as a desiccation of the Nile, because 
that river is still more essential to the prosperity of the country which it 
waters. In favour of this figurative exposition is the difficulty of applying 
the description to particular historical events, and also the whole tenor of 
the ^context, as will be more clearly seen hereafter. The Septuagint treats 

as an active foim of to drink, the Egyptians shall drink water 
from the sea. Aquila makes it a passive from the same root, shall be drunk 
up or absorbed. Hitzig derives it from in the sense of settling, sub- 
siding, and so failing. Gesenius and most other vTiters make it a deriva- 
tive of Junius understands this verse as relating to the diversion of 

the waters of the Nile to form the lake Moeris, and Luzzatto proposes to take 

as the name of the lake itself. By the drying up of the seas and rivers, 
Cocceius understands the irruption of the Saracens and Turks into Europe. 

6. And the rivers shall shnlc, (or become putrid), the streams of Egypt 
are emptied and d7%ed up^ reed and rush sicken (pine or wither). The 
streams meant are the natural and artifical branches of the Nile. is an 
Egy^ptian word meaning river, and is specially appropriated to the Nile 
itself. The older winters take in its usual meaning of defence or forti- 
fication, and understand the whole phrase as denoting cither the moats and 
ditches of fortified places, or walled reservoiis. The modern writers regard 

as the singular of denoting either Lower Egy^pt or the wEole 

country indiscriminately. Ewald translates it Angstland, in allusion to the- 
supposed root "1)^ or to press. is explained by the older writers 

as meaning to depart or to be turned away, but is now commonly under- 
stood to denote the stench or putrescence produced by the failure of the 
Nile to fill its branches or canals. Gesenius explains it as a mixed form 
compounded of the Chaldee and Hebrew Hiphil ; Ewald, Maurer, Hitzig, 
and Knobel, as a verb, derived from an adjective and meaning fetid 
or putrescent. The reed and rush are mentioned as a common gi'owth in 
marshy situations. The Septuagint makes mean the papyrus, Yitringa 
and Lowth the lotus. « 

7. The meadows hy the river, hy the mouth of the idver, and all the sown 
ground of the riier, shall wither, leiny driven away, and it is not (or shall 
be no more). The Septuagint for has a;^/, which it elsewhere gives as 
the equivalent of an Egyptian w^ord meaning, according to Jerome, 
everything green that grows in the marshes of the Nile. Luther, Calvin, 
and others, explain it to mean grass, Gesenius derives it from to be 
naked, and explains it to mean bare or open places, i. e. meadows, as distin- 
guished firom woodland. The English and some other Yersions treat it as 
the name of the papyi'us, but without authority. The English version also 
takes as a collective (broolcs), and Barnes errroneousiy observes that 
the Hebrew word is here m the plural number. It is the word already 
mentioned as the common name in Scripture for the Nile, nor is there any need 
of departing from this sense in the case before us by translating it canals, 
as Lowth does. Calvin explains mouth to mean source or fountain, which 
is w^holly arbitrary. J. H. Michaelis, Gesenius, and others regard it m 
synonymous with lip, used elsewhere (Gen. sli. 8, Exod. ii. 3) to denote 
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the brink or margin of the Nile. Kfiobel gives the same sense to the 
Hebrew word m Prov. viii. 29. Hendewerk and some of the older writers give 
the w’ord its geographical sense, as denoting the place where the 'waters of a 
stream are discharged into another, or the sea. is not produce (Hen- 

derson), but a local noun meaning the place of seed or sowing, i. e. culti- 
vated grounds here distinguished from the meadows or uncultivated pastures. 

IS commonly supposed to refer to the driving avv^ay of the withered and 
pulverized herbage by the wdnd. The Yulgate seems to take as a 
verb, and the first clause as describing the disclosure of the bed of the 
river b}’- the sinking of the w^ater (nudabitur alveus n\i a fonte suo). The 
decay of vegetation heie predicted, Cocceius explains to be the dying out 
of Christianity in those parts of Europe con(iuered by the Saracens and 
Turks. 

8. And the f she) men shall mown, and they shall lament, all the throwers 
of a hooh into the liver (Nile), and the spreaders of a net upon the surface 
of the watei, languish. Having described the effect of the drought on 
vegetation, he now describes its effect upon those classes of the people who 
were otherwise dependent on the river for subsistence. The multitude of 
fishes in the Nile, and of people engaged in catching them, is attested both 
by ancient and modern writers. The use of fish in ancient Eg^’pt vas 
promoted by the popular superstitions with respect to other animals. The 
net is said to be not now used in the fisheries of Egypt. It is remarkable, 
however, that the implement itself appears on some of the old monuments. 
This verse is not to be applied to an actual distress among the fishermen 
at any one time, but to be viewed as a characteristic trait in the pro- 
phetic picture. When he speaks of a wine-growing country, as Cal-vin well 
observes, the Prophet renders vineyards and vine-dressers prominent 
objects. So here, when he speaks of a country abounding in fisheries and 
fishermen, he describes their condition as an index or symbol of the state 
of the country. In like manner, a general distress in our southern States 
might be described as a distress among the sugar, cotton, or tobacco 
planters. By the fishermen of this verse, Cocceius understands the bishops, 
archbishops, and patriarchs, whose sees became subjected to the Moslem 
domination, with sarcastic allusion to the seal of the Fishermen by which 
the Pope authenticates his briefs. 

9. And ashamed (disappointed or confounded) are the workers of 

combed (or hatchelled) flax, and the weavers of white (stuffs). The older 
writers suppose the class of persons here described to be the manufacturers 
of nets for fishing, and took in the sense of perforated open-work, or 
net-work. The modems understand the verse as having reference to the 
working of flax and manufacture of linen. Knobel supposes ''Tjn to mean 
cotton, as being white by nature and before it is wrought. Some of the 
older -writers identified with sericum, the Latin word for silk. Calvin 

supposes an allusion in the last clause to the diaphanous garments of luxu- 
rious women. Cocceius applies the verse to those who would force all men 
into one cliurch or commonwealth, like fish collected in a net. 

10. And her pillars (or foundations) are broken down, all labourers 

for hire are grieved at heart Many of the older writers suppose the 
allusion to the fisheries to be still continued, and arbitrarily make mean 
nets, and fish* Others take in the sense of looms or weavers, 

and in that of brewers or makers of strong drink, which last inter- 

pretation is as old as the Septuagint version (ri micZwig rhv t^vkv)* The 
simplest exposition of the verse is that proposed by Gesenius and adopted 
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by most succeeding writers, wbicb regards this as a general description of 
distress extending to the two great classes of society, the pillars or chief men, 
and the labourers or commonality. Eendewerk less naturally understands 

by the niriiy or foundations, the agricultural class as distinguished from 
manufacturers and traders. All the late writers explain not as the 
pluial of a pool, but of an adjective signifying sorrowful, from one of 
the senses of the same root in Chaldee. This explanation of removes 

all necessity and ground for taking in any other than its usual sense. 

11. Ouly foolish (i. e. entirely foolish) cne the princes of Zoan, the 
sages of the counsellors of Pharaoh, (their) counsel is become brutish (or 
irrational). How can ye say to Pharaoh, I am the son of wise (fathers) 

I am the son of kings of old ? The reference is not merely to perplexity 
in actual distress, but also^ to an unwise policy as one of the causes of the 
distress itself. The meaning of is not for or surely, but only, nothing 
else, exclusively. Zoan, the Tanis of the Greeks, was one of the most 
ancient cities of Lower Egypt (Num. xiii. 22), and a royal residence. The 
name is of Egyptian origin, and sigmfies a low situation. Pharaoh was a 
common title of the Egyptian kings. It is originally an Egyptian noun 
with the article prefixed. cannot agree directly as an adjective with 

{wise counsellors)~Aoui must either be in apposition with it {the wise 
men, counsellors of Pharaoh, 2 Kings x. 6) — or be understood as a super- 
lative {fJie wisest of the counsellors of Pharaohf The statesmen and cour- 
tiers of ancient Egypt belonged to the sacei dotal caste, from which many 
of the kings were also taken. The wisdom of Pgyiu seems to have been 
proverbial in the ancient world (1 Kings iv. 30 ; Acts vii. 22). The last 
clause is addressed to the counsellors themselves. The interrogation im- 
plies the absm'dity of their pretensions. The question is not, how can you 
say this o/ Pharaoh (Luther), or how can you dictate this to Pharaoh, i. e. 
put these words into his mouth (Junius), but how can you say it, each one 
for himself ? Hence the use of the singular number. does not mean 
sages or counsellors (Yitringa), but kings as elsewhere. ’Cocceius applies 
the last clause to the popish claim of apostolical succession. His com- 
ment on the first clause may be quoted as a characteristic specimen of his 
exegesis. Concilium cei-te stultum fuit in Belgio novos episcopatus 
instituere, quod factum A. 1562. Eodem anno primum helium civile reli- 
gionis causa motum est in Gallia, duce inde Francisco Guisio, hinc Ludo- 
vico Condaeo. Exitus fuit ut regina religionis reformatae exercitium 
permitteret sequenti anno 19 Martii. An principes Galliae per prineipes 
Tsoan intelligi possint, fortasse magis patebit ex ver. 13.” 

12. Where {are) they^ Where {are) thy wise men? Pray let them tell 
thee, and (if that is too much) let them (at least) know, what Jehovah of 
Hosts hath purposed against (or concerning) Egypt, It was a proof of their 
false pretensions that so far from being able to avert the evil, they could 
not even foresee it. Knobel thinks there may be an allusion to the belief 
of the Egyptians, as recorded by Herodotus, that supernatural foresight of 
the future is impossible, an article of faith which they could not more 
devoutly hold than Knobel himself appears to do. is not an adverb of 
time equivalent to nunc (Yulgate), or jam (Junius), but a particle of exhor- 
tation or entreaty not unlike the Latin age (Cocceius). is not synony- 
mous with (Sept. Yulg. Luther, Clericus, Augusti, Barnes) ; nor does 
it mean inquire or investigate (Hitzig) • nor is the true text (Seeker) ; 

von. I. z 
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but the word is to Le taken in its usual sense with emphasis, o? let them 
even Know, as well expressed by Calvin (aut etiam sciant), and by Maurer 
(quin sciant). The repetition of the interrogative uhere is highly emphatic, 
through neglect of which the expression is materially weakened in the 
ancient versions, and by Luther, Hitzig, Hendowerk, Henderson, De Wette, 
Ewald, Umbieit. The construction is assumed to be subjunctive by Calvin 
(ut annuncient), relative by Junius (qui indicent), conditional by J. H. 
Michaelis (wenn sie wissen), and indefinite by G-esenius (dass man’s 
erfahre) ; but the simple imperative, retained by Ewald, is at once more 
exact and more expressive. The sense of is not upon but either concern- 
ing or against. 

13. Infatuated aye the chiefs of Zion, deceived aye the chiefs of Noph, ayid 

they have misled Egyj^it, the coiner {ot corner-stone) of her tubes. There is 
no need of supplying hut at the beginning of the sentence (Luther). The 
first verb does not mean to fail (Septuagmt), or to act lightly (Cocceius), or 
to act foolishly (Junius, Yitringa, Rosenmuller), but to be rendered or be- 
come foolish (Yulgate), to be infatuated (Calvin). The translation they are 
fools (De Wetto) is correct, but inadequate. Xoph is the Memylus of the 
Greek geographers, called Iloph, Hosea ix. 6. It was one of the chief 
cities of ancient Egypt, the royal seat of Psammetichus. After Alexandria 
was built it declined. Arabian writers in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies speak of its extensive and magnificent ruins, which have now almost 
wholly disappeared. is explained as if from to lift up, by the 

Septuagint (u-vj^ou^Tjo-ay), the Peshito and Cocceius (elati sunt). The Yulgate 
renders it emarcueumt. ^ All others make it the passive of to deceive, 
1^5?^ is not to be read (Grotius), nor is it the object of the x^i^eceding 
verb (Yulgate, J. H. Michaelis, Luther), nor governed by a preposition 
understood (Cocceius quoad anqidum, Clericus in angulo), but construed 
collectively with (Calvin, Yitringa, Gesenius, &c.). It is a figure not 
for the nomes (Clericus, Yitringa, Rosenmuller), nor for the noble families 
(Luther), nor lor the wise men (Calvin), or the king (J. H. Michaelis), but 
for the chief men of the different castes (Hitzig, Ewald). Ehobel conjec- 
tures that the military caste may have been predominant at Memphis, as 
the sacerdotal was at Tanis. The view which Cocceius takes may be 
gathered from a single observation. ‘‘Gallia et Belgium extremae orae 
spiritualis Aegypti sunt.” 

14. Jehovah 'hath mingled in the midst of her a sph it of confusion, and 

they have misled Egypt in all its xvoih, like the misleading of a diunkard in 
his vomit. This verse describes the folly before mentioned as tbe efiect not 
of natural causes or of accident, but of a judicial infliction. may be 
either a preterite or a present, but not a future. It does not strictly mean 
to pour out, but in usage is nearly equivalent, from its frequent application 
to the mixing or preparation of strong drmks. {Vide supra, chap. v. 22.) 
There is no need of reading tDH'lp with Seeker, on the authority of the an- 
cient versions, which evidently treat the singular suffix as a collective. The 
antecedent of the suffix is not n|S (Hitzig), hut (Khohel). The trans- 
lation breast or bosom is too specific. Spii it here means a supernatural in- 
fluence, is not error or perverseness, but subversion, turning upside 

down, and thence perplexity, confusion. It is strongly expressed by the 
Yulgate (spiritum vertiginis), and by Luther (Schwindelgexst). The plural 

may possibly agree with but it may be more naturally construed 
with the Egyptians understood, or taken indefinitely, as equivalent to a 
passive form^ they have misled them, L e. they have been misled. By work 
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we arc here to imderstand affairs and interests. The masculine form of the 
suffix here returns, with the usual reference to the national ancestor. 

does not directly denote staggering, much less rolling or wallowing, 
but the act of wandering from the straight course ; or retaining the passive 
form, that of being made to wander from it; or, assuming the reflexive 
sense of Niphal, that of making one’s self to wander, leaffing one’s self 
astray. The same verb is elsewhere used in reference to the unsteady 
motions of a di’unken nion (Job xii. 25 ; Isa. xxviii. 7). 

15. And there shall not he to Erfijpt a iroil ivlueh head and fail, hranch 

and rush, may do. ^ is neither for nor in, but to, as usual denoting posses- 
sion, Er/ypt shall not hare The translation shall not succeed or he completed 
is not a version, but a paraphrase of the original. ig not merely a 

deed (Gresonius), much less a great deed (Hendewerk), nor docs it refer 
exclusively to the acts or occupations before mentioned ; but it means any- 
thing done or to be done, including private business and public affairs. 
The figmes of head and tail, branch and rush, are used, as in chap. ix. IB, 
to denote all classes of society, or rather the extremes between which the 
others are included. The Septuagint translates the last two beginning and 
end. The Targum makes them all mean chiefs and rulers. The Peshito, 
by a strange repetition and inversion, has head and tail, tail and head, 
Cocceius thinks it easy to trace the fulfilment of this prophecy in the his- 
tory of Europe from 1590 to 1G08. 

16. In that day shall Egypt he like women, and shall fear and tremhle 

from before the shaking of the hand of Jehovah of hosts, which he [is) shak- 
ing over it. The comparison in the first clause is a common one for terror 
and the loss of courage. may be rendered on account of, which idea 

is certainly included, hut the true force of the original expression is best 
retained by a literal translation. ‘7’ ig not the act of beckoning for 
the enemy, but that of threatening or preparing to strike. The reference 
is not to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army, hut more generally to the 
indications of di\une displeasure. At this verse Hitzig supposes the forgery 
of Onias to begin, but admits that it cannot be proved from the use of the 
masculine suffix in reference to Egypt, which occurs several times in what 
he assumes to be the genuine part of this very chapter, nor does it follow 
from the repetition of the phrase in that day at the beginning of vers. 15, 
18, 2B, 24, as this formula occurs with equal frequency in the seventh 
chapter. Knobel observes, moreover, that this verse and the next hear the 
same relation to ver. 4 that vers. 11-15 do to 1-B, and are therefore neces- 
sary to complete the context. 

17. And the land of Judah shall he for a terror (or become a terror) unto 
Egypt, every person to whom one mentions it (or every one who recalls it to 
his own mind) shall fear before the purpose of Jehovcdi of Hosts, which he is 
purposing against U, This verse relates, not to the destruction of Senna- 
cherib’s army in Judab, nor to the approach of the Assyrians from that 
quarter, nor to an attack upon Egypt by Judah itself, but to the new feel- 
ings which would he entertained by the Egyptians towards the G-od of the 
Jews and the true religion. Judah, in a political and military sense, might 
still appear contemptible ; but in another aspect, and for other I'oasons, it 
would be an object of respect and even fear to the Egyptians. A different 
sense is put upon the verse by Schultens, J. D. Michaelis, and Dathe, who 
take in the sense of refuge, deduced from an Arabic analogy. is 
referred by some interpreters to Judah, but the change of gender renders it 
more probable that it relates to Egypt. The sense will then he that the 
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knowledge of God’s purpose against Egypt will dispose its inhabitants to 
look with awe upon the chosen people. There is no need of taking 
with Henclewerk in the strict sense of soil or ground, as distinguished from 
the people. is not to be construed with ‘ina*' but with This 

last verb Ewald takes in the strict sense of causing to remember, or recall- 
ing to mind ; most other writers in the secondary but more usual sense of 
mentioning. According to Cocceius, the Judah of this verse is the noithern 
part of Europe, m which the Beformation was successfully established, and 
%vhich holds the same relative position with respect to the unreformed 
regions, that Judea occupied in reference to Egypt. 

18. Li that day the) e shall he Jiie cities in the land of Egypt speaking the 
lip (i.e. language) of Canaan, and sueaiing to Jehovah of hosts. The city 
of dest) iicti on tdiall he said to one (i.e. shall one be called). In that day, 
according to prophetic usage, is a somewhat indefinite expression, and may 
either mean dm my or after the distresses just desciibed. Canaan is here 
put for the land of Canaan (as in Exod. xv. 15), and the language of Canaan 
for the Hebrew^ language, not because it was the language of the old Canaan- 
ites, but because it was spoken in the land which they once occupied. 
Some of the later wi iters understand what is here said, strictly as denoting 
an actual prevalence of the Hebrew language, while others take it as a 
strong expression for such intimate union, social, commercial, and political, 
as would seem to imply a community of language. The older writers veiy 
generally apply the terms to religious union and communion. Calvin ex- 
plains lip or language as a figure for confession or profession, and the speak- 
ing of the language of Canaan for a public profession of the true religion. 
Yitringa gains the same end by a reference to the phrase speaking the same 
things, used in the New Testament to signify conformity of feeling and 
opinion. (See 1 Cor. i. 10.) He also admits the possibility of allusion to 
the dialect of saints or believers, as distinguished from that of the world, 
and to the study of the literal Hebrew as promoted by the spread of tho 
true religion. Cocceius and some others understand directly by the use of 
the language of Canaan, the study of the Bible, or rather the reception and 
promulgation of its doctrines. The simplest interpretation of the phrase 
is, that in itself it denotes intimate intercourse and union generally, but 
that the idea of religious unity is here suggested by the context, and espe- 
cially by the following clause. Many interpreters appear to regard the 
phrases siveaiing hy and sweaiing to as perfectly synonymous. The former 
act does certainly imply the recognition of the deity by w’hom one sweais, 
especially if oaths be regarded as they are in Scripture as solemn acts of 
religious worship. But the phrase swearing to conve’^s the additional idea 
of doing homage, and acknowledging a sovereign by sw’earing fealty or 
allegiance to him. This is the only meaning that the words can bear in 
2 Chron, xv. 14, and in Isa. xlv. 23 the two phrases seem to be very clearly 
distinguished. The distinction intended in Zepb, i. 5, is not so clear. 
The act of thus professing the true faith and submitting to the true God is 
ascribed in the verse before us tofve towns or cities. Of this phrase there 
are three distinct interpretations. Gesenius, Ewald, Hnobel, and others, 
understand five as a round or indefinite number, meaning few’ or many, and 
derived either firom Egyptian usage (Gen. xliii. 34 ; xlv. 22 ; xlvii. 2), or 
from the practice of counting on the fingers. Thus understood, the sense 
is simply that a number of cities shall do so and so. Another class of 
writers understand the words strictly as denoting five, and neither more 
nor less. The five cities meant are supposed by Yitringa to be Heliopolis, 
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Memphis, Sais, Bubastis, Alexandria ; by Clericus, Migdol, Tahpanhes, 
Memphis, Heliopolis, and one in Pathros, probably No-ammon or Diospolis ; 
by Hitzig the same, except the last, for which he substitutes Leontopolis ; 
by Hendewerk, the five cities of the Philistines, which he supposes to be 
here considered as belonging to Egypt. Among the five cities perhaps 
referred to, Barnes includes Path) os or Thehais, which was not a city at 
all. A third interpretation understands the "words as expressive not of 
absolute number but proportion ; five out of the twenty thousand cities 
which Herodotus says Egypt contained ; or out of the one thousand which 
Calvin thinks a more reasonable estimate ; or five out of ten, i. e. one half; 
or five out of six, which is Calvings own interpretation. The objection to 
the first or indefinite construction is the \vant of any clear example of this 
number being used m that way without something in the context to afford 
a standard of comparison. (See Lev. xxvi. 8, 1 Cor. xiv. 19 ) The objec- 
tion to the second or absolute construction is the impossibility of fixing 
certainly what five are meant, or of tracing the fulfilment of so definite a 
prophecy, or even of ascertaining from the context any reason why just five 
should be distinguished in this manner. Of the third clasps or relative con- 
structions, that of Calvin is to be preferred, because the others arbitrarily 
assume a standard of comparison (twenty thousand, ten thousand, ten, &c.), 
whereas this hypothesis finds it in the verse itself, professing the trae 
religion to one rejecting it. Most of the other interpretations understand 
the one to be included in the five, as if he had said one of them. As 
admits either of these senses, or lather applications, the question must de- 
pend upon the meaning given to the rest of the clause. Even on Calvin’s 
hypothesis, however, the p)roportion indicated need not be taken with mathe- 
matical precision. What appears to be meant is that five- sixths, i. e. a 
very large proportion, shall profess the true religion, while the remaining 
sixth persists in unbelief. It shall he said to one, i. e. one shall be addi'essed 
as follows, or called by the following name. This periphrasis is common 
in Isaiah, but is never applied, as Gesenius observes, to the actual appella- 
tion, but always to a description or symbolical title (See Isa. iv. 3, Ixi. 6, 
Ixii. 4.) This may be urged as an argument against the explanation of Dinn 
as a proper name. The Hebre.'W form is retained in the Complutensian text 
of the Septuagint by Theodotion andAquila (’Aglg), by the Peshito 

(*DD3cti), and by Luther (Lheres). Sixteeen manuscripts and several edi- 
tions read Dinn, and this is adopted as the true text by most of the modem 
writers. It is also supposed to be confirmed by the Greek form 
above quoted. Jerome compaies it with a potsherd, and refers to the 
town which the Greeks called ’ Oorr^cczJj/Tj (i.e. earthen). Others suppose 
an allusion to Tahpanhes, the brick-kilns of which are mentioned, Jer. xliii. 9* 
Gesenius, in his Commentary, derives the meaning of the name from the 

Arabic and renders it deliverance (Errettung). E wald, with reference 

to the same root, renders it fortune or happiness (Gluckstadt). But most 
of those who adopt this reading give to 0*111 the sense of sun, which it has 
in several places (Judges viii. 13, xiv. 18 ; Job ix. 7), and regard the whole 
phrase as equivalent to the Hebrew Bethshemesh (dwelling of the sun), and 
the Greek Heliopolis (city of the sun), the name of a famous town of Lower 
Egypt, in the Heliopolitan Nome, so called horn it. In this nome, Onias, 
a fugitive priest from Palestine, about 150 years before Christ, prevailed 
upon Ptolemy Philometor to erect a temple for the Jews of Egypt, an event 
which some suppose to be predicted here. The exact site of this temple, 
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althongli in the nome just mentioned, Avas at Lcontopolis (or city of the 
lion), and this name also has been found by some interpreters in the pre- 
diction. J. D. llichaelis and Dathe, following a suggestion made by Iken, 

identify the common reading Dnn with the Arabic But this has 

been sheTO by later writers to be merely a poetical epithet of the lion, 
denoting its voracity. Eosenmuller, in his largei Scholia, agrees with Hezel 
in esplamiag from the S}Tiac analogy as signifying safety or salvation. 
But Gresenius has shewn that there is no such Syriac word, and that the 
Syriac writers quoted merely give conjectural explanations of the Hebrew^ 
word before us, Eosenmuller, therefore, in the Compendium of his Scholia, 
adopts Gesenius’s interpretation given above, while Gesenius himself, in 
his Thesauras, adopts that of Vitringa and the Yulgaie (civitas solis). This 
is also given by Hitzig, who identifies D’in the sun wuth a scab (Deut. 
xxviii. 27), the disk of the former being so called on account of its scratched, 
scraped, or smooth appearance, an etymological deduction of wEich Umbreit 
gravely signifies his approbation. All the interpretations which have now 
been mentioned either depart from the common text, or explain it by some 
forced or foreign analogy. If, however, we proceed upon the only safe 
principle of adhering to the common text and to Hebrew usage, without the 
strongest reasons for abandoning either or both, no explanation of the name 
can be so satisfactory as that given by Calvin (civitas desolationis) and the 
English Version (city of destruction). It is very remarkable that both the 
readings (D*irt and Din ^ appear to be combined in the Chaldee Paraphrase : 

the city of Bethshemesh (b e. Heliopolis), w^hich is to be destroyed.” This 
would seem to imply that the text or the meaning of the word was aheady 
doubtful and disputed at tbe date of that old Version. It has been objected 
to the common reading and the sense just put upon it, that a threatening of 
destruction would here bo out of jilace. But on Calvin’s hypothesis, there 
is a promise of salvation to five- sixths. It is also a favourite idea with some 
writers, that the text wns corrupted by the Jews of Palestine, in order to 
conveH w^hat seemed at least to he an explicit prediction of the temple of 
Onias into a threatening of its destruction. To the same source some 
ascribe the reading Dinn w'hich is found in a few manuscripts. On the 
other hand, the common text of the Beptuagmt Version has acsbiz (p^^'H), 
which is supposed to have been introduced (from chap. i. 26) by the 
Egyptian Jews m order to put honour on their temple. Even this, how- 
ever, is pressed into the seiwice of other hypotheses by Iken, w'ho identifies 
ccffsdsz with an Arabic word used by the poets iu describing the apjiearance 
of a lion, and by Le Moyne, who argues from Mai. iu. 20, that and 
npIV were ajiplied to the sun. Thus the same blunder of the Seventy is 
made to prove that the Hebrew’ word means Hehopolis and Leontopolis. 
Hitzig, as we have seen aheady, looks upon this whole passage from the 
sixteenth verse as a fabrication of Onias, intended to facilitate the rearing 
of his temple. But in that case he would surely have made it more explicit, 
or at least have prevented its conversion into an anathema against himself. 
It is not even true that he interpreted this clause as pointing out the place 
for the erection, as alleged by Lowth and others after him. Josephus 
merely says that he appealed to the prediction of an altar to Jehovah in the 
land of Egypt, which wmuld hardly have contented him if he had understood 
the verse before us as expressly naming either Heliopolis or Leontopolis. 
These facts, when taken in connection with the usage of ^ already 
stated, make it altogether probable that Dipn is not a proper name, but 
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a descriptive and prophetic title, meaning (in accordance with the constant 
usage of the verb Din) the city of destruction, Kimchi, who puts this sense 
upon the words, but is puzzled by the threatening against one of the five 
towns, as he supposes it to be, absurdly makes the words to mean that the 
five cities would be so devoted to the true religion that if either of them 
should apostatise the others would destroy it. Scarcely more natural is the 
explanation of the words by Junius and Tremellius, as meaning a city almost 
destroyed, or saved horn destruction. Schmidius more ingeniously evades 
the difficulty by taking Din m an active sense, a city of destruction^ i.e, to 
its enemies or those of the true religion. Both the hypotheses last men- 
tioned give to nn^ the distiibutive sense of each oi every one, which it 
sometimes derives from repetition or context. (See Ezek. i. 6), Hende- 
werk, who supposes the five towns of the Philistines to bo meant, under- 
stands this as a prophecy that one of them (Ashdod) should be destroyed, 
but afterwards rebuilt, with an allusion to the derivation of the name from 
to destroy. But' of all the explanations of the common text, the 
simplest is the one proposed by Calvin, which supposes the whole verse to 
mean that for one town which shall perish m its unbelief, five shall profess 
the true faith and swear fealty to Jehovah The simplicity of this inter- 
pretation, and its strict agreement with a general tenor of the passage as a 
prophetic picture of great changes in the State of Egypt, servo at the same 
time to commend the common reading as the true one. By the five cities 
Cocceius understands the five States in which the Ecformation was per- 
manently established (Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and 
northern Germany), and by desolation or dest'i notion 'wh.'eX they subsequently 
suffered by war and otherwise from the popish powers. 

19. In that day there shall he an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the land 
of Egypt, and a pillar at (or near) its border to Jehovah. It has been dis- 
puted whether we are here to understand an altar for sacrifice, or an altar 
to servo as a memorial (Josh. xxii. 26, 27). It has also been disputed 
whether the prohibition of altars and consecrated pillars (Lev. xxvi. 1 ; 
Dent. xii. 5, xvi. 22) was apphcable only to the Jews or to Palestine, leav- 
ing foreign Jews or proselytes at liberty to rear these sacred structures as 
the Patriarchs did of old (Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxv. 14). The necessity of 
answering these questions is removed by a just view of the passage, as pre- 
dicting the prevalence of the true religion and the practice of its rites, in 
language borrowed from the Mosaic or rather from the patriarchal institu- 
tions. As we might now speak of a missionary pitching his tent at Hebron 
or at Shechem, without intending to describe the precise form of his habita- 
tion, so the Prophet represents the converts to be the true faith as erecting 
an altar and a pillar to the Lord in Egypt, as Abraham and Jacob did of 
old in Canaan. A still more exact illustration is afforded by the frequent 
use among ourselves of the word altar to denote the practice of devotion, 
especially in families. There is a double ]Dropriety and beauty in the use 
of the word because while it instantly recalls to mind the patriarchal 

practice, it is at the same time finely descriptive of the obelisk, an object so 
characteristic of Egypt that it may be regarded as its emblem. Both the 
obelisk and the patriarchal pillar, being never in the human form, are to he 
carefully distinguished from statues or images, although the latter word is 
sometimes used to represent the Hebrew one in the English Version (see 
2 Kings hi. 2, x. 26 ; Micah v. IS). Those explanations of the verse 
which suppose the altar and the pillar, or the centre and the border of the 
land, to he contrasted, are equally at variance with good taste and the usage 
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of tlie language, ■whicH continually separates in parallel clauses, words 
and things which the reader is expected to combine. See an example of 
this usage in the sixth verse of the preceding chapter. As the wintering of 
the beasts and the summering of the birds are there intended to denote the 
' presence of both beasts and birds throughout the year, so here the altar in 
the midst of the land, and the pillar at its border, denote altars and pillars 
through its whole extent. This is much more natural than Ewald’s suppo- 
sition that the words are expressive of a gradual progress or extension of 
the truth. 

20. And it shall he for a sign and for a tesUmony to Jehovah of hosts in 
the land of Egypt, that they shall cry to Jehovah from the presence of oppres- 
sors, and he will send them a deliverer and a mighty one, and save them. 
The older writers for the most part construe njnj with what goes before : 

and it (or they) shall be,” &c. In that case we must either suppose an 
enallage of gender (so as to make niVD the subject of the verb), or an 
enallage of number (so as to construe it with both the nouns), or else 
refer it to the remoter antecedent HITD. Any of these constructions would 
be admissible if absolutely necessary ; but in the case before us they are all 
superseded by a simpler one now commonly adopted. This refers not 
at all to what precedes but to what follows, taking in its proper sense of 
or/, that. This shall be a sign and a witness to {i, e. with respect to, in 
behalf of) Jehovah in the land of Egypt, viz. that ^hen they cry,” &c. 
He will afford a providential testimony in behalf of his own bemg, pre- 
sence, and supremacy, by saving those who cry to him. Those who refer 
to what goes before, either take the other verbs in the past tense (a 
sign and a testimony that they cried), which is entirely arbitrary, or give 
to its usual sense of for, because (for they shall cry), in which case the 
connection is not obvious between their crying and the altar’s being a 
sign and witness for Jehovah, Even then, however, we may understand 
the Prophet to mean that when they cry at the altar of Jehovah, he will 
answer and deliver them, and thus the altar wiU bear witness to him. But 
as nothing is^ said of crying at the altar, the other construction is to be 
preferred, which makes the hearing of their prayers, and their deliverance 
from suffering, the sign and witness in behalf of Jehovah. may be 
either an adjective meaning great, or the participle of to strive, espe- 
cially at law, and then to plead the cause or take the part of any one, the 
participle of which might well be used to signify an advocate, patron, or 
defender, Calvin and others, adopting the former explanation ot the word 
(salvatorem et prineipem), apply it to Christ. Vitringa, laying stress upon 
the word as meaning great, regards it as a proof that the dohverer here 
mentioned was Alexander the Great, or his Egyptian successor Ptqlemy, 
also called the Great, and, by a singular coincidence, Soter or the Saviour. 
The whole force of this ingenious combination lies in the explanation of 
as an adjective. It cannot, therefore, be consistently maintained by those 
who adopt the other supposition, as Henderson does. Barnes also weakens 
the argument in favour of Yitringa’s exposition by exchanging great for 
pow^ful. l^e other explanation of as a participle is found in all the 
ancient versions, and is adopted by most modern writers. It is also 
favoured by the fact that the adjective is usually written when not in pause, 
although ^some cases of the other pointing do occur {c.g, Gen. xxxvi. 7 ; 
Joshua xi. 4), and Hitzig thinks the form here sufficiently accounted for 
by the accompanying accent. As to the application of the term in either 
case, besides that adopted by Yitringa and others, may be mentioned the 
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rabbinical opinion that it means the angel who destroyed Sennacherib’s 
army, and the opinion of some modern writers that it denotes Psammetichns. 
A name, which admits of being plausibly applied to things so far apart and 
unlike, may safely be regarded as generic in its import. Even if the lan- 
guage of this verse by itself might seem to point to a particular deliverer, 
the comprehensive language of the context would forbid its reference to any 
such exclusively. If, as we have seen reason to believe, the chapter is a 
prophecy, not of a single event, but of a great progressive change to be 
wrought m the condition of Egypt by the mtroduction of the true rehgion, 
the promise of the verse before us must be, that when they ciied God would 
send them a deliverer, a promise verified not once hut often, not by Ptolemy 
or Alexander only, but by others, and in the highest sense by Christ him- 
self. The assertion, that the meaning of the prophecy was exhausted by 
events before the advent, is as easily contradicted as advanced. It is ad- 
mitted that the rise of Alexander’s power was contemporaneous with a great 
increase of Jewish population and Jewish influence in Egypt, and also with 
a great improvement in the social and political condition of the people. 
This was still more remarkably the case when Christianity w^as introduced, 
and who shall say what is yet to be witnessed and experienced in Egypt 
under the influence of the same Gospel ‘? In the language of this verse 
there is an obvious allusion to the fiequent statement in the book of Judges, 
that the people cried to God, and he raised them up deliverers who saved 
them from their oppressors (Judges ii. 16, lii. 9, &c.). Cocceius applies 
these terms to the various dclivcreis who were raised up to free the 
Beformed Church from its enemies. 

21. And Jehovah shall le known to Egypt ^ and Egypt (or the Egyptians) 
shall know Jehovah in that day^ and shall berve {with) sacrifice and ofiering^ 
and shall vow a vow to Jehovah^ and perform it. This is not the predic- 
tion of a new event, but a repetition in another form of the preceding 
promise. The first clause may be understood as containing an emphatic 
repetition, or may be taken in a reflexive sense as mcanmg he shall 
make himself known, in which case each of the parties is the subject of an 
active verb. The second clause is still but another variation of the same 
idea. What is first described as the knowledge of the true God, is after- 
wards represented as his service, the expressions being borrowed from the 
ancient ritual. If the last clause be literally understood, we must either 
regard it as an unfounded expectation of the Prophet which was never ful- 
filled, or suppose that it relates to an express violation of the law of Moses, 
or assume that the ancient rites and forms are hereafter to be re-established. 
On the other hand, the figurative explanation is in perfect agreement with 
the usage of both testaments, and with the tenor of the prophecy itself. 
Bloody and unbloody sacrifice is here combined with vow^s, in order to 
express the totality of ritual services as a figure for those of a more spiri- 
tual nature. The express mention of the Egyptians themselves as worship- 
ping Jehovah, shews that they are also meant in the preceding verse, and 
not, as Hitzig imagines, the Jews resident in Egypt, whose example and 
e|:perience of God’s favour were to be the means of bringing those around 
them to the knowdedge and reception of the truth. Gesenius explains 
to be a synonyme of and makes it govern the noun directly in 
the sense of performing or offering sacrifice, &c. Hitzig adopts the same 
construction, and moreover makes this use of symptomatic of a later 
writer, Hendewerk justly condemns this reasoning as exceedingly unfair, 
when the common acceptation of the term gives a perfectly good sense, and 
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the absolute use of in the sense of serving God occurs elsewhere (Job 
xsxvi. 11), and the same ellipsis in this very chapter (yer. 23). 

22. And Jehovah shall smite Er^ypt {or the Ef/yptians), smitiny and 
healing^ and they shall letinn unto Jehovah, and he shall he entieafed 
of them , and shall heal them. Heie again the second clause contains no 
advance upon the first, and the whole yeise no advance upon the foregoing 
context, but an iteration of the same idea in another form. This verse may 
indeed be regarded as a recapitulation of the w^hoie preceding piophecy, 
consisting as it does of an extended threatening (vers. 1-17), followed by an 
ample promise (vers. 18-21). As if he had said, Thus will God smite Egypt 
and then heal it. That great heathen power, with respect to which the 
Jew's so often sinned both by undue confidence and undue dread, w'as to be 
broken and reduced : but in exchange for this political decline, and partly 
as a consequence of it, the Egjqitians should expeiiencc benefits far greater 
than they ever before knew. Thus would Jehovah smite and heal, or smite 
but so as afterwaids to heal, w^hich seems to be the force of the redupheated 
verb. (See Ewuild, § 540.) The meaning is not simply that the stroke 
should be follo'wcd by heahng, nor is it simply that the stroke should itself 
possess a healing mtuo ; but both ideas seem to bo included. Eetuining 
to J ehovah is a common figure for repentance and conversion , even m refer- 
ence to the heathen. (See Psalm xxii. 28 ) 

23. In that day there shall he a highway from Egypt to Assyria, and 
Assyria shall come into Egypt and Egypt %nto Assyria, and Egypt (or 
the Egyptians) shall serve with Assyria. No translation will convey 
the precise form of the original, in which the ancestral names DnVD and 

are put not only for their descendants, but for the countries which they 
occupied. Thus in one clause we read of coming into DnTO, while in the 
next the same name is construed with a plural verb. No one, it is probable, 
has ever yet maintamud that a road was literally opened between Egypt 
and Assyria, or that Isaiah expected it. Ail classes of interpreters agree 
that the opening of the highway is a figure for easy, free, and intimate com- 
munication. This unanimous admission of a metaphor m this place not only 
shews that the same mode of interpretation is admissible in the other parts of 
the same prophecy, but makes it highly probable that what is said of altars 
and sacrifices is to he likewise so understood. The Chaldee Paraphrast alone 
seems to have understood the second clause as having reference to hostile 
communication. Some understand it as relating only to commercial inter- 
course ; others confine it to religious union. But the same thing is true here 
and in ver, 18, that while the language itself denotes intimate connection and 
free mtercouise in general, the contest renders the idea of spiritual union 
prominent. The last clause admits of two constructioDS, one of wEich 
regards as the objective paiticle, and understands the clause to mean that 
the Egyptians shall serve the Assyrians the other makes 71^ a preposition, 
and explains the clause to mean that the Erpjptians shall serve (God) with 
the Assyrians. In favour of the fii‘st is the constant usage of with 
(Gen. xiv. 4, xxvui. 40, sxxi. 6; Exod. xiv. 12, &e.), and the unanimous 
agreement of the ancient veisions. But the sense thus yielded is at vari- 
ance with the context, w^hat precedes and follows being clearly expressive of 
a union so complete and equal as to exclude the idea of subjection or 
superiority. Some have attempted to evade this difficulty by attaching to 
*1^1? the sense of serving by benevolence (Gal. v. 18), or of simply treating 
with respect or reverence. But even if this explanation of the word were 
justified by usage, why should this difibrence be confined to one party 
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instead of being mntualj especially when what precedes and follows so em- 
phatically expresses the idea of reciprocity ? In faTOur of the other con- 
struction IS the constant use of to denote the service of Jehovah, and 
the omission of the divine name after it, not only m Job xxxvi. 11, but in 
ver. 21 of this very chapter. For although the latter place admits, as we have 
seen, of two interpretations, the very fact that the elliptical construction is 
appropriate in both, and that no other sense but that of serving God is equally 
appropriate to both, would seem to be decisive m favom* of this sense and 
this construction as the true one. Some understand the clause to mean 
that the Egyptians should serve wuth the Assyrians in the same army, 
under the same leader, viz., Alexander the great or his successors. But 
is nowhere absolutely used, if at all, in this modern military sense, 
which IS moreover wholly inadmissible in ver. 21. The sense of serving 
God together is adopted by Luther and all the later German vnuters except 
Hitzig who agrees with Cocceius and the ancient versions. Some remove 
the ambiguity by supplying the ellipsis, others by giving a specilic meaning 
to the verb, as Lowth (worship), and Ewald (hulcTigen). 

24. In that day shall ls)ael he a ihiid uith lespect to Egypt and 

Assyria^ a blessing in the midst of the ea)th. The meaning obviously is 
that Israel should be one of thee, or a party to a triple union. there- 
fore docs not agree with considered as a feminine noun, because in- 

tended to denote not the country but the nation. This explanation, the one 
suggested by Gesenius, is directly contrary to usage, which makes countries 
feminine, and nations masculine, as stated by Gesemus himself in his com- 
ment on the next verse. Nor is it necessary to suppose a reference to H’lV 
or any other noun understood. As the fractional numerals are all abstract 
nouns, the feminine form of the ordinals is employed exclusively for their 
representation.” (Nordheimer, § 627. Compare Gesenius, § 96.) The 
word therefore means a third part, or one equal part out of three. The idea 
meant to be conveyed, however, is not, as Cocceius supposes, merely that 
of equality in magnitude or power, but also that of intimate conjunction, as 
in the preceding verse. Blessings here used in a comprehensive sense, as 
denoting at the same time a source of blessing, a means of blessing, and an 
object to be blessed. Luther supplies a preposition before it and a relative 
after it (though the blessing which is in the midst of the earth) Knobcl 
simply supplies the verb of existence (blessing shall be in the midst, &c.). 
The simplest construction is to put it in apposition with or 

a blessing in the midst of the earth, which is equivalent to saying, as a 
blessing, or (as Ewald has ii) for a blessing m the midst of the earth. The 
restricted sense of land, whether understood to mean the land of Israel or 
the land of the three united powers, now reckoned as one, is not only arbi- 
trary, %. e. assumed without necessit}", but greatly impau'S the strength of 
the expressions. 

25. Which Jehovah of hosts has blessed {pi with which Jehovah of hosts 
has blessed it) saying, Blessed be my people Egypt, and the work of my 
hands Assyria, and my heritage (or peculiar people) Israel. The perfect 
union of the thi’ee great powers in the service of God and the enjopnent of 
his favoui* is now expressed by a solemn benediction on the three, in -which 
language commonly applied to Israel exclusively is extended to Egypt and 
Assyria. The force of the expressions would be much enhanced by the 
habitual associations of a Jewish reader. It arises very much from the 
surprise excited by the unexpected termination of the clauses. Instead of 
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Blessed he iny people Israel, tlie formula is blessed he my people Eyypt, That 
the woik oj my hands does not meiely mean my oeatine, or a creature 
perfectly at my disposal, but my creature in a special and a spiiitual sense, 
the same in which God is said to be the maker or founder of Israel (Dent, 
xxxii. 6 ; Isa xlni. 6, 7), is evident from this consideration, that the clause 
would otherwise say nothing peculiar or distinctive of Assyria, as those 
before and after it do of Eg^^it and Israel. Some wiiters understand the 
last clause as still making a distinction in favour of Israel, as if he had 
said, Egypt is indeed my people and Assjuia my handiwork, but Isiael 
after all and alone is my inheritance The objections to this interpretation 
are, first, that it is wholly arbitrary; that is, it assumes a peculiar emphasis 
in the word inhe) itance which neither usage nor the context warrants ; and 
secondly, that it contradicts or makes unmeaning the vaiied and reiterated 
forms of speech by w^hich the Prophet had before expressed the ideas of 
equahty and union. Where his very object seems to be to represent the 
three united powders as absolutely one m privilege, it cannot be supposed 
that he would wmd up by saving that they are not absolutely equal after 
all. Much less is such a meaning to be put upon his words when there 
IS nothing m the words themselves to require or even authorize it. The 
collect view of the verse seems to be this : In order to express once more and 
in the most emphatic manner the admission of Egypt and Assjua to the 
privileges of tlie chosen people, he selects three titles commonly bestowed 
upon the latter exclusively, to wit, God's 'people, the loorh of his hands, and 
his inheritance, and these three he distributes to the three united po vers 
without discrimination or invidious distinction. If this view of the matter 
be correct, the meanmg of the whole will be distorted by attaching any 
undue emphasis to the concluding words. As to the appheation of the 
prophecy, there aic three distinct opinions. One is that the Prophet hero 
anticipates a state of peace and international communion between Egypt, 
Isiaol, and Assjuia in ins own times, which may or may not have been 
actually realized. Another is that he predicts what actually did take place 
under the reign of Alexander and the tw'o great powers that supceeded him, 
viz, the Graeco- Syrian and Egyptian monarchies, by w^hich the true reli- 
gion was protected and d ffused, and the way prepared for the preaching of 
the gospel. A third is that Egypt and Assyria are hero named as the tw^o 
great heathen powers known to die Jews, w^hose country lay between them, 
and was often the scene, if not the subject, of their contests, so that for 
ages they were commonly in league with the one against the other. To 
describe these two great belligerent powers as at peace with Israel and one 
another, was not only to foretell a most surprising revolution in the state 
of the world, but to intimate at least a future change in the relation of 
the Jews and Gentiles. When ho goes still further and describes these 
representatives of heathenism as received into the covenant, and sharing 
with the church of God its most distinctive titles, we have one of the clearest 
and most striking predictions of the calling of the Gentiles that the word of 
God contains. One advantage of this exposition is, that while it thus extends 
and elevates the scope of the prediction, it retuns unaltered w^hatever there 
may be of more specific prophecy or of coincidence with history. 1£ Alex- 
ander is referred to, and the spread of Judaism under him and his succes- 
sors,* with the general pacification of the world and progress of refinendent, 
these are so many masterly strokes added to the great prophetic picture ; 
but they cannot be extracted from it and made to constitute a picture by 
themselves. As to the construction of the first clause, it may be observed 
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that most writers refer the relative pronoun to or give the sense 
of Jor, because, but Ewald and Knobel make the antecedent, the bleys- 
ing wherewith God has blessed it, as in Deut. xii. 7, xv. 14. In either 
case, the suffix bin refers not to as a masculine, because denoting 
people, but to Eg;y^pt, Assyria, and Israel, considered as a single nation. 
The preterite foim of the verb has reference to the benediction as preced- 
ing and occasioning the union just before described. When Egypt, Assyria, 
and Israel are thus united, it will be because God has ahenchj blessed them, 
saijing, &c There is therefore no necessity or ground for an arbitrary 
change of the preterite into a future, nor even for evading an exact transla- 
tion by the substitution of the present form. How far the early Jews 
were below the genuine spirit of the Prophecies, may be gathered from 
the fact that both the Septuagint and Targum make this a promise to 
Ibrael exclusively, Assyiua and Egypt being mentioned merely as the places 
where they had experienced afdiction. 


CHAPTEE XX. 

About the time of the Assyrian attack on Ashdod, the Prophet is directed 
to walk naked and barefoot, as a sign of the defeat and captivity of the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians who were at xvar with Assyria. The first verse fixes 
the date of this symbolical transaction; the second contains the divine com- 
mand and the record of its execution ; the third and fourth explain the 
meaning of the symbol ; the fifth and sixth predict its effect, or rather that 
of the event which it prefigured. The questions which have been raised, 
as to the date of the composition and the fulfilment of the prophecy, will 
be most conveniently considered in the course of the detailed interpretation. 
It may be added here, however, that Cocceius, with all other interpreters, 
applies this chapter to the hteral Egypt, but instead of admitting any in- 
consistency between this hypothesis and that which supposes chap. xix. to 
relate to the, mystical Egypt, he ingeniously converts the juxtaposition into 
an argument for his own opinion, by allegmg that the chapter now beforo 
us was added for the very purpose of shewing that the foregoing promises 
and threatenings did not belong to the literal Egypt. 

1. In the year o/Tartals coming to Ashdod, in Sargon king of Assyria's 
sending him {i. e. when Sargon, king of Assyria, sent him), and he fought 
with Ashdod (i e, besieged it) and took it. Ashdod was one of the five 
cities of the Philistines (Josh. xi. 22, xv. 46, 1 Sam. v. 1), considered on 
account of its strong fortifications (from which its name is supposed to be 
derived) the key of Egypt, and therefore frequently attacked in the wars 
between Eg^^pt and Assyria. According to Herodotus, Psammetiehus 
besieged it twenty-nine years. This, if not an exaggeration, is the longest 
siege in history, and probably took place after what is here recorded, in order 
to recover Ashdod from Assyria. Its site is marked by a village still called 
Esdud (Eobinson’s Palestine, ii. 368.) The name of Sargon nowhere else 
occurs. Tartan appears again as a general under Sennacherib (2 Kings 
xviii. 17). From this Usher, Grotms, Lowth, and Boederlein infer that 
Sargon and Sennacherib are one and the same person. According to Jerome, 
this king had seven names ; according to Kimchi and the Talmud, eight. 
This looks very much like a Jewish figment designed to render the alleged 
identity more probable. Marsham and J. D. Michaelis identify Sargon with 
Esarbaddon; Sanctius, Yitringa, andEichhom, with Shalmaneser. All these 
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suppositions are less probable than the obvious one, that Sargon was a 
king of Assyria mentioned only here, because his reign was very short, and 
this was the only occurrence that brought him into contact with the Jews. 
That he was not the immediate successor of Sennacherib, is clear from 
chap, xxxvii. 38, and from the fact which seems to be implied in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 21, that Tartan perished in the great catastrophe. The most 
plausible hypothesis, and that now commonly adopted, is, that he reigned 
tliree or four years Ibetween Shalmaneser and Sennacherib (according to 
Knobel’s computation, from 718 to 715 b.o.). It is said indeed in one of 
the Apocryphal books (Tob. i. 15) that Sennacherib was the son of Enc- 
messar {i,e, Shalmaneser) ; but even allowing more weight to this authority 
than it deserves, Sargon may have been an elder brother. In the Vatican 
text of the Septuaguit this name is written Xom, m the Complutensian 
Na^vct, by Aq^uila and Theodotion The immediate succession of 

these two kings readily accounts for Tartan’s being named as an officer of 
both, as Yitringa observes that Abner served under Saul and Ishbosheth, 
and Benaiah under David and Solomon. So the Duke of Wellington, in 
our day, has served under four successive sovereigns. Nothing, therefore, 
can be proved in this way as to the identity of Sargon and Sennacherib. 
Hendewerk even questions the propriety of inferring that they reigned in 
immediate succession, on the ground that Tartan , like Bahshakeh and Bah- 
sen IS (2 I^ings xviii. 17), was not a proper name but an official title. 
Hendewerk himself, however, acquiesces in the common chronological 
hypothesis, although he questions this mode of proving it. The name 
Tartan is written in the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint in the 

Vatican Tavd^av. Here, as in chap, vi. 1, it is disputed whether in the 
year of Tat tan's coming means before or after that occurrence. The truth 
is, it means neither, but leaves that question undetermined, or at most to 
be determined by the context. Those who refer the last two verses of 
the chapter to the Philistines, and suppose the prophecy to have been in- 
tended to forewarn them of the issue of the siege of Ashdod, and of the 
folly of relying on Egyptian or Ethiopian aid against Assyria, must of 
course assume that this symbolical transaction took place before the arrival 
of Tartan, or at least before the end of the siege. Those, on the other 
hand, who suppose it to refer to the Jews themselves, find it more natural 
to assume that the prophecy was uttered after the fall of Ashdod. In this 
case, the recording of the prophecy may have been contemporaneous wdth 
its publication. In the other case, we must suppose it to have been re- 
duced to writing after the event. Here, as in chap. vii. 1-16, Gesenius 
infers from the use of the third person, that the chapter was not written 
by Isaiah himself, but by a scribe or amanuensis. Here too, as in chap, 
vii. 1, Ewald regards the last clause as a parenthetical anticipation, and 
the next verse as continuing the narrative directly. As if he had said, 

In the year that Tartan came to Ashdod (which he besieged and finally 
took), at that time,” &c. But this supposition is at least unnecessary. 
On the change of construction from the infinitive to the future, and the 
collocation of the subject and the object in the first clause, vide supra, 
chap. V. 24. 

2. At that time spake Jehovah by the hand of Isaiah the son of Amo^e, 
saying, Go, and thou shalt open (i,e, loose) the sackcloth from upon thy 
hins, and thy shoe thou shalt pull off from upon thy foot. And lie did so, 
going naked and barefoot, Maimonides, Edmchi, Staudlin, and Hende- 
werk, suppose this to have been done merely in vision. This supposition 
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is not altogctlicr aibitrary, t.e. without any intimation in the text, but is 
rendered more improbable by the expression that he did w, as well as by 
the statement in the next verse, that the act required was to bo a sign or 
symbol to the spectators, which certainly implies that it was really exhi- 
bited. This supposition of an ideal exposure seems to have been resorted 
to, in order to avoid the conclusion that the Prophet really appeared before 
the people in a state of nudity. It is commonly agreed, however, that 
this was not the case. The -word naked is used to express partial denuda- 
tion m all languages. The examples quoted by Yitringa from Seneca, 
Suetonius, and Aurelius Yictor, have been copied or refeired to by most 
later writers. As biblical examples, may be cited 1 Sam. xix. 24, 2 Sam. 
VI. 20, Amos ii. IG, John xxi. 7. In the case before us wo may either 
suppose that the Pi-^ was an upper garment which he throw entirely off, or 
an inner garment which opened by ungirding it, or a girdle itself \vhich he 
loosened and perhaps removed. Sackcloth was a common mourning dress, 
and some suppose that Isaiah was now w^earing it in token of his grief for 
the exile of the ten tribes (Kimchi, Lightfoot). Others understand it as 
an official or ascetic dress worn by the prophets (Zech. xiii. 4), as for in- 
stance by Elijah (2 Kings i. 8), and by John the Baptist (Matt. hi. 4). 
Others again suppose that it is mentioned as a cheap coarse dress worn by 
the Prophet in common with the humbler class of the people. The name 
P^ appears to have reference merely to the coarseness of the texture ; but 
the cloth would seem to have been usually made of hair, and, in later 
times at least, of a black colour (Rev. vi. 12), The expression hy the hand 
denotes ministerial agency or intervention, and is often used m reference to 
communications made to the people throufjh the prophets. (Exod. iv. 13; 
1 Sam, XVI. 20 ; Jer. xxxvii. 2.) So in this case the divine communica- 
tion was really addressed to the people, though the words immediately 
ensuing are addressed to the Prophet himself. There is no ground, there- 
fore, for suspecting, with Hendewerk, that the words &o , were inter- 
polated afterwards as an explanatory gloss, or for assuming, with Gesenius, 
that is here used like a corresponding phrase m Arabic to mean before 
or in the j^yesence of, as some suppose it does in 1 Sam. xxi. 14, and Job 
XV. 27. It is not even necessary to suppose that the phrase has exclusive 
reference to the symbolical action. Gill : * ‘ He spoke by him by the sign 
he used according to his order, and he spoke to him to use the sign.” The 
simplest and most nateal solution is, that what was said to the Prophet 
was obviously said through him to the people. Above thirty manuscripts 
and several editions read in the plural, but of course without a change 
of meaning. 

3. And Jehovah said, As my servant Isaiah has gone naked and barefoot 
three years a sign and symbol concerning Egypt and concerning Ethiopia, 
Here begins the divine explanation of the symbolical act before commanded. 
Although the design of this transaction was to draw attention by exciting 
surprise, does not merely mean a wonder, but a portent or extraordi- 
nary premonition. might here be taken in the more specific sense of 
against, but the more general meaning is sufficient, and agrees well with the 
context. Cush has been variously explained to mean a part of Arabia on 
the coast of the Red Sea (Bochart), or this part of Arabia with the oppo- 
site part of Africa (Yitringa) ; but the latest authorities confirm the ancient 
explanation of the word as meaning Ethiopia, In the prophecies belonging 
to the reign of Hezekiah, Egypt and Ethiopia are ffiequently combined, 
cither because they were in close alliance, or because an Ethiopian dynasty 
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then reigned in Uppei Egypt. It has been a question with interpreters 
whether the words tln'ee years are to be connected with what follows or 
what goes before. The Septuagint gives both solutions by repeating rp/a 
£r?j. The Masoretic interpiinction throws the words into the second clause, 
three years a sign, &c. This construction is adopted by some modern writers 
for the purpose of avoiding the conclusion that Isaiah walked naked and bare- 
foot for the space of three years, which is certainly the obvious andp7i???a 
facie meaning of the words. Those who adhere to the Masoretic accents, 
understand the second clause to mean a thee yeais' sign and xvonder, i. e, 
either a sign of something to occur m three years, or to continue three years, 
or a sign for three years of a subsequent event. Those vho connect thee 
yeais with what precedes, either understand the language strictly as denoting 
that the Prophet continued to go naked and barefoot for that space of time, 
or palliate the harshness of this supposition by assuming that he only 
appeared thus when he went abroad, or at certain set times, or occasionally. 
The most improbable hypothesis of all is that of a transposition in the text, 

n*)X for (Gesemus), unless the preference be due to 

that of Lowth, that the oiigmal reading was thee days, or to that of Yitringa, 
that thee days was meant to be supplied by the readejr. On the whole, the 
simplest and most satisfactory solution is that proposed by Hitzig, who sup- 
poses the Prophet to have exposed himself but once m the way described, 
after which he continued to be a sign and wonder for three years, i. e, till 
the fulfilment of the prophecy. This explanation avoids the difficulty as to 
the three years’ exposure, and at the same time adheres to the Masoretic 
interpunction. The three years have been variously understood, — as the 
duration of the siege of Ashdod, as the duration of the exile threatened in 
the next verse, and as the interval which should elapse between the pro- 
phecy and its fulfilment. Of these three hypotheses the second is the least 
probable, while the first and third may be combined. 

4. So shall the lung of Assyna lead the captivity (i. e. the captives) of 
Egypt and the exiles of Ethiopia, young and old, naked and barefoot, with 
thei) buttocks uncovered, the nakedness (or disgiace) of Egypt, This 
verse completes the comparison begun in that before it. is commonly 
applied to flocks and herds, and, like the Latin ago, corresponds both to lead 
and drive in .English. Our language does not furnish two equivalents to 
and as abstract nouns, exile being never used as a collective for 
exiles. The sense of the original is expressed, with a change of form, in 
the English Yersion {the Egyptians p)^i^oneiSy and the Ethiopians captives), 
and by Luther {das gefangene Egypten und veitiiehene Mohrenlaml). The 
phrase is not meant to exclude men in the prime of life because 

already slain in battle (Musculus), but comprehends all ages. It is clear 
from tins verse that Isaiah’s exposure did not prefigure the spoliation of the 
Egyptians (Barnes), hut their personal captivity. It is also clear, horn a 
comparison of the type and antitype, that the nakedness of ver. 2 w^as a par- 
tial one, since captives were not commonly reduced to a state of absolute 
nudity. This is confirmed by the addition of the word barefoot in both 
cases, which would be superfluous if naked had its strictest sense. The 
last clause is separately construed by Ewald : they who are thus uncovered 
are the shame of Egypt. Other interpreters continue the construction from 
the previous clause. is not to be taken in its strict sense, as in appo- 
sition with the phrase before it, hut in its secondary sense of shame or ignv)~ 
miny, with or without a preposition understood. The omission of Ethiopia 
in this last clause is no ground for supposmg it to be interpolated in the other 
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(Hitzig), nor is there an allusion to the greater sensitiveness of the Egyp- 
tians (Vitringa). The omission is, so to speak, an accidental one, i. e. 
without design or meaning Even Hendewerk exclaims against the tasteless 
and unmeaning maxim, that a writer who repeats his own expressions must 
do it with servile exactness, or be suspected of some deep design in the 
omission. Connected as Egypt and Ethiopia were in fact and in the fore- 
going context, either name includes the other. The king of Assyria here 
meant is neither Nebuchadnezzar (Cocceius), nor Esarhaddon, nor Shalma- 
neser, but either Sennacherib or Sargon himself. The modern German 
wiiters suppose this prediction to have been fulfilled in the conquest of No- 
Ammon (/. e, Diospolis or Thebes), mentioned in Nahum iii. 8 as a recent 
event. How long beforehand the prediction was uttered is a question of 
small moment, and one which cannot be decided. There is no ground, 
however, for the supposition that the interval was so short as to convert the 
prophecy into a mere conjecture or an act of sagacious forecast. Equally 
vain are the attempts to determine whether the king of Assyria remained at 
home during the siege of Ashdod, or Tvas then engaged m his attack upon 
Egypt. The chronological hypotheses of Usher, Marsham, and Vitringa, 
all assume that Sargon was identical either with Shalmaneser, Esarhaddon, 
or Sennacherib. is explained by Jarchi as a singular with a super- 

numerary syllable, by Kimchi and Gesenius as an old form of the plural 
absolute, by Ewald as an old form of the plural construct. On the con- 
struction with the following noun, xide supia, chap. i. 4, iii. IG. 

5. And they shall he afraid and ashamed of Ethiopia then expectation ^ 

and of Egypt their boast. This is the effect to be produced by the catas- 
trophe just threatened. Both the Hebrew verbs take P after them, as 
afraid and ashamed take of in English ; but the full sense of is, that 
they shall be confounded, filled with consternation, at the fate of those in 
whom they trusted for deliverance. is that to which they look for help. 
It is used in the same sense Zech. ix. 5. According to Hitzig, tDHD properly 
belongs to but was taken fi'om it to be joined with the interpolated 

^■1^, its place being supplied by the inappropriate word Knobel, 

on the contrary, sees a peculiar beauty in the distinction between Ethiopia, 
to which they merely looked for help, and Egypt, from which they had 
formerly received it, and in which they therefore gloried. The verbs in this 
verse arc indefinite. Some refer them to the Philistines, others to the Jews, 
and a third class to an Egyptian faction in Jerusalem. These are mere 
conjectures, nor can anything more be ascertained from the intentionally 
vague terms of the text. That the words refer to the Phihstines, is inferred 
from the mention of the siege of Ashdod in the fii’st verse. But this is by 
no means a necessary inference, since Ashdod was attacked and taken, not 
as a town of the Phihstines, but as a frontier post of great importance to 
both parties in the war. So far, then, as the Jews were interested in the war 
at all, they were interested in the fate of Ashdod, and the mention of this 
siege as one of the principal events of the campaign is altogether natural. 
In favour of the reference to Judah may be also urged the want of any clear 
example in Isaiah of a prophecy exclusively intended for the warning or 
instruction of a foreign power. In either case, the meaning of the verse is, 
that they who had relied on Egypt and its ally Ethiopia for aid against 
Assyria, whether Jews or Philistines, or both, should be confounded at 
beholding Egypt and Ethiopia themselves subdued. 

6. And the inhabitant of this isle (or coast) shall say in that day. Be- 
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thm (or such) is our expectaUon, uhtlher ue fled foi help, to he 
deliiered from the presence of the king of Assyiia, And how shall ue 
{oil/ selves) escape The disappointment described in the foregoing verse 
is now expressed by those who felt at. The argument is one aforiioii. If 
the protectors were subdued, what must become of the protected The 
pronoun in the last clause is emphatic, as it usually is when not essential to 
the sense. The Hebrew has no exact equivalent m English. Three dis- 
tinct shades or gradations of meaning seem to be clearly marked m usage. 
The iirst is that of land, as opposed to water; the second that of coast, as 
opposed to inland ; the third that of island, as opposed to mainland. 
The last, although commonly expiessed in most translations, is perhaps 
the least frequent of the three. The w^ord here denotes, not Lower 
Egypt, or the Delta of the Nile (Clcncus), but the south-eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean, here called this coast, as Hendev\eik observes, in order 
to distinguish it from that coast, xiz. Ethiopia and Eg}q>t, which had just 
before been mentioned. As to the extent of coimtiy meant to be included, 
nothing of course can bo determined horn the w^ord itself, which is de- 
signedly indefimte. Hitzig, in accordance with his view of the whole pro- 
phecy, restricts the application to the land of the Philistines, as the 
maritime tract in the south-w’-est of Palestine, adjacent to Egypt. Others 
with more probability regard it as denoting Palestme itself, in the large 
modern sense, but with particular reference to Judah. — Tims or such (a 
OUT expectation, i. e. this is the end of it, you see what has become of it, 
you see the fate of that to which we looked for help ; how then 

can we ourselves be dehvered or escape ? See a similar expression, 

2 Kings X. 4. 


CHAPTEE XXL 

As three of the verses of this chapter begin with the word (vers. 
1, 11, 13), it is now commonly supposed to consist of three distinct pro- 
phecies. It is also agreed that the first of these (vers. 1-10) relates to the 
conquest of Babylon by the Medes and Persians ; the second (vers. 11, 12) 
either to Edom, or the Aiabian tribe Duinah ; and the third (vers. 
13-17) to another Ai*abian tribe, or to Arabia in general. The second 
and third of these divisions are admitted by the recent German writers 
to be genuine, that is to say, composed by Isaiah himself, while the first 
is with almost equal unanimity declared to the product of a later age. 
This critical judgment as in other cases, is founded partly on alleged diver- 
sities of phraseology, but chiefly on the wonderful coincidences with his- 
tory, both sacred and profane, which could not he ascribed to Isaiah or to 
any contemporaiy writer, without conceding the reality of prophetic inspira- 
tion. The principle involved in this decision is consistently canied 
out by Paulus, Eichhorn, and ruosenmiiller, who regard the passage as an 
ex post facto prophecy, w^hile Gesenius, Maxu'er, Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit, 
and Knobel, arbitrarily reject this supposition, and maintain that it was 
mitten just before the event, w^hen Isaiah, as a politician or a poet, could 
fojresee what was to happen. Upon this we may observe, first, that all such 
reasoning proceeds, not upon the want of satisfactory evidence, but upon 
the impossibility of inspiration or prophetic foresight, so that even suppos- 
ing it to haye existed, no proof could establish it. There is nothing, 
therefore* such writers to shake the faith of any whu 
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do not hold their fandamental principle of imhelief. In the next place, 
this hypothesis entii*ely fails to account for the minute agreement of the 
prophecy with history in ciicumstantials, which must therefore be ex- 
plained away by foiced constructions and interpretations. Talcing the 
language in its obvious meaning, and excluding all gratuitous assumptions^ 
we shall be constrained to look upon this passage as one of the most 
striking instances of strict agieement between prophecy and history. As 
to the remainder of the chapter, while it cannot be denied that the 
connection of the parts, and the meaning of each m itself, are exceed- 
ingly obscure, it may he doubted whether there is sufficient ground for 
their entile separation as distinct and mdepondeut prophecies. The ex- 
treme brevity, especially of the second part (vers. 11, 1:^), makes this very 
dubious, and the doubt is strengthened by the recun once of the figure of 
a watchman in ver. 11. The conclusion diawn from the use of the word 
rests upon the dubious assumption that it is to he legaided as a for- 
mal title or inscription. It is worthy of remark, that some of the same 
writers who reject these titles as no part of the text, appeal to their 
authority in settling the division and arrangement of the chapter. Tho 
truth is, that this formula, in many cases, seems to mdioate at most 
the subdivisions of an unbroken context. In the case before us, as in 
chap. xiv. 20, it is safer to assume the unity of the composition than 
rashly to dismember it. However difficult it may be, therefore, to deter- 
mine the connection of these parts, they may safely be regarded as 
composing one obscure but continuous piediction. This is the less im- 
probable, because they can all he brought into connection, if not unity, 
by simply supposing that the tribes or races, to which vers. 11-17 relate, 
were sharers with the Jews in the Babylonian tyranny, and therefore in- 
terested m its downfall. This hypothesis, it is true, is not susceptible of 
demonstration ; but it is strongly recommended by the very fact that it 
explains the juxtaposition of these prophecies, or rather entitles them to- 
be considered one. 

The first part of the prophecy opens with an emphatic intimation of its 
alarmmg character, vers. 1-4. We have then a gi’aphic representation of 
the march of the Medcs and Persians upon Babylon, vers. 5-9. This is 
followed by a hint of the effect which this event would have upon the people 
of Jehovah, ver. 10. 

The remainder of the chapter represents the neighbouring nations as in- 
volved in the same sufferings with the Jews, but without any consolatory 
promise of deliverance, vers. 11-17. 

l; The hwden of the desert of the sea. LikeicJiulwind^ vi the souths as to 
rushing {px driving) from the ivildeniess it comes, ftom a tern ible land. By 
the desert of the sea, Grotius understands the country of the Edomites, 
extending to the Bed Sea, as it did m the days of Solomon (1 Kings ix. 
26). Other interpreters are agreed that the phrase is an enigmatical de- 
scription of Babylonia as a great plain (Gen. xi. 1 ; Isa. xxiii. 13), watered 
by a great river, which, like the Nile (chap. xix. 5), is sometimes called a 
sea (chop, xxvii. 1). This designation was the more appropriate because 
the plain of Babylon, according to Herodotus, was often overffowed before 
Semiramis took measures to prevent it, and Abydenus says expressly that 
it then had the appearance of a sea. The threatened danger is compared 
to the approach of a tempest from the south, i.e. from the great Arabian 
desert, in which quarter the most violent winds are elsewhere represented 
as prevailing. ^ before denotes relation in general, and indicates th© 
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point of the comparison. is indefinite, and may either be refeiTed to the 
enemy or made to agree Tvith somethinig^ or the hke understood. As 
cannot he referred to the countries through which Cyrus passed, Knobel 
disregards the accents and connects it with what goes before. Like 
south-winds sweeping from the wilderness, one comes (or they come) from 
a terrible land.” This, however, is unnecessary, as the phrase may 

be figurative, and refer to the foregoing comparison, as if he had said, 
they come as storms come from the desert. 

2. A hard vision, it zs revealed to me ; the deceiver deceiving and the 
spoiler sjpoiling. Go up, 0 Elam ; lesiege, 0 Media all sighing (or all 
its szghing) have I made to cease. The first phrase of course means a 
vision of severe and awful judgments. The feminine form of the noun is 
coimected with a masculine verb, as Henderson imagines, to intimate the 
dreadful nature of the judgment threatened. It is bard to see how this end 
is attained by an irregularity of syntax. Others regard it as a mere enallage, 
which is the less probable, however, as the noun precedes the verb. Per- 
haps the simplest explanation is that is indefinite, and governs the 
preceding words; as if he had said, A revelation has been made to me (con- 
sisting of) a grievous vision. The older writers understand the next clause 
as a description of the Babylonian tyranny, and give its usual meaning 
of a tfeacherous dealer. The late writers apply the clause to the conquerors 
of Babylon, and make nearly synonymous with But this sense 

of the word cannot be justified by usage. Nor is it necessary, even if the 
clause be applied to Cyrus, since one of the terms may describe the strata- 
gems of war, as the other does its violence. This is the more natural, as 
Babylon was actually taken by stratagem. Go up, i. e. against Babylon, 
either in reference to its lofty defences (chap. xxvi. 5), or according to a 
more general military usage of the phrase. {Vide supra, chap. vii. 1.) The 
Medes and Persian were united under Cyrus, but the latter are here named 
first, as Knobel thinks, because they were now in the ascendant. The final 
letter of is commonly regarded as a suf&x, though without mappik, 

all Its sighing, sc. Babylon’s, i. e. all the sighing it has caused by its oppres- 
sion, or all the sighing of it, sc, the or captivity. Some, however, 
make the letter paragogic, and road all sighing, which amounts to the same 
thing, the limitation which is expressed in one case being understood in the 
other, Elam, a province of the Persian empire, is here put for the whole. 
Knobel sees a designed paronomasia in the similar forms 'hv. 

8. Therefore my loins are filled loitJi pain / pangs have seized me like the 
pangs of a t) availing {woman) ; I writhe (or am convulsed) from hearing ; 1 
am shocked (or agitated) from seeing. Some regard these as the words of a 
captive Jew, or of a Babylonian; but there is no objection to explaining 
them as expressive of the Prophet’s own emotions, a very common method 
of enhancing the description even of described and righteous judgments. 
The redupheated form njn^n is intensive. Lowth’s translation, convulsed, 
is perhaps too strong, as the common version, lowed down, is too weak. 
The older writers give the tP a causal meaning, Jyom, i. e. by, or on account 
of. The later writers make it privative, away from hearing, i. e. so as not to 
hear. Ewald obtains the same sense by making it comparative, too much 
confounded to hear, too much frightened to see. 

4. My heart uanders (reels, or is bewildered) ; horror appals me ; the 
twilight (night or evening) of my pleasure (or desire) he has put for (or con- 
verted inio) fear (or trembling) /or zne. Compare the combination 
Ps. xcv 10, There are two interpretations of the last clause. One sup- 
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poses it to mean that the night desired as a time of rest is changed into a 
time of terror ; the other, that a night of festivity is changed into a night 
of terror. As this last brings the prophecy into remaikable coincidence with 
history, the modern Germans commonly prefer the former. That the court 
was revelling when Cyrus took the city, is stated in general by Hero- 
dotus and Zenophon, and in full detail by Daniel. That the two first, how- 
ever, did not derive their mformation from the prophet, may bo mferred 
from their not mentioning the wilting on the wall, — a prodigy which would 
have seemed incredible to neither of them. 

5. Set the table j spiead the clothe eat, chink anse, ye chiefs, anoint the 
shield! The Hebrew verbs are not imperatives but infinitives, here used 
in the first clause foi the historical tense in order to give brevity, rapidity, 
and life to the description. For the same purpose the English imperative 
may be employed, as the simplest form of theveib, and unencumbered with 
the personal pronouns. The sense, however, is, that while the table is set, 
&c., the alarm is given. Luzzatto makes the whole verse antithetical : they 
set the table, they had better set a watch ; they eat and drink, they had 
better arise and anoint the shield. JT'SiVn nbv is commonly explained to 
mean watching the watch, i,e. setting a guard to prevent surprise. But the 
context implies that they were surprised. Ewald refers it to the watching 
of the stars, which agrees well with the Babylonian usages, but, like the first 
explanation, seems misplaced between the setting of the table and the sitting 
at it. Hitzig and Knobel give HSiV the usual sense of to overspread 
or cover, and (which occurs only here) that of the thing spread, whe- 
ther it be the cloth or skin which serves the orientals for a table, or the 
carpet upon which they sit at meals. The anointing of the shield is sup- 
posed by some to be a means of preserving it or of repelling missiles from 
its surface, by others simply a means of cleansing and perhaps adorning 
it. Both agree that it is here poetically used to express the idea of arming 
or preparing for battle. There are two interpretations of the last clause. 
One makes it an address by Jehovah or the Prophet to the Medes and 
Persians, as in the last clause of ver. 2 ; the other a sudden alarm to the 
Babylonians at their feast. Both explanations, but especially the last, seem 
to present a further allusion to the surprise of the king and court by Cyrus. 
This coincidence with history can be explained away only by giving to the 
verse a vague and general meaning, which is wholly at variance with the 
graphic vividness of its expressions. 

6. For thus saith the Lord to me : Go set (or cause to stand) the watch- 
man (or sentinel) ; that which he sees let him tell Instead of simply predict- 
ing or describing the approach of the enemy, the Prophet introduces an ideal 
watchman, as announcing what he actually sees. According to Knobel, he 
is himself the watchman (Hab. i. 8), which is hardly consistent with the 
language of this verse. The last clause may be also construed thus — who 
may see (and) tell ; but the first construction seems more natural. 

7. And should he see cavalry — a pair (or pairs of horsemen) — ass-riders — 
camel-nders — then shall he hearken with hearkening a great hearkening (L e. 
listen attentively). This is Ewald’ s construction of the sentence, which 
supposes the divine instructions to be still continued. All other writers 
understand the Prophet as resuming his own narrative ; and he saw (or he 
sees), &c. Against this construction, and in favour of the first, is the form 
of the verbs, which are all in the preterite with vav conversive, because fol- 
lowing the futures of the foregoing verse (Nordheimer, § 219). Besides, if 
the usual construction be adopted, ver. 9 is a mere repetition of ver, 7, and 
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ver. 8 is o'bviously misplaced between them. But on the other supposition, 
this verse contains the order, and the ninth its execution, while the eighth, 
as a preface to the latter, is exactly in its proper place. is properly a 

yoke of oxen, then a f^air in general. It is here collective, and means j;air 5 
of horsemen, e. horsemen in pairs, or marching two and two. The sense 
of steeds or riding-horses (as opposed to D^’DID, chariot-horses), given to 
by Gesenius, is extremely rare and doubtful, and ought not to bo 
assumed without necessity. in a very great majority of cases means a 
chariot But as this would seem to make the Prophet speak of chariots 
draTO by asses and camels, most of the late writers either take the word in 
the sense of rows or troops, which seems entirely arbitrary, or in that of 
mounted troops or cavalry, w'hich seems to be easily deduciblo from 15 '^, to 
ride, and may be justified by the analogy of 1 Sam. viii. 4, x. 18, where the 
word must mean either riders, or the beasts on which they rode, although 
the English translators, in order to retain the usual sense of chariot, supply 
horses in one place and men in the other. On the first of these hypotheses, 
the camels and asses would be mentioned only as beasts of bm’den ; but 
we know from Herodotus and Xenophon that the Persians also used them 
in them armies for riding, partly or wholly for the pm’pose of frightening 
the horses of the enemy. It is a slight but obvious coincidence of prophecy 
and history, that Xenophon represents the Persians advancing two by two 
{ih hlo), 

8. And he cries — a lion — on the watch-tower, Lord, I am standing 
always hy day, and on my ward {or place of olservation) I am stationed all 
the night (i. e. all night, or every night, or both). That the setting of this 
watch is an ideal process, seems to be intimated by the word one of 
the divine names (not my lord^ ov sir), and also by the unremitted 
vigilance to which he here lays claim? From the fii’st of these pai’ticulars, 
Knobei infers that the Prophet is himself the watchman stationed by Jeho- 
vah. But see ver. 7, and the comment on it. Another view of the passage 
maybe suggested as possibly the true one, viz., that the Prophet, on receiv- 
ing the order to set a watch, replies that he is himself engaged in the per- 
formance of that duty. According to the usual interpretation, these are the 
words of the delegated watchman, announcing that he is at his post, and will 
remain there, and announce whatever he may see. There are two explana- 
tions of The first makes the beginning of the watchman’s 

speech — he cries, a lion ! L e, I see a lion commg, meaning the invader. The 
objection to this is not, as Henderson alleges, th^at the usage of the language 
does not authorize such an application of the figure of a lion ; but rather that 
this abrupt and general announcement of the enemy would hardly have been 
followed by a prefatory declaration of the watchman’s dihgence. This, it 
is clear, must come before, not after, the announcement of the enemy, and 
accordingly we find that announcement in the next verse, corresponding ex- 
actly to the terms of the instructions in the seventh. These considerations 
seem decisive in favour of the other hypothesis, now commonly adopted, viz. 
that forms no part of the sentinel’s report, but is rather a description of 
the way in which he makes it. The true sense of the words is given in a 
l^araphrase in Bev. x, 8, he cued with a loud voice as when a lion roareth. 
As to the syntax, we may either supply 3 before of which ellipsis there 
are some examples, or still more simply read the lion cries, thus converting 
the Biiaile into a metaphor. The first construction agrees best, however, with 
the Masoretic accents. Luzzatto explains as the usual cry of shepherds 
when they saw wild beasts approaching. 
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9. And behold, this comes (or tLis is what is coming), mounted meriy 

of hoi semen. And he answeis (i.e. speaks again) and> says, Fallen, fallen is 
Babylon, and all the images o) liei gods he has biohen (or crushed) to the 
earth. The last verb is indefinitely construed, hut obviously refers to the 
enemy as the instrument of Babylon’s destruction rather than to God, as 
the efficient cause. The omission of the asses and camels in this verse is 
explained by Knobcl on the ground that the enemy is now to be conceived 
as having reached the city, his beasts of buiden being left behind him< 
But the true explanation seems to be that the dcsciiption given in ver. 7 
is abbreviated here, because so much was to be added. Still the corres- 
pondence IS sufficiently exact. is supposed by some to mean 

chariots containing men ; but according to the analog}^ of ver. 7, it rather 
means mounted men. As the phiases caniel-i ulers, ass-rideis, therQ used, 
from the nature of the case can only mean riders upon camels and asses, so 
here man~nders, from the nature of the case, can only mean men who are 
rideis themselves. The structure of the passage is highly dramatic. In the 
sixth verse, the Prophet is commanded to set a watch. In the seventh, the 
sentinel is ordered to look out for an army of men, mounted on horses, camels, 
and asses. In the eighth, he reports himself as being at his post. In the 
ninth, he sees the very army which had been described approaching. A n- 
swer is used, both in Greek and Hebrew, for the resumption of discourse by 
the same speaker, especially after an interval. It is here equivalent to spoke 
again. During the interval implied, the city is supposed to have been 
taken, so that when the watchman speaks agam, it is to say that Babylon is 
fallen. The omission of all the intermediate details, for the purpose of 
bringing the extremes together, is a masterly stroke of poetical description, 
which would never have occurred to an inferior writer. The allusion to 
idols in the last clause is not intended merely to remind us that the conquest 
was a triumph of the true God over false ones, but to bring into view the 
well known aversion of the Persians to all images. Herodotus says they not 
only thought it unlawful to use images, but imputed folly to those who did 
it. Here is another incidental but remarkable coincidence of prophecy even 
with profane history. 

10. 0 my threshing, and the son rf my threshing-floor f What I 
have heard from Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel, I have told you. This 
part of the prophecy closes mth an apostrophe, showing at once by whose 
power and for whose sake the downfall of Babylon was to be brought about. 
Threshing here means that which is threshed, and is synonymous with the 
following phi-ase, son of the threshing-floor, i.e. (according to the oriental 
idiom which uses son to signify almost any relation) threshed grain. The 
comparison of severe oppression or affliction to threshing is a common one, 
and though the terms here used are scarcely intelligible when literally ren- 
dered into English, it is clear that they mean, oh my oppressed and afflicted 
people, and must therefore be addressed not to the Babylonians but the Jews, 
to whom the fall of Babylon would bring deliverance, and for whoso consola- 
tion this prediction was originally uttered. The last clause assures them 
that their own God had sent this message to them. 

11. The burden of Dumah. To me [one is) calling from Seir. Watch- 
man, what of the night 9 Watchman, what of the night f It has been al- 
ready stated that most interpreters regard this and the next verse as an 
independent prophecy ; hut^that the use of the word is an insufficient 
reason, while the extreme brevity of the passage, and the recurrence of the 
figure of a sentinel or watchman, seem to indicate that it is a continuation of 
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what goes before, although a new subject is here introduced. Of Dumah 
there are two intei’pretations. J. D. Michaelis, Gesenius, Maurer, Hitzig, 
Ewald, Umbreit, understand it as the name of an Arabian tribe descended 
fromishmael (Gen. xxy. 14 ; 1 Chron. i. 30), or of a place belonging to that 
ti’ibe, perhaps the same now called Dumah Eljandil on the confines of Arabia 
and Syria. In that case, Soir, which lay between Judah and the desert of 
Arabia, is mentioned merely to denote the quarter whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. But as Seu' was itself the residence of the Edomites or children of 
Esau, Vitringa, Kosenmiiller, and Knobel, follow the Septuagint and Jar- 
chi, in explaining nDH as a variation of the name intended at the same 
time to suggest the idea of silence, solitude, and desolation. This enigmati- 
cal name, as well as that m ver, 1, is ascribed by Knobel to the copyist or 
compiler who added the inscriptions. In favour of the first interpretation is 
the mention of Arabia and of certain Ai*abian tribes m the following verses. 
But even Edom might be said to form a part of Arabia. Jerome also 
mentions Dumah as a district in the south of Edom. The greater import- 
ance of Edom, and the frequency with which it is mentioned m the prophets, 
especially as an object of divine displeasure, also recommend this exegetical 
hypothesis. Knobel adds that the Edomites were subject to Judah till the 
year b.c. 743, and would therefore naturally take part in its sufferings 
from Babylonian tyranny. Clericus understands the question to be, what 
has happened since last night ? The English Version seems to mean, what 
have you to say of the night ^ Interpreters are commonly agreed, how’ever, 
that the P is partitive, and that the question is, what part of the night is it, 
equivalent to our question, what o'clock ? This may have been a custom- 
ary method of interrogating watchmen. is indefinite, or may agree 
with understood. (Vide infra, chap. xl. 3). Night is a common meta- 
phor to represent calamity, as daybreak does relief from it. Some regard 
this as a taunting inquiry addressed to Judah by his heathen neighbours. It 
is much more natmal, however, to explain it as an expression of anxiety 
arising from a personal concern in the result. 

12. The watchman says, 3Iorning comes and also night; if ye will in- 
qime, inquire; return, come, Grotius understands this to mean that though 
the natural morning might return, the moral or spiritual night would still 
continue. Gesenius explains it as descriptive of vicissitude : morning 
comes, but night comes after it. Most wTiters understand it as relating to 
different subjects : morning comes (to one) and night (to another) ; which 
would seem to mean that wKile the Jewish night was about to be dispelled, 
that of Edom or Arabia should still continue. Those wKo regard these 
verses as genuine, but deny the inspmation of the writer, are under the ne- 
cessity of referring them to something which took place in the days of 
Isaiah. Knobel, for example, understands him here as threatening Edom 
with a visit from the Assyrians on their return from Eg}q)t. But connected 
as the words are with the foregoing prophecy, it is far more natural to under- 
stand them as referring to the Babylonian conquest of Judea and the neigh- 
bouring countries. The last clause intimates that the event was still un- 
certam. Henderson and others give to the spfritual sense of repentance 
and conversion ; but there seems to be no need of departmg from the literal 
import of the word. The true sense of the clause is that given by Luther. 

you wish to know you must inquire again ; you are come too soon ; the 
time of your deliverance is not at hand ; return or come again. On any 
hypothesis, however, these twm verses still continue enigmatical and doubt- 
ful in their meaning. 
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13. The hurden of Arabia. In the forest %n Arabia shall ye lodge, oh ye 
caravans of Dedanim. The genuineness of this verse and of those which 
follow IS (]^iiesdoned by Eichhorn, Paulus, Baur, and Eosenmhller, but de- 
fended by Knobel on the ground that and are expressions 

belonging to Isaiah’s dialect. Hitzig and Hendewerk, with the older writers, 
regard these verses, and vers. 11, 12, as forming one prophecy. But 
Knobel maintains that vers. 11, 12 are of a later date, for the singular 
reason that they speak with uncertainty of that which is confidently foretold 
in the others. He also alleges that the title or inscription was taken from 
the word in the next clause, even the preposition being retained. But 
^ is often interposed between words most closely connected, and this very 
combination occurs in Zech. ix. 1, where no such explanation can be given. 
The Prophet here passes from Edom to Arabia, or from one Arabian tribe 
or district to another. The answer in ver. 12, that the dawn was approach- 
ing for the Jews but not for them, is here explained. The country was to 
be in such a state that the caravans which usually travelled undisturbed 
would be obliged to leave the public road, and pass the night among the 
bushes or thickets, which seems to be here (and perhaps originally) the 
meaning of Forests properly so called do not exist in the Arabian 
desert. ‘ Gesenius explains as the participle of used as a noun 

in the sense of travelling companies or caravans. The Bedanim are men- 
tioned elsewhere in connection with Edom and Teman (Jer. xlix. 8 , Ezek. 
XXV. 13), to whom they were probably contiguous. Their precise situation 
is the less important as they are not the subjects of the prophecy, but 
spoken of as strangers passing through, the interruption of whose journey 
IS mentioned as a proof of the condition of the country. For the an- 
cient versions seems to read in which they are followed by Lowth, 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Ilnobel, the last of whom defends the emendation 
on the twofold ground, that is a name found only in the later Hebrew 
writers, and that the addition of this name would be superfiuous, as the 
caravans of Dedanim must pass of course through the desert of Arabia. 
The first of these arguments admits the easy answer that this place is itself 
a proof of earlier usage. To the second it may be replied, that Arabia is 
not half so superfluous as evening m connexion with which strictly 

means to spend the night. How easy it would be to retort upon such 
criticism by demanding whether they could pass the night m the day-time 

14. To meet the thirsty they bring water, the inhabitants of the land of 
Tema ; with his bread they prevent (z. e. meet or anticipate) the fugitive 
The men of Tema, another Arabian tribe, also engaged in trade (Jer. xxv. 
23 ; Job vi. 19), are described as bringing food and drink, not to the Be- 
danim mentioned in ver. 13, but to the peojile of the wasted countiy. His 
bread is rendered in the English Version as a collective (f/iw bread) refer- 
ing to the men of Tema ; but the suffix relates rather to the fugitive him- 
self, and the whole phrase means his portion of food, the food necessary for 
him, his daily bread. The ancient versions make the verbs imperative and 
understand the sentence as an exhortation to the people of Tema. This 
construction, which is adopted by Henderson, requires a change in the 
pointing of the text, for which there is no sufficient authority, much less a 
necessity. On the contrary, the context makes it far more natural to under- 
stand the Prophet as describing an act than as exhorting to it. 

15. Because (or when) from the pres&nce of swards they fled, from thep)e- 
sence of a drawn sword and from the presence of a tended how, and from the 
presence of a zveight of war. This verse describes them as not only plun- 
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dered but pursued Lj a blood-thirsty enemy. according to usage, 

seems to mean not only drawn or ihru'^t fo)th, but (jiven abandoned to 
itself, and as it were allowed to do its worst. is properly weight, pres- 
sure, burden, or oppression. The corresponding verb is connected with 
the same noun in 1 Sam. xxm. 3. 

16. For thus saitli the Lord to me, In yet a year (or %n a year lo7xger) 

like the years of a hireling {i.e, strictly computed) shall fail (or cease) all 
the glory of Kedai . This verse seems to fix a time for the fulfilment of the 
foregoing prophecy. Here, as in chap, xvii. 3, glory comprehends all that 
constitutes the dignity or strength of a people. On the meaning of the 
phrase vide su^ra, chap. xvi. 14. Kedar was the second son of 

Ishmacl (Gen. xxv. 13), The name is here put either for an Arab tribe or 
for Arabia in general (Isa, xhi. 11, lx. 7 , Ezek. xxvii 21). The Eabbins 
call the Arabic the lanffuage of Kedar. The chronological specification iii 
this verse makes it necessai^y, cither to assume a later writer than Isaiah, as 
some do in chap, xvi 14, or a terminus a quo posterior to his time, as if 
he had said, within a year after something else before predicted ; or an abrupt 
recurrence from the days of Nebuchadnezzar or Cyrus to those of Hczekiala. 
The last would be wholly in accordance with the usage of the prophets ; 
but the best solution seems to be afforded by the second hypothesis. The 
sense will then be that the Arabians who suffered with the Jews, so far from 
sharing their deliverance, should, within a year after the 'e\ent, be entirely 
destroyed. At the same time, due allowance should be made for diversity 
of judgment in a case so doubtful. 

17. And the remnant of the nimher of hows (or archers), the mighty men 
(or heioes), of the chikhen of Kedar, sJudl he few (or become few), for Jehovah 
God of Israel hath spoken it is here collective and may either be in 
regimen or apposition with the words which follow. The latter construction 
IS favoured hy the accents. We read elsewhere of the archery of Ishmael 
(Gen XXI. 20) and Kedar (Ps. cxx. 4). Another construction, w^hieh refers 
the first clause to the remnant left by the bows of the enemy, is possible, 
but should not he assumed without necessity. The last clause intimates 
that God, as the God of Israel, has a quarrel with Kedar, and at the same 
time that his power and omniscience will secure the fulfilment of the 
threatening. It is not impossible that future discoveries may yet throw 
light upon these brief and obscure prophecies. 


CHAPTEE XXIL 

This chapter naturally falls into two parts. The first decribes the 
conduct of the people of Jerusalem during a siege, vers. 1-14, The second 
predicts the removal of Shehna from his post as treasurer or ste'ward of the 
royal household, vers, 15-25, The modem critics are of course inclined 
to treat these parts as independent prophecies, although they admit that 
both are by Isaiah, and that both were written probably about the same time. 
Against this supposition, and in favour of regarding them as one connected 
composition, we may argue, first, from the want of any title to the second 
pari. This, it is trae, is not conclusive, but creates a presumption which 
can only be rebutted by strong direct evidence. Another reason is that 
the second part of this chapter is the only example in Isaiah of a prophecy 
against an individual. This again is not conclusive, since there might be 
one such prophecy, if no more. But the presumption is against it, as 
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analogy and usage give the preference to any csegeticai hypothesis which 
would connect this personal prediction with one of a more general nature, 
A third reason is that m the second part the ground or occasion of the 
threatening is not expressed, and it is certainly less piobablethat the design 
was meant to be conjectured or inferred from the prophecy itself, than that 
it IS explained in the passage w^hich immediately precedes it. The result 
appears to be, that by considering the parts as independent prophecies w^e 
leave the second incomplete and sui generis, whereas by combining them, 
we make the one explain the other; and as no philological or critical objec- 
tion has been urged against this supposition, it is probably the true one. 
The whole may then be described as a prophecy against the people of Jeru- 
salem in general, and against Shebna in particular, consideied as their 
loader and example. 

It has been disputed whether the description in the first part of this 
chapter was intended to apply to the siege of Jeiusalem by Sennacherib, or 
by Esarbaddon in the reign of Manasseii, or by Nebuchadnezzar, or by 
Titus. An obvious objection to the last two is that they leave the predic- 
tion against Shobna unconnected with the one before it. Cocceius ingeni- 
ously suggests that Eliakim and his family were to retain their official rank 
and mfiuence until the city was destroyed, and the kingdom of Judah at 
an end ; hut this, though possible, vull scarcely bo preferred to any more 
natural and simple supposition. The objection to Sennacherib’s invasion is 
that no such extremities were then experienced as the Prophet here describes. 
The objection to Nebuchadnezzar’s is, that vers. 9-11 contain an exact de- 
scription of the measures taken by liezekiah, as recorded m 2 Chron. xxxii. 
3-5. Moved by this consideration, some have assumed a reference to both 
events, the siege by Sennachenh, and that by Nebuchadnezzar. Accordmg 
to Yitringa, the Prophet first describes the later event (xers. 1~5), and then 
recurs to one nearer at hand (vers. 6-14), this being placed last partly for 
the purpose of bringing it into juxtaposition with the threatening against 
Shebna. According to Calvin, vers. 1-5 predict the siege by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, while vers. 6-11 describe that by Sennacherib as already past. 
These suppositions, though admissible m case of necessity, can be justified 
by nothing short of it. As the measures described in vers. 9-11 were tem- 
porary ones which may have been frequently repeated, it is not absolutely 
necessary to apply that passage to the times of Hezekiah If the whole 
must be applied to one specific point of time, it is probably the taking of 
Jerusalem by the king of Assyria m the days of Manasseh, when the latter 
was himself carried captive with his chief men, and Shebna possibly among 
the rest. The choice seems to lie between this hypothesis and that of a 
generic prediction, a prophetic picture of the conduct of the Jews in a cer- 
tain conjuncture of affairs which happened more than once, particular 
strokes of the description being drawn from different memorable sieges, and 
especially from those of Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar. 

1. The burden of the Valley of Vision. What (is) to thee (what hast 
thou^ or what aileth thee?) that thou art wholly (literally, the whole of thee) 
gone up on the house tops 9 The first clause is not an inscription of later 
date, erroneously copied from ver. 5 (Hitzig, &c.), but the original com- 
mencement of the prophecy, or of this part of it. The modern Germans 
pronounce all the titles in this form spurious, and then make the use of the 
word in each particular case a proof of later date. It is just as easy 
and far more reasonable to assert that the use of this word in such connec- 
tions is a characteristic of Isaiah’s manner. The enigmatical form is inten- 
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tionai. By the vailey of 'vision 'we are not to understand Babylon, nor 
Judea (Calvin, Lightfoot), but Jerusalem, as being surrounded by hills with 
valleys between them. There is no allusion to the degradation which 
awaited Jerusalem (Kimchi), nor to the name Moriah (J. D. Michaelis), 
nor to the school of the prophets in the valley at its foot (Vitiinga), nor to 
the spectacle which was soon to be there exhibited (J. H. Michaelis), but 
to Jerusalem as the seat of revelation, the abode of the prophets, and the 
place where God’s presence was manifested. usual expresses both 

surprise and disapprobation. {Vide supra, chap. lii. 15). The oriental 
roofs are flat and used for various purposes. The ascent here mentioned 
has been variously explamed, as being designed to gratify curiosity by gaz- 
ing at the approaching enemy or the crowds of people seeking refuge in Jeiu- 
salem, or to assail the invaders, or take measures for resisting them, or to 
indulge in grief, or to engage in idolatrous worship, or to celebrate a feast. 
The truth probably is, that the expression is here used as a lively descrip- 
tion of an oriental city in commotion, without any intention to intimate as 
yet the cause or the occasion, just as we might say that the streets of our 
o'wn cities were full of people, whether the concourse was occasioned by 
grief, joy, fear, or any other cause. Some suppose the Prophet to inquire 
as a stranger what is the matter ; but he seems rather to express disappro- 
bation of the stir which he describes. 

2. Full of stirs, a noisy town, a joyous city, thy slain aie not slain with 
the sword nor dead in battle. The first clause is commonly explained by the 
older writers as a descriptive of the commotion and alarm occasioned by 
the enemy’s approach. But this makes it necessary either to give 

a sense not justified by usage, or to refer to a past time, while the other 
epithets are applied to the present. Thus Junius makes the Prophet ask, 
how is it that the city is now full of confusion and alarm w^hich was once so 
joyous ? But this distinction of times is altogether arbitrary. The same 
remark applies, but in a less degree, to another construction w^hich refers 
the whole clause to past time. The latest writers are agreed in making it 
descriptive of the present, not in reference however to alarm and agitation,, 
but to the opposite condition of joyous excitement, frivolous gaiety, and 
reckless indifference, described in ver. 13. Kennicott and Tingstad make 

mean thy wauiors, but it is now universally taken in its usual sense^ 
The expression thy slain are not slain with the sword cannot mean that 
none were slain, but necessarily implies mortality of another kind. The 
allusion is supposed by some to be to pestilence, by others to famine, such 
as prevailed in the siege of J eiusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and also that by 
the Eomans. As neither is specified, the words may be more generally 
understood as describing all kinds of mortahty incident to sieges, excepting' 
that of actual warfare. 

3. All thy chiefs fled together— from the bow — they were bound — all that 
were found of thee were hound together— from afar they fled. This verse 
describes the people, not as crowding from the country into Jerusalem,, 
nor as fleeing from the public places in Jerusalem to hide themselves, but 
as flying from the enemy, and being nevertheless taken. is neither a 
civil nor a military chief exclusively, but may be appHed to either. i& 
not to wander, but to flee. The Masoretic accents connect with 

according to which construction we may either read they are bound 
{i,e. made prisoners) the bow {i,e. the archers, as light-armed troops), 
or without the bow (i, e, not in battle, as the slain were not slain with the 
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sword) ; or it may mean iviiliout resistance, without drawing a bow. Some 
imderstand it to mean, they aie restrained (by fear)//ow (using) the how. 
Ewald and some older writers disregard the accent, and connect ^yitb 
they fled from the bow', but are nevertheless taken prisoners together. 
All that iiete found of thee may be in antithesis to thy chiefs ^ as if he 
had said, not only thy chiefs, but all the rest. Some understand this as 
describing the voluntary confinement of the people in Jerusalem during a 
siege ; others apply it to their vain endeavours to escape from its privations 
and dangers. It is best to give the veise its largest meaning as descrip- 
tive of the hardships and concomitant evils, not of one siege merely, but 
of sieges in general. 

4. Theiefoie I said (or say), Look auay fiom me ; let me be bitter in 

weepiny (or xceej:^ Intteihj) ; tty not to comfort me for the desolation of the 
dauyhtet of my people. These are not the words of Jerusalem in answer 
to the question in ver. 1 (Junius), but those of the Prophet expressing his 
s^^mpathy with sufferings which he foresees and foretells, as in chaps, 
xvi. 11, xxi. 3. seems to mclude the idea of obtruding consolation 

upon one who is unwilling to receive it. The daughter of my people Aoes 
not mean the towns dependent on Jerusalem (Junius), nor Jerusalem itself 
as built by the people (Clerieus), nor the sons of the people expressed by 
a feminine collective (Gcsenius), but the people itself, poetically represented 
as a woman, and aflectionately spoken of as a daughter. 

5. For there is a day of confusion and tiamphng and peiplexaty to the 

Loid Jehovah of hosts, in the valley of vision — hiealang the wall and crying 
to the mountain. docs not mean/?o??? or by the Loid, as the efficient 

cause, but to the Lord as the possessor. It is equivalent to our phrase 
the Loul has, wffiich cannot be otherwise expressed in Hebrew. He has a 
day, i.e. he has it appointed, or has it in reserve. {Vide supra, chap. ii. 
12.) Trampling does not refer to the treading do’wn of the fields and 
gardens, but of men in battle, or at least in a general commotion and con- 
fusion. has been variously explained as a participle and a noun, 

and as expressing the ideas of breaking down, shouting, and placing 
chariots or waggons in aiTay. is not simply a cry but a cry for help. 
To the mountain ai’e not the words of the cry but its direction. The moun- 
tain is not Jerusalem or Zion as the residence of God, but tbe mountains 
round about Jerusalem (Ps. exxv. 1). The meaning is not that the 
people are heard crying on their way to the mountain, but rather that their 
cries are reverberated from it. The whole verse is a vivid poetical descrip- 
tion of the confusion of a siege. 

6. And Elam hare a quiver, with chariots, men {i.e. infantry), h or sem.en, 
and Kir uncovered the shield, Elam was a province of Persia, often put 
for the whole country. Its people were celebrated archers. Some read 
chariots of men, i, e. occupied by men, which would seem to be a super- 
fluous description. Others read cavalry or riding of men, i. e. mounted 
men as in chap. xxi. 5, but in that case w^ould be superfluous. Others 
give here and in chap. xxi. the sense of row, line, troop, or column, 
which is not sufficiently sustained by usage. Others give ^ its usual sense 
of in, which cannot however be applied to horsemen. The sense of horses, 
doubtful at best, is entirely unnecessary here. On the whole, the simplest 
and most natural construction seems to be that which supposes three kinds 
of troops to he here enumerated ; cavalry, infantry, and men in chariots. 
Ear is now agreed to be identical with Kv^og, the name of a river rising in 
the Caucasus, and emptying into the Caspian sea, from which Georgia 
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(Girgistan) is suppose J to derive its name. Kir was subject to Assyria in 
tbe time of Isaiah, as appears from the fact that it was one of the regions 
to which the exiles of the ten tubes were tiansportecl. It nia^^ here be put 
for Media, as Elam is for Persia. The uncovering of the shield has refer- 
ence to the iniolucia chjpeoriiyn m.dL the teymenta scuiis detialienda, of which 
Cicero and Caisar speak, leathern cases used to protect the shield or keep 
it bright. The removal of these denotes prepaiaiion for battle. The an- 
cient '\eisions and some modern writers make an appellative and trans- 
late the clause, the shield leaves the nail haie by being taken down from the 
place where it hung, or the memj depnves the nail of Us shield^ i.eAiis 
defenders. Some even suppose an allusion to the iestudo or covered way 
of shields, under which the Roman soldiers used to advance to the walls 
of a besieged town. All the latest writers are agi’eed in making ‘I’p a pro- 
per name. The verbs are in the past tense, which proves nothing however 
as to the date of the events described. 

7. And it came to jjahs the choice of thy valleys fhj ydl- 

leys) were full of chariots^ and the horsemen drew up (or took up a position) 
towards the gate. The most obvious construction of the first clause, and 
the one indicated by the accents, is, the choice of thy valleys was^ or it was 
the choice of thy valleys , but as this seems forbidden by the following 
words, most w liters either omit 'n'!* as a pleonasm, or give it the usual 
idiomatic meaning when it introduces or continues a narrative. It seems 
here to mark the progress of events. The Piophet sees something which 
he did not see before. He had seen the chariots and horsemen coming ; 
hut now he sees the valleys around full of them. The future form adopted 
by some versions is entirely unauthorised. Y^hatever be the real date of 
the events described, the Prophet evidently meant to speak of them as past 
or present, and we have neither right nor reason to depart fi’om his chosen 
form of expression. The address is to Jerusalem. The valleys are men- 
tioned as the only places where the cavalry or chaiiots could be useful, or 
could act at all. As the only level approach to Jerusalem is on the north, 
that quarter may be specially intended, and the gate may be a gate on that 
side of the city. Otherwise it w^ould be better to take indefinitely as 
denoting the direction of the movement, may either be explained as 
an emphatic infinitive, in which case the verb will be reflexive or govern 
something understood, or as a verbal noun equivalent in this connection to 
our pest or station. Another admissible construction is to make the 

object of the verb, and the verb itself indefinite, They station the hoi se- 
men opposite the gate.” 

8. xind he removed the coveiiny of Judah ^ and thou didst look in that day 
to the armour of the house of the forest. The first verb, which some connect- 
with the enemy and others with Jehovah understood, is really indefinite and 
may be resolved mto an English passive, the covering uas removed. This 
expression has been variously explained to mean the disclosure of long 
hidden treasures — the taking of the fortified towns of Judah by Sennacherib 
— the disclosure of the weak points of the country to the enemy — the open- 
ing of the eyes of the Jew^s themselves to their own condition — the ignomini- 
ous treatment of the people, represented by the oriental figure of an unveiled 
virgin. The analogous expression of taking away the veil from the heart 
(2 Cor. iii. 15, 16), and the immediate mention of the measures used for 
the defence of the city, are perhaps decisive in favour of explaining the 
words to mean that the Jews’ own eyes were opened. As cannot well 
agree which as the name of the people must be masculine, it is best 
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to understand it as the second person, and to suppose an abrupt apostrophe 
to Judah, a figure of perpetual occurrence in Isaiah. is not a 

proper name, but the designation of a house built by Solomon, and elso- 
-where called the house of the forest of Lebanon, because erected on that 
mountain, as some writcis think, but according to the common opinion, be- 
cause built of cedar-wood from Lebanon. This house is commonly sup- 
posed to have been cither intended for an arsenal by Solomon himself, or 
converted into one by some of his successors, and to be spoken of m Neh. 
lii. 19 under the name of There is no need of supposing that the 

house contained only the golden shields of Solomon and Rehoboam. The 
fact that these weic there deposited might naturally lead to a more extensive 
use of the building for the purpose mentioned. Loohutg to this arsenal 
implies dependence on its stores as the best means of defence against the 
enemy, unless we understand the vcords to signify Lnspeclio)} , which agrees 
well with what follows, but is not sufficiently sustained by the usage of the 
verb and preposition. In that day seems to mean at leiiyth, t. e. when made 
aware of their danger. 

9. And the breaches of the city of David ye savj, that they were many, and 
ye (fathered the uaiers of the lowei 2 '>ooL The breaches meant ai’e not those 
made by the enemy in the siege here described, but those caused by previ- 
ous neglect and decay. The city of Da\id may be either taken as a poetical 
name for Jerusalem at large, or in its strict sense as denoting the upper town 
upon mount Zion, which was surrounded by a wall of its own, and called 
the city of David because he took it from the Jebusites and afterw’ards 
resided there. Ye saw may either mean, ye saw’ them for the fiist time, at 
length became aw^are of them, or, ye looked at them, examined them, with 
a view to their repair. The last is more probably imphed than expressed, 
'f? may with equal propriety be rendered /o/, implying that they could no 
longer overlook or fail to see them, because they w’ere so many. The last 
clause describes a measure of defence peculiarly important at Jerusalem 
where there are very few perennial springs. This precaution (as well as the 
one previously hinted at) was actually taken by Hezekiah in the prospect of 
Sennacherib’s approach (2 Chron. xxxii. 4), and has perhaps been repeated 
in every siege of any length which Jerusalem has since experienced. The 
loxrei j)Ool is probably the tank or reservoir still in existence in the valley of 
Hinnom opposite the western side of mount Zion. This name, which occurs 
only here, has reference to the upper pool higher up in the same valley near 
the Jaffa gate {vide supia^ chap, vii. 3. Compare Robinson's Palestine, L 
483-487). 

10. And the houses of Jeiusalem ye numbeied, and ye pulled down the 
houses to repa%T (rebuild or fortify) the wall The numbering of the houses 
probably has reference, not to the levying of men or of a tax, but to the 
measure mentioned in the last clause, for the purpose of determining what 
houses could be spared, and perhaps of estimating the expense. The 
houses are destroyed, not merely to make room for new erections, but to 
furnish materials. Ancient Jerusalem, like that of our day, was built 
of stone. 

11. And a reservoir ye made helueen the two walls (or the double wall) 

for the waters of the old pool, and ye did not looh to the maher of it, and the 
former of it ye did not see. according to its etymology is a place of 

gathering, and according to usage a place where waters are collected. As 
the Hebrew dual is not a mere periphrasis for two (vide su^pra, chap. vi. 2), 

cannot simply mean two loalls, but must denote a double wall in 
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some situation where but one had been before, or might have been expected. 
The reference is probably to a wall built out fiom that of the city and re- 
turning to it, so as to enclose the tank or reservoir here mentioned. As 
this was a tempoiary measure, perhaps often repeated, there is no need of 
tracing it in other parts of histoiy or in the present condition of Jerusalem. 
It is altogether probable, however, that the old jiool here mentioned is the 
same with the upjie) pool of chap. vii. 8 Some have identified it with the 
loice) pool of the ninth verse, but this would hardly have been intioduced so 
soon by another name. The last clause shews that the fault, ■with which 
the people of Jerusalem were chargeable, was not that of guarding them- 
selves against attack, but that of relying upon human defences, without 
regard to God. The verbs look and see are evidently used in allusion to 
the last clause of ver. 8 and the first of ver. 9. They looked to the arsenal 
but not to God. This seems to put the clause before us in antithesis to 
the whole foregoing context from ver. 8 . If so, the suffixes in and 
cannot refer merely to the pool or reservoir, but must have respect 
either to the city or to the calamity now coming on it. In the latter case, 
the feminine pronoun may be indefinitely understood as a neuter in Greek 
or Latin, it, t. e. this crisis or catastrophe, or the -whole series of events 
winch led to it. MaKe) and forme) are not distinctive terms referring to 
God's purpose or decree on one hand, and the execution of it on the other, 
but are poetical equivalents both denoting the efiicient cause. 

12. And the Lord Jehovah of hosts called in that day to weeping, and to 
rnonrning, and to baldness, and to girding sackcloth. The meaning is not that 
he called or summoned grief to come, but that he called on men to mourn, 
not only by his providence, but by his word through the prophets. By 
baldness we may either understand the tearing of the hairi or the shaving 
of the head, or both, as customary signs of grief. The last phrase, rendered 
in the English Bible gilding with saclcloth, does not mean girding up the 
other garments with a sackcloth girdle, but girding the body with a sack- 
cloth dress, or girding on, i e, wearing sackcloth. The providential call to 
mourning here referred to must be the siege before described. 

18. And behold mirth and jollity, slaying of oxen and killing of sheep, 
eating of flesh and drinking of lome; eat and drink, for to-moiww we die. 
This verse presents the contrast of their actual behaviour, with that to 
which God called them by his providence. The construction in the com- 
mon version is ambiguous, as slaying, &c., seem to be participles agreeing 
with joy and gladness, whereas the Hebrew verbs are all infinitives. Some 
suppose the words of the revellers to begin with ^*^17 (let us kill, &c.), erthers 
with (let us eat flesh, &c.) ; but the common division of the sentence 
is most natural, because there is then no repetition or tautology. In the 
one case, the people themselves, say, Jet us eat flesh and drink wine, let us 
eat and drink. In the other it is said that they do cat flesh and drink 
-vsdne, and they are then introduced as saying, let ns eat and drink. On 
the same ground, the common interpretation is to be preferred to Hende- 
werk’s idea, that the whole verse contains the words of the Prophet, and 
that those of the people are not introduced at all. Slaying of oxen, 
killing of sheep, eating of flesh, drinking of wine, eating, drinking, though 
to-morrow we die ! ” Another objection to this construction is, that it 
supposes the event to he still future, even to the Prophet’s view ; whereas 
the whole foregoing context represents it as already past, if not in fact, at 
least in his perceptions. The common version, let ns eat and drink, is 
perfectly correct as to sense, but needlessly departs from the peculiar and 
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expressive form of the original. I have substituted eat and drink, not as 
iraperativos, but as the simplest forms of the English verbs. {V^de supra, 
chap. xxi. 5.) To eat and to drink might be considered more exact, but 
would not exhibit the compression and breviloqucnce of the original. It 
has been disputed whether these last words are expressive of contemptuous 
incredulity or of a despeiate determination to spend the residue of life in 
pleasure. It is by no means clear that those two last feelings are exclusive 
of each other, since the same man might express his disbelief of the threat- 
ening, and his resolution, if it should prove true, to die in the enjoyment 
of his favouiite indulgences. At all events, there can be no need of 
restricting the full import of the language, as adapted to express both states 
of mind, in different persons, if not in the same. 

14. And Jehovah of hosts revealed himself to my ears (i. e. made a reve- 
lation to me, saying) If this iniquity shall he forgiven you (^. e. it certainly 
shall not be forgiven you) until you die.^ Some take as a simple 
passive, and supply a iireposition before it was revealed in my ears 
by Jehovah of hosts. This is no doubt the true sense ; but the construc- 
tion of the verb as a reflexive with nirT* for its subject, is fully justifled by 
the analogy of 1 Sam. ii. 27, in. 21. It is wholly unnecessary, therefore, 
to read “ in the ears of Jehovah of hosts,” or to supply ‘^in my 
ears, saith Jehovah of hosts.’ {Vide supra, chap. v. 9.) The 1 before 

is not conversive, as it does not connect it with the future HIDJ, which 
is merely a quotation, but with the infinitives in the first clause of ver. 13, 
which represent historical or descriptive tenses. (Nordheimer, § 219.) 
The conditional form of expression, so far from expressing doubt or con- 
tingency, adds to the following declaration the solemnity of an oath. What 
is said is also sworn, so that ‘‘ by two immutable things in which it is im- 
possible for God to lie,” the truth of the threatening may be confirmed. 
On the elliptical formula of swearing, vide supra, chap. v. 9. This ini- 
quity of course means the presumptuous contempt of God’s messages and 
providential warnings, with which the people had been charged in the pre- 
ceding verse. This offence is here treated as the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is in the New Testament, and is indeed veiy much of the same 
nature, strictly means shall he atoned for or expiated. Until you die 

is equivalent to ever, the impossibility of expiation afterwards being assumed. 
This use of until is common in all languages. Some of the Jewish writers 
understand the words to mean at death hut not before, and draw the infer- 
ence that death does or may atone for sin. But the Targum has the second 
death a phrase found also in the Greek of the New Testa- 

ment (o Bsvrs^og ^dvarog), and constantly employed in modern religious 
phraseology to signify eternal perdition. In this case, hl^wever, there is 
no ground for 3teparting from the simple and ordinary meaning of the 
words. ‘‘ As long as you live you shah not be forgiven,” is equivalent to 
saying, ‘‘you shall never be forgiven.” 

15. Thus said the Lord Jehovah of hosts, Go, go into this treasurer (or 
steward, or chamberlain), to Shehna who (is) over the house. From the 
people in general the threatening now passes to an individual, no doubt 
because he was particularly guilty of the crime alleged, and by his influ- 
ence the means of leading others astray likewise. The word pb has been 
variously derived and explained to mean a Sochenite (from Sochen in Egypt), 
a sojourner or dweller {i. q. pb^) in the sanctuary, a steward or provider, 
a treasurer, and an amicus regis or king’s friend, i. e. his confidant and 

von. I. B b 
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counsellor. Some understand the last words of the verso as simply ex- 
planatory of this title ; while others argue that the Prophet would hardly 
have described the man by two titles meaning the same thing. A third 
class deny that is here applied to Shebna at all, and understand the 
words to mean this steward of Shebna' or tins (person)^ labow ing for 
Shebna^ e. making bis monument. But Shebna himself is undoubtedly 
the object of addi’ess m the remainder of the chapter. Whatever pD may 
denote, it must be something compatible with the description m the last 
clause of the verse. AVhatever Shebna may have been as pCi, he was cer- 
tainly over the house. Some of the ancient versions give to house here tbc 
sense of temple or the house of God, and infer that Shebna, if not High 
Priest or a Priest at all, was at least the treasurer of the temple. But the 
phrase here used is nowhere else emplopcd m reference to the temple, 
whereas it repeatedly occurs as the description of an officer of state or of 
the royal household, a major-domo, chamberlain, or steward. As the 
modern distinction between State and household officers is not an ancient 
or an oriental one, it is not unlikely that the functionary thus described, 
like the mediseval maires du palais^ was in fact prime minister. This would 
account for the influence tacitly ascribed to Shebna in this chapter, as w^ell 
as for his being made the subject of a prophecy. The phrase this t^easw er 
may either be expressive of disapprobation or contempt, or simply desig- 
nate the man as well known to the Prophet and his readers. These fami- 
liar allusions to things and persons now forgotten, while they add to the 
obscurity of the passage, furnish an incidental proof of its antiquity and 
genuineness. The double imperative admits of different explana- 

tions. The second may perhaps mean yo, and the first be a particle of 
exhortation like the Latin age. It might then be rendered come go, al- 
though this would be really an inversion of the Hebrew phrase, which 
strictly means go come. On the whole, however, it is better to give I? the 
sense of go, and that of enter or go in, meaning into Shebna’s house, or 
into the sepulchi’e which he w^as preparing, and in which some suppose him 
to have been accosted by the Prophet. The use of for before 
is supposed by some to imply the unfavourable nature of the message ; but 
the interchange of the particles is not so unusual as to make this explana- 
tion necessary. Some manuscripts and versions add and say to him, which 
any reader can supply for himself without an emendation of the text. 

16. What hast thou here, and vhom hast thou here, that thou hast 
liewji thee Jmc a sepulchie? Hewing on high his sepulclue, giaving in 
the yoeJi habitation for himself ! The negation implied in the interroga- 
tion is not that he had none to protect and aid him, or that none of his kin- 
dred should he buried there because they should be banished with him, but 
rather that he had none buned there before him ; it was not his birth-place, 
or the home of his fathers. What interest, what part or lot, what personal 
or hereditai’y claim hast thou in Judah ? Heie then refers not to the 
sepulchre, but to Jerusalem. The foreign form of the name Shebna, which 
occurs only in the history of Hezekiah, and for which no satisfactory Hebrew 
etymology has been proposed, seems to confirm tbis explanation of the first 
clause as representing him to be a foreigner, perhaps a heathen. Another 
confirmation is afibrded by the otherwise unimportant circumstance, 
that the name of Shebna’ s father is nowhere added to his own, as in the 
case of Eliakim and Joah (ver. 20, chap, xxxvi. 8). These seem to be suffi- 
cient reasons for concluding that the Prophet is directed to upbraid him, uot 
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with seeking to be buried in the royal sepulchres although of mean extraction, 
hut with making provision for himself and his posterity m a land to which 
he was an alien, and from which he was so soon to he expelled. The third 
person in the last clause is not to be gratuitously changed into the second 
{tluj sepulchre, a habitation for ikyseJJ), nor is the syntax to be solved by 
introducing a comparison (as he that heweth), but rather by supposing that 
the Prophet, after putting to him the prescribed question, was to express his 
own contemptuous surpxise at what he saw, or as Maurer says, to let his 
eyes pass from the man to the sepulchre which he was hewing. It is not 
necessarily implied, hovrever, in this explanation, that the conversation was 
to take place at the sepulchre. CDIlD is properly a noun, and means a high 
j)lace^ but is here and elsev/here used adverbially. The labour and expense 
bestowed on ancient sepulchres (of far later date however than Isaiah’s time) 
is still attested by the tombs remaining at Jerusalem, Petra, and Persepolis, 
where some are excavated near the tops of lofty rocks m order to be less 
accessible, to which practice there may be allusion in the ^2119 of the verse 
before us, as well as in the words of 2 Chron. xxxii. 33, as explained by most 
interpreters, viz. that Hezekiah was buried in the highest of the tombs of the 
sons of David (See Eobinson’s Palestine, I. 516-539, II. 525.) The 
is supposed by some to have allusion to the oriental practice of making 
tombs in shape (and frequently in size) like houses, by others more poetically 
to the idea of the grave, as a long home, (C^^W ^^22), the very name applied 
to it by Solomon (Eccles. xii. 5). In tins case, as in many others, the ideal 
and material allusion may have both been present to the writer’s mind. 
TIAai (is) to thee and who is to thee are the usual unavoidable periphrases 
for lohat and whom hast thou, the verb to have being whoUy wanting in this 
family of languages. 

17. Behold, Jehovah is casting thee a cast, 0 man I and covering tliee 
a covey mg. The addition of the mfinitive or verbal noun as usual adds 
emphasis to the expression, while the participle denotes a present act or a 
proximate futurity. The idea that he is catamly about to cast and cover 
thee, or to do it com^detehj and with violence. is by some rendered 

casting out, by others casting doitn. The latter agrees best with the ety- 
mology and with the rest of the descrijition. Those who give the other 
sense are under the necessity of assuming, that the Prophet, after saying that 
the Lord would cast him off, goes back to the preliminary acts of seizing 
him and rolling him. The other explanation gives the natural order. First 
he is thrown upon the ground, then roUed into a ball, and then violently 
thrown away. Some of the latest writers give the sense of seizing, 
grasping, founded on an Arabic analogy, and justified, as they suppose, by 
the usage of the Hebrew word in 1 Sam. xiv. 32, xv. 19, xxv. 14. But 
except in these few doubtful cases the word uniformly signifies to veil or 
cover. As this is the term used m the law which requires the leper to cover 
his upper lip (Lev. xiii. 45), Grotius, with perverse ingenuity, infers that 
Shobna was to be smitten with leprosy, excluded from the city on that 
account, and afterwards restored, but not reinstated in his former office. 
Gesenius gives HDJ? the sense of wrapping up, and makes it thus synonymous 
with As both the terms have reference to the figure of a ball, the dis- 
tinction seems to be that the first denotes the imposition of a covering 
or wrapper, and the second the formation of the whole into a regular and 
compact shape. There are several different ways of construing with 
the words before it. Some suppose it to be governed by — with the 
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cast of a man, i, e, a manly, vigorous, or powerful cast. In this case we 
must either suppose to be an absolute form put for the construct — 

or to ^be understood after it — or to be in apposition with it, or 

in agreement vith it as an adjective — all which are gratuitous and forced 
assumptions. A better method of obtaining the same sense is by trans- 
lating — like a man, i. e. a mighty man. (Compare Job xxxviii. 8.) 
According to Hendewerk, is a verbal noun construed as an infinitive, 

and governing as Hi)"! does nin'» in chap. xi. 9. The sense is then idth the 
casting of a man, i. e. as a man is cast or throvm. But the throwing of 
a man is the very thing here likened to the throwing of a ball. The simplest 
construction is the one given by Ewald and by many older writers, which 
takes as a vocative. J. D. Michaelis reads and translates iioh rohler! 
But this is not the meaning even of that word. Others take in its pro- 
per sense of mighty man, others in the simple sense of man as distinguished 
from G-od, of which use there are several unequivocal examples. (Job xxii, 
2, X. 5 ; Prov. xx. 4.) 

18. Rolling he unit toll thee in a roll, like a hall {thrown) into a spacious 
ground — there shall thou die — and there the chariots of thy gloiy — shame 
of thy masters house. The ejection of Shebna from the country is com- 
pared to the rolling of a ball into an open space where there is nothing 
to obstruct its progress. The ideas suggested are those of violence, 
rapidity, and distance. Maurer supposes to denote a rolling motion ; 
but most interpreters apply it to the act of rolling up into a ball, which 
agrees better both with usage and the context. The ellipsis of thrown or 
cast before is altogether natural and easily supplied. Instead of spacious 
the original has %cide on hoik hands or sides, i, e, extended and 

open in every direction. All the interpreters appear to apply this directly 
to Shebna, and are thence led to raise the question, what land is meant ? 
Some say Assyria, some Mesopotamia, Ewald the wilderness, Grotius the 
open fields out of Jerusalem where lepers were obliged to dwell. It seems 
to me, however, that the phrase in question, has relation, not to Shebna 
as a man, but to the ball with which he is compared, and that should 
be taken in the sense of ground. To the three derivatives of in the first 
clause Henderson cites as illustrative parallels chaps, xxvii. 7, x. 16, sxix. 
14; Micahii. 4; and from the classics, the mvoc rovw ^ovov (ps^si of Sophocles 
and the horn xanStv xccrMv xaxoTg of JEschylus. There are several different 
constructions of the last clause. The oldest versions make HUIDID the sub- 
ject, and the predicate of the same proposition : the chariots of thy 
glory (shall be) the shame of thy lord’s house.” This can only mean that 
the king would be disgraced by having honoured such a man, chariots 
being then put as an outward sign of dignity and wealth. Most writers 
make and what follows, a description of Shebna addressed to himself 
(“ thou shame of thy master’s house”), and construe either with 

(‘‘ and there shall thy splendid chariots perish”), or with the verb of 
existence understood (“there shall thy splendid chariots be”). As 
properly means thither, it may be so taken here, the construction with 
nitDJn being then a pregnant one : thither shall thou die {i,e, thither shalt 
thou go to die), and thither shall thy sjdendid chaiiots [convey thee). The 
allusion will then be simply to Shebna’s return to his own country (whether 
Syria, Phenicia, Mesopotamia, or Assyria), and not to captivity in war or 
to Buffering in exile, of which there is no intimation in the text. All that 
the Prophet clearly threatens Shebna with, is the loss of rank and influence 
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in Judah, and a return to his own country. An analogous incident in mo- 
dern history (so far as these circumstances are concerned) is Necker’s 
retreat from France to Switzerland at the beginning of the French Bevo- 
lution. 

19. And it shall come to pass in that day that I uill call for my servant^ 
for Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah, i.e. will personally designate him. Elia- 
kim appears again in chap, xxxvi. 3, and there, as here, in connection with 
Shebna. ^ There is probably no ground for the rabbinical tradition that 
Ehakim is identical with Azenah, mentioned, 2 Chron. xxxi. 13, as the ruler 
of the house of God. The epithet my servant seems to be intended to 
describe him as a faithful follower of JehoYah, and, as such, to contrast 
him with Shebna, who may haye been a heathen. The employment of 
such a man by such a king as Hezekiah is explained by some upon the 
supposition that he had been promoted by Ahaz, and then suffered to 
remain by his successor. It is just as easy to suppose, however, that he 
had raised himself by his abilities for public business. 

20, And I will tJuust theefom thy post ^ andfiom thy station shall he pull 
thee down, ^ The verb in the last clause is indefinite, and really equivalent 
to a passive (thou shalt be pulled down). It should not therefore be 
translated in the first person as a mere enallage, nor made to agree with 
Jehovah understood, which would be a very harsh construction, and though 
not vnthout example, should be assumed only in case of necessity. 

21. And I will clothe him with thy diesSf and with thy giidle will I 
strengthen him, and thy power will I give into his hand, and he shall he 
for a father (or become a fathei) to the dweller in Jeiusalem, and to the 
house of Judah, We may either suppose a reference to an official dress, or 
a metaphor analogous to that of filling another’s shoes in colloquial Eng- 
lish. The Piel of ptn may simply mean to bind fast, but the strict sense 
of stren^hening agrees well with the oriental use of the girdle to confine 
the flowing garments, and to fit the wearer for active exertion. Father is 
not a mere oriental synonyme of rider, but an emphatic designation of a 
wise and benevolent ruler. It seems, therefore, to imply that Shebna’s 
administration was of an opposite character. The inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and the family of Judah comprehend the whole nation. 

22, And I will put the Key of the house of David on liis shoulder ; he 
shall open, and there shall he no one shutting, he shall shut, and there 
shall be no one opening. In other words, he shall have unlimited control 
over the royal house and household, which, according to oriental usages, 
implies a high polit cal authority. Some suppose a reference to the actual 
bearing of the key by the royal steward or chamberlain, and explains its 
being carried on the shoulder by the fact, that large wooden locks and keys 
of corresponding size are still used in some countries, the latter being some- 
times curved like a sickle, so as to be hung around the neck. Against this 
explanation it may be objected, that the phrase house of David seems to 
imply a metaphorical, rather than a literal palace, and that does not mean 
the shoulder merely, but includes the upper part of the back, as the place 
for bearing bmflens. {Vide supra, chaps, ix. 3, x. 27.) There is still less 
to he said in favour of supposing an allusion to the figure of a key em- 
broidered on the dress. The best interpreters appear to be agreed that the 
government of administration is here represented by the figure of a burden, 
not merely in the general, as in chap, ix. 5, but the specific burden of a key, 
chosen in order to express the idea of control over the royal house, which 
was the title of the office in question. The application of the same terms 
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to Peter (Mat. xvi. 19), and to Christ himself (Rev. in. 7), does not pro\e 
that they here refer to either, or that Eliakim was a type of Christ, but 
merely that the same words admit of different applications. 

23. And I will fasten him a nail in a sure place^ and he shall he fo) a 
throne of glonj to Jus fathers home. The figure in the first clause naturally 
conveys the idea of security and permanence. The reference is not to the 
stakes or centre-post of a tent, but to the large pegs, pins, or nails often 
built into the walls of oriental houses for the puipose of suspending clothes 
or vessels. The last clause is obscure. Some suppose the figure of a pin 
or peg to bo still continued, and that it js here represented as so large that 
men may sit upon it. Others suppose the nail to be hero described as 
fastened in a throne ; it shall be (attached) to the glorious throne of his 
father’s house. This would seem to warrant Calvin’s supposition that 
Eliakim was of the blood royal. But such a construction, if not wholly 
ungrammatical, is very forced, and is the Hebrew name for any seat 
(answering to stool oi' chair), and denotes a throne or chair of state only as 
bemg a seat par eminence. The most natural interpretation of the words, 
and that most commonly adopted, is, that the figure of a nail is here ex- 
changed for that of a seat, this being common to the two, that they alike 
suggest the idea of support, though in different ways. Those whom Eliakim 
was the means of promoting might be said, with a change of figure, but 
without a change of meaning, both fo sit and hang upon him. He was to 
be not only a seat, but a seat of honour, which is nearer to the meaning of 
the Hebrew phrase than throne of gloiy, 

24. Anti they shall hang npqn him all the honour of his fathei's home — 

the offspring and the issue — all vessels of small quantity — fiom vessels of cuqjs 
even to all lessels of flagons. Here the figure of a nail is resumed. The 
dependents of Eliakim are represented as suspended on him as their sole 
support. and are expressions borrowed from the vegetable 

world. Henderson imitates the form of the original by rendering them 
offspilng and offset. It is commonly assumed by interpreters that the two 
words are in antithesis, denoting either different sexes (sons and daughters), 
or different generations (sons and grandsons), or difierent ranks, which last 
is the usual explanation, and derives some countenance from the etymology 
of and the analogy of Ezek. iv. 15. The next phrase is designed to 
shew that even the least are not to be excepted. In the last clause 

and dvni may either be taken as equivalent expressions, or as contrasting 
the gold and silver vessels of the altar (Exod. xxiv. 6) with common earthen 
utensils (ffer. xlviii. 12; Lam. iv. 2). The old interpretation of as 
denoting musical instruments, though justified by usage, is forbidden by 
the context. The Targum explicitly apphes the clause to the priests who 
served the altar, and the Levites who conducted the music of the temple. 
This explanation is connected with that of in ver. 1, as denoting the 
temple or the house of God. 

25. In that day, saith Jehovah of hosts, shall the nail fastened in a sure 
place he removed, and he cut down, and fall, and the burden winch was on it 
shall he cut off for Jehovah speaks. The most natural and obvious applica- 
tion of these words is to Eliakim, who had just been represented as a nail 
m a sure place. But as this would predict his fall, without the slightest 
intimation of the reason, and in seeming contradiction to the previons con- 
text, most interpreters reject this exposition as untenable, Hitzig indeed 
maintains that this is the only meaning which the words will bear, but 
assumes that these two verses were added at a later date, shortly before or 
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aftei' Eliakim’s own disgrace Hondewerk adopts the same hypothesis, but 
applies it to the last verse only, J. H. Michaelis alone gives a favourable 
moaning to the figures of ver. 25, as signifying that Eliakim should die in 
peace, to the irreparable loss of Judah, and ot his ow^n dependents in parti- 
cular. Another exegctical expedient is to apply even ver. 23 to Shebna, 
not as a promise of \vhat God would do, but as a narrative of what he had 
done. The obvious objections are, that the verbs in that verse are as cer- 
tainly futui’e as those in the one befoie it ; and that both verses must be 
referred to the same subject, unless the supposition of a change be abso- 
lutely necessary Such a necessity docs seem to exist in ver. 25, and is the 
more easily assumed because the grammatical objection is not applicable 
there. Most writeis, therefore, seem to be agreed, that the twenty-fifth 
verse relates to Shebna, and that the Prophet, after likening Eliakim to a 
nail fastened in a sure place, tacitly applies the same comparison to Shebna, 
and declares that the nail which now seems to be securely fastened shall 
soon yield to make way for the other. Those who refer the verse to 
Eliakim suppose his fall to have been occasioned by his nepotism or ex- 
cessive patronage of his relations, a conjectural inference from ver. 2i. 
The partial fulfilment of this prophecy is commonly supposed to be recorded 
in chap, xxxvi. 3, where Eliakim actually fills the place here promised to 
him, and Shebna appears in the inferior character of a scribe or secretaiy. 
Some indeed suppose two persons of the name of Shebna, which is not only 
arbitrary m itself, but rendered more improbable by this consideration, that 
Shebna is probably a foreign name, and certainly occurs only m these and 
the parallel places, whereas Hilkiah is of frequent occurrence, and yet is 
admitted upon all hands to denote the same person. It seems improbable 
no doubt that Shebna, after such a threatening, should bo transferred to 
another office. But the threatening may not have been public, and the 
transfer may have been merely the beginning of his degradation. But even 
supposing that the Shebna of chap, xxxvi. 2 is a different person, and that 
the execution of this judgment is nowhere explicitly recorded, there is no 
need of concluding that it was i evoked, or that it was meant to he condi- 
tional, much loss that it was falsified hy the event It is a common usage 
of the Scriptures, and of this book m particular, to record a divine com- 
mand and not its execution, leaving the latter to be inferred from the for- 
mer as a matter of course. Of this we have had repeated examples, such 
as chap. vii. 4, and viii. 1. Nay, in this very case, we are merely told what 
Isaiah was commanded to say to Shebna, without being told that he obeyed 
the order. If the execution of this order may be taken for granted, so may 
the fulfilment of the prophecy. If it had failed, it would not have been re- 
corded or preserved among the prophecies. 


CHAPTEE XXIIL 

This prophecy consists of two parts. The fii'st predicts the fall of Tyre, 
vers. 1-14. The second promises its restoration and conversion, vers. 15-18. 
The fail of Tyre is predicted, not directly, but m the form of apostrophes, 
addressed to her own people or her colonies, vers. 1-7. The destruction 
is referred to God as its author, and to the Chaldees as his instruments, 
vers. 8-14. The prediction in the latter part includes three events. Tyre 
shall be forsaken and forgotten for seventy years, ver. 15. She shall then 
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be restored to ber former activity and wealth, vers, 16, 17. Thenceforth 
her gains shall he devoted to the Lord, ver. 18. 

T;^T:e, one of the chief cities of Phenicia, was situated partly on a rocky 
island near the coast, and partly in a wide and fertile plain upon the coast 
itself. It was long a current opinion that the insular Tyre had no existence 
before the time of Nebuchadnezzar; but Hengstenbeig has made it probable 
that from the beginning the chief part of the city was situated on the island, 
or rather a peninsula connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. 
(See his elaborate and masterly tract, De Rebus Tynoiuiii,^ Berhn, 1832). 
The name Pal<xtyrus (Old Tyre), given by the ancient writers to the con- 
tinental city, he supposes to have come into use after that part of Tyre was 
destroyed, and while the other was still standing. Tyre is remarkable in 
history for two things : its maritime trade, and the many sieges it has 
undergone. The first of these on record was by Shalmaneser king of 
Assyria, who, according to Menander, a historian now lost, but quoted by 
Josephus, blockaded Tyre for five years, so as to cut off the supply of water 
from the mainland, but without bemg able to reduce the city. The next 
was by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, who besieged it thirteen years ; 
with what result is not expressly mentioned either in profane or sacred his- 
tory. A third siege was by Alexander the Great, who, after seven months 
and with the utmost difficulty, finally reduced it. It was afterwards be- 
sieged by the Syrian king Antigonus, and more than once during the 
Crusades, both by Franks and Saracens. After this j)6riod it entirely de- 
cayed, and has now disappeared, its site being marked by the insulated 
rock, by the causeway between it and the mainland still existing as a bar 
of sand, and by columns and other architectural remains mostly lying 
under water. 

It has been much disputed wffiich of these events is the subject of the 
prophecy before us. Grotius, as usual, sees the fulfilment, m the days of 
Isaiah himself, and refers the prediction to the siege by Shalmaneser. 
Clencus gives it a wider scope, and seems to make the siege by Alexander 
its main subject. But the great body of the older writers refer it to ^ 
intermediate event, the siege by Nebuchadnezzar. The arguments in 
favour of this application are stated with great learning, force, and cleai- 
ness, by Yitringa on the passage. 

The German writers of the new school are divided on this question. 
Eichhorn, Eosenmiiller, Hitzig, and others, admit the reference to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but ascribe the prophecy of course to a contemporary writer. 
Gesenius, Maurer,' Umbreit, and Knobol, admit its genuineness, but refer 
it to the siege by Shalmaneser. Hendewerk also admits the genuineness 
of the passage, but denies its having reference to any particular historical 
event. Ewald refers it to the siege of Shalmaneser, but infers from the 
inferiority of the style that it may be the production of a younger contem- 
porary and disciple of Isaiah. The discussion of the subject by these 
writers is m one respect interesting and instructive. In most other cases 
they occupy common gi’ound against the truth. But here they are reduced 
to a dilemma, and by choosing different horns of it, are placed in opposi- 
tion to each other, clearly betraying, in the conflict that ensues, the real 
value of their favourite style of criticism. Thus while Ewald thinks the 
style unlike that of Isaiah, and Eichhorn, and Hitzig see the clearest indi- 
cations of a later age, Gesenius and Hendewerk are struck with the tokens 
of antiquity and with the characteristics of Isaiah. So, too, with respect to 
the literary merit of the passage : ffitzig treats it almost with contempt. 
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while Hendewerk extols it as a masterpiece of eloquence. There could not 
be a stionger illustration of the fact, already evident, that the boasted 
diagnosis of this school of critics is always dependent on a foregone con- 
clusion. Had there been no siege of Tyre in the days of Isaiah, Gesenius 
would easily have found abundant proofs that the chapter was of later 
date. But this not being necessary for his purpose here, he treats as in- 
conclusive even stronger proofs than those which he himself employs in 
other cases. 

To the reference of this prophecy to Shalmaneser there are two main 
objections. The first is the express mention of the Chaldees in ver. 13. 
EvYald easily disposes of this difficulty by reading instead of 

Gcscnius and the rest maintain that the Chaldees are mentioned only as 
tributaiies or auxiliaries of Assyria. As this, though arbitrarily assumed, 
is not impossible, the first objection cannot be regarded as decisive. The 
second is that Shalmaneser’s attempt upon Tyre was perfectly abortive. 
This argument of course has no efiect upon Gesenius and others who deny 
the inspiration of the Prophet. Even such, however, must admit that if the 
descriptions of the prophecy were actually realised in another case, it is 
more likely to have been the one intended. They allege, however, that the 
very same objection lies against the supposition of a reference to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, on the ground that no historian, sacred or profane, records the fact 
of his having taken Tyre. To account for this omission, and to shew by 
various incidental proofs that the event did nevertheless happen, is the 
main design of Hengstenbeig’s tract already mentioned, in which ho has 
performed his task wnth a rare combination of minute learning, ingenmty, 
and good sense, although not to the satisfaction of contemporary German 
writers. His argument from the nature of the case turns in a great measure 
on minute details, and sometimes on intricate calculations in chronology. 
It will be sufficient therefore to record the result, which is that the actual 
conquest of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, even leaving out of view the prophecy 
before us, and the more explicit one in Ezekiel, chap, xxvi., is much more 
probable than the contrary hypothesis. But there is still another difficulty 
in the way of applying the prophecy to Nebuchadnezzar’s siege and con- 
quest. Isaiah intimates and Ezekiel explicitly foretells an entii’e desolation 
of Tyre, which did not take place till the Middle Ages. Hengstenberg’s 
solution of this difficulty is, that the prophets constantly connect the imme- 
diate consequences of the events which they predict with their remoter and 
more gradual results. On the same general principal of interpretation, but 
with a difterence of form, it may be said that the prophecy before us is 
generic, not specific, a panoramic picture of the downfall of Tyre, from the 
beginning to the end of the destroying process, with particular allusion to 
parai: 5 dar sieges, as for instance to that of the Chaldees in ver. 13, and 
perha^to that of Alexander inyer. 6. Antiquarian research and discovery 
may yet bring to light coincidences still more striking. 

While the great majority of writers understand the passage as referring 
to the literal Tyre, a few prefer to take it in a mystical sense. Some ot 
the older Jewish writers say that whenever the literal Tyre is meant, the 
name is fully written but that when it is defectively written, as it is 
here, p^) it signifies Borne, Aharhenel refutes this dictum by shewing 
that both forms occur in the same co3itext,®but himself makes Tyre here 
mean Venice, But these hypotheses are modest in comparison with that of 
Cocceius, who understands by Tyre the Church of Home, by Egypt Ger- 
many, by Chittim Spain, by TarsMsh France, by Assyria Turkey, by the 
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land of the Chaldees Hungary, and by the whole passage a chapter from 
the history of the Eeformation. Of such interpretations it may surely be 
said without undue severity: Hanolationes hae sunt ; sequamur ceita; 
incerta lequo ammo iguortmus ; neque etiain hanc prophetiam cum quibus- 
dam veterum aliegonce mterpretabimur, nam si Scrip tura non indicet debere 
nos m re una ceinere imagmem alterius, etiamsi res diversae a Sciiptura 
explicatie simihtudinem et conformitatem aliquam habeant, non possumus 
tamen asserere hoc dims t^’pum et figuram esse, msi quatenus ilia contor- 
mitas ex Bcripturarum comparatione demonstratur.’ These arc the woids 
of Coeceius himself, reproving Grotms for his groundless hypothesis of 
Shebna’s leprosy in chap, xxii., and declaring his own dissent from the old 
interpretations of that chapter. 

1. The burden of Tyre. Hoiil^ shipft of TarJiuh ; [or it is laid iiaste, no 
home, no entrance ; from the land of Chittini it is lecealed to them. Here, 
as in chap. xin. 1, xv. 1, xvii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 1, xi. 13, xxii. 1, there 
is not the slightest reason for rejecting the hrst wnrds as the addition of a 
copyist or compilei. The command or exhortation to howl implies that 
those to whom it is addressed have peculiar cause for gnet. By ships of 
Tarshish wn are not to understand merchant ships in general, but strictly 
those which earned on the trade between Phenicia, and its Spanish colony 
Tartessus. For the other meanings which have been attached to 
Dule supra, chap. n. 15. Eosenmuller condemns the generic explanation of 
the phrase as unpoetical, but does not scruple to make ships mean sailors, 
which is wholly unnecessary. The masculine form may either he re- 
ferred to by a common licence, or indefinitely taken to mean desolation 
has been nr ought, or something has been desolated, without saying what. 
Bwaid resolves it mto an indefinite active verb (zerstort hat man) without 
a change of meaning. The preposition in and has a privative 

efiect. The meaning strictly is, airayfioni house, away porn entrance. It 
may be le.s concisively rendered, so that there u no house, &c. Some 
make the tw^o expressions strictly parallel and correlative, so that there is 
neither house not entrance, m which case the latter may have reference to 
the entering of ships into the harbour. Others make the second dependent 
on the fii’st, so that there is no house left to enter. This may refer particu- 
larly to the manners returning from their long voyage and finding their 
homes destroyed. Chittun is neither Macedonia (Clericus), Italy (Yitiinga), 
Susiana (Bochart), Cilicia (Junius), nor a region in Arabia (Henslcr), but 
the island of Cyprus (Josephus), in w^hich there was a city Citiiun, which 
Cicero explicitly refers to as a Phenician settlement. The wider explanation 
of the name, as denoting other islands or the Mediterranean coasts in gene- 
ral, though not Without authority from usage, is uncertain and in this case 
needless. These w'ords are connected with what goes before by Calvin (ut 
non sit commoatus e terra Cittim) and others ; hut most interpreters adhere 
to the Masoretic interpunction. It ts revealed (i. e. the event announced in 
the preceding clause) to them (the Tjiian manners on their way home from 
Tarshish). The meaning seems to be, that the news of the fall of Tyre has 
reached the Phenician settlements m Cyprus, and through them the Tyrian 
manners that touch there. 

2. Be silent, 0 inhabitants of the isle (or coast), the merchants of Sidon 
crossing the sea filled thee. This may either he addressed to the coast and 
islands of the Mediterranean w^hich had bug been frequented by the Pheni- 
cian traders, or to Phenicia itself, which foreign commerce had enriched. 
The last explanation is commonly preferred ; but the first is recommended 
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by tliG fact that it assigns a reason for tlie mention of tbc foreign trade of 
Siclon, as accounting foi the interest which other nations are sup^iosod to 
feel in the fall of Tyre. On cither supposition, Sidon, the other great city 
of Phenicia, is put foi the whole country. The plural verb in the last 
clause agrees with "IHD as a collective. 

8. And %n great waters (ims) the seed of the Nile, the harvest of the ‘i iver 
fioas) her venue ^ and she was a mart of nations, and aie the 

Hebrew and Egyptian names of the Nile. The first, according to its ety- 
mology, means hlacl, and corresponds to and Melo, Oreek and 

Latin names of the same iiver, all derived from the colour of the water or 
the mud which it deposits. The use of the word is one of the proofs, 
adduced by Eichhorn and Eosenmuller, that the chapter is of later date. 

It is true the name occurs in Joshua sin. 13; but that is also classed 
among the later books. Gesemus observes, however, that an niforence can 
hardly bo drawn from one or two examples. Of the whole verse there are 
three interpretations. The first supposes an allusion to the fact that the 
gram of Egypt -was exported m Phenician vessels on the great waters, i. e. 
over^the sea. The objection that Phenicia is described by Ezekiel as 
trading not with Egypt but with Palestine in grain, though entitled to 
some weight, is not conclusive. A stronger objection may bo drawn from 
the apparent incongruity of naming this one branch of commerce as a proof 
that Tyre "vvas nuut of nations, A second interpretation undei stands 
what IS said of Egypt figuratively, or as a comparison ; as if he had said 
that the wealth which Egypt derived from the Nile, Phenicia derived from 
the groat waters, i. e. by her maritime trade. The third differs from this 
only by supposing a distinct allusion to the insular situation of Tyre, 
which, though planted on a rock and girt by many waters, reaped as rich a 
harvest as the fertile land of Egypt. This last interpretation, which is 
that of J. D. Michaelis and Hongstenberg, is much more poetical than 
either of the others, and at least in that respect entitled to the preference. 

4. Be ashamed (or confounded), Zidon ; for the sea saUh, the strength of 
the sea, saying, I have not travailed, and I have not home, and I have not 
reared young men (or) brought up virgins. One of the great cities of 
Phenicia is here called upon to be confounded at the desolation of the 
other ; or Zidon may be put for the whole country, as in the preceding 
verse. The Targum gives to its geographical sense of west 
Some writers understand the sea itself as the ideal speaker, and explain 
an allusion to the tuiTet-like appearance of the waves w^hen in com- 
motion. The correct view of the case seems to be this : the Prophet hears 
a voice from the sea, which he then describes more exactly as coming from 
the stronghold or fortress of the sea, i.e, insular Tyre as viewed from the 
mainland. The rest of the verse is intended to express the idea that the 
city thus personified was childless, was as if she had never borne obildxoii. 
Here, as in chap. i. 2, Hendewerk takes in the sense of exalting, 

making great, which is at once a violation of usage and of the Prophet’s 
metaphor. Interpreters are commonly agreed that the negative force of the 
last extends to both of the following verbs. Cocceius alone seems to 
to make the last clause affirmative {non educavi juvenes ; extuli virgines) 
as if she were complaining that she had not borne sons, but daughters. 
But the whole metaphor is clearly intended to express the idea of depopu- 
lation. 

5. When the report {comes) to Egypt, they are pained at the report of 
Tyre, There are three distinct interpretations of this verse- The first 
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refers to the Sidonians or Phenicians generally, and understands the 
verse to mean that they would be as much grieved to hear of the fall of 
Tyre as if they should hear of that of Egypt. The second makes the verb 
indefimte, or understands it of the nations generally, who are then said 
to be as much astounded at the fall of Tyre, as they once were at the 
judgments of Jehovah upon Egypt. The third, which is the one now 
commonly adopted, makes Egypt itself or the Eg}"ptians the subject of 
the verb, and explains ^ and as particles of time, not of comparison. 
The first of these senses is expressed by Vitrmga {xvt Jama de Egy^Ao com- 
moveret animos, sic dolebunt ad famam Tyri), the second by Luther 
[gh'icliwie man erschrak da man von Egypten Ixorete^ also wird man 
erschrecken wenn man von Tyrus lioren ivird)^ the third by the Vulgate 
(cum auditum fuerit in EgygAo, dolebunt cum audient de Tyro). This 
last supposes the Egyptians to lament for the loss of their gi-eat mart and 
commercial ally. The idea expressed by the second construction is a 
much more elevated one, and it seems more agreeable to usage to take 
5 before a noun as a particle of comparison. (Vide supra, chap. x\iii. 4.) 

equally admits of either explanation. Either of these inteiq)retations 
appeals preferable to the first, ^\hich yields an unnatural and inappropriate 
sense. 

6. Pass over to Tarshish; howl, ye inhabitants of the isle (or coast). 
The mother country is exhorted to take refuge m her distant colonies. J. 
D. Michaehs compares the resolution of the Dutch ^merchants in 1672 to 
remove to Batavia if the mother country could not be dehvered. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, Curtius, and Justin, the Tyrians when besieged by Alex- 
ander, sent their old men, women, and children, to Carthage. Aben Ezra 
gratuitously makes a collective, and supposes the address to he to all 
the islands where the Tyrians traded. 

7. Is this yoni joyous city (literally, is this to you a joyous one)? from 
the days of old is hei antiquity , her feet shall carry her afar off to sojourn. 
Some adopt a relative construction, and continue the interrogation through 
the verse ; whose feet, &c. Of those who read the sentence thus, some un- 
derstand the last clause as descriptive of the colonial and commercial 
activity of Tyre. But this requires to be arbitrarily explained as a 
preterite. Most writers understand the clause as appljung, either to the 
flight of the Tyrians to their colonies, or to their being carried into exile. 
To the first, Gesenius objects that they could not cross the sea on foot. 
Umbreit replies that they must have feet to go on board the ships. Knohel 
rejoins that in that case it would not be their feet that carried them far 
ofi“. It does not seem to have occurred to either, that a city can no more 
cross the sea in ships than dry-shod : that the verse contains a bold per- 
sonification ; and that having once converted Tyre into a woman, the 
writer may naturally represent her as going anywhere on foot, without 
respect to the actual method of conveyance used by individual emigrants. 
Grotius avoids the difficulty mentioned by Gesemus, by making feet meaii 
sails and oars. The epithet has reference to tbe bustle of commercial 
enterprise, and also to the luxury and pride of Tyi*e. Hendewerk refers to 
the use of this word in chap, xxii, 2, as an incidental proof that Isaiah 
wrote both chapters. The resemblance between and ^3*7)!? is imitated 
by Gesenius in his version (Ursprung and Urzeit). These expressions 
may be referred either to the real antiquity of Tyie, or to the exaggerated 
boastings of the Tyrians, of which we have examples in Hex^odotus and 
other profane writers. 
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8. Who hath inuposed this against Tyre the crowning (city), iihose mer- 
chants {aie) princes, her tiajicheis the lionoiued of the earth The Yulgate 
gives H'T'toyD a passive sense (quondayn coyonatam), which Sanctins applies 
to the pinnacles and turrets of the city. Hitzig makes it mean the o own- 
wearer, Most writers seem to be agreed that it denotes the o owner or 
croun-giver, in allusion to the fact that crowned heads were among the tri- 
butaries of Phenicia, according to the testimony of the Greek historians. 
Gesenius refers to the oriental crowns dispensed by the East India Com- 
pany, and to the crown of Corsica once subject to the Genoese Eepublic. 
He also illustrates the use of the name Canaan to denote a trader, by the 
analogous usage of Chaldean for astrologer, and that of Suiss, Savoyard, 
Jew, in modern parlance, to denote certain callings or professions. The 
question in this verse implies that no ordinary power could have done it. 
The sense of yich which Gesenius gives to in this place is entirely 
arbitrary. That of land, which some writers put instead of earth, though 
it does not change the sense of the expression, weakens it. 

9. Jehovah of hosts hath purposed it, to profane the elevation of all beauty, 

to degrade all the honomecl of the earth. This is the answer to the question 
in ver. 8. The suffix in refers to The supposition of a chorus, 

or of choruses responding to each other, is gratuitous and artificial, and 
better suited to a Greek play than a Hebrew prophecy. Not only in poetry, 
but in animated prose, the writers of all languages ask questions to be 
answered by themselves. includes all that was splendid and beautiful 
in Tyre. The exclusive reference of the word to the people can be justified 
by nothing but the parallelism, and even that will admit of an antithesis 
between an abstract and a concrete term. means strictly to profane or 
desecrate that which is reckoned holy, but is here used to express the mak- 
ing common of that which was distinguished by magnificence or beauty. 
The force of the antithesis between and cannot be fully ex- 

pressed in a translation, as the roots respectively mean light and heavy. 
They are also contrasted, but in a different application and connection, in 
chap. viii. 23. 

10. Fass through thy land like the river [Nile) ; Daughter of Tarshisli, 
there is no girdle {any) longer. Some read, pass over to thy land, and make 
the verse an exhortation to the strangers from Tartessus to go home. Others 
understand to mean as {one would cross) the Nile or any other stream, 
i, e, naked or without a girdle, as in the other clause. It is commonly agreed, 
however, that the phrase means, as the Nile passes, i, e. quickly or without 
restraint. Some suppose the figure to be still continued m the last clause, 
and take HTIO in the sense of a dam, mound, or embankment. Others, giv- 
ing it its proper sense of girdle, apply it to the fortifications of Tyre which 
were now dismantled. The daughter of Tarshish is not Tyre, nor Phenicia 
now considered as dependent on her colonies ; nor the population of Tar- 
shish ; but Tarshish itself. There is no more girdle may be taken in op- 
posite senses, as denoting the failure of strength and general dissolution, or 
the absence of restraint and freedom from oppression. The former is pre- 
ferred by Hengstenberg ; but it does not seem appropriate to Tarshish, 
though it noight be so if addressed to the mother country. 

11. His hand he stretched out over the sea; he made kingdoms tremble ; 
Jehovah commanded respecting Canaan to destroy her strongholds. The sub- 
ject of the verbs in the first clause is the same as in the last. The stretching 
out of God’s hand, followed by the tremhling of the earth or its inhabitants, 
is urged by Hendewerk as a favourite expression of Isaiah (see particularly 
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claap. Y. 25). Eiclilioni and Eosenmuller, on tlie otlicr hand, make 
a Chaldaism and a proof of later origin. Gesenins demos that there is any- 
thing analogous in Chaldee or Syriac usage, and regards it as either ^an 
anomalous case of cpenthcsis or an orthographical error. The femmioe 
suffix at the end refeis to Canaan as the name of a country. 

12 And he said^ Thou slialt not add longer {or continue) to triumph, op- 
pressed {or violated) virgin daughter of Zi don , to Cliittim arise, pass over; 
there also there shall he no rest to the^. The address is not to Chittim (or the 
Macedonians) ; nor to Tyre as a daughter of the older city ; but to Zidon 
itself. The fact that TbAT\2 is m apposition with nn (as to sense), makes 
it altogether probable that HI sustains the same relation to The 

reading though found in sixteen manuscripts and several ancient 

versions, is probably a mere mistake, arising from the frequent oecun*ence 
of the combination elsewhere. Zidon is here put for Phenicia in general. 
niJJ is impersonal. This exhoidation corresponds exactly to the one in ver. G, 
Tarshish and Chiltim being both Phenician colonies. The last clause im- 
plies, either that the colonists would not receive them, or that the enemy 
would still pursue them, probably the latter. The figure of a violated virgin, 
for a conqueied city or country, is alleged by Eichhoiii as a proof of later 
origin ; but it is used by the contemporary prophet Nahum (iii. 5), and as 
Knobel observes, occurs nowhere else in Isaiah because he nowhere has- 
occasion to employ it. 

13. Behold the land of the Chaldees; this people was not; Assyria 
founded it for dwellers in the wilderness ; they have set up his towers ; they 
have roused up her palaces ; he has put ttfor (or rendered it) a ruin. This 
difficult verse has been variously understood. Some apply it exclusively to 
the destruction of Tyre by the Assyrians ; but this can only be efiected by 
an arbitrary change of text. Thus J. Olshausen (in his emendations of 
the text of the Old Testament) omits the words from to as a gloss, 
changes E^'**^* into and explains the rest to mean that Assyria con- 
verted Tyre into a heap of rains. The origin of the gloss he supposes to 
be this, that some one wrote upon the margin by way of correction, 

meaning that it was not Assyria hut Babylonia that destroyed Tyre, 
and then added more explicitly, Dyn nt, all which afterwards found 

its vay into the text. This piece of criticism is too extravagant even for 
the Germans, who accordingly reject it with contempt. Ewald, however, 
also tampers with the text by reading D'’:]y3D for His version of the 

whole is : “ behold the land of the Canaanites {i, e. Phenicia) ; this nation 
is no more ; Assyria has converted it into a wilderness ; they (the Pheni- 
cians) set up their towers (and) build their palaces ; he (the Assyrian) has 
turned it to rain.” Besides the arbitrary change of text, this explanation 
gives to and senses which cannot be sustained by usage. The 
great majority, both of the older and the later writers, leave the text un- 
altered, and suppose that the Prophet here brings the Chaldees into view 
as the instruments of Tyre’s destruction. The words from HT to will 
then be a parenthesis, containing an allusion to a historical fact not ex- 
pressly mentioned elsewhere, hut agreeing well with other facts of history, 
viz. that the Chaldees were not the aboriginal inhabitants of Babylonia, 
but were brought thither from the mountains of Armenia or Kurdistan by 
the Assyrians in the days of their supremacy. This accounts for the fact, 
that Xenophon speaks of the Chaldees as northern mountaineers, while in 
the sacred history we find them in possession of the great plain of SMnar. 
The former statement has respect, no doubt, to that portion of the people 
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wlao were left behind in their original territory. This incidental statement, 
it may also be observed, is in strict accordance with the Assyrian policy of 
peopling their ovn provinces with conquered nations. The construction 
commonly adopted, by interpreters who thus explain the sentence, is as 
follows : ‘‘ Behold the land of the Chaldees; this people (the people now 
inhabiting it) was not {t. e. had no existence until lately) ; Assyria founded 
(or established) it (the country) for dwellers in the wilderness (/. c for the 
Chaldees who before had led a wild nomadic life).” To this construction 
Knobel, though he acquiesces in the exposition as a whole, makes two 
objections . first, that while it explains as denoting the people, it refers 
the sufiix m H'lD'’ to the count) y , secondly, that is reEilly descriptive 
of the Chaldees, not before but after their transportation to the plains of 
Babylonia. Ivnobel himself refers both p5^ and the suifix to the people 
considered as possessors of the land, and takes TD*’ m the sense of ap- 
pointing, constituting, as in Hab. i. 12. Behold the nation of the 
Chaldees ; this people was not (i. e, was unknown) till Assyria changed 
them into inhabitants of the wilderness (or plain).” — But why should this 
history of the Chaldees be referred to here ? The answer usually given to 
this question is, because the recent origin and present insignificance of the 
chosen instrumer^^ jade the conquest more humiliating to the Tyrians. 
A kindred feeliv Id have been excited in the ancient Eomans by a 
prediction of thq*! slib.i ugat ion and destruction by the Goths. If the 
reason assigned for thfjQ^^of '^tal mention of the Chaldee migration be the 
true one, it has ewjf on tb*-!' niore foice upon the supposition that the 
prophecy relat'^^^Q.o the Babylonian conquest under Nebuchadnezzar, than 
upon the supposxtr^on that it relates to the attack of Shalmaneser. Indeed, 
the whole assumption, thaC-tKe^Chaldees are here mentioned as auxiliaries 
only, is so perfectly arbitrary, that it would never have occurred to any 
writer, who had not determined upon other grounds, that the event pre- 
dicted took place under the Assyrian domination. Even Umbreit, who 
assents to this hypothesis, admits that it is only probable, not certain ; 
and that this verse taken by itself would rather prove the contrary, by 
mentioning the Chaldees as the principal assailants, and Assyria only in 
a parenthesis containing a historical allusion. According to the usual 
interpretation which has now been given, the towers mentioned are those 
used in ancient sieges ; the masculine sufiix refers to D? ; the feminine 
sufiix to Tyre ; and may be taken either in the sense of raising (from 
or m that of rousing (from 'TiV), that is, filling with confusion 
and alarm. Besides the mterpretations which have now been given, 
there is another that deserves at least to be recorded. Schleyer, a 
recent German writer on this prophecy and that against Babylon in 
chaps, xiii. xiv., gives the same sense to the words from HT to that 
is put upon them by Olshausen, but instead of rejecting them as a mar- 
ginal correction, retains them as a necessary part of the text. Behold, 
the nation of the Chaldees; this people (it was not Assyria) has assigned it 
{i, e. Tyre) to the dwellers in the wilderness {i. e. made it desolate). Um- 
breit, without dwelling on the violation of the Masoretic accents, objects to 
this interpretation, that it fails to account for the use of the word before 
but especially that no reason can be given for the negative assertion 
that it was not Assyria that desolated Tyre. If the interpretation, however, 
were otherwise tenable, this, so far from being an objection, would in fact 
recommend it. When Isaiah wrote, Assyria was the ruling power of the 
world ; whatever changes were expected, were expected from that quarter. 
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But here the conquest of Phenicia is ascribed to a people then but little known, 
if known at all. It was perfectly natural therefore to say negatively, that it 
was not to be effected by Assyria, as Tvell as positively, that it was to be 
effected by Chaldea. In like manner if the fall of the Eoman State had been 
foretold during the period of the Punic wars, how naturally would the pro- 
phet have said that it should fall, not hefoie the Gartharjinians, but before 
the Goths. The sense therefore yielded by Schlcyer’s construction is a 
good sense in itself, and appropriate to the contest. It cannot, however, 
be affirmed that there is any sufficient reason for departing from the 
Masoretic tradition as to the interpunction of the sentence. But let it be 
observed, that on either of these suppositions, the reference of the verse 
to the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar is far more natural than any other. 

14. Howl, ships of Tarshish, for destroyed is your stronghold. The 
first part of the prophecy here closes very much as it began. The descrip- 
tion of Tyre is the same as in ver. 4, except that it was there called the 
fortress of the sea, and here the fortress of the Tyrian ships. 

15. And It shall come to pass in that day that Tyre shall he forgotten 

seventy yea}s, as the days of one king; fiom the end of seienty yeais shall 
be (or happen) to Tyie like the hai lot's song. The remainder of the 
chapter predicts the restoration of Tyre, not to its former dignity, but to 
its wealth and commercial activity, the frmts of which should thenceforth 
be consecrated to Jehovah. There is no difference of opinion with respect 
to the meaning of the words or the ^'ammaj^^^^^struction of the sen- 
tence; hut the utmost diversity of judgmen/jc/?;^ c^^’tion to the general 
sense and application of the whole, and ^especially of the words, sevmty 
years as the days of one king. Yitringa and others take the seventy years 
strictly. Gesenius and the later German writers make it a round number, 
as in Gen. 1. 3, Esod. xv. 27, xxiv. 1. The following words are rejected 
by Umbreit as a gloss. J. D. Michaelis and Paulus read "IHX (another) 
for (one). Grotius reads seven for seventy, forgetting that the fol- 
lowing noun must then be in the plural, and assuming that Shalmaneser 
reigned seven years, or was seven years at Tyre. Jarchi understands ,by 
the one king, I)avi^ ^o died at the age of threescore and ten, though he 
cannot explain why it should be here referred to. Kimchi suggests that 
it may be in allusipn to the treaty between David and Hiram, the breach 
of which was the occasion of this judgment. Kimchi prefers, however, to 
explain the words as a description of the ordinary length of human life, 
in which he is followed by Gesenius and Maurer, who account for the 
mention of one king rather than one man, upon the ground that kings and 
kingdoms are the subject of the prophecy. The same interpretation is 
suggested by the double version of the Septuagint (wg oig 

dv^d^ov), which is found in all the manuscripts, though some modern 
critics reckon only part of it as genuine, Gesenius considering the first 
phrase as an emendation of the second, Eosenmuller the second as a later 
explanation of the first. Hitzig pretends that this form of expression was 
borrowed from Jeremiah’s expectation that Zedekiah was to be restored at 
the end of seventy years. Movers supposes that the things compared are 
not two periods of time, but two cases of oblivion, and understands the 
clause as meaning that Tyre should he forgotten as completely as Jehoahaz 
and Ms three months’ reign. Henderson, more generally, makes the sense 
to he that Tyre should he forgotten as completely as a king when he is 
dead, in illustration of which general fact he strangely cites the case of 
Napoleon. Knobel understands the verse to mean that the oblivion of Tyre 
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for a time sliould be as fixed and unalterable as tbe decrees of an oriental 
monarcb during bis own reign. Eicbbom and Ewald understand the phrase 
as opposite in meaning to the one employed in chap. xvi. 14, xxi. 16. As 
the years of a hireling mean years computed strictly, so the days of a king 
ma}" mean days computed freely. Hengstenberg, without attempting to 
explain the phrase (quomodcunque ilia explicentur), understands it to 
imply that seventy years is here to be indefinitely understood, and carefully 
distinguished from the seventy years of Jeremiah and from the other speci- 
fications of time contained in the writings of Isaiah himscll*. Those, on the 
other hand, who give the words their strict sense, for the most part follow 
Aben Ezra and Vitrmga in supposing that the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar 
and his successors are here computed as one. It is no sufficient answer to 
say that never means a dynasty. That idea may of course be implied 
even if it is not expressed. The chronological hypothesis of this interpreta- 
tion has, however, been denied by J. D. Michaelis, who puts the end of the 
prescribed term thirty-three or four years later than the fall of Babylon. 
That Tyre was a flourishing city in the time of Alexander the Great, is mat- 
ter of history. When it again became so, is not. But since the fact is 
certam and the prophecy expheit, the most rational conclusion is that they 
chronologically coincide, or in other words, that Tyre did begin to recover 
from the effects of the Babylonian conquest about seventy years after the 
catastrophe itself. This of course supposes that the words are to be defi- 
nitely understood. If, on the other hand, they are indefinite, there can he 
still less difficulty in supposing their fulfilment. In either case, the words 
remain so enigmatical, and all the explanations of them so 
unsatisfactory, that some may be tempted to refer them to the future, and to 
look for their development hereafter. Hengstenberg’ s view of the connection 
between this prediction of Isaiah and the parallel prophecies of Ezekiel 
(chaps, xxvi. and xxvn.) and Zechariah (chap ix.) is this, that the last should 
be regarded as a supplement or sequel to the other two. When Zechariah 
wiotc, the Babylonian conquest predicted by Isaiah and Ezekiel had already 
taken place. The change for the better, predicted by Isaiah alone, was then 
already visible. The prophecies of both respecting the total destruction of 
the city are renewed by Zechariah, and referred to a period still future, with 
particular reference, as Hengstenberg supposes, to the time of Alexander, 
but it may be with a scope still more extensive. — The last clause foretells 
the restoration of Tyre in a very peculiar and significant foim. Instead of 
a queen reinstated on the throne, she now appears as a forgotten harlot, 
suing once more for admiration and reward. Although this metaphor, as we 
shall see below, does not necessarily imply moral turpitude, it does neces- 
sarily impart a contemptuous tone to the prediction. The best explanation 
of this change of tone is not, as Eichhorn imagined, that these verses are a 
later addition, but that the restoration here predicted was to be a restora- 
tion to commercial prosperity and wealth, but not to regal dignity or national 
importance. The sony of a harlot (or the harlot) is now commonly agreed 
to mean a particular song well known to the contemporaries of the Prophet. 
It shall he to her like this song can only mean that what the song presents 
as an ideal situation should be realised in the experience of Tyre. The 
Hebrew words will scarcely bear the meaning put upon them in the text of 
the English Version. 

16. Take a harp, go about the city, 0 forgotten harlot ; play well, sing 
much, that thou, mayest he remembered. These are now commonly explained 
as the words of the song itself, describing the only way in which the harlot 
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could recover lier lost place m the memory of men, mz., by soliciting their 
notice and their favour. The application ol the song to Tyre implies not 
only that she had lost her former position in the sight of the nations, hut 
that exertion would he needed to recover it. The literal meaning of the 
words translated ivcU, siny mucli^ is make good i^layiny^ multiply song. 
See Gesenius, § 1B9, 1. 

17. And it shall he (or come to pass)^ from (or at) the end of seventy 

yeats, Jehovah will visit Tyre, tind she shall return to her Ime (or gain), 
and shall play the ha i lot iviili all the kingdoms of the earth upon the face 
of the ground. As God is said to iisit men both m wrath and meicy, and 
as the figure here employed is at first sight a revolting one, some of the 
older writers understand this verse as describing the continued wickedness of 
Tyre requiring fui'ther judgments. But this makes it necessary to explain 
the next verse as referiing to a still remoter future, which is done by in- 
serting tandem or the like at the beginning It is evident, however, firom the 
repetition of the word in the next verse, that the prediction there has 

reference to the very course of conduct here described. Fiom this again 
the inference is plain, that notwithstanding the apparent import of the figure, 
the conduct is not in itself unlawful. The figure indeed is now commonly 
agreed to denote nothing more than commercial intercourse without neces- 
sarily implying guilt. In ancient times, when international commerce was 
a strange thing and nearly monopohzed by a single nation, and especially 
among the Jews, whose law discouraged it for wise but temporary purposes, 
there were probably ideas attached to such promiscuous intercourse entirely 
different from our ovvui. Certain it is that the ’Scriptures more than once 
compare the mutual solicitations of commercial enterprise to illicit love. 
That the comparison does not necessarily involve the idea of unlawful or 
dishonest trade, is sufficiently apparent from the following verse. 

18. And her gam and her hiie shcdl he holiness (or holy, i. e. consecrated) 

to Jehovah; it shall not he stored and it shall not he hoarded; for her gain 
shall he for those who sit (or dwell) hejoie Jehovah, to eat to satiety, and for 
substantial clothing. By those wffio dw^ell before Jehovah we are probably 
to understand his worshippers in general and his official servants in 
particular. Henderson’s objection, that the priests were not allowed to sit 
in the temple, is applicable only to the primary meaning of the verb. 
There may he an allusion to the chambers around the temple which were 
occupied by priests and Levites when in actual ser^uce. according to 

the Arabic analog}", moans ancient as an epithet of praise, and is accord- 
ingly resolved by the modern writers into fine or splendid. The older 
interpreters deduced perhaps from the same original idea that of durable, 
substantial, wearing long and well. The latter agrees better with the appli- 
cation of the words to private dress, the former to official robes, in which 
magnificence was more important than solidity, and which might he trans- 
ferred from one incumbent to the next, and so be represented even in the stricter 
sense as old or ancient. The general sense of the prediction evidently is, 
that the commercial gains of Tyre should redound to the advantage of the 
servants of Jehovah. 


CHAPTEE XXIY. 

Here begins a series of prophecies (chaps, xxiv.-xxxv.), having reference 
chiefiy to Judah. It is not divided into parts by any titles or express 
iutiinations of a change of subject. The style is also homogeneous and 
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nniform. The attempts which have been made to subdivide this portion 
of the book, are for the most part arbitrary. The eonveutional divis'on 
into chapters may be retained as a matter of conveuienco. The first four 
chapters (xsiv.— xxvii.) are now universally regarded as forming one 
continuous composition. What is said of chap. xxiv. is therefore in some 
degree applicable to the whole. This chapter contains a description of a 
countiy filled with confusion distress, by a visitation from Jehovah in 
consequence of its iniquities, vers. 1-12. It then speaks of a remnant 
scattered among thenations and glorifying God in distant lands, vers. 13-16. 
The Prophet then resumes his description of the judgments coming on the 
same land or another, winding up with a prophecy of Jehovah’s exaltation 
in Jerusalem, vers. 16-23 Eusebius and Jerome explained tins chapter as 
a prediction of the end of the world, in which they have been foliow^ed by 
(Ecolampadius and some later writers. Cyril referred it to the same event, 
but understood it in its primary meaning, as a summary of the foregoing 
XU’ophecies against foreign nations. The older Jews (as w^e learn from 
Jarchi and Abcn Ezra) applied the first part of the chapter to the Assyrian 
invasions of the Holy Land, and the last to the wars of Gog and Magog 
in the days of the Messiah, But Moses Haccolien referred the whole to the 
former period, Kimchi and Abarbenel the whole to the latter. Luther 
applied it to the desolation of Judea by the Eomans. Calvin agreed with 
Cyril in regarding it as a summary of the preceding piophecies both against 
Israel and foreign nations, but denied any reference to the day of judgment. 
Grotius adhered to Moses Haccohen, in applying the whole to the Assyrian 
invasions. He referred the first part to the wasting of the ten tribes by 
Shalmaneser, and the second to Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah. Cocceius 
is as usual in the opposite extreme, applying the chapter to the German 
and Bohemian war, Gustavus j\.dophus, Wallenstein, the taking of Eatisbon, 
the battle of NorHngen, and the conflicts between Charles I. of England and 
the Parliament. Clericus understood the chapter as a prophecy of the 
Babylonian conquest of Judea, the captivity, aud the restoration of the Jewish 
commonwealth. Vitringa explained it as relating, in its primary sense, to 
the persecution of the J ews by Autiochus Epiphanes and his successors, and 
their deliverance by the Maccabees, but in its mystical or secondary sense 
to certain changes which await the Christian Church in future times. Lowth 
differed little m reahty from Calvin, except that he confined Ihe prediction 
more exclusively to Judah and its sufferings at the hands of the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Eomans. None of the writers who have now been men- 
tioned entertained the least doubt as to the genuineness of the prophecy. 
The turning-point between the old and new school of criticism is occupied 
by J. D. Michaelis, who, without suggesting any doubt as to the age or aulLor, 
pronounces the passage the most dilficult in the hook, and is altogether 
doubtful whether it has ever been fulfilled. Koppe divides the chapter into 
two independent prophecies. Eichhom approves of this division, and infers 
from the style and phraseology, that the chapter was written after the 
destruction of Babylon. Beriholdt determines in the same way, that it was 
composed immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar* 
Eosenmuller, in the first edition of his Scholia, agrees with Eichhorn, but in 
the second, he maintains that Isaiah was the author, and that he here ex- 
presses a general anticipation of approaching changes. Gcsenius pronounces 
the style far inferior to that of Isaiah, and ascribes the passage to a writer in 
the Babylonian exile just before the fall of Babylon. Hitzig on the other 
hand ascribes it to an Ephraimite captive in Assyria, and supposes the 
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destruction of Nmeyeli to be foretold. Ewald tbinbs tbe prophecy was 
written in Palestine after the restoration of the Jews, and in anticipation of 
Cambyses’ attack on Egypt. Umbreit agrees substantially with Gesenius, and 
Knobel with Bertholdt. We haye here another illustration of the value of the 
boasted modern criticism. Gesenius is confident that the prophecy was written 
in Babylon ; Ewald and Knobel are equally confident that it was written 
in the Holy Land. Gesenius disparages the style as cold and artificial ; 
Hitzig speaks of it with contempt as awkward, feeble, and inelegant ; Ewald 
treats it with respect as poetical and skilful, although not original ; while 
Umbreit lauds it as a noble specimen of Hebrew poetry. In this case, as 
in others, each writer first determines upon general grounds the age of the 
production, and then confirms it by internal proofs. The points of resemblance 
to the undisputed wiitings of Isaiah are set down as plagiarisms or imitations. 
Ewald even goes so far as to mark certain passages as borrowed from older 
writers no longer extant. The paronomasias and other verbal peculiarities of 
the passage, instead of proving it the work of Isaiah, in whose acknowledged 
writings they are also found, prove the contrary because they are so numerous. 
In this way all proof of the genuineness of a disputed passage is rendered 
impossible. If it has not the usual characteristics of the author, it is therefore 
spurious ; if it has, it is evidently an imitation. It is true, distinctions are 
made as to the number, good taste, and connection ; but they are always 
made at will, and so as to confirm the previous conclusion. Setting aside 
this empirical criticism as unworthy of attention, we may observe that the 
endless diversity of judgment, both among the older and later writers, shews 
that the prediction is generic. Henderson observes indeed on Lowth’s 
suggestion that the prophecy refers to more than one invasion of the Holy 
Land, that this hypothesis, though supplying an easy mode of interpreting 
all its parts, is to be rejected, having been obviously framed for the purpose 
of getting rid of the difficulties ; ” as if hypotheses were ever framed for any 
other purpose, and as if there could be a stronger proof that a hypothesis 
is true, than the fact of its getting rid of the difficulties and supplying an 
easy mode of interpreting all the parts. In this case, as in many others, the 
exclusive restriction of the prophecy to one event is wholly arbitrary. What 
the Prophet has left indefinite we have no right to make specific. Particular 
allusions there may be ; but this, as we have seen in other cases, does not 
limit the application of the whole. 

1. Behold Jehovah (is) pournig out the land and empty im/ it, and he will 
turn doivn its face, and he will scatter its inhabitants. The figure is that 
of a bottle or other vessel dramed of its contents by being turned upside 
down. The face is not the soil or ground (Hendewerk), but the upper 
part or mouth of the vessel. The last clause resolves the figure into literal 
expressions. f'Sjn is not to cause to flow, as in Ai'abic, but to scatter, 
according to the uniform Hebrew usage. The allusion may be both 
to flight and deportation. Gesenius admits that with the participle 
commonly indicates present or future time ; but nevertheless applies this 
verse to the Babylonian conquest of Judea, which was long past at the time 
when he supposes the chapter to have been written. Ewald and Hitzig, 
who refer it to events still future at the date of the prediction, insist 
upon the future form. The simple truth is, that Isaiah here speaks of the 
Babylonian conquest as still distant, but at the same time as infallibly 
certain. To avoid this conclusion, Gesenius denies that Isaiah was the author, 
and violates the usage of the language by translating this whole passage in 
the past tense. 
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2. And it shall he, as the people so the priest, as the servant so his masted,' 
as the maid so her mistress, as the buyer so the seller, as the lender so the 
borrower, as the creditor so the debtor. That is, all ranks and classes shall 
fare alike. The doTi])le ^ to express the idea as-so is like the use of et-et in 
Latin, where we say both- and, or aut-aut where we say edher-or. Kimchi 
says that each term includes a double comparison, (the people) lihe the priest 
(and the priest) like the people, (the servant) like the master (and the master) 
like the servant. On the iorm see Gesenms, § 74, 20. The mention 
of the priest is no more a proof of later date in this case than in Hosea iv. 9. 
Saadias makes in^ mean a prince or iiiler, which is also given in the margin 
of the English Bible. 

3. The land shall be utterly emptied and utterly spoiled, for Jehovah 

speaks (or hath spoken) this word. Gesenms arbitrarily translates the verbs 
as preterites, in which he is followed by Hendewerk. Ewald explams them 
as descriptive presents. De Wette as usual disregards the reduplication 
of the Hebrew verbs. It is no doubt emphatic, however, and may be ex- 
pressed by a simple repetition, emptied emptied (Ewald), or by combinmg 
a verb and adjective, empty and emptied (!&tzig), or by introducing an in- 
tensive adverb, utterly, wholly, as in the English Version and most others. 
According to Knobcl, is put for the more usual form in order to 
assimilate it to the infinitive. The full orthography with 1 is mentioned by 
Gesenius as a sign of later date, although he does not deny that it also 
occurs in the older books. The land here mentioned is supposed by Hitzig 
to be Assyria ; by all other interpreters Palestine. In order to justify his 
reference of this part of the chapter to past time, Gesemus explains the last 
clause as relating to the divine purpose or decree (for so Jehovah had com- 
manded), whereas it elsewhere denotes the certamty of the event because 
predicted by Jehovah. The necessity of this departure from the usage of 
the phrase is a strong objection to his interpretation of the chapter, as 
written during the Babylonian exile by a captive J ew. w i 

4. The earth mou'rneth, fadeih ; the world languisheth, fadeth ; the highest 

of the people of the ea)th languish. is not the land (Gesenius), as 

appears from the parallel expression Earth and world, however, are 

not to be taken m their widest sense (Rosenmuller), but as poetical de- 
scriptions of a country (Ewald) ; not Assyria (Hitzig), but Palestine. 
Jerome refers the whole description to the end of the world. For DUp 
Koppe reads tiTtO from the height (f. e. cast down from it), for which there is 
neither authority nor necessity. J. B. Miehaelis inserts and after D*i“iD (the 
high ones and the people of the land), which is also unnecessary. The 
Septuagint and Peshito omit but it is found in all manscripts. is 

an abstract used for a concrete, height for highest pait or high ones. Hen- 
derson supposes an allusion to the two thousand nobles carried away by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The figures arc borrowed from the vegetable world. 
Several of the German writers amuse themselves with trying to copy the 
paronomasia in the first clause, Gesenius has achzet uml lechzet, Ewald 
es welkt es verwelkt, Kmobel welkt und fallt die Welt. It is curious to ob- 
serve the pains laid out upon these useless and unsuccessful imitations by 
writers who often disregard the idiomatic form of the construction. 

5. And the land has been pi of aned imdei its inhabitants, because they have 
transgressed the laws, violated the statute, broken the everlasting covenant. 
Knobel reads, and so the land, as if the verse contained the punishment 
and not the sin of the chosen people. In accordance with this hypothesis, 
he explams the profaning of the land to be its invasion and subjection by 
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the Babylonians. Hidei its inluihitants will then mean nothing more than 
the land with those upon it. All other writers seem to apply the passage 
to the Jews, and to understand it as referring their calamities to their 
transgressions. The land is said to be profaned as being a holy land or 
consecrated to Jehovah. Most interpreters suppose a special refeience to 
pollution by blood, or the gniiit of murder, in accordance with S}mmachus’s 
version s<povo'ATo\irj^^. The ancient versions give the sense of /or, on 
account of; but the proper meaning under is far more appropriate and ex- 
pressive. The ancient versions also make pn a plural, and this reading is 
found in one manuscript and one edition Abcn Ezra explains the unusual 
plural as denoting not the law of Moses, but the laws common to all 
nations. Vitringa in like manner makes it S 3 monymous with the jus [/enttum 
of the Boman writers. Hitzig understands by it the Noachic precepts, on 
account of the allusion to the flood in ver. 8. There seems to be no suffi- 
cient reason for departing fi'om the ordinary moaning of the Hebrew words 
as denoting the divine law generally. The three terms used are substantially 
synonymous, law, statute, covenant, being continually interchanged. Hen- 
derson needlessly refers the last to the covenant of Sinai, and Hendewerk 
distinguishes between the moral and ceremonial parts of the Mosaic law. 
The simple meaning of the verse is that they disobeyed the will of God. In 
the phrase, they changed the oidinance, Gill finds a reference not only to the 
popish corruptions of the eucharist, but to the substitution of infant sprink^ 
ling for adult immersion. 

6. Therefore a curse detoured the earth, and those dwelliny in it ivere 

rechoned guilty (and so treated). Therefore the inhalitanis of the earth 
'burned, and there are few men left. does not here mean false swearing, 
as explained in the Targum and by Jarchi and Kimchi, but the curse of 
God, attending ths violation of his law. The mention of this penalty is 
absurdly represented by Gesenius and Knobel as a proof of the late date 
of the prophecy. £3^^^ is taken by some of the early writers in the sense 
of being desolate. Its true sense is that of being recognised as guilty, and 
treated accordingly. It therefore suggests the ideas both of guilt and 
punishment. Twenty-eight manuscripts and thi-ee editions with the Poshito 
read instead of a variation probably derived from ver. 4, or 

from Jer. xhii. 10. The Septnagint makes mean they shall he poor ; 
Symmachus, they shall he exhausted, J. D. Michaelis, they shall he diminished. 
The Targum gives the word the general sense of being consumed or de- 
stroyed ; but the latest writers all prefer the more specific sense of burning 
or being burnt, either by internal heat like that of fever, or by the fire of 
outward persecutions. Houbigant and Lowth, without the least authority, 
read for Gesenius supposes the imagery to he copied from doel 
i. 8-20. 

7. The neii nine mouineth ; the vine langutsketh • all the vierry-hearted 
do sigh. Gesenius, Hitzig, and Henderson understand as denoting 
the juice of the grape while on the vine ; Knobel by synecdoche the grape 
itself. But as the whole description is figuiutive, there is no need of de- 
parting from the usual sense of sweet or new wine. Kosenmiiller and Barnes 
think the wine is here described as momning because none drink it ; 
Hendewerk, because it is drunk by foreigncis and not by natives. This is 
changing a natural and beautiful figure into a fngicl conceit. Gesenius in- 
forms us that this verse was also copied from Joel (chap. i. 10-12), where 
he says it stands in a much more natural connection. 

8. Still is the nnrth of drums; ceased is the noise of revellers ; still is 
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the mirth of the harp. Music is here mentioned as a common token and 
accompaniment of mirth. Three manuscripts, instead of read > 

9. With the song they shall not drink wine ; hitter shall strong drink 
he to them that drink it, Hitzig understands this to mean that they shall not 
drink wine at all ; Knobel, that it shall not be accompanied with music. 

is neither beer (J. D. Michaelis) nor palm-wine (Lowth) specifically, 
but intoxicating drinks in general. The last clause means of course that 
they should lose the appetite for such enjoyments 

10. Broken down is the city of confusion (emptiness or desolation); shut up 
is every house from entei ing^ (i. e so that it is not or cannot be entered). 
The city meant is neither Nineveh (Hitzig), nor cities in general (Eosen- 
muller), but Jerusalem. Hitzig and Knobel prefer the construction, it is 
broken doivn into {i, e, so as to be) a city of desolation^ but the common 
construction is more natural which makes inn the subject of the verb. 
The last clause might be understood to refer to the closing of the houses by 
the inhabitants against the enemy, or to their being left unoccupied , but 
the first clause seems to shew that it rather relates to the obstiuction of 
the entrance by the ruins. Eosenmiiller’s explanation of inn n'»1p, as 
denoting city of idols^ or idolatrous city, is veiy’ unnatural. Hitzig and 
others make the before n'’3 simply equivalent to without. Compare the 
similar expression in chap, xxiii. 1. 

11. .4 cry for wine in the streets — darkened is all joy — depaited is the 
gladness oftlie earth To tho critical acumen of Gesemus this verse stands 
confessed as a plagiarism from Joel i. 15. To the exquisite taste of Hitzig 
it is not only an unda redundans, but completely lame and fiat {vollends 
lahm und matt). One ground of objection to it is that a calling for wme, 
though perfectly appropriate in Joel, is entirely out of place in this descrip- 
tion of a conquered and dismantled town. The later writers have had taste 
enough to see that the cry meant is not that of drunkards for more liquor, 
but of the penshing inhabitants for necessary refreshment (Hendewerk), 
perhaps with special reference to the sick and wounded (Henderson) or to 
children (Hitzig). Knobel gives the words the still more general sense of 
lamentation for the blasted vintage. Hendewerk points out that wine alone 
is mentioned here, as bread is in Lam. iv. 4, while in Lam. ii. 12 both are 
combined. There is no need of taking m the sense of a call to the 
wine sellers from their customers (Kimchi), much less of supplying a nega- 
tive, so as to make it mean that there is no call for wine in the streets 
(Clericus). Houbigant and Lowth for T]T)^ read (has passed away). 
Bosenmuller gives the same or nearly the same sense to the common text. 
But all the latest writers acquiesce in Buxtorf’s definition of the word as 
meaning to grow dark, with special reference to the setting of the sun or 
the coming on of twiliight. This beautiful figure is itself an answer to the 
sesthetical sneers of certain critics, may either have the general sense 
of gone, departed (Henderson), or the more specific one of banished (Gese- 
nius), expatriated (J. D. Michaelis), carried captive (IJmbreit). The first 
clause is rendered more expressive in the versions of De Wette, IJmbreit, 
and Hendewerk, by the omission of the verb. The last-mentioned wiiter 
understands by the joy of the land, the population of Jerusalem. Nine 
manuscripts have before pN'n, and the Septuagint supplies it before 
WO, 

12. What is left in the city is desolation, and into ruins is the gate beaten 
down. The first clause is in apposition to the last of ver. 11. Joy is gone 
and desolation is left behind. All the modem writers take as an ad- 
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verbial accusative qualifying by describing the effect or result of the 
action. The gate is here named as the most important part of the city ; 
but it does not directly mean the city itself. On the form see Gcse- 
niuSj § 66. Eem. 8. 

18. For so shall it he in the midst of the earth among the nations^ hke 
the heating of an ohvelree, Uhe gleanings when the gathering is done. 
There is no need of rendermg hut (Eosenmuiler) or yet (Henderson), as 
the Prophet is stating more distinctly the extent of the desolation which he 
had before described. The fact that some survive is indeed referred to, 
but only indirectly and by implication, so that the verse is not properly an 
antithesis to that before it. Instead of saying that Isaiah here repeats his 
beautiful comparison in chap. xvii. 5, 6, Gesenius and his followers set this 
down as the plagiarism of a later writer. The Prophet is thus reduced to 
a dilemma ; if he does not repeat his own expressions, he is a stranger to 
himself and his own writings ; if he does, he is an imitator of a later age. 
Eosenmuiler supposes an allusion not only to paucity but to inferiority of 
quality. In the midst of the nations is explained by Hitzig as contrasting 
the condition of the country with that of its neighbours. Others under- 
stand it of actual dispersion among foreign nations. 

14. They shall raise their voice^ they shall sing (or shout)^ for the majesty 
of Jehovah they cry aloud from the sea. The pronoun at the beginning is 
emphatic. They, not the nations (Schelling) or the Jews left in the land 
(Barnes), but the few dispersed survivors of these judgments. The ^ before 

is not a particle of time (Eosenmuiler), but points out the subject 
(Maurer) or the occasion of the praise (Gesenius). Ewald supposes the 
words of the song itself to be begun in the last clause of this verse and con- 
tinued through the next. But this compels him to change the pointing of 
and make it an imperative. The Septuagint and Theodotion have the 
waters of the sea, as if instead of they read D?D or '''O, Bathe gives 
the IP its comparative sense : more (f. e. louder) than the sea. Jarchi had 
before given the same construction but a different sense : more than {at) 
the sea, i. e. more than they rejoiced at the deliverance from Egypt. Many 
render the phrase from the west, which is rather implied than expressed. 
Hitzig denies that there is here a transition to another subject, as admitted 
by almost all interpreters. 

15. Therefore in the fires glorify Jehovah, in the islands of the sea the name 

of Jehovah God of I s)ael, Ewald supposes the words of the song or shout 
to be continued. Hendewerk and Barnes understand the Prophet as here 
turning from the remnant of Israel in Palestine to the scattered exiles. 
But it seems to be really an address to the persons who had already been 
described as praising God, exhorting them to do so still. has been 

variously explained as meaning valleys, caverns, doctrines, fires of afflic- 
tion, exile, Brim (and Thummim), Br (of the Chaldees), &c. Clericus 
makes the passive participle of It is now commonly agreed to 
be a local designation. Boederlein deduces from an Arabic analogy the 
meaning in the north. Barnes suggests that may denote the northern 
lights or aurora borealis. Henderson thinks the Prophet means the region 
of volcanic fires, viz. the Mediterranean coasts and islands. But the weight 
of exegetical authority preponderates in favour of the meaning in the east 
(as the region of sunrise, or of dawning light) in opposition to the sea or 
west. Yarioua attempts have been made to mend the text by reading 
(Lowth), or (Houbigant), or (Calmet). Hensler 

reads as a contraction for like Amos. viii. 8, 
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16. From the wing {shirt or edge) of the earth we have heard songs, 
p) aise to^ the righteous ; and I said, Woe to me, woe to me, alas for me ! 
The deceivers deceive, loith deceit the deceivers deceive. We hear proniises 
and praise to the righteous, but our actual experience is that of misery. 

is not an epithet of God (Henderson) or Cyrus (Hendewerk), hut of 
righteous nien in general. Gesenius infers from the second clause that the 
writer was involved m the miseries of Babylon ; but the same use might be 
made of every ideal situation which the book presents. Several of the 
ancient versions and of the rabbinical interpreters take in the sense of 
secret : my secret is to me, and I must keep it, i. e. I cannot utter what I 
know. Aben Ezra and Kimehi, followed by Vitringa, gave it the specific 
sense of leanness. But the latest writers understand it as denoting rum, 
misery, or woe, and the whole exclamation as substantially equivalent to 
that which follows. Here, as in chap. xxi. 2, the latest writers make 

express, not fraud, but violence, which is contrary to usage and 
entirely unnecessary. Ewald takes iti its usual sense of garment, and 
explains the clause to mean, that robbers strip off the very clothes. 
pnv? is commonly regarded as the very language of the song referred to ; 
but it may as well be a description of it, (a song of) 'pnase ox honour to the 
nghteous. 

17. Fear and pit and snare upon thee, 0 inhabitant of the land ! This 
may be either a warning {are upon thee) or the expression of a wish {be upon 
thee). It IS a probable though not a necessary supposition, that the terms 
heie used are'J^borrowed from the ancient art of hunting, 'insi would then 
denote some device by which wild boasts were fiightened into snares and 
pitfalls. It is at least a remarkable coincidence that the Eomans gave the 
Xi^moformido to an apparatus used for this purpose. Henderson explains 
the Hebrew word to mean a scarecrow. The paronomasia is copied by 
Gesenius, Ewald, Umbreit, and Hitzig, in as many different forms. It is 
of course regarded as a proof of recent origin, though no one undertakes to 
say at what precise period the paronomasia became a favourite with the 
Hebrew writers. 

18. And it shall he {that) the {one) flying from the voice of the fear shall 
fall into the pit, and the {one) coming up from the midst of the pit shall he 
taken in the snare ; for windows from on high are opened, and the founda- 
tions of the earth ai e shaken. The first clause carries out the figures of the 
foregoing verse ; and the second introduces those of a deluge and an earth- 
quake. One manuscript instead of reads and some interpreters 
regard /Ip as a mere idiomatic pleonasm. But it much more probably de- 
notes the voice of the hunter or the noise made by the instrument called 
'ina. The allusion to the flood is acknowledged by all writers except 
Knobel, who objects that the Hebrews did not believe that there could be a 
second deluge ; as if this belief could prevent their understanding or em- 
ploying such a figure of speech. There are thousands now who have the 
same belief, but who do not for that reason feel debarred ffom representing 
overwhelming evils as a deluge of misfortune or of wrath. Akin to this is 
the assertion of the same writer, and of Gesenius before him, that the early 
Hebrews actually thought that there were windows in the solid vault of 
heaven. In the same way it might be proved that Milton held the stars 
and planets to be burning lamps, and that Gesenius himself, when he speaks 
of a column of smoke, means a solid piece of masonry. It seems to be a 
canon with some critics, that all the prosaic language of the Bible is to be 
interpreted as poetry, and all its poetry as prose, especially when any colour 
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is afforded for the charge of ignorant credulity. Kimehi imagines that 
windows are here mentioned as the apertures through which God looks 
upon the eaith ; Knohel, as those through which ho sends down thunder- 
bolts and lightning. But the allusion to the flood is rendered certain by 
the resemblance of the language to that used in Gen. Vxi. 11. 

19. Broken^ 'broken is the earth ^ shattej'ed, shaiteied is the earth; 
shaken^ shaken is the earth. This striking verse is pionounced by Gcsenius 
and Hitzig, in accordance with some mystical canon of criticism, very in- 
elegant and m bad taste. They both assign the reason that the word earth 
is repeated. Hitzig adds that the verse contains an anticlimax, w'hich is 
not the case, as no natural phenomenon can be more impressive than an 
earthquake. The reduplication of the Hebrew verbs is as variously ex- 
pressed by the different translators as in ver 3 

20. The earth reels, reels hke a drunken man, and is shaken like a ham- 
mock. And heavy upon her %s her guilt, and she shall fall and rise no more. 
The ideas earth and land, both w^hich arc expressed by the Hebrew 

run into one another and aie interchanged in a manner not to be expressed 
in a translation. The old translation of the second clause {removed like a 
Gottdffe) is now commonly abandoned. is properly a temporary 

lodging-place. In chap. i. 8, it 'was applied to a watch- shed in a melon- 
field. Here it seems to signify something more moveable and something 
suspended in the air. The latest WTiters are accordingly agreed in retain- 
ing tlic interpretation put upon the word by the Targum, the Peshito, and 
Saadias, which makes it mean a cloth or mat suspended between trees or 
boughs of trees for the use of nocturnal watchers. Such are described by 
Niebuhr as common in Arabia, and are Imown throughout the East by a 
name essentially identical with those used in the versions above cited. The 
readers of this veise would never have discovered, without Hitzig’ said, that 
its figures are extravagant and overstrained 

21. And it shall be in that day that Jehovah shall visit (for the purpose 

of inflictmg punishment) upon the host of the high place in the high place, 
and upon the kings of the earth upon the earth. Interpreters have com- 
monly assumed that the host of the high place is the same with the host of 
heaven, and must therefore mean either stars (Jerome), or angels (Aben 
Ezra), or both (Gesemus). Giotius understands by it the images of the 
heavenly bodies wm’shipped in Assyiua. Gesemus finds here an allusion 
to the punishment of fallen angels, and then makes this a proof of recent 
origin, because the Jewish demonology was later than the time of Isaiah. 
It may be doubted w^hetlier there is any reference to the host of Leaven at 
all. IS a relative expression, and although apphed to heaven in ver. 

18, is applied to earth, or to human society m ver. 4. The former sense 
may seem to be heie required by the antithesis of ; but it is not clear 
that any antithesis was intended, w^hich is the less probable because 

is not the customary opposite of heaven. The sense may simply be 
that God will judge the high or lofty host, viz. the kings of the land upon 
the land. But even if there be an antithesis, and even if the host of heaven 
in the usual sense of the expression be alluded to, the analog}" of this whole 
context would seem to indicate that this is merely a strong figure for diffe- 
rent ranks or degrees of dignity on earth. It is not indeed probable that 
the Jewish hierarchy is specifically meant, as Barnes supposes; but it is 
altogether natural to understand the words more generally as denoting 
Mngs and^ potentates. And even on the supposition that the contrast here 
intended is between the hosts of heaven and earth, the obvious meaning is 
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that God mil judge the iDrmcipalities and powers of both worlds, in order 
to accoraplish his declared designs. To pronounce the passage spurious 
because it seems to speak of evil spirits and their doom, is to assume that 
nothing is ever mentioned for the tirst time, but that all allusion to a doc- 
trine must he simultaneous. Even in the later books of Bcripture, how 
few and incidental and obscure are the allusions to this subject ! In the 
same taste and spirit, and of equal value, are Gesenius’s attempts to connect 
this verse with the doctrines of Zoroaster. It is not un\*oilhy of remark 
that Hitzig, who delights in all such demonstrations of a later date and 
lower standard of opinion in the sacred books, foregoes that pleasure here, 
and flatly demos that there is any reference to demons in the text, because 
he had assumed the ground that it was written in Assyria before the fall of 
Nineveh. 

22. And they shall he gathered ivilh a cjathei'ing as prisoners in a pit, 
and shall he shut up %n a dungeon^ and after many days they shall he 
visited. Whether be construed with {the gatheiing of a yiisonei')^ 
or explained as an emphatic reduplication, the sense of the first clause 
evidently is that they shall be imprisoned. The persons meant are of course 
the principalities and powers of the verse preceding. The affinity between 

and cannot w^ell be expressed in English, as it is in the German 
version of Gosenius (verschlosson ms Verschloss). There are two interpre- 
tations of the veib npSh According to one, it means they shall he punished^ 
or at least brought forth to judgment. This is the sense put upon it by 
Eichhorn, Eosenmuller, Gesenius, Maurer, Umbreit, and Hendewerk. The 
other IS, they shall he visited in meicy. This explanation is as old as Babbi 
Joseph lumchi, if not as the Peshito. Calvin seems to favour it, and it is 
adopted by Hitzig, Henderson, andEwald. Ba,rnes, whorefeis these verses 
to tlie Jewish priests, gives the verb the specific meaning, shall be mustered, 
with a view to their return from exile. 

23. And the moon shall he confounded^ and the sm ashamed^ for 
Jehovah of hosts is hing in mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, and before his 
elders there is glory. Before the splendour of Jehovah's leign all lesser 
principalities and powers shall fade away. There is no need of supposing 
an allusion to the worship of the sun and moon. Some give to the sense 
of ivhen, which is admissible, hut needless and indeed inadequate It was 
not merely when Jehovah reigned, but because he reigned, that all inferior 
luminaries were to be eclipsed. The eldeis arc the rulers of Israel as the 
church. Henderson sees a distinct allusion to the form of government by 
elders, as that which shall prevail in the last and best days of the church. 
The simple meaning of the verse appears to be that Jehovah’s reign over his 
people shall be more august than that of any created sovereign. This is 
true of the church in various periods of history, but more especially in those 
when the presence and power of God are peculiar^ manifested. The afiinity 
between this verse and the last of the preceding chapter seems to shew that 
their juxtaposition is by no means fortuitous. The Septuagint renders 
the first clause thus, the brick shall moulder and the wall shall fall. They 
evidently read and n?on, although Grotius imagines that the deviation 
from the true sense was intentional, m order to avoid offending the Pla- 
tonists of Egypt by disparaging the sun and moon. If such a motive could 
have inffuenced the authors of the version, its effects would not have been 
confined to one or a few comparatively unimportant passages. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

This chapter consists of three distinguishable parts. The first is a 
thanksgiving to God for the destruction of Babylon and the deliverance of 
the Jews, vers. 1-5. The second is a promise of favour to the Gentiles 
and the people of God, when united on mount Zion, vers. 6-9. The third 
IS a threatening of disgiaceful ruin to Moab, vers. 10-12. 

It may be mentioned as a specimen of Ewald’s bold and arbitrary criti- 
cism, that he connects vers. 6-11 directly with chap, xxiv., puts the first 
four verses together as a sU oj^ke, and the fifth, twelfth, and first four verses 
of the next chapter, as another strophe. 

It IS worthy of remark that, though the modern German writers all 
regard this chapter as the work of the same period, and indeed of the same 
author as the one before it, they find here none of those strong proofs of 
deteriorated taste and diction which are so abundant in the other case. To 
be consistent, they should either ascribe the passages to different authors, 
or admit that the twenty- fifth was written at a time and by a man not 
incapable of pure and lofty composition. It ought to be observed, however, 
that the admirable figure m ver. 10 strikes the delicate taste of Gosenius as 
low (unedel)j and of Ewald as dirty {schmutzig). 

Cocceius, in his exposition of this chapter, still enjoys his old hallucina- 
tion that it is a chapter of church history, referring the first part to the 
great rebellion in England, and the last to the destruction of the Turks, &c. 

1. Jehovah my God (aH) thou; I will exalt thee; I icill praise thy 
name ; for thou hast done a wonder, counsels from afar off, truth, ceitainty. 
The song of praise opens in the usual lyric style. (See Exodus xv. 2, 
11 ; Ps. cxviii. 28, cxlv. 1.) Cocceius, Yitringa, and some others, read 
0 thou my God, without supplying the substantive verb ; but the latter 
construction is more agreeable to usage. rniK strictly means I iiill acknow- 
ledge or confess. The whole phrase may either mean, I will acknowledge 
thy goodness towards me, or I will confess thee to be w’hat thy name 
imports, I will acknowledge thy acts to be consistent with the previous 
revelations of thine attributes. Some render simply as a plural. Bos- 
enmuller explains it as a collective implying that many particular wonders 
were included. Yitringa more naturally makes it an indefinite expression, 
something wonderful (mirabile quid). What wonder is especially referred 
to, the next verse explains. The last clause admits of several different con- 
structions. Ewald, with many of the older writers, makes it an independent 
proposition, of which is the subject and the predicate. Thus 

the English Yersion: thy counsels of old are faithfulness and truth, Barnes 
supplies another verb : thou hast shown to he faithful and true, Gesenius 
makes as well as the object of the verb and supplies a pre- 
position before or regards it as an adverbial accusative : thou hast 

executed ancient pjlans [wiilf) faithfulness and truth, Hitzig simplifies the 
same construction still more by making ail the nouns in the last clause 
objects of the verb in the first : thou hast brought to pass a wonder, ancient 
counsels, faithfulness, and truth. From afar off seems to imply, not only 
that the plans were formed of old, but that they were long ago revealed. 
Even long before the event they are certain. Hitzig, who applies the whole 
prophecy to Nineveh, is disposed to understand this clause as referring 
to the earlier prophecies of its destruction by Nahum and Zephaniah. The 
Septuagint, followed by J. D. Michaelis, reads Amen (ysmro), which 
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would here be out of place, and nilJOX are cognate forms, both denoting 
truth or certainty, and here combined, according to a very common Hebrew 
idiom, for emphasis. 

2. I'or thou hast tinned {it)f)om a city to a heap, a foiiified toini to a 

7mn, a palace of sti any eis Jwm {beiny) a city ; for ever it shall not he hinlt. 
According to Eosenmuller, city is here put for cities in general, and the 
verse contains a promise or prophetic description of the golden age when 
fortifications should no longer be needed, as Virgil says of the same ideal 
period, that there shall then no more be oppida muiis cincta. Most inter- 
preters, however, are agreed that it refers to a particular cit}- ; Grotius says 
Samaria; Cappellus, Jeiusalem; Hitzig, Nmeveh; the others, Babylon. 
Cocceius applies the first clause to the overthrow of episcopacy in England, 
and especially to the exclusion of the bishops from the House of Lords. 
(Sensus hie est ex ecclesia episcopaJi jecisti aceiviim, hoc ed earn tofani 
diimdi.) The other clause he applies to the subsequent change of the 
republic into a tyranny (from a city to a palace of strangers). means 

stiictly thou hast 2 dctced, but is often used with ^ to denote the conversion 
of a thing into something else. Here it is separated from hih by an 
unusual collocation, which led Houbigant to read 'T’J? or which he 

is followed by Lowth, Ddderlein, Bathe, Gesenius, and Knobel. J. B. 
Michaelis reads which, instead of easing the construction, makes 

it still more harsh. The difficulty is entirely removed, without a change of 
text, by supposing the object of the verb to be or understood. 
Thou hast changed (a city) pom a city to a heap. So Yitiinga, Rosenmiiller, 
and others. Gesenius doubts whether such an ellipsis is admissible ; but 
it is surely more so than an arbitrarj^ change of text. Another solution of 
the syntax is proposed by Hitzig, “ thou hast turned from a city to a heap, 
a fortified town to a ruin,” in which case is an unmeaning repetition 
of without even parallelism or rhythm to sanction it. The same con- 
struction had substantially been given long before by Be Bieu. Hendewerk 

goes still further and connects with thou changest the 

fortified town from a city to a heap, the palaces of strangers from a city to 
ruins.” Gesemus gives here its primary and proper sense of 

inaccessible. Most of the modern writers understand by a })alace of sti anyeis 
the royal city mentioned in the first clause, called a imlace on account of 
its splendour, or as being a collection oi palaces, or because the palace was 
the most important part of it. must then be taken in a piivative sense 
{so as not to be a city). But as the same phrase in the fii'st clause means 
pvm being a city, some give it that sense here, and understand the clause to 
mean that God had changed it from a city to a palace (or royal residence) of 
strangers. But if it ceased to be a city, how could it become a palace ? 
There is in fact no inconsistency between the senses put upon by the 
usual interpretation. Even in the first clause it means strictly or away 
from a city, which can be clearly expressed in our idiom only by using a 
negative expression. Eor Houbigant proposes to read wholly 
without reason or authority. has the same sense as in chap. i. 7. 

For the use of stranger in the sense of enemy, Gesenius cites the authority 
of Ossian. Grotius explains it to mean straiige gods, or their worship- 
pers, and applies the whole phrase to the idolatrous temple of Samaria. 
The Targum in like manner makes it mean an idol-temple in tTerusalem 
itself. 

3. TheT'efore a powerful people shall honour thee, a city of terrible nations 
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shall fear tliee. The destruction of Babylon, and the fulfilment of prophecy 
thereby, shall lead even the boldest and wildest of the heathen to acknow- 
ledge Jehovah as the true God. It is usual to apply the terms of this verse 
specifically to the Medcs and Persians as the conquerors of Babylon. Hit- 
zig refers them to the Medes and Babylonians as the conquerors of Nineveh. 
To this it may be objected, that the epithets, according to usage, imply 
censure, rather than praise, and that is applied in the next verse to 

the conquered Babylonians themselves as having once been tyrants or 
oppressors. There seems to be no need of appi 3 dDg the verse to a cordial 
voluntary recognition of Jehovah. It may just as well denote a compul- 
sory extorted homage, fear being taken in its proper sense. The verse will 
then be an apt description of the effect produced by Jehovah’s overthrow of 
Babylon on the Babylonians themselves. There is still another explanation, 
namely that which understands the verse more indefinitely as descriptive of 
an eflect produced upon the nations generally. This, however, does not 
agree so well with the use of the terms people and city in the singular num- 
ber, for although they may be taken as collectives, such a construction 
should not be assumed without necessity. But even on the other supposi- 
tion, there is something unusual in the expression city of nations. It must 
either be explained as implying a plurality of subject nations, or must 
be taken in its secondary sense of yentiles^ heathen^ as applied to individuals 
or to one community. 

4. For thou hast been a sUenrjth (or stronghold) to the weak, a strength 
(or stronghold) to the poor, in his distress, a refuge from the storm, a shadow 
from the heat, when the blast of the terrible (or of the tyrants) was like a 
storm against a wall. The nations shall reverence Jehovah, not merely as 
the destroyer of Babylon, but as the deliverer of his people, for whose sake 
that catastrophe was brought about, is not merely str-ength in the 

abstract, but a strvnr/ place or fortress. H and are epithets often 
applied to Israel considered as a sufferer. The two figures of extreme heat 
and a storm of rain are combined to express the idea of persecution or afflic- 
tion. may also be taken in its usual sense of for, as pointing out the 
reason why protection was required, n-ll does not directly denote wrath, 
but breath, and here a violent breathing, as indicative of anger. It is thus 
explained by Gesenius (Zornhauch), while Ewald gratuitously lowers the 
tone of the descriptions by translating the word snorting (Sebnauben), 
Jarchi explains 22*1? (wall- storm), as denoting a storm which overthrows 
or destroys a ’wall. The same idea is expressed m the Targum, Peshito, 
and Vulgate, and approved by most of the recent writers. Knobel objects 
that the phi'ase does not naturally suggest the idea of subversion or destruc- 
tion, and on that account adopts the reading T*! proposed by Cappellus, 
and approved by Yitrmga, Lowtb, and Bathe. The phrase would then 
mean a cold or winter storm. There is no need, however, of a change in 
the text, although Knobel’s objection to the common explanation is well 
founded. The Hebrew phrase naturally signifies precisely what the English 
Version has expressed, to wit, a storm against a wall, denoting the directio^i 
and the object of the violence, but not its issue. As a storm of rain beats 
upon a wall, so the Babylonian persecution beat upon the captive Jews. 
The simple but striking and impressive imagery of this verse is veiy far 
from indicating an inferior writer or a recent date of composition. It is 
not strange, however, that this fine passage should be deemed unworthy of 
Isaiah or his times by those who look upon Maepherson’s Ossian as a relic 
of antiquity. 
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5. As heat in a Oroucjlit (or in a cJiy place), the noise of strangers loili 

thou bring down; (as) heat hy the shadoiu of a cloudy {so) shall the song 
of the tyrants he brought loio. The sufferings of Israel under oppression 
shall he mitigated and relicTed as easily and quietly as the intense heat of 
the sun by an intervening cloud. The 7ioise mentioned in the first clause 
is probably the tumult of battle and conquest, and the song in the last 
clause the triumphal song of the victorious enemy. The meaning hrancli 
is more agreeable to usage, but not so appropriate in this connection. De 
Dieu' s craa=jlation of the last words, the pjuning (or excision) of the tyrants 
shad bear witness, is extremely forced. Still woise is that of Junius and 
Tremeiiius : it (the YieiA) answered (oi favouied) the branch of the oppiessois. 
The same idea is expressed in both the clauses, though the first is elliptical, 
and the idea of a shadowy cloud must be supplied from the second. Gese- 
nius makes intransitive ; the later Germans take it as a Tliphil form 
(lie shall bring low), coiTespondmg to in the other clause. Barnes 

removes the enallage by rendering in the second person. Koppe and 
Bauer most giatuitously read it as a passive, As is propeily an 

abstract, it may be applied either to time or place, a dry season or a des^’t, 
without affecting the sense. The Seventy appear to have read Zion^ 
which ’would change the sense entirely. 

6. And Jehovah of hosts will mahe,fo} cdl nations, in this mountain, a 

feast of fat things, a Jeast of wines on the lees, of Jat thiugr>, juU of mar- 
row, of wines on the lees well ufinerL Jciusalem, hitherto despised and 
oppressed, shall yet be a source of attraction, nourishment and exhilaia- 
tion to mankind. This verse resumes the thread of the discourse, which 
was interrupted at tho end of the last chaxiter, for the purpose of inserting 
the triumphal song (vers. 1-5). Having there said that Jehovah and his 
elders should appear in glory on mount Zion, he now shows what is there 
to be bestowed upon the nations. properly moans fatnesses, here put 

for rich and dainty food. Clericus strangely supplies sheep, as if 

were an adjective. means the lees of wune, as being the keepers 

(from to keep), or preservers of the colour and flavour. It is here put 
for wane kept long upon the lees, and therefore old and of superior quality. 
d'^ppTD probably means stramed or filtered. D'»nD?0 from nnD is put for 
the more usual form dTlDD, m order to assimilate it to the other word. 
This verse contains a general statement of the relation which Jerusalem or 
Zion should sustain to the whole %voiid, as a source of moral mfiuence. 
There is nothing to indicate the time when the promise should be fulfilled, 
nor indeed to restrict it to one time exclusively. As the ancient seat of the 
true religion, and as the cradle of the church which has since overspread 
the nations, it has always more or less fulfilled the office here ascribed to it. 

7. And he icill swallow up (/. e. destroy) m this mountain the face of the 
veil, the veil up>on all peojAes, and the ueh, the (one) woven over all the 
nations. The mfiuence to go forth from this centre shall dispel the dark- 
ness both of Ignorance and sorrow which now broods over the world. The 
subject of the verb is of course Jehovah. By the face of the veil, some 
understand the veil itself. Others suppose a metathesis for the veil of the 
face. Lowth adopts the reading in one manuscript, which sets before 
DWn ^d. Gesenius, with more probability, infers from the analogous 
expression in Job xli. 5, that the veil or covering is here described as being 
the surface, or upper side of the object covered. Most interpreters suppose 
an allusion to the practice of veiling the face as a sign of mourning, which 
agrees well with the next verse, and is no doubt included, but the words 
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seem also to express tlie idea of a veil upon the understanding. [Vide 
swpra, chap. xxii. 8.) Some have explained the words as relating to the 
coveiing of the faces of condemned criminals; but this is neither justified 
by usage nor appropriate in this connection. Gesenius makes the second 
£31’? an active participle of unusual form, chosen in order to assimilate it to 
the foregoing noun {the cover coveiing). But as the language contains traces 
of the usual form and as the forms here used are not only similai’, but 
identical, it seems more natural to suppose an emphatic repetition of the 
noun itself, especially as such repetitions are so frequent in the foregoing 
chapter. Some of the ancient versions, deriving HDDD from a verbal root 
meaning to anoint, explain the cause as threatening the fall of a tyrannical 
power. Thus the Targum has ‘‘the face of the chief who rules over all 
peoples, and the face of the kmg who rules over all kingdoms.” Henderson 
deduces from the Arabic analogy the specific and appropriate sense of weh 
or weaving. 

8. He has sicallowed np death for ever, and the Lord Jehovah wipes away 
teais from off all faces, and the repioach of his jieople he will take awayfiom 
off all the ^eaith, for Jehovah hath spoken (it). The people of God, who 
seemed to be extinct, shall be restored to life, their gifief exchanged for joy, 
and their disgrace for honour in the presence of the world, a result for 
which he pledges both his powder and foreknowledge. The preterite form 
may either be explained as a descriptive present, or as indicating some- 
thin" previous in point of time to what is mentioned afterwards. Hen- 
derson objects to the rendering of the Piel by the English swallow vp ; 
but the sense of destroying, which he prefers, is evidently secondary and 
derivative. Barnes, on the other hand, supposes a specific allusion to a 
maehtiom, which is erring in the opposite extreme. Eosenmuller under- 
stands the first clause as a promise, that in the golden age which Isaiah 
anticipated wars and mutual violence should cease ; Gesenius as a promise 
of immortality, like that which man enjoyed before the fall. Hendewerk 
applies it to the death and immortality of Israel as a nation. The true 
sense seems to be, that all misery and suffering, comprehended under the 
generic name of death, should be completely done away. It is, then, a 
description of the ultimate effects of the influence before described as flowing 
from mount Eion, or the church of God. In its higher sense this may 
never be realised by any individual till after death. Paul says accordingly 
(1 Cor. XV. 54), that when this corruptible shall have put on incoiTuption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is wTitten, xolts^oQt} 6 sig vTxog. As this is not an 

explanation of the text before us, nor even a citation of it in the way of argu- 
ment, but merely a sublime description, all that it was necessary to express 
was the final, perpetual, triumphant abolition of death. The phi-ase s/g 
vTxog, therefore (which is also found in Theodotion’s Version), although not 
a strict translation of is no departure from its essential meaning. In 
its primary import, the clause is a promise to God’s people, con'esponding 
to the foregoing promise to the nations. While, on the one hand, he would 
lift the veil from the latter, and admit them to a feast upon Zion, on the 
other, he would abolish death, and wipe tears from the faces of his people. 
The restriction of these last expressions to the pains of death, or to the 
sorrow of bereavement, detracts from the exquisite beauty of the passage, 
which the poet Burns (as Barnes informs us) could not read without weep- 
ing, a sufficient proof that he was not aware of the German discovery, that 
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this prediction is an exceedingly lame and flat composition, quite unworthy 
of the Prophet to whom it has from time immemorial been erroneously 
ascribed. 

9. And one shall say (or they shall say) hi that day^ Lo, this is our God; 
ive have waited for liim^ and he will save us ; this is Jehovah; we have waited 
for him; let us 7’ejoice and be glad in his salvation. When these gracious 
promises shall be fulfilled, those who have trusted in them shall no longer 
be ashamed of their strong confidence, because it will be justified by the 
event, and they will have nothing left but to rejoice in the fulfilment of 
their hopes. This is our God, this is Jehovah; as if they had said, This 
is the G-od of whom we have spoken, and for trusting in whom we have so 
often been derided. We have waited long, but he has come at last, to 
vindicate his truth and our reliance on him. The augmented futures at 
the close may either denote fixed determination {we will lejoice, we will be 
glad), or a proposition {let us then rejoice), for which the language has no 
other distinct form. 

10. For the hand of Jehovah shall rest iqwn this mountain, and Moab 

shall he trodden down iindei him (or in his place) as straw is trodden in the 
water of the dunghill. While Israel shall thus enjoy the permanent pro- 
tection of Jehovah, his inveterate enemies shall experience ignominious 
destruction. God’s hand is the symbol of his power. Its resting on an 
object is the continued exercise of that power, whether for good or evil. 
This IS determined by the nature of the object, as this mountain cannot well 
mean anything but what is meant in veis. 6, 7, to wit, mount Zion, or the 
Church of God, and the promise of the foregoing context must of course he 
continued here. Moab and Edom were the two hereditary and inveterate 
enemies of Israel, their hatred being rendered more annoying and conspicu- 
ous by their affinity and neighbouring situation. Hence they are repeatedly 
mentioned, separately or together, as the representatives of obstinate and 
maligant enemies in general. Henderson insists upon the word’s being 
taken in its literal import ; but this is not excluded in the usual interpreta- 
tion. As the name British, in our own re^^olutionary war, became equiva- 
lent to hostile, without losing its specific sense, so might the Prophets 
threaten Moab with God’s vengeance, without meaning to exclude from the 
denunciation other like-minded enemies. This wide interpretation, both of 
Moab and Edom, is confirmed by the fact that one of them is often men- 
tioned where both would seem to be equally included. The figure in the 
last clause is strongly expressive, both of degradation and destruction. 
Moab is likened not only, to straw, but to straw left to rot for the dunghill. 
The idea of subjection and ruin is expressed by the figure of treading down 
or trampling under foot. is commonly translated thresh ; but as the 
oriental threshing was performed for the most part by the feet of cattle, this 
sense and that of treading down are really coincident. In reference to the 
same usage, the Septuagint, Peshito, and Vulgate, introduce the word 
waggons, meaning the heavy carts or threshing machines of the East. 
Lowth conjectures that they read for ; but the former word 

denotes a chariot, especially a chariot of war, and the versions in question 
do not necessarily imply a difference of text. According to some writers, 
HJDID is the name of a city, Madmenah, which may at one time have be- 
longed to Moab, and be mentioned here on account of some local peculiarity. 
Henderson thinks there can be no allusion to this place ; but it is perfectly 
accordant with the usage of the sacred writers to suppose that the word was 
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liere intended to convey a contemptuous allusion to tlie primary meaning of 
tlie name in question. As an appellative, it is a noun of place derived from 
ItDTj and denoting citlier a manured field or a dunghill. The ke)iy or 
Masoretic reading in the margin, has a poetical equivalent of the 
preposition in. The keilub^ or textual reading, which is probably more 
ancient, is in the luitei. This, with the next vord, may denote a pool 
in which the straw was left to putrefy. In Job ix. 30 we have an opposite 
correction, m the text, and '’tDl in the margin. Vncler him may either 
mean unde) Jehovah or under himself, that is, in his own place, in the 
country of Moab, or wherever he is found. 

11. And he shall spread foith Ins hands in the midst of it, as the sidmmer 
spreadetk forth his hands to suim ; and he shall humble his pi ale, together 
uith the spoils (or devices) of Jus hands. From this ignominious doom Moab 
shall in vam try to save himself; his pride shall be humbled, and his 
struggles only serve to precipitate his rum. Having compared the fall of 
Moab to tbe treading down of straw in a filthy pool, the Prophet carries out 
his figure here, but with a change so slight and at the same time so natural, 
as almost to escape obseiwation, while it greatly adds to the life of the des- 
cription. The down-trodden straw now becomes a hving person, who 
struggles in the filthy pool to save himself from drowning, but in vain^^ 
The older writers for the most part make Jehovah the subject of the verb at 
the beginning of the sentence. But the image then becomes incongruous, 
not only as appli'ed to God, but as failing to express any appropriate action 
upon his part. It is, indeed, explained to mean that God will strike him 
here and there, or m every part, as a swimmer stiikes the waves in all 
directions ; but this idea might have been expressed more clearly by a- 
hundred other images. So too is explained to mean that God would 
strike, not merely on the surface or extremities of Moab, but in the very 
miclsi of him, or to his very centre, ’which is still more forced and arbitrary. 
The only idea naturally suggested by the images employed, is that of a 
drowning man struggling in the water. The latest vTiters therefore follow 
Grotius in referring to and the suffix m to the pool or dung- 
hill. nil'll has been variously explained as meaning st length, spoils, arms, 
armpits, joints, &c Tbe sense hg the strength of Jus hands (i,e, God’s) is 
precluded by the preposition Csy, vhich does not indicate the instrument or 
means, but signifies togetliei ivith. Hosenmuller and Ewald prefer the mean- 
ing joints, founded on an Arabic analogy. Gesenius adheres to Hebrew 
usage and explains the word to mean devices, plots [insidils which Boliin- 
son translates ambuscades, a word of less extensive import than the Latin 
one). The mention of the hands is explained by Gesenius from the fact 
that primarily means to knit, spin, or weave. It is hard, however, to 
resist the impicssion, that these last words have respect to the image in tbe 
first clause, and describe the movements of the svimmer’s hands in endea- 
vouring to save himself. Eichhorn, Umbreit, and ICnobel carry the figure 
thi'ough the verse, explaining to mean Jus hacli or his using, and the 
last words either Jus a7ms or the motions of his hands. But most inter- 
preters suppose the figure to be dropped in this clause, and the humbling 
of Moab to be here foretold in literal terms, Lowth’s proposition to read 

for (Jie that stnJis for he that siiims) is not only needless, but in- 
jurious to the force of the expression, puts an unusual sense upon the word 
supposed, and does away with an example of a very common Hebrew idiom, 
that of combining verbs with their particles and derivative nouns. 

12. And the fortress of the high fort of thy walls he hath cast down^ 
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humbled^ brought to the ground^ to the very dust (or even to the dust). Many 
interpreters snp)posG tliat the Prophet here reverts from Moab to the city 
mentioned in the second verse. Others more natuially understand this as 
the close of the prediction against Moab ; first, because abrupt transitions 
should not be assumed without necessity ; and secondly, because the verse 
appears to be an amplification of the phrase iniSJ in that before it. 

and are equivalent m usage, though distinct m etymologj'. Both 
are local nouns, and mean a place of safety , but the prominent idea m the 
first IS that of foitification, m the second that of loftiness. Some manu- 
scripts read T'tion m the feminine, in which case the city or country is the 
object of address, in the other the nation, or Moab repiesented as a man. 
The specific fulfilment of this prophecy cannot ho distinctly traced in his- 
toij. It was certainly vonfiocl, however, m the dorafall of the Moabitish 
nation, whenever it took place. 


CHAPTEE XXYL 

This chapter contains a song of praise and thanksgiving, to be sung 
by Israel after his deliverance, vers. 1—19. To tins is added a postscript, 
intimutmg that the time for such rejoicing was not yet at hand, vers. 20, 21. 

The song opens with an acknowledgment of God’s protection and an ex- 
hortation to confide therein, vers. 1—4. This is founded on the exhibition 
of his righteousness and power m the destruction of his foes and the oppres- 
sors ol his people, vers 5-11. The Church abjures the service of all other 
sovereigns, and vov\s perpetual devotion to him by whom it has been de- 
livered and restored, vers. 12-15. Her utter incapacity to save herself is 
then contrasted with God’s pover to restore his people to new life, with a 
joyful anticipation of which the song concludes, vers. 17-19. The addi- 
tional sentences contain a beautiful and tender intimation of the trials, 
which must be endured before these glorious events take place, with a 
solemn assurance that Jehovah is about to \usit both his people and their 
enemies with chastisement, vers. 20, 21. 

1. In that day shall this song be sung in the land of Judah : We have a 
strong city^ salvaHon will he place (as) toalls and heastworh. The condi- 
tion and feelings of the people after their return from exile are expressed 
by putting an ideal song into their mouths. Though the first clause does 
not necessarily mean that this should actually be sung, but merely that it 
might be sung, or that it would be appropriate to the times and to the feelings 
of the people, it is not at all improbable that it was actually used for this 
purpose, which could more readily be done as it is written in the form and 
manner of the Psalms, with which it exhibits many points of resemblance. 
The day meant is the day of deliverance which had just been promised. 
Lowth connects in the land of Judah with what follows, in violation of the 
accents and without the least necessity. Nor can it be supposed that the 
song itself would have begun with such a formula, unless the singers are 
assumed to be the Jews still in exile, which is hardly consistent with the 
following verse. Enobel, on the other hand, asserts that the singers are 
no doubt the Jews left by the Babylonians in the land of Judah. This is 
necessarily involved in his hj^pothesis, that chaps, xxiv.— xxvii. were written im- 
mediately after Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest. (See the introduction to chap, 
xxiv.) Another inference from this supposition is, that the verse before us 
describes Jerusalem in its dismantled state, as still protected by the divine 
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favour, wliereas it is rather a description of the divine help and favour, as the 
city’sbest defence, or as that withoutwhich all otherswould beuseless. Ewald, 
however, makes it mean that walls and bulwarks give salvation [Heil gehen 
Mauern und Grahen), which, besides the harsh construction, yields a sense 
du'ectly opposite to that intended. The obvious and natural construction of 
is with ninYunderstood. The future form implies that the description 
is prospective. is the outer and lower wall protecting the trench or moat 
of a fortification. The whole phi*ase is rendered by the Septuagint 
%oLi Junius adds to his translation of this verse the word dioendo 

so as to make the next the words of Grod himself. 

2. Open ye the gates^ and let the 'iighteous nation enter, keeping tyuth (or 
faitii). The supposition of responsive choruses gives a needless complexity 
to the structure of the passage. The speakers are the same as in the first 
verse, and the words are addressed to those vho kept the doors. Knobel 
understands this as the language of the remaining Jews, exhorting them- 
selves or one another to receive the returning exiles. These are described 
as righteous and as keeping faith, probably in reference to the cessation of 
idolatry among the Jews during the exile. Lowth connects 
with the first clause of the next verse. J. D. Michaelis makes it an 
independent proposition (he preserves the faithful). Knobel says that 
the use of in application , to the J ews is a later usage, which asser- 
tion is undoubtedly true if every place where it occurs is assumed to be of 
recent date. 

8. The mind stayed (on thee) thou wiltpreseive in peace (in), peace (i. e. in 
perfect peace), hecaim in thee (it is) confident (literally confided). This is 
a general truth deduced from the experience of those wlio are supposed to 
be the speakers. Lowth adds the last words of the foregoing verse constant 
in the truth, stayed in mind, by which nothing is gained, and the Masoretic 
interpunction needlessly violated. Calvin makes the first two words an in- 
dependent clause (cogitatio fixa), and Ewald seems to adopt the same con- 
struction (die Einhihhing steht fest), probably meaning that what follows 
is a just thought or a certain truth. Luther seems to refer it to God’s 
promise (nach gewisser Zusage). But the best construction is the common 
one, which connects with the following words. is the inven- 

tion (or perhaps the constitution) of the mind, put for the mind itself. The 
elliptical consfiuction in the Enghsh Bible (liim whose mind is stayed on 
thee) is not very natural ; still less so that of Knobel, who refers 'V'OO to the 
person understood, and makes a qualifying noun (stayed as to mind), 
citing as examples of a similar inversion chap. xxii. 2 ; Nahum in. 1. Barnes 
omits altogether in his version (him that is stayed on thee). Hender- 
son gives the true construction, making govern directly, though he 
renders 1*1^9 firm, which is hardly an adequate translation, as the word 
necessarily includes the idea of reliance, i. e. upon God. Ewald derives 
from instead of translates it thou wilt form (or create) peace. For 
this no reason can he given, except that it evolves a new paronomasia, both 
in sense and sound, between the noun and verb. The mere assonance 
exists of course, however the words may be explained; and though Gese- 
nius was so unhappy as to overlook it, Knobel has copied it by ihe com- 
bination Festen festigest. The idiomatic iteration, pBO.ee, peace, to 
express a superlative, is perfectly in keeping with the frequent reduplica- 
tions of the twenty-fourth chapter, and may serve to shew, that the 
accumulation of such idioms there arises from difference of subject or of 
sentiments to be expressed, and not from want of genius or corruption of 
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taste. There is no need of explaining n-1t03 as a passive substituted for an 
active participle. The word corresponds both in form and meaning to 
assured m English. 

4. Trust ye in Jehovah for ever (literally, even to eternity), for in J ah 
Jehovah is a rock of ages (or an everlasting rock). To the general truth 
stated in ver. 3, a geneial exhortation is now added, not addi'essed by one 
chorus to another, but by the same ideal speakers to all who hear them or are 
willing to receive the admonition. This is one of the few places in which 
the name Jehovah is retained by the common English version. On the 
origin and usage of the name vide supra, chap. xii. 2. The occurrence 
of the combination here confirms its genuineness there. In this place it 
is at least as old as Aquila, who has h ruj kv^Ioj zv^/oc. Knobel, however, 
chooses to reject as a mere explanation or correction of added by 
a later hand. Cocceius, in accordance with his own etymology of nj, tians- 
latos it in decent la Jehovce, which is very much like nonsense. Vitiinga 
makes these names the subject of the proposition [Jah Jehovah est rupes 
scEculorum), according to De Dieu’s observation, that the preposition ^ is 
often pleonastic. The same construction is adopted by Gesenius, on the 
ground that ^ is frequently a heth essentice, corresponding to the French en 
in the phrase en loi, i,e. in (the character or person of) a king. The 
existence of this idiom in Hebrew is denied, both by Winer in his Lexicon, 
and Ewald in his grammar, but maintained against them by Gesenius in 
his Thesaurus. It is evident, however, that in all cases where it is as- 
sumed, this conclusion can only be defended on the ground of exegetical 
necessity, and that such analogies cannot require, or even authorize, the 
preference of this obscure and harsh construction where the obvious and 
simple one is perfectly admissible. In the case before us, Gesenius is 
obliged to create a necessity for his construction, by gratuitously making 
fHj the subject, and njn^ the predicate, of the proposition. This he chooses 
to translate Jehovah is God, but it ought to have been Jah is Jehovah^ and 
as one of these names is explained by himself to be a mere abbreviation 
of the other, the clause becomes an identical proposition, meaning nothing 
more than that Jehovah is himself All that is gained by the supposition 
of a leih essentice may be secured, without departing from the ordinary 
meamng of the preposition, by supplying an active verb, as in Augusti’s 
Yersion, in him {ye have) an everlasting rock. But the simplest and most 
accurate of all constructions is the common one, retained by Ewald, who 
omits neither Jah nor the particle before it, but translates the clause, ybr 
in Jah Jahve, is an everlasting rock. This figurative name, as apphed to 
God, includes the two ideas of a hiding-place and a foundation, or the one 
complex idea of a pe^i inanent asylum. Barnes translates the whole phrase, 
everlasting refuge. Lowth’s neverfaihng protection is correct in sense, but 
in form a diluted paraphrase. 

5. For he hath brought down the inhabitants of the high place, the exalted 
city ; he will lay it low, he will lay it low, to .the very ground ; he will bring 
%t to the very dust. He has proved himself able to protect his people, and 
consequently worthy to be trusted by them, in his signal overthrow of that 
great power by^whieh they were oppressed. means lofty in the 

sense of being maccessible, and is especially applied to fortresses, as we 
have seen with respect to the derivative noun chap. xxv. 12. Hit- 

zig explains to mean those enthroned; but its connection with 
requires it to be taken in the sense of inhabitants. The alteniation of the 
tenses here is somewhat remarkable. Henderson translates them all as 
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preteiites ; Barnes uses first the present, then the preterite ; both ^hich 
constructions are entirely arbitrary. The English Version more correctly 
treats them ail as presents, which is often allowable where the forms aie 
intermingled, and is also adopted by the latest German writers. But in 
this case, a reason can be gnen for the use of the two tenses, even if strictly 
understood. The Prophet looks at the eyents from two distinct points of 
obseiwation, his oivn and that of the ideal speakers. With respect to the 
latter, the fall of Babylon was past ; with respect to the former it was still 
future. He might therefore naturally say, even in the same sentence, he 
has hroufjht it low and he shall bring it to the dust. Cocceius, as usual, 
reproduces the precise form of the Hebrew sentence. No two things can w’cil 
be more unlike than the looseness of this writer’s exegesis and the critical 
precision of his mere translation. Henderson thinks the Masoretic inter- 
punction wrong, and thiow^s into the first clause, to which arrange- 

ment there are three objections . first, that it is aibitrary and against the 
textual tradition ; second, that it makes the sufiix in the verb superfluous, 
the obj'ect having been expressed before ; and third, that it renders less 
eflective, if it docs not quite destroy, the idiomatic iteration of the verb,.^ 
which is characteristic ot this whole prediction. strictly means as far 
as, and may be expressed in English, either by the phrase even to, or by 
the use of the mtensive very, as above in the translation. 

6. Ihe foot shall trample on it, the feet of the afflicted, the steps of the 
weak. The ruins of the fallen city shall be trodden under foot, not only 
by its conquerors, but by those whom it oppressed. Neither nor 
strictly signifies poor. The prominent idea in the first is that of suffering, 
in the second that oi weakness. They are here used, like and in 
chap. XXV. 4, as epithets of Israel while subjected to the Babylonian 
tyranny. which Luther translates heels (Ferse), and Junius footsteps 

(vestigia), is here a iioeticai equivalent to feet. Henderson here translates 
the verbs in the present, Barnes more exactly in the future. 

ihe righteous is straight (or level); thou most upright 
wiU level (or rectify) the path of the iighteoiis. Aman’sw’ayis a common 
Dcriptural figure for his course of life. A straight or level wray is a pros- 
perous life. It is here declared that the course of the righteous is a 
prosperous one, because God makes it so. strictly denotes straight- 

ness, the plural being used as an abstract. The moral sense of upinghtness 
does not suit the connection. may either be construed as a 'vocative, 
or wuth the name of God understood {as a righteo^cs God). luiobel makes 
It an adverbial accusative, thou dost rectify the path of the righteous 
stiaight, i e. so as to make it straight. The primary idea of is to 
render even ; it is therefore applied both to balances and jiaths ; but iho 
two applications are not to be confounded , paths may be made even, hut 
they cannot be weighed. 

8. Also in the way <f thy judgments, O Jehovah, we have waited for 
thee j to thy name and thy remembrance (was cur) souVs desire. For this 
manifestation ot thy righteousness and goodness we have long been w^aiting 
At? ' ^ judgments, i. e. to see thee come forth as a judge, for 

the vindication of thy people and the destruction of their enemies* Name 
m^jememhrance or memorial denote the manifestation of God’s attributes 
m ms works. Ewald translates the second fame or gloiy (Euhm). J. D. 
Michaelis connects the first words with the seventh verse, thou dost 
regulate the path of the righteous, hut also the way of thy judgments.’^ 
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Lowth takoB m the sense of laws and in that of trusting. It 

is more probable, however, that the same idea is expressed hero as in 
chap. XXV. 9, 

9. my so\d have 1 desired thee hi the night; yea [with) my spirit 
withiu me will I seel thee eaily for when thy judgment'^ [come) to the 
eaith, the inluihitants of the uwld leain iigliteousness. The desire here 
expressed is not a general desire for the knowledge and favour of God, but 
a special desire that he would manifest his righteousness by appearing 
as a judge. This exjilanation is required by the connection with what goes 
before and with vrhat follo-ws in this very verse. Gescnius takes my sold 
as a pcnphi’asis for J. Maurer supposes this to be in apposition with the 
pronoun. E^vald and Ivnobcl retain the old construction, which supplies 
a preposition before or regards it as an adverbial accusative or qua- 
lifying noun, corresponding to the ablative or instiument of cause in Latin. 
The night is mentioned, not as a figme for calamity or iguoranee, nor as a 
tune peculiarly appropriate to meditation, but for the purpose of expressing 
the idea, that he feels this wish at all times, by night and by day. This 
shews that the recent lexicogi’aphers are wTong in excluding from the Piel 
of the sense of seeking 'in the mouung, seeking ecoly, to which exclu- 
sion it may also bo objected, that the soundest principles of lexicography 
tend to the union and not to the multiplication of roots. The question 
whether these arc the words of the Prophet, or of each of the people, or of 
a choir or chorus representing them, piocoeds upon the supposition of an 
artificial structime and a strict adherence to rhetorical propriety, which 
have no real existence in the writings of the Prophet. The sentiments, 
which it was his purpose and his duty to express, aie somet’mes uttered 
in his own person, sometimes in that of another, and these different forms 
of speech are interchanged, wuthout regard to the figments of an artificial 
rhetoric. Some give to its strict sense as a particle of comparison, 
and understand tho clause to mean that men learn how to practise right- 
eousness by imitating God’s example. By judgments^ here as in the fore- 
going context, we can only understand judicial providences. The doctrine 
of the verse is, that a view of God’s severity is necessary to convinco men 
of his justice. The Septuagint has iidkrz in the imperative, which gives 
a good sense, but is forbidden by the obvious address to God himself 
throughout the verse. 

10. Let the luicled he favoured.^ he does not learn righteousness ; in the 
land of Tight he loill do wrong ^ and tvill not see the excdtalion of Jehovah. 
The reasoning of the preceding verse is here continued. As it was there 
said that God’s judgments were necessary to teach men righteousness, so it 
is here said that continued prosperity is insufficient for that purpose. The 
wicked man will go on to do wickedly, oven in the very place where right 
conduct is peculiarly incumbent. Though the verse is in the form of a 
general proposition, and as such admits of various applications, there xs 
obvious reference to the Babylonians, who were not only emboldened ^ by 
impunity to do wTong in the general, but to do it even in the land of right 
or rectitude, the holy land, Jehovah’s land,' where such transgressions were 
peculiarly offensive. There are other tivo explanations of mnb3 which 
deserve attention. The fia’st understands the phrase to mean, in the midst 
of a righteous population, surrounded by examples of good conduct. The 
other supposes an allusion, not to moral but to physical rectitude or 
straightness, as a figure for prosperity. This last would make the clause 
a repetition of the sentiment expressed before it, viz., that favour and in- 
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diligence do not teach men righteousness. But neither of these latter ex- 
planations agrees so well with the last words of the verse as the one first 
given, according to which they represent the wrong-doer as not knowing or 
believing or considering that the land in which he practises his wickedness, 
belongs to the most High God. J. D. Michaelis explains the closing words 
to mean that God is too exalted to be seen by them {den zu erhabenen 
Gott), 

11. Jehovah, thy hand is high, they will not see ; (yes) they will see {and 

he ashamed) thy zeal for thy people ; yea, the fire of thine enemies shall devour 
them. The tenses in this verse have been very variously and arbitrarily 
explained. Some make them all past, others all future, and a few all pre- 
sent. Even the double future and ItH'*) is referred to different tenses, 
past and future, past and present, present and future. They have not seen, 
but they shall see ; they do not see, but they shall see ; they did not see, but 
they do see. Some make an optative ; hut may they see I All these 
constructions are grammatical, but the very fact that so many are possible, 
makes it advisable to adhere somewhat rigorously to the proper meaning of 
the forms. As to HDI, it matters little whether it be rendered as a preterite 
or present, as the one implies the other ; but as to and the safest 
course is to translate them both alike as simple features. The seeming 
contradiction instantly explains itself, as being a kind of after-thought. 
They will not see, (but yes) they will see. There are two ways of connect- 
ing DP with what precedes. The obvious construction found in most 
of the old versions, makes it the object of the verb immediately before it : 
‘‘ they shall be ashamed of their zeal against (or envy of) the people.” This 
of course supposes to denote the envy of the heathen against Israel, 

or which is much less probable, the jealousy of Israel with respect to the 
accession of the Gentiles. But as usage is decidedly in favour of interpret- 
ing the phi-ase to mean the jealousy or zeal of God himself in behalf of his 
own people, Gesenius and several later writers construe it with and 
throw into a parenthesis, they shall see (and be ashamed) the zeal 
&c.,” which is equivalent to saying, they shall see with shame, &c,” 
Another construction, given independently by Henderson and Knobel, con- 
strues the phrase in question, not as the object of a verb preceding, but as 
the subject of the verb that follows, zeal for thy people, yea, fire against 
thine enemies, shall devour them (or may it devour them).” In favour of 
this construction is the strict agreement of the sense which it affords with 
many other passages, in which the same divine acts are described as acts 
of mercy to the righteous, and of wrath to the wicked. (See for example 
chap. i. 27, and the commentary on it.) It is also recommended by the 
strong emphatic meaning which it gives to Enobel, moreover, makes 

the object of the verb and regards the suffx to the latter as an idio- 

matic pleonasm, which is not only arbitrary and extremely harsh (and there- 
fore not required by a few examples where no other solution of the syntax 
is admissible), but destructive of a beautiful antithesis between God’s zeal 
for his people Midi fire for Ms enemies. Of the two constructions, therefore, 
Henderson’s is much to be preferred. Fire does not simply denote war 
(Gesenius) or sudden death (J. D. Michaelis), but the wrath of God, as a 
sudden, rapid, irresistible, and utterly destroying agent. 

12, Jehovah, thou unit give its peace, for even all our uvrlcs thou hast 
wrought for us. This is an expression of strong confidence and hope, found- 
ed on what has already been experienced. God certainly wonld favour 
them in future, fer he had done so already. The translation of the fc 
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verb as a preterite or present, thongli admissible if necessary, cannot be 
justified in such a case as this, where the strict translation gives a perfectly 
good sense. literally means thoit wilt place to iis, which some 

understand to mean appointor 01 dam for us; but Gresenius more correctly 
explains it as the converse of the idiomatic usage of to give in the sense 
of placing. Peace is, as often elsewhere, to be taken in the wide sense of 
prosperity or welfare. though omitted in translation by Gcsenius and 
others, is emphatic, and should be connected, not with the pronoun or the 
verb, as in the English Version, but as m Hebrew with the phrase all our 
woiks, as if he had said, even all oin ivojJcs, i. e., all without exception. It 
is commonly agreed among interpreters, that 0117 woiks here means not tJie 
ivoyks done hij us but the ivoiks donefoy m, i.e. what we have experienced, 
or as Calvm expresses it in French, nos affaires. The version of the last 
clause in the text of the English BiWe (thou hast wrought all our works in 
m) is connected with an old interpretation of the verse, as directly teaching 
the doctrine of human dependence and efficacious grace. This translation, 
however, is equally at variance with the usage of the Hebrew preposition 
and with the connection here. The context, both before and after, has 
respect, not to spiritual exorcises, but to providential dispensations. It is 
not a little curious that wffiile Cocceius, in his Calvinistic zeal, uses this 
verse as an argument against the Arminian doctrine of free-will, Calvin 
himself had long before declared that the words cannot be so applied. 
‘‘ Qui hoc testimonio usi sunt ad evertendum liberum arbitrium, Prophetse 
mentem assecuti non sunt. Yerum quidem est Deum solum bene agere in 
nobis, et quicquid recte instituunt homines esse ex illius Spiritu ; sed hic 
simpliciter docet Propheta omnia bona quibus fr-uimur ex Dei manu adeptos 
esse : unde colligit nullum fore beneficentiae finem donee plena felicitas 
accedat.” This brief extract is at once an illustration of the great Reformer’s 
sound and independent judgment, and of the skill with which he can present 
the exact and full sense of a passage in a few words. 

13. Jehovah f our God, (other) lords beside thee have ruled us; (but hence- 
forth) thee, thy name, only will ive celebrate. In this verse again there is 
great diversity as to the explanation of the tenses. ' Ckaicus renders both 
the verbs as preterites, and understands the verse as saying, that even 
when the Jews were under foreign oppression, they maintained their allegiance 
to Jehovah. Ewald gives the same sense, but in reference to the present 
fidelity of Israel under present oppression. Gesenius, more correctly, dis- 
tingmshes between the verbs as preterite and present. There is no good 
ground, however, for departing from the strict sense of the forms as pre- 
terite and future, wffiich are faithfully expressed in all the English versions. 
The usual construction of the last clause understands as meaning through 
thee, i. e. through thy favour, by thy help, we are enabled now to praise thy 
name. But Ewald, Barnes, and Henderson regard the pronoun as in 
apposition with thy name, and the whole clause as describing only the object 
of their worship, not the means by which they were enabled to render it. 
The construction of is in that case somewhat singular, but may have 
been the only one by which the double object of the verb could be distinctly 
expressed without the repetition of the verb itself. As to the lords who are 
mentioned in the first clause, there ax’e two opinions. One is, that they are 
the Chaldees or Babylonians, under whom the Jews had been in bondage. 
This is now the current explanation. The other is, that they are the false 
gods or idols, whom the Jews had served before the exile. Against the for- 
mer, and in favour of the latter supposition it may be suggested, first, that 
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the Babylonian bondage did not hinder the Jews from mentioning Jehovah’s 
name or praising him ; secondly, that the whole verse looks like a confession 
of their own fault and a promise of amendment, latlier than a reminiscence 
of their sufferings; and, thndly, that there seems to be an obvious compari- 
son between the worship of Jeho\ah as ottr God, with some other worship 
and some other deity. At the same time let it be observed, that the ideas 
of leligious and political allegiance and apostasy, or of heathen rulers, and 
of idol gods, were not so carefully distinguished by the ancient Jews as by 
ourselves, and it is therefore not impossible that both the kinds of servitude 
referred to may be hero included, yet in such a manner that the spiritual 
one must be considered as the prominent idea, and the only one, if cither 
must be ffsed upon to the conclusion of the other. An additional argument, 
in favour of the reference of this verse to spiritual rulers, is its exact corres- 
pondence with the singular fact in Jewish history, that since the Babylonish 
exile they have never even been suspected of idolatry. That such a circum- 
stance should be adverted to in this commemorative poem, is so natural 
that its omission would be almost unaccountable. 

14. Dead, they shall not live • ghosts, they shall not rise : therefore thou 
hast visited and destroyed them, and made all memoiy to fcrish toith respect 
to them. Those vdiom we lately served are now no more ; thou hast de- 
stioyecl them and consigned them to oblivion, for the very purpose of 
securing our fiecdom and devotion to thy service. Most of the lecent 
writers follow Cloricus in referring this verse to the Babylonians exclusively. 
Hitzig, Ewald, and Umhreit apply it to the forefathers of the supposed 
speakers, who had perished on account of their idolatry. It seems best, 
however, to refer it to the strange lords of the foregoing verse, i. e. the idols 
themselves, but with some allusion, as in that case, to the idolatrous op- 
pressors of the Jews. The reason for preferring this interpretation to that 
of Hitzig is, that the latter introduces a now subject which had not been 
previously mentioned. The hist clause may indeed be rendered as a general 
proposition, the dead hve not, Ac. ; but this still leaves the tiansition an 
abrupt one, and the allusion to the departed Israehtes obscure. The dis- 
junctive accents wdnch accompany and also show that, accord- 
ing to the Masoretic tradition, these words are not the direct subject of the 
verb, but in apposition with it. The sense is correctly given in the English 
Version, they are dead, they shall not live ; they are deceased, they shcdl not 
rise. An attempt, however, has been made above to imitate more closely 
the concise and compact fonn of the original. For the moaning of 
vide sKjprcu chap. xiv. 9. It is here a poetical equivalent to and may 
be variously rendered, shades, shadows, spirits, or the like. The common 
version (deceased) leaves too entirely out of view the hgui’ative character of 
the expression. QianU, on the contrary, is too stiong, and could only be 
employed in this connection in the sense of gigantic shades or shadows. 
The Targum strangely makes these terms denote the loor shippers of dead 
men and giants, i, e. probably of heroes. The Septuagint gives a curious 
turn to the sentence by reading physicians (lar^ot ov dmcriiaovaj), 
Gesenius needlessly attaches to p? the rare and dubious sense lecause, 
wMch Ewald regards as a fictitious one, deduced from a supeifi.cial \iew of 
ceHain passages, in which the meaning therefore seems at first sight inappro- 
priate. The other sense is certainly not to he assumed without necessity. 
In this case the apparent necessity is' done away by simply observing, that 
th&i'efore may he used to introduce, not only the cause, but the design of 
an action. Though the words cannot mean, thou hast destroyed them &e- 
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ccmse they are dead and powerless, they may naturally mean, thou hast 
destroyed them tJia£ they mujlit he dead and powerless. The same two 
meaning ai’e attached to the English phrase fo) this reason, which may either 
denote cause or purpose. The meaning of the verse, as connected with the 
one bo 'ore it is, that the strange lords who had ruled them should not only 
cease to do so, but, so far as they were concerned, should cease to exist or 
be remembered. 

15. Thou hast added to the nation, 0 Jehoiali, ihou hast added to the 
net lion , ihou hast glorified thyself, thou hast gpiit far off all the ends of 
the land. By this delivciance of thy people from the service both of idols 
and idolaters, thou hast added a great niimhcr to the remnant wdio wore 
left in the Holy Land, so that huger territoiies vnll he needed for their occu- 
pation , and m doing all this, thou hast made an exhibition of thy power, 
justice, truth, and goodness. Thus understood, the whole voise is a grate- 
ful acknowledgement ofw^hat God had done for his suffering people. Some, 
on the contrary, have undei stood it as relating wholly to his pre’'uous judg- 
ments. Thus Do Dieu, with his usual ingenuity and love of paradox, con- 
founds the idea of adclmy to the nation with that of galhering a person to 
hs peojde or his fathers, a common idiomatic jicriphrasis for death. This 
is founded on the etymological affinity of and To match this in the 
other clause, he makes mean the e.rtremities of the land, f. e. its 

highest exli emities or chief men, wLom Nebuchadnezzar carried into exile. A 
more common explanation of the verse is that wdnch supposes the last clause 
to describe the exile, and the first the restoration. To lemove the Li<rrsgoy 
which thus arises, it becomes necessary to make npm a pluperfect, 
as in the English Version, which moreover supplies a pronoun as the 
object of the verb, and a preposition before ends. A much simpler con- 
struction of the last clause is the one now commonly adopted, which 
suiiposes no ellipsis, makes 'llkp itself the object of the verb, and 
identical in moaning with the Latin fines tenm in the sense of boundaries, 
the removing of which farther off denotes of course territorial enlargement. 
Junius supplies life after added in the firsl clause ; J. D. Michaelis and 
others supply gifts or favours , but the obvious meaning seems to he that 
God had added to the number of the people, nofc by an aggregate increase 
of the whole nation, but by the reunion of its separated parts, m the restora- 
tion of the exiles from Babylon. The word as luiobel well observes, 
may here denote the remnant left in Judah, to which the analogous term 
is repeatedly applied by Jeremiah. The enlargement of the boundaries may 
either be explained as a poetical description of the actual increase and ex- 
pected growth of the nation (chap. xlix. 19), or literally understood as referring 
to the fact, that after the return from exile the Jews were no longer restiicted 
to their own pi*oper territory, but extended themselves more or less over the 
whole country. Knobel gives the specific meaning, thou hast made 

thyself great, i. e. the king of a great nation ; but the wider and more usual 
sense is much to be pieforrod. The translation of the verb as a reflexive, 
rather than a simple passive, greatly adds to the strength of the expression. 

IG. Jehovah, m distress they visited thee; iiiey uttered a lohisper ; 
thy chastisement was on them. It was not merely after their deliverance 
that they tuimed from idols unto God. Their deliverance itself was owing 
to their humble prayeis. Visit here used in the unusual but natural sense 
of seeking God in supplication. Hitzig and Hondewerk prefer the second- 
ary sense of incantation (Beschworung) ; but the primary meaning is 
not only admissible, but beautifully expressive of submissive humble prayer. 
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like that of Hannah when she s'pake in hey heart and only her lips moved, hut 
her loice lias not hetnd, although, as she said herself, she poured out her 
soul before God, which is the exact sense of in this place. A like 
expression is applied to prayer in the title of Psalm cii. Barnes explains 
here to mean a sighing, a calling for help, as if the two things 
were identical, whereas the idea of a call or cry is at variance with 
the figurative import of the language. This is one of the few cases in 
which the plural of the preterite takes a paragogic nun. Whether it was 
meant to he mtensive, as Henderson supposes, or to affect the sense in 
any way, may he doubted. I^nobel supplies a preposition before YiDID, and 
says that the Prophet would have written but for the necessity of 

adding the suffix of the second person, which required that of the third to be 
separately written with a preposition. It is simpler, however, to supply the 
substantive verb and take the words as a shoit independent clause. It is 
implied, though not expressed, that their praj^er was humble and submissive 
because they felt that what they sufiered was a chastisement from God. 
Ewald, who usually makes an advance upon his predecessors, in the ■way of 
simple and exact translation, is here misled by his fondness for critical 
emendation, and proposes to read as a verb, and as a noun derived 
from to press. (In) dish ess it was lisped (or uJiispered) by them 
Thy chasthement f The construction thus obtained is as harsh and infeli- 
citous as the correction of the text is arbitrary. 

17. As when a pregnant (woman) diaws near to the birth, she ivrithes, 
she cries out in her pangs, so have ive been, fjom thy pyesence, 0 Jehovah! 
Before we thus cast om-selves upon thy mercy in submissive prayer, we 
tried to deliver ourselves, but only to the aggravation of our sufferings. 
The comparison here used is not intended simply to denote extreme pain, 
as in many other cases, but as the next verse clearly shews, the pain 
arising from ineffectual efforts to relieve themselves. like the corres- 

ponding English as, is properly a particle of comparison, but constantly 
applied to time, as a synonyme of ivhen. The full force of the term may 
he best expressed in this case by combmmg the two English words. The 
future is here used to denote a general fact vrhich not only does, hut will 
occur. Hendewerk translates the last verb as a present ; but it seems 
clear that the Prophet is reverting to the state of thmgs before the deliver- 
ance which had just been acknowledged. .Knobel, in accordance with his 
general hypothesis as to the date and subject of the prophecy, applies this 
verse to the condition of the Jews who were left behind in Palestine, but 
the great majority of writers, much more probably, to that of the exiles. 
There are three explanations of the phrase Clericus and Hitzig 

take it in its strictest sense as meaning from thy presence, i, e. cast out or 
removed far from it. Knobel, on the contrary, excludes the proper local 
sense of the expression and translates it on account of thee, i. e, because of 
thine anger. Gesenius and Ewald give the intermediate sense before thee, 
in ihy presence. Even in the cases cited by Knobel, the evils experienced 
are described as coming from the presence of Jehovah. Some of the older 
writers even give itself the sense of anger, which is wholly unnecessary 
and unauthorised. The only way in which the question can he settled is 
by the application of the general principle, that w^here a choice of meaning 
is presented, that is entitled to the preference which adheres most closely 
to the strict sense of the terms. On this ground the translation from 
thy presence is to he preferred ; but whether with the accessory idea of 
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removal, alienation, or mth that of infliction, is a question not determined 
by the phrase itself, but either left uncertain or to be decided by the context. 

18. We luere in travail, ue iveie in jiain, as it were ive brought foith 
wind, Dellveiances ice could not make the land, nor would the inhahitants 
of the ivoild fall. The figure introduced in the preceding verse is here 
carried out and applied. Ewald makes 1013 mean as if, but neither this 
nor as it iveie is fully justified by usage. G-esenius renders it lohen as in 
ver. 17, but this req[uires a verb to be supplied, when we h ought forth (it 
•was) xinnd. The general sense is evident. The next clause admits of 
several dilfferent constructions. The simplest supplies a preposition before 
in or for the land. The one now commonly adopted is, ice could not 
make the land sajetg, i. e, could not make it safe or save it. The same 
writers generally make the passive participle, in which case it must 
agree, either with which is usually feminine, or with which is 

both fommine and plural. The possibility of such constructions docs not 
warrant them, much less requme them, when as here the obvious one is 

perfectly appropriate and in strict agreement with the parallel The 

objection urged to making a future is that the people could not save 
the country, which is the very thing the futm’e was intended to assert. The 
future form of the verb has respect to the period described. As the people 
then might have said, we shall not save the land, so the same expression is 
here put into their mouths retrospectively. The best equivalent in English 
is the potential or subjunctive form, we could not, Gesenius and the other 
recent German writers understand this as a description of the Holy Land 
after the return from exile. We cannot save the country, and the inhabi- 
tants of the land will not be born, i, e, it is still very thinly peopled. 
This is far from being an obvious or natural interpretation. The foregoing 
eontoxt, as we have seen, relates to the period of captivity itself. The 
meaning given to though sustained by analogies in other languages, 
derives no countenance from Hebrew usage. Nor is it probable that the 
figme of parturition would be here resumed, after it had been dropped in 
the preceding member of the sentence. The way in which the metaphors 
of this verse have been treated by some commentators furnishes an instance 
of the perversion and abuse of archaeological illustration. J. D. Michaelis 
imagined that he had discovered an allusion to a certain medical pheno- 
menon of very rare occurrence. This suggestion is eagerly adopted by 
Gesenius, who, not content with naming it in his text, pursues the subject 
with great zest in a note, and appears to have called in the assistance of 
his colleague, the celebrated medical professor Sprengel. From one or 
the other of these sources the details are copied by several later writers, 
one of whom, lest the reader’s curiosity should not be sated, says that the 
whole may be seen fully desciibed in the books on obstetrics. It is a 
curious fact that some, who are often reluctant to recognise New Testament 
doctrines in the prophecies, can find there allusions to the most extraordi- 
nary medical phenomena. The best comment upon this obstetrical eluci- 
dation is contained in Hitzig’s caustic observation, that by parity of 
reasoning the 'allusion in chap, xxxui. 11 is to an actual brmging forth 
of straw (eine wirkliche Strohgeburt). Knobel has also pointed out, what 
any reader might discover for himself, that wind is here used, as in chap, 
xli. 29 ; Hosea xii. 2, as a common metaphor for failure, disappointment. 

is variously explained according to the sense put upon the whole 
verse. Those who refer it to the period after the return from exile 
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regard as equivalent to Those who sappose the exile itself to 

be the time m question, understand by the Babylonian empire as in 
chap. xui. 11. 

19. Thif dead shall Uie^ mij corpses shall arise , (airale and sing ye that 
dwell 111 the dnst>) Jo> the den oj lieihs is thy dew, and (on) the eaith 
(on) the dead, ilioit iviU cause It to fall. This verse is in the strongest 
contrast with the one before it. To the inefieclual efforts of the people to 
save themselves, he now opposes then* actual deliverance by God. They 
shall rise because they are tliy dead, i. e. thy dead people. The construc- 
tion of with JltOlp'' is not a mere grammatical anomaly. The noun 
and suffix are singular, because the words are those of Israel as a body. 
The verb is plural, because the corpse of Israel included in reality a multi- 
tude of corpses. The explanation of the suffix as a paiogogic syllable is 
contrary to usage, which restricts paragoge to the construct form. Kimchi 
supplies a preposition (with my dead body) which construction is adopted 
in the English version and in several others, but is now commonly aban- 
doned as incongTuous and wholly arbitrary Neither the Prophet, nor the 
house of Israel, in whose name he is speaking, could refer to their owm 
body as distinct from the bodies of Jehovah’s dead ones. Aioale, &c. is 
a joyful apostrophe to the dead, after which the address to Jehovah is 
resumed. There are two interpretations of both ancient, and sup- 
ported by high modern authorities. The first gives the word the usual 
sense of ^15^ light ; the other that of plants, which it has in 2 Kings, 
iv. 89. The first is found in the Targum, Yulgate, and Peshito, and is 
approved by Grotius, Ewald, Umbreit, and Gesenius in his Commentary. 
The other is given by Kimchi, Clericus, Yitringa, Bosenmuller, Maurer, 
Hitzig, and Gesenius in his Lexicon. To the former it may be objected, 
that it leaves the plural form unexplained, that it arbitrarily makes 
mean life, and that it departs from the acknowledged meaning of in 
the only other place where it occurs. The second interpretation, on the 
other hand, assumes but one sense of the word, allows the plural form 
its proper force, and supposes an obvious and natiual allusion to the in- 
fiuence of dew upon the growth of plants. In either case the reference 
to the dew is intended to illustrate the vivifying power of God. Gese- 
nius and Ewald both explain the verbs as optatives and the verse as ex- 
pressive of a wish that God would raise the dead and thus repeople the 
now empty country. This construction, though admissible in case of neces- 
sity, has nothing to entitle it to preference, when the strict interpretation 
yields a perfectly good sense. The obvious meaning of the words is an 
expression of strong confidence and hope, or rather of prophetic foresight, 
that God wtll raise the dead, that his life-giving infiuence will be exerted. 
The use of here is certainly obscure. Gesenius, Ewald, and the other 
late interpreters, suppose it to denote the act of hearing, bringing forth, as 
the Kal in ver. 18 means, according to the same waiters, to be bom. But 
if it there seems unnatural to suppose a resumption of that figure, it is 
much more so here, where another figure, that of vegetation, goes before. 
The mere rhetorical objection to mixed metaphors, as we have seen in 
other cases, ought to weigh but little where the sense is clear ; but in 
determining a doubtful sense, we are rather to presume that a figure once 
be^n is continued, than that it is suddenly changed for another. An ad- 
ditional objection to this exposition is the incongruity of making the earth 
bring forth the dead, and thus puttmg the two extremes of life into juxta- 
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position. To avoid this incongrnitj, Gesonius and Ewald are oLligerl to 

give ^2^^, both here and in ver. v. 18, not only the precarious sense of 
hem Dig and of being born, but the ai'bitrary and specific one of heaitng again 

and being bon aqcdn. Borne of the older writers make the second 
person (which agrees well with the previous address to God) and understand 
the words to mean than wilt cause tJie giants to fall to the earth. But the 
combination of with □‘’HD in ver. 14, and the repetition of the latter 
here, decides the meaning of the former, as denoting the deceased, the 

dead. Ketaining the construction of as a second person, and sup- 

posing the allusion to the influence of dew upon the growth of plants to be 
continued, wo may render the wmrds thus : (upon) the eaitli, (upon) the 
dead thou inlt cau^e it to Jail As if he had said, thou hast a lifo-giving 
influence and thou wilt exert it ; as thy dew makes plants to grow, so 
shall it make these dead to live. That the ellipsis of the preposition 
before and although not without analogy, is somewhat harsh, 

must be admitted, and the only view with which this construction is pro- 
posed is, ^ that its difficulties and advantages may be compared vuth those 
of the translation given by Gesenius and Ewald, the earth bnngs Jorth the 
dead. All these interpretations coincide in applying the verse to a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the question now arises, what resurrection is referred 
to ? All the answers to this question may be readily reduced to thi’ee. 
The first is, that the Prophet means the general rosuirection of the dead, 
or according to an old rabbinical tiadition, the exclusive resurrection of 
the righteous at the last day The second is, that ho refers to a resurrec- 
tion of the Jews already dead, not as an actual or possible event, but as a 
passionate expression of desire that the depopulated land might he replen- 
ished with inhabitants. The third is, that he represents the restoration of 
the exiles and of the theocracy under the figure of a resurrection, as Paul 
says the restoration of Israel to God’s favour will be life from the dead. 
The obvious objection to the first of these opinions is, that a prediction of 
the final resuiTection is as much out of place in this connection as the same 
expectation seemed to Martha as a source of comfort for the loss of Lazarus. 
But as our Saviour, when he said to her, thy brother shall rise again, de- 
signed to console her by the promise of an earlier and special resurrection, 
so in this case what was needed for the comfort of God’s people was some- 
thing more than the prospect of rising at the day of judgment. The choice 
therefore lies between the other two hypotheses, that of a mere wish that 
the dead might literally rise at once, and that of a prediction that they 
should rise soon but in a figure (fv as Paul says of Isaac’s resur- 

rection from the dead (Hob. xi. 19) The objection to the first of these 
interpretations is, that the optative construction of the verbs, as we have 
seen already, is not the obvious and natural construction, and ought not to 
be assumed unless it yields a better sense and one more appropriate in this 
connection. But so far is this from being the case, that the mere expres- 
sion of a wish which could not he fulfilled would be a most unnatural con- 
clusion of this national address to God, whereas it could not be more 
suitably wound up, or in a manner more in keeping with the usage of the 
prophecies, than by a strong expression of belief, that God would raise his 
people from the dust of degradation and oppression, where they had long 
seemed dead though only sleeping. On these grounds the figurative ex- 
position seems decidedly entitled to the preference. Upon this allusion to 
a resurrection Gesenius fastens as a proof that the prophecy could not have 
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been written until after tbe doctrine of the resurrection had been borrowed 
by the Jews from Zoroaster. To this it may be answered, first, that the 
alleged derivation of the doctrine is a figment, which no authoritative water 
on the history of opinion would now venture to maintain ; secondly, that 
the mention of a figurative resurrection, or the expression of a wish that a 
literal one would take place, has no more to do with the doctrinal belief of 
the water, than any other lively figm’e or expression of strong feeling ; 
thirdly, that if a knowledge and belief of the doctrine of a general resurrec- 
tion is implied m these expressions, the text, instead of being Uassisch as 
a proof of later Jewish opinions, is hlassisch as a proof that the doctrine 
was known to Isaiah, if not to his contemporaries. If Gesenius, believing 
this prediction to belong to the period of the exile, is entitled to adduce it 
as a proof of what opmions were then current, those who believe it to be 
genuine are equally entitled to adduce it as a proof of what was current in 
the days of Isaiah. It is easy to affirm that the prophecy is known on 
other grounds to be of later date ; but it is just as easy to affirm that the 
alleged grounds are sophistical and inconclusive. Holding this to be the 
truth, we may safely conclude that the text either proves nothing as to a 
general resurrection of the dead, or that it proves the belief of such a resur- 
rection to be at least as old as the prophet Isaiah. 

20. Goj my people, enter into thy chambers, and shut thy doors after thee, 
hide thyself j or a httle moment, Ull the wrath he past. Having wound up 
the expectations of the people to a full behef of future restoration from then- 
state of civil and religious death, the Prophet by an exquisite transition 
intimates, that this event is not yet immediately at hand, that this relief 
from the effects of God’s displeasure with his people must be preceded by 
the experience of the displeasure itself, that it is still a time of mdignation, 
and that till this is elapsed the promise cannot be fulfilled. This painful 
postponement of the promised resurrection could not be more tenderly or 
beautifully intimated than in this fine apostrophe. The inferences drawn 
by certain German writers, as to the date of the composition, can have no 
effect on those who believe that Isaiah was prophet, not in the sense of a 
quidnunc or a ballad- smger, but in that of an inspured revealer of futurity. 
The similar conclusion drawn by Knobel from the foim is equally 
frivolous, it being commonly agreed at present that what are called Aramaean 
forms may just as well be archaisms as neologisms, since they may have 
arisen, not from later intercourse with neighbouring nations, but from an 
original identity of language. Gesenius and others understand this verse 
as an exhortation to the Jews in Babylon to keep out of harm’s way during 
the storming of the city. A more prosaic close of a poetical context could 
not be imagined. Those who refer ver. 19 to the general resurrection un- 
derstand the verse before us as an intimation that they must rest in the 
grave until the time is come. Such an allusion is of course admissible on 
the supposition of a figurative resurrection. It is more natural, however, 
to suppose that the people of God are here addressed as such, and warned 
to hide themselves until God’s indignation against them is past. On this 
specific usage of the word vide supia^ chap. x. 5. On the idiomatic 
usage of the verbs k and supra, chap. xxii. 15. The textual 

variation T'n’?*! and is of no exegetical importance. strictly 

means without thee or outside of thee, implying that the person is sJmt in. 
It first occurs in Gen, vii. 16, where it is said that God shut Noah in the 
arki Knobel explains as meaning like the smallness of a unommt. 

The 3 is a particle of time, equivalent, or nearly so, to our about. The 
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English Version [as it tme) is therefore incorrect. The period of suffering 
is described as very small in comparison with what had gone before and 
what should follow it, as Paul says (Rom. viii. 18), that the suffeimgs of 
this present time are not ivorthij to be compared with the glory tvJuch shall be 
revealed in us, 

21. For behold, Jehovah (is) coming out of his place, to visit the iniquity 
of the inhabitant of the eaith upon him, and the earth shall disclose her blood, 
and shall no more covei he? slam. This is a reason both for expecting 
ultimate deliverance and for patiently awaiting it. The reason is that G-od 
has a work of chastisement to finish, first upon his own people, and then 
upon their enemies. During the former process, let the faithful hide them- 
selves until the wrath be past. When the other begins, let them lift up 
their heads, for their redemption draweth nigh. This large interpietation 
of the verse is altogether natural and more satisfactory than those which 
restrict it either to the judgments upon Israel or to those upon Babylon, 
On the latter, the eye of the Prophet of course chiefiy rests, especially at 
last, so that the closing words may be applied almost exclusively to the 
retribution which awaited the Chaldean for the slaughter of God’s people. 
On the idiomatic usage of the plural where the reference is to murder, 
Vide sup) a, chap. i. 15. Rosenmuller and Hitzig understand the last clause 
as a prediction that the dead should actually come out of the graves, Emobel 
as a poetical anticipation of the same event. But it seems far more nateal 
to understand the clause, with Geseniusand Umbreit, as a simple variation 
of the one before it. The blood, which the earth had long since drunk in, 
should as it were be vomited up, and the bodies of the murdered, which 
had long been buried should be now disclosed to view. It agrees best with 
the wider meaning put upon this verse, and is at the same time more 
poetical to give in both clauses its generic sense of earth, rather than 
the specific one of land. Instead of the simple version Gesenius 
employs with good effect the strong expression murdered (die Gemordeten), 
as one of the French versions had done long before (ses massacres). With- 
out laying imdue stress on the mere rhetorical aspect of the sacred writings, 
it may safely be affirmed that at the bar of the most elevated criticism, the 
concluding verses of the chapter now before us would at once be adjudged to 
possess intrinsic qualities of beauty and sublimity (apart from the accident 
of rhythm and parallelism, m which some writers find the essence of all 
poetry) sufficient to brand with the stigma of absurdity the judgment that 
can set the passage down as the work of a deteriorated age or an inferior 
writer. 


CHAPTEE XXVIL 

This chapter is an amplification of the last verse of the one preceding, 
and contains a fuller statement both of Israel’s chastisements and of 
Jehovah’s judgments on his enemies. The destruction of the latter is fore- 
told as the slaughter of a huge sea-monster, and contrasted with God’s care 
of his own people even when afflicting them, vers. 1—5. Hereafter Israel shall 
flourish, and even in the meantime his sufferings are far less than those of 
his oppressors, vers. 6, 7. The former is visited in moderation, for a time, 
and with the happiest effect, vers. 8, 9. The latter is finally and totally 
destroyed, vers. 10, 11. This shall be followed by the restoration of the 
scattered Jews, vers. 12, 13. 

VOL. I. 
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1. In that day shall Jehoiali visit, with his sioord, the hard, the great, 
the strong {sword), vpon Leviathan the swift (or flying) serpent, and upon 
Leviathan the coiled (or cioohed) serpent, and shall slay the dragon which 
{is) in the sea. It is uniyersally agreed tliat tins is a prediction of tlic 
downfall of some great oppressive power, but wlietber that of a single nation 
or of several, has been much disputed. Clericus supposes t^Yo, Yitimga 
and many others ihiee, to be distinctly mentioned. In fa\oui of suppos- 
ing a plui’ality of subjects may be urged the distinct enumeration and de- 
scription of the monsters to be slam. But the same form of expression 
occurs in many other places where there can be no doubt that a single sub- 
ject is intended. To the hypothesis of three distinct powers it may be 
objected, that two of them would scarcely ha\e been called leviathan. To 
the general hypothesis of more than one, it may he objected that by parity 
of reasoning three swords are meant, \iz., a hard one, a gi^eat one, and a 
strong one. But even if three powers bo intciicled, it is wholly impossible 
to identify them, as may be inferred from the endless variety of comb, na- 
tions, which have been suggested : Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia , Eaypt, 
Babylonia, and Tyre ; Assyria, Babylonia, and Eomc ; Babylonia, Media, 
Persia, &c., &c. Gill thinks the three meant are the devil, the boast, and 
the false prophet ; Cocceius, the emperor, the pope, and the devil. What 
is common to all the hypotheses is, that the verse describes a power or 
powers hostile and oppressive to the people of God. The most probable 
opinion, therefore, is, that this was what the words were intended to con- 
vey. Or if a more specific reference must bo assumed, it is worthy of 
remark that nearly all the h^'potheses, which apply the words to two or 
more of the great powers of the ancient ivorld, make Babylonia one of them. 
From this induction we may safely conclude, that the leviathan and dragon 
of this verse are descriptive of a great oppressive power, with particular 
allusion to the Babylonian cuipire, a conclusion perfectly consistent with the 
previous allusions to the fall of Babylon and the restoration of the Jews from 
exile. Assuming this to be the general meanmg of the verse, that of its 
mere details becomes either easy or comparatively ummpoitant. The word 
leviathan, which, fiom its etymologj", appears to mean contoited, coiled, is 
sometimes used to denote particular species {e.g. the crocodile), and some- 
times as a generic term for huge aquatic animals, or the larger kinds of 
serpents, in which sense the corresponding term is also used. They 
both appear to be employed in this case to express the indefinite idea of a 
formidable monster, which is in fact the sense now commonly attached to 
the word dragon. The second epithet means tortuous, either with 

respect to the motion of the serpent, or to its appearance when at rest. 
Bochart regarded the of the Greek mythology as a corruption of 

this Hebrew word. The other epithet 0*11 has been variously explained. 
Some of the ancients confound it with nns, a bar, and supposes the serpent 
to be so described either in reference to its length, or stillness, or straight- 
ness, or strength, or its penetrating power, or the configuration of its head. 
J. D. Michaelis gives it the sense of nortlieyn, and supposes the three objects 
here described to be the three constellations which exhibit the appearance 
and bear the name of sei pents or dragons. This explanation, foundefl on 
Job xxiii. 16, does not materially change the meaning of the verse, since 
the constellations are supposed to be referred to, as connected in some way 
with the fortunes of great states and empires. The allusion, however, is so 
far-fetched and pedantic, that, although it suits the taste of Michaelis and 
Hitzig, who delight in recondite inteipiretations, it will scarcely satisfy the 
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mind of any ordinary reader. The only explanation of which is fally 
justified hy Hebrew usage is that fugitive or fleeing, w^hich may either he 
a poetical equivalent to tieet, or descriptive of the monster as a flying serpent. 
Hitzig objects to the supposition of a single monster, on the gi’ound that 
these two epithets, and coded, are incompatible, as if the same serpent 
could not be described both in motion and at rest, not to mention that the 
second term, as Umbreit suggests, may itself be descriptive of motion. The 
omission of any descriptive epithet with makes it probable at least that 
it IS not a new item m the catalogue. There is no need of explaining to 
mean Babylonia, as m chap. xxi. 1 since the expression relates to the type, 
not to the antitype, and must bo joined with to express the complex 
idea of a sea-seijoent. For the meaning of the phrase to visit upon, vide 
sup) a, chap. xih. 11. The sw'ord is a common emblem for the instruments 
of the dmno vengeance. The explanation of as meaning heavy is not 
justified by usage : severe or dieadfid does not suit the context, as the other 
t^vo epithets fienote physical qualities of a literal sw^ord. The word no 
doubt means haid-cdged, or, as Lowth expresses it, ivell-tenipeied. 

2. On the explanation of this verse depends that of a large part of the 
chapter. The two points upon which all turns, are the meaning of -ISK and the 
reference of the suffix in The modern waiters solve the latter by sup- 
posing tD**iD to be feminine m this one place, and when expressions afterwards 
occur which are inapplicable to a vineyard, regard them as inaccuracies 
or perhaps as proofs of an uncultivated taste, whereas they only prove 
that the assumed construction is a false one. The only supposition which 
will meet the difficulties, both of the syntax and the exegesis, is the one 
adopted by most of the older writers, to wit, that refers, not directly to 
but to Jerusalem or tbe daughter of Zion, z.e. to the Church or people 
of Cod considered as his spouse (chap. i. 21). This reference to a subject 
not expressly mentioned might be looked upon as arbitrary, but for the fact 
that the assumption of it is attended with fewer difficulties than the con- 
struction which it supersedes, as will be seen below. As to the other word, 
tradition and authority are almost unanimous in giving it the sense of sing. 
Assuming that the primary meaning of the verb is to ansive) , and that the 
derivative strictly denotes responsive singing, Lowth, Bathe, Schnurrer, and 
others, have converted the whole context to the end of ver, 5, into a dialogue 
between Jehovah and his vineyard. This fantastic arrangement of the text 
has been rejected by most later winters as artificial, complex, and at variance 
with the genius and usage of Hebrew composition, Lowth’s eloquent 
plea to the contrary notwithstanding. But the same interpreters, who have 
relieved the passage from this factitious burden and embarrassment, continue 
for the most part to regard wffiat follows as a song though not a dramatic 
dialogue, because the people are commanded in ver. 2 to sing, and the song of 
course must follow. To this exposition, which is really a relic of the old 
dramatic one, there are several objections. In the first place, no one has 
been able to determine with precision where the song concludes, some 
choosing one place for its temination, some another. This would of course 
prove nothing in a clear case, but in a case like this it raises a presumption 
at least that a song, of which the end cannot be found, has no beginning. 
But in the next place, it is easy to see why the end cannot be easily defined, 
to wit, because there is nothing in the next three, four, or five verses to dis- 
tinguish them as being any more a song than what precedes and follows, 
whether with respect to imagery, rhythm, or diction. In the third place, 
the presumption thus created and confirmed is corroborated further by the 
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obvions incongraity of making tbe song, wbicb the people are supposed to 
sing, begin with I Jehovah heep it, &c. It is in vain that Grotius, with his 
usual ingenuity, explains as meaning “ sing in the name or person of 
Jehovah,” and that other writers actually introduce thus saitk the Lord 
at the beginning of the song. This is only admitting indirectly that the 
supposition of a song is wholly arbitrary in a case so doubtful, whatever it 
might be if the mention of the song were more explicit. For in the fourth 
place, there is this striking difference between the case before us and those 
which are supposed to be analogous {e, g, chaps, v. 1, xxvi. 1), that in these 
the verb and its derivative noun of the same form are employed, whereas 
here the verb is different, and the noun song does not appear at all. Under 
these circumstances it would seem to be sufficient to take as a general 
exhortation to sing, without supposing that the words of the song actually 
follow, which is surely not a necessary supposition. But in the fifth place, 
out of fifty-six cases in which the of njij occurs, there are only three in 
which the sense of singing is conceivable, and of these three, one (Bs. 
Ixxxviii. 1) is the enigmatical title of a Psalm, another (Exod. xxxii. 18) is so 
dubious that the one sense is almost as appropriate as the other, and the 
third is that before us. It is true the concordances and lexicons assume 
two different roots, but this is merely to accommodate the difficulties of these 
three texts, and the multiplication of roots is now universally regarded as at 
best a necessary evil. On such grounds the assumption of the meaning 
sing could har^y be justified, even if it were far more appropriate to the^ 
context than the common one. But in the last place, while the supposition 
of a song, as we have seen, embarrasses the exposition, the usual meaning 
of the verb is perfectly appropriate. This meaning is to afflict, and 
especially to afflict m an humbling and degrading manner. This may seem 
to be utterly at variance with the context as it is commonly explained ; but 
the common explanation rests on the supposititious meaning of the verb, and 
cannot therefore be alleged in favour of that meaning. On the usual hypo- 
thesis, the verse exhoits the people to sing to the vineyard or the Church ; on 
the one now proposed it challenges her enemies to do their worst, declaring 
that God still protects her. This explanation of the verse agrees well with 
the distinct allusions to the punishment of Israel in vers. 4, 7, 8, 9, which would 
be comparatively out of place in a song of triumph or gratulation. Against 
this explanation of and of the whole verse, lies the undivided weight 
ot tradition and authority ; so far as I can trace the exposition of the passage, 
the only writer who adopts the sense afflict being Gousset (or Gussetius) in 
his Comment, Ebr., as cited by Gill. So unanimous a judgment might be 
looked upon as perfectly decisive of the question but for two considerations; 
first, that the proposed interpretation removes a variety of difficulties, not by 
forsaking usage but by returnmg to it ; and secondly, that none of the 
interpreters consulted seem to have adverted to'^the facts already stated, 
with respect to the usage of But besides the objection firom tradition 
and authority, another may be urged of a grammatical nature, viz. the unusual 
connection of the verb with its object, not directly, but by means of the pre- 
position To this it can only be replied, in the fii’st place, that the choice 
presented is a choice of difficulties, and that those attending the construction 
now in question seem to be less than those attending any other; in the next 

place, that although this verb does not elsewhere take the preposition ^ after 
it, there are many cases in which other active verbs are separated from their 

objects by it, the verb then denoting the mere action, and the ^ pointing out 
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the object as to which, or uith respect to which, it is performed , and in the 
last place, that the ^ may have been rendered necessary here because the 
nouns before the verb are also in some sense its objects. The latest German 
writers, it is true, construe as an absolute nominative {as to the vine- 

yard o/ivine)f or as the subject of a verb understood {there shall he a vine- 
yard of ivine)i but these are mere expedients to explain the and must of 
course give way to any simpler method of accomplishing that purpose. As 
the result of this investigation, we may now translate the verse as follows : 
In that day, as a vineyard of wine, afflict her, or in that day afflict for her 
the vineyard of wine. It is then a defiance or permission of the enemies of 
the Church to afflict her, with an intimation that in carrying out this idea, 
the expressions will be borrowed from the figure of a vineyard, as in chap. v. 
1-6. strictly denotes fermentation, then fermented liquor, and is used 
as a poetical equivalent to T!. It has been objected that this idea is involved 
in that of a vineyard, but such apparent pleonasms are commonin all languages, 
as when we speak of a ivell of water or a coal of fire. Besides, seems 
to have originally had a latitude of meaning not unlike that of orchard in 
Enghsh, and we actually read of a (not a vineyard but an olive-yard), 

Josh. XV. 5. may therefore have been added to complete the phrase, 
or to preclude all doubt as to the meaning, either of which suppositions 
renders it superfluous to borrow* the sense red wine horn the Arabic, as 
Enmchi does, and to assume that the Hebrews set a special value upon this 
sort. Much less is it necessary to amend the text by readmg D"iD, 
pleasant or beloved vineyard. The analogous expression 'DID, Amos v, 
11, only makes a change in this place more improbable, not to mention' 
the endless licence of conjecture, which would be introduced into the criticism 
of the text, by adopting the principle that phrases, which partially resemble 
one another, must be made to do so altogether. As a closing suggestion, 
not at aU necessary to the exposition, but tending to explain in some degree 
the form of the original, it may here be added, that the Masoretic interpunc- 
tion may have been intended to suggest an interval of time between the 
clauses, as if he had said, in that day (shall this come to pass, but in the 
meantime) afflict her, &c. 

3. I Jehovah {am) keefflng her ; every moment I will water her ; lest any 

hurt her, night and day will I keep her. That is, in spite of the afflictions 
which befall her I will still preserve her from destruction. The antecedent 
of the pronouns is the same as m ver. 2, viz. the Church or nation con- 
sidered as a vineyard. literally means at moments or as to moments, 

but its sense is determined by the analogous every morning, Kimchi 

takes as a noun, in which he is followed by some lator writers, who 
explain the clause to mean, lest one hurt a leaf of her, or lest a leaf of her he 
uanting. But the want of any usage to justify such an explanation of 

and the construction of the same verb in ver. 1 with the preposition leave no 
doubt that the usual explanation is the true one. To visit upon has here 
its common meaning of inflicting evil upon, but without any special refer- 
ence to crime or punishment. As the expression is a relative one, it must 
here be understood, according to the context, as denoting at least excessive 
injury. 

4. Of all the senses put upon this difficult verse, there are only two 
which can he looked upon as natural or probable. The first may be para- 
phrased as follows : It is not because I am cruel or revengeful that I thus 
afflict my people, but because she is a vineyard overrun with thorns or 
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briers, on account of which I must pass through her and consume her 
{i, e. burn them out of her). The other is this . I am no longer angry with my 
people , 0 that their enemies (as thorns and briers) would array them- 
selves against me, that I might rush upon them and consume them. This 
last is preferred by most of the later writeis. The objection that no longer 
has to be supplied is of little weight. A more important one is that the 
feminine suffix is refeiTed to the masculine nouns ^0'^ and To this 

it maybe answered, first, that the feminine in Hebiew often corresponds 
to the Greek and Latin neuter ; and secondly, that a free use of the femi- 
nine, where the masculine might have been cx^iected, is characteristic of 
this passage. See particularly ver. 11 below, to which some would add the 
application of the feminine pronoun throughout the passage to the inascu- 
Ime noun This grammatical peculiantVj under other circumstances, 

would no doubt have been alleged as the mark of a different writer. But 
if the author of chaps, xxiv.-xxffii. can use expressions in chap, xxvii. 
which he does not use in the others, why may not Isaiah, as the author of 
the whole book, exhibit similar peculiarities m different parts of a collec- 
tion so extended^ It is important that the leader should take every 
opportunity to mark the arbitrary nature of the proofs, by which the genu- 
ineness of the prophecies has been assailed, and .the strange conclusions to 
which they would lead, if applied with even-handed justice. The objection 
to the first interpretation of the verse is, that it puts a forced construction on 
the words 'h riDn, and explains in a manner not consistent with 

the usage of the phrase. Lowth, and the others who suppose a dramatic 
structure, are obliged to read Mph with the Seventy, and to make this verse 
a complaint of the vineyard that it has no wall, and an expression of its 
wish that it had a thorn-hedge, to which God replies that he would still 
pass through it. Schnurrer, however, makes even the last clause the 
words of the ^uneyard, by arbitraiily supplying lulien they say, i. e. when my 
enemy says, I will march against it, See. 

5. Or let fnm lay hold of my sliength and make peace noth me; let 

him make with me. The verbs are properly indefinite (let one take hold, 
<fec.), but referring to the enemy described in the preceding verse as thorns 
and briers. commonly denotes a strong place or fortress, and is here 
understood by most mterpreters to signify a refuge or asylum, \\ith allusion 
to the practice of laying hold upon the altar. Yitringa even goes so far as 
to suppose that the horns of the altar are themselves so called because the 
stiength of certain animals is in their horns. Lowth gives the word the 
sense of strength afforded ov jnotection. The general meaning is the same 
in either ease, \iz. that the alternative presented to the enemy is that of 
destruction or su])mission. The abbreviated future is employed as usual 
to express a proposition. By varying the translation of the futures, the 
sentence may be made more pointed ; let him make peace (or if he will 
make peace), he shall make peace. But there is no sufficient reason for the 
variation, and the imperative meaning of seems to be determined by 
&at of pfHb Of the various senses ascribed to (such as unless, oh that 
if, &c.), the only one justified by usage is the disjunctive sense of or. 
Lowth’s dramatic arrangement of the text assigns the fii’st clause to 
Jehovah and the second to the vineyard. J. Ah / let her lather take hold 
of my protection. F. Let limi make peace with me t Peace let him make 
with me. If the thorns and briers of ver. 4 be referred to the internal con- 
dition of the Church, this may be understood as having reference to the 
Church itself, which is then called upon to make its peace with God as the 
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only moans of escaping farther punishment. Gesenius speaks of the repe- 
tition and inversion m the last clause as a very imperfect kind of parallelism 
extremely common m the Zabian books ! 

G. [In) tomuKf [(Intjs) shall Jacob take loot, Isiael shall bud and blossom, 
and they shall fill the face of the eaiLh with f nut. The construction of the 
first clause m the English Bible [them that come of Jacob shall he cause to 
take loot) is foibidden by the collocation of the words, and by the usage 
of the veib, vhich always means to take ioot. The same remark applies 
to anotlicr construction [them that come to Jacob), which applies the words 
to the conversion of the Gentiles. If there were any suificient reason for 
depaiting from the M;isoretic interp unction, the sentence might be thus 
arranged with good effect, they that come [i.e. the next generation) shall 
take loot ; Jacob shall hud , Isiael shall blossom, &c. It is best, however, 
to retain the usual construction indicated by the accents. may possi- 
bly agree with ^ collective ; but as the other verbs are singular, 

tho plural form of this appears to imply a reference to both names, though 
belonging to one person. Or as is both an active and a neuter verb, 
it may be construed wnth tho plural noun '’JS, the face of the world shall he 
filled withfniit. does not moan tho land of Israel, but the world, the 

w^hole expression being strongly metaphorical. 

7. Like the suntiuy oj his smiter did he smite him, or like the slaying of 
Ills slain teas he slam ^ Having declared m the preceding verse that Israel 
should hereafter fiounsh, he now adds that even in the meantime he should 
suffer vastly less than Ins oppressors. Negation, as in many other cases, 
is expressed by interrogation. Did the Loid smite Israel as he smote his 
smiters or slay him as his murderers w^ere slam ? This is now commonly 
agreed to be the meaning, although some of the older writers understand 
the verse as asking, wEether God smote Israel as his oppressors smote him, 
which would yield a good sense, but one less suited to tho context. To 
make the parallelism perfect, (his slain) should be (his slayers) ; 
but this, so far from being a defect, is a beautv, since Israel could not have 
been said to ho skin without destroying the force of the comparison. The 
suffix in IS to be referred to the oppressors, or the enemy. 

8. In ineasHie, by sending het away, thou dost contend with her. He 

removes (her) by his haul wind in the day of the east wind. The negation 
implied in the preceding verse is here expressed more distinctly. The 
Prophet now proceeds to shew that Israel was not dealt with like his ene- 
mies, by first describing w^hat the former suffeied, then what the latter. 
Israel was punished moderately, and for a time, by being removed out of 
his place, as if by a transient storm or blast of wind. Of the number- 
less senses put upon none is so good in itself, or so well suited to 

tbe context as the one handed down by tradition, which explains it as a 
reduplicated form of strictly denoting a particular dry measure, but 

here used to express the general idea of measure, i. e. moderation. The 
meaning measnie for measuie, I.e. in strict justice, is preferred by some, 
but this would either do away with the comparison of Israel and his ene- 
mies, or imply that the latter suffered more than they deserved. The 
feminine suffixes must be referred to the Church or nation as a wife, ^which 
agrees well with the verb used in the law to denote repudiation or 
divorce. The same verb is also used to signify the sending down of judg- 
ments upon men, which sense some prefer in this case, and refer the suffix 
both in this W'ord and the next to the stroke or punishment. In sending 
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it upon them thou dost stnve with it, or try to mitigate it. But the other 
explanation is more natural, and has the advantage of exphcitly intimating 
the precise form of the punishment endured. The change of person in the 
last clause is abrupt, but of too frequent occurrence to excite surprise, njn 
is interpreted by Eiimchi as synonymous with 1'’Dn, to remove or take 
away. Its object is to be supplied from the first clause ; its subject is 
Jehovah^ The east wind is mentioned as the most tempestuous m Pales- 
tine. The day of the east wind is supposed by some to denote the season 
of the year when it prevails ; but it is rather used to intimate the tempo- 
rary nature of the chastisement, as if he had said, one day when the east 
wind chanced to blow. The first ni'l is by some translated spirit, and 
supposed to he expressive of the divine displeasure ; but it is not probable 
that the word would be so soon used in a different sense, and the very 
repetition adds to the force and beauty of the sentence, a strong wind in 
the day of the east ivlnd, might be taken as a future proper ; but the 

use of the preterite in the next clause seems to shew that both were meant 
to be descriptive presents. 

9. Therefore (because his chastisement was temporary and remedial in 
design) by this (affliction) shall Jacob's iniquity he expiated {i.e. purged 
away), and this is all (its) fndt (or intended effect) to take away his sin, 
(as will appear) in his placing all the stones of the (idolatrous) altar like 
Imestones dashed m pieces (so that) groves and solai images (or images of 
Ashtoreth and Baal) shall anse no more* The contrast between Israel and 
Babylon is still continued. Having said that the affliction of the former 
was but moderate and temporary, he now adds that it was meant to pro- 
duce a most beneficent effect, to wit, the purgation of the people from the 
foul stain of idolatry. though it strictly means shall be atoned for, is 

here metonymically used to denote the effect and not the cause, purification 
and not expiation. In the very same way it is applied to the cleansing of 
inanimate objects. There is no need of rendering either hut or because, 
as the strict and usual meaning, though less obvious, is perfectly appro- 
priate. As the punishment was moderate and temporary, it was therefore 
not destructive but remedial. Some understand by this, the act described 
in the last clause, viz., that of destroying the idolatrous altar. But the 
preference is always due in such constructions to an antecedent literally 
going before, i* e. aheady mentioned. Besides, the destruction of the idols 
could not he the cause of the purification which produced it, unless we take 
in the strict sense of atonement, which would be incongruous, and m- 
consistent with the teachings of Scripture elsewhere, not to mention that in 
that case the moral effect of the captivity is not described at all. The sense 
required by the connection is, not that the breaking of the altars, as a 
spontaneous act, atoned for Israel’s previous idolatry, but that the exile 
cured them of that vice, and thereby led to the breaking of the altars. The 
construction, this is all the fruit of the removal of Ms sm, affords an incon- 
gruous and inappropriate sense,' viz., that the only effect of this great re- 
volution was the breaking of the idol altars. The true construction is the 
one pointed out by the disjunctive accent under which marks it as the 
subject of the proposition of which IDH jg the predicate. Some refer the 
suffix in to Jehovah, or the enemy, and the whole clause to his 

demolition of the altar at the conquest of Jerusalem. But besides the 
arbitrary change of subject, this would seem to refer the moral improve- 
ment of the exiles, not to their affliction but to the destruction of their 
idols at Jerusalem, which, even if consistent with the fact, would be irrele- 
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vaiit in this connection, where the Prophet is shewing the beneficent effects 
of the removal of the people. That the altar is not the altar of Jehovah, is 
apparent from the mention of the idol in the last clause. (For the mean- 
ing of D‘'ipn and vide svpra, chap. xvii. 8.) Cocceius seems to 

undei stand the verse as a prediction that the Jews should no longer pay a 
superstitious regard to the temple at Jerusalem. By we may 

either understand some kind of stone commonly used in building, or the 
fragments of stone and mortar scattered by the demolition of an altar. 
•IDpJ. may either mean shall not rise again, or shall stand no more, both 
implying their complete destruction. The prophetic description which this 
verso involves was fully and gloriously verified in history. 

10. For a fenced (or foi Uf led) city shall he desolate, a dwelling hrphen up 
and forsaKen like the wilderness. There shall the calf feed, and tlieie shall it 
he and consume her handles. Here begins the otW part of the compari- 
son. While Israel is chastised in measure and with the happiest effect, his 
oppressors are given up to final desolation. This explanation of the verse, 
as referring to Babylon, is strongly recommended by the fact, that the 
comparison otherwise remains unfinished, only one side of it having been 
presented. Apart from this consideration, there are certainly strong 
reasons for supposing the city meant to be Jerusalem itself. One of these 
reasons is, that the figure of a vmeyard seems to be still present to the 
writer’s mind, at the close of this verse and throughout the next, altbough 
the terms used admit of a natural application to the figure of a tree. 
Another reason is, that the desolation here described is not so total as that 
threatened against Babylon in chap. xiii. 19-22, where, instead of saying 
it shall be a pasture, it is said expressly that it shall not even be frequented 
by flocks or herds. But these two places may have reference to different 
degrees of desolation. In favour of the refeience to Babylon may be 
alleged the natural consecution of the twelfth verse upon that hypothesis. 
On the whole, the question may be looked upon as doubtful, but as not 
materially affecting the interpretation of the chapter, since either of the 
two events supposed to be foretold would be appropriate in this connection. 

properly means sent aivay, but seems to be applied in chap. xvi. 1 to 
a bird’s nest, the occupants of which are scattered. The whole phrase 
here may suggest the idea of a family or household w'hich is broken up and 
its residence forsaken. n''ayD is by some understood to mean its heights or 
hills ; but the more usual sense of branches is entirely appropriate. This 
may be understood of the vegetation springing up among ruins ; but it 
seems best to refer it to the image of a tree, which is distinctly presented 
in the following verse. According to Yitringa, the calf means pious men 
who grow in spiritual strength, to which interpretation we may apply the 
words of the same excellent writer, in commentmg upon Jerome’s notion, 
that the devil in ver. 1 is called a bar because ho imprisons many souls. 
Saepe mihi mirari contingit, homines ejusmodi cogitationes aut loquendi 
formas imputare Spiritui Sancto, quas sibi vii^ sapiens imputare nollet. 

11. In the withering of its houghs (or when its boughs aie withered) they 

shall he broken off , women coming and burning them; because it is not a 
people of understanding, therefoie its Cieator shall not pity it, and its Makei 
shall not have meicy on it. The destruction of Babylon is still described, 
but under the figure of a tree, whose branches are withered and cast into 
the fire. Women are mentioned, not in allusion to the weakness of the in- 
struments by which Babylon was to be destroyed, but because the gathering 
of firewood in the East is the work of women and children. is not 
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simply settbig on Jire, but maldng a fire o/, or bunniig The construction 
of this last clause boars a strong resemblance to the absolute genitive in 
Greek, and ablative in Latin. The last clause contains a double instance 
of litotes or ineiosis. According to the usage of the Scriptures, not uise 
here means foolish in the strongest sense, and God’s not pitying and not 
having mercy is c(}uivaicnt to his being very wroth and taking vengeance. 

which usually means a harvest, in a few places seems to have the sense 
of a bough, or of boughs collectively. The feminine pionouns in the first 
clause must refer to or h:i2 understood ; the masculine pronouns of the 
last clause refer of course to 

12. And it shall he in that day, that Jehovah shall heat ojf (oy gather in 

his fruit) fioni the channel of the liver to the stieam of Egypt, and yo shall 
he gatheied one Jnj one (or one to anothei) 0 ye child) en of Isiaeh To the 
downfall ol Babylon bo now adds, as in chap. xi. 1, its most important con- 
sequence, VIZ., the restoration of the Jews. is to beat fruit (and par- 

ticulaily olives) from the tree. [Yule snpia, chap. xvii. 6.) Henderson 
here translates Audi have an oliie Jianest. The idea meant to he con- 
veyed is that of a careful and complete ingatheiing is explained 

by some of the older writers as denoting the great valley of the Nile ; by 
otheis, the Nile itself, but is now commonly agreed to signify the Wady 
el-Aiish, anciently called Fihinoco} in a, which name is given to it here by the 
Sepluagint. The niei is as usual the Euphrates. The simple meaning of 
the whole expression is, iioin Assyna to Egypt, both which are expressly 
mentioned in the next verse. is properly the construct form, hut occurs 
in several places as the absolute. One of those places is Zech. xi. 7, from 
which it cannot he inferred, however, that this use of the form betrays a 
later age, for it occui’s not only in 2 Sam. xvii. 22, but in Gen. xlviii. 22, 
Gesenius puts upon this verse the forced construction, that the vhole land, 
as possessed of old by David and Solomon, should be rcpcopied as abun- 
dantly and suddenly as if men foil from the ticcs like olives. Having given 
this gratuitous perveision of a natural and simple metaphor, he then apolo- 
gises for it as offeiisire to our taste (fur unseicn Geshmack anstossig), no 
unfair sample of the way in which the sacred wiitors arc sometimes made 
to suffer for the erroneous judgment and had taste of their interpreters. 
The later vM’iters are almost unanimous in setting this construction of the 
words aside and givmg them their true sense, which is not only the obvious 
one, but absolutely required by the phrase which cannot mean 

the sudden streaming in of a great mnltitude, but must denote the thorough 
and complete ingathering of what might otherwise be lost or left behind. 
The jiiecise sense of this Hebrew phrase is not well expressed by the 
English one hy one, which seems to represent the process as a gradual one. 
It rather denotes one to one, ?. e, in our idiom, one to another, all together, 
or without exception. From what has been already said it will be seen, 
that the boundaries named are not intended to define the terntoiy which 
should bo occupied by those returning, but the regions whence they should 
return, which explanation is confirmed, moreover, by the explicit terms of 
the next verse. 

13. And it shall he (or come to pass) in that day, [that) a great trumpet 
shall he Mown, and they shall come that were lost (or luandering) in the land 
of Assyria, and those cast out (or exiled) m the land of Egypt, and shall 
how down to Jehovah, in the holy mountain, in Jerusalem. The same event 
is here described as in the verse precedmg, hut with a change of figure. 
"What is there represented as a gathering of olives hy beating the tree, is 
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BOW icprosentcd as a gathering of men by the blast of a trumpet, which 
here takes the place of a signal-pole or flag in chap. xi. 12. This variety 
of forms, in which the same idea is expressed, clearly shows the whole de- 
scription to be figniative. Assyria and Egypt may be either put for foreign 
countries generally, or wnth particular allusion to the actual emigration and 
dispersion of the Jews in these two regions. Assyria may here be used as 
a comprehensive term, in order to include both the Assyrian and Babylonian 
deportations. For although the ten tribes never were restored, mdindual 
members of them found their way back with the Jews from Babylon. On 
the whole, how^ever, it is probable that Egypt and Assyria aie here named, 
just as Babylonia and the islands of the sea might have been named instead 
of them, and just as all these names and others are connected elsew^herc, to 
denote the various lands w^herc Jews 'wore scattered. The emigration of 
the people, especially after Nebuchadnezzar’s conquests, -was of course not 
couhned to then actual deportation by the enemy, nor was the restoration 
merely that of such as had been thus carried captive, but of all who, m con- 
sequence of that catastrophe or any other, had been transferred to foreign 
parts by exile, flight, oi voluntary expatriation. The application of this 
verse to a future restoration of the Jews can neither be established nor dis- 
proved. If such a restoration can be otherwise shewn to be a subject of 
prophecy, this passage may be naturally iindei stood at least as compre- 
hondmg it. But in itself considered, it appears to contain nothing which 
may not be naturally applied to events long past, or which has not found in 
those events an adequate fallilment. is an impersonal verb, it shall be 

bJoivn on the tnunpet. According to Gesenius this verb denotes a single 
blast, as opposed to a continuous winding of the trumpet. He finds no 
diiliculty m reconciling his hypothesis, as to the date of the prediction, with 
the mention of Assyria, on the ground that Assyria still formed a part of 
the Babylonian empire, that the name was used with latitude not only by 
the classical but the sacred writers, that the Prophet perhaps designedly 
avoided to name Babylon expressly, and that this verse perhaps was partly 
taken from an older composition belonging to the times of the Assyrian 
ascendancy. How much hypotheses, as plausible as these, are allowed by 
Gesemus himself to weigh, m behalf of the geniiinGiiess of tlie prophecies, 
we have akcady had occasion to observe, and shall yet have occasion to 
observe hereafter. 


CHAPTEK XXVIIL 

Samaeia, the crown of Ephraim, shall he cast down by a sudden and 
impetuous invasion, as a just judgment upon sensual and impious Israel, 
vers. 1-4. To the remiiant of Israel, Jehovah will himself be a crown and 
a protection, a source of wisdom and of strength, vers. 5, 0. Yet even 
those imitate the example of apostate Israel, and m their self indulgence cast 
off the authority of God and refuse the instructions of his prophet, to their 
own undomg, vers. 7-13. But their impious contempt of God and self- 
reliance shall but hasten their destruction. All who do but build upon the 
sure foundation laid in Zion, must inevitably perish, as the enemies of Israel 
were destroyed of old, vers. 14-22. The delay of judgment no more proves 
that it will never come, than the patience of the husbandman, and his pre- 
paratory labours, prove that he expects no harvest ; and the diflerenee of 
God’s dealings with different men is no more inconsistent with his general 
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purposes of wrath or mercy, than the husbandman’s treatment of the diffe- 
rent grains is inconsistent with his geneial purpose of securing and enjoy- 
ing them, vers. 23-29. 

This chapter is by most of the late writers joined with chaps, xxix.-sxxiii , 
as belonging to the same date and subject. Ewald vuthout sufficient ground 
regards it as a later composition. The elaborate attempts, made by Hitzig 
and others, to determine the precise date of the composition, as they rest on 
no sufficient data, are of course unsatisfactory and inconclusive. It was 
obviously written before the downfall of Samaria, but how long before is 
neither ascertainable nor of importance to the exposition of the prophecy. 

1. Woe to the high crown of the drunkards of Ephraim, and the fading 
flower, his ornament of beauty, winch {is) on the head of tlie fat valley of the 
wine-smitten. Here, as in chap. ix. 9, 21, xi. 13, we are to understand by 
Eflliraim the kingdom of the ten tribes, by the drunkards of Ephraim its 
vicious population, and by the lofty crown the city of Samaria, so called as 
the chief town and the royal residence, but also with allusion to its local 
situation on an insulated hill oveilookmg a rich plain or valley. It would 
be difficult to find, in all Palestine, a situation of equal strength, fertility, 
and beauty combined” (Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 146). < Most interpre- 
ters assume a further allusion to the practice of wearing wreaths or garlands 
at feasts. Lowth and Gesenius suppose this to be the only reason why 
the men of Ephraim are here called drunkards, q. d, like the crown which 
drunkards wear at feasts, so is Samana a crown to Ephraim. Others, with 
more probability, invert the process, and suppose the figure of a garland to 
have been suggested by the description of the people as drunkards. Ewald 
combines the two hypotheses by saying that as Samaria was in its situation 
like a crown, and as the people were habitually drunk, the city is poetically 
represented as a reveller’s crown. The reference to literal intoxication ap- 
pears plain from a comparison of Amos iv. 1, 6, i. 6. Drunkenness is 
mentioned, not as the only prevalent iniquity, but as a crying one, and one 
contributing to many others. The moral and spiritual consequences of this 
vice must be taken into view ; but the exclusive reference of the words to 
spiritual drunkenness, whether delusion, or stupidity, or both, seems entirely 
untenable. No such conclusion can be drawn, as we shall see below, from 
chap. xxix. on the authority of which the Septuagint seems to have tran- 
slated P in the verse before us, avsK dmo. The same Ver- 

sion has confounded with and rendered it (LW^caTot. This verse 
contains three examples of the Hebrew idiom, which, instead of an adjective, 
uses one substantive to qualify another , crown of eleoation for lofty crown, 
beauty of glory for glorious beauty, and valley of fatnesses for fat valley. 
Yet no one has alleged this accumulation of peculiar idioms as a proof of 
bad taste or a later age. Cocceius greatly adds to the beauty of the fi-rst 
clause, by explaining of physical elevation rather than of pride. Hit- 
zig supposes two distinct comparisons, that of the city to a crown, and that 
of the population to a flower. It is far more natmal, how^ever, to apply 
both clauses to Samaria, and to suppose that the figiiire of a crown is ex- 
changed for that of a flower, or that the idea throughout the vei'se is that 
of a wreath or garland, which is really included under the name crown. 
The latter member of the first clause is by some construed thus, and the 
flower whose glorious beauty fades ; by others, for example the English Yer- 
sion {Eplhraim) whose glorious leaiity is a fading flower. The analogy of 
ver.^ 4 seems to shew, however, that this member of the sentence is in ap- 
position with in the one before it, which construction is, more- 
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over, the most obvious and simple. The English Version also mars the 
beauty of the first clause, by making not a genitive but a dative. 

fading flower implies that the glory of Samaria was transient, with par- 
ticular allusion to its approaching overthrow by Shalmaneser. Hitzig and 
Ewald render '’in as a mere exclamation (0^), and suppose the verse to 
speak of Samaria as aheady fallen. Yatablus strangely understands by 
the head of the reveller, drenched with unguents and perfumes. 
August! likewise renders it, dem SammeJjplaize der Salben. as be- 

ing a mere qualifying term, retains the absolute form, although the phrase, 
considered as a whole, is in regimen with the one that follows. Examples 
of a similar construction may be found in chap. x. 12, and 1 Chron. ix. 18. 
Wine-smitten or wine-strickcn is a strong description of the intellectual and 
moral efiects of drunkenness. Gill’s lively paraphrase is : smitten, beaten, 
knocked down with it as with a hammer, and laid prostrate on the ground, 
whore they lie fixed to it, not able to get up. Analogous expressions are 
the Greek and the Latin saucius mew Bud percussus vino, Barnes 

sets this verse down as a proof, that the inhabitants of wine countries are 
as ceitainly intemperate as those which make use of ardent spirits. 

2. Behold^ there is to the Lord {i. e. the Lord has) a strong and miqhty 
one, like a storm of hail, a destroying tempest, like a storm of mighty rushing 
waters, he has brought {it) to the ground with the hand. As very com- 
monly denotes a proximate futurity, Clericus explains it as equivalent to 
; but in this case it appears to be intended merely to invite attention 
to the follovmig description, as of a scene or action present to the senses. 
The oldest editions of the Hebrew text, and a large number of manuscripts, 
read nin' instead of Lowth understands to the Lord as expressing 

a superlative, like the analogous expression bejore the Lord in Gen. x. 9, 
and translates accordingly, the mighty one, the exceedingly strong one, Hen- 
derson supposes h to denote possession, and translates of Jehovah, Luther 
has from, which is retained by Gesenius, who, moreover, introduces the 
verb comes! Hitzig explains the r as denoting efficient agent, as it is said 
to do after passive verbs, corresponding to the English by. But this use, 
of tile particle is very doubtful, and at least unnecessary in the case be- 
fore n^. The simplest construction, and the one most agreeable to usage, 
is that given by Hendewerk, Ewald, and Knobel, there is to Jehovah, i. e. 
.Jehovah has, has ready, has in reserve. {Tide snjmt, chaps, li. 12, xxii. 5), 
The English Version therefore {the Lord hath) is in sense entirely correct. 
J. B. Michaelis follows the Peshito in taking PTH and as abstiacts 
meaning power and strength. Of those versions which translate them 
strictly as adjectives, the Vulgate makes them epithets of God himself, 
{validus etfortis Dominus) and so overlooks the r altogether; Jarchi con- 
strues them with wind, Kimchi with day, and others with army understood ; 
Cocceius and Vitringa make them neuter or indefinite, meaning something 
strong and mighty ; the Targum and Eosenmuller^ construe them with 
strokes or visitations understood; but most interpreters, including the most 
recent, understand them as descriptive of a person, and apply them directly 
to Shalmaneser or to the kings of Assyria indefinitely. For tempest of 
destruction Cocceius has horror excidii, in reference to the meaning of the 
root and some of its derivatives. Be Bieu reads and translates it, 
in the gate there is destruction; others, through the gate it enters. But the 
common version {a destroying storm) may now be looked upon as settled. 
The last clause is strangely paraphrased by Jonathan so as to mean, that the 
enemy shall take the people from their own land to another, on account of 
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tlie iniquity found in tlieir band. The meaning to the earth or to the ground 
is clear from cbap. kiii. 6, and other cases. The Tulgate confounds the 
phrase with (chap. xsii. 18), and translates it nqoer terram spatiosam. 

is commonly explained to mean ivith poicer, as in the Septuagint (/3/a). 
Gesenius gires this sense to Y itself; Bosenmliiler supposes an ellipsis of 
strong, Hitzig, of ontstn etched, Hendewerk, an allusion to a rod held in the 
hand. Junius explains the phrase to mean with one hand, i. e. easily. 
There seems, however, to he no need of departing from the strict sense of the 
words as given in the English Yersion [ivith the hand), and by Ewald with 
a needless change of hand to fist. It then completes the picture by describ- 
ing the crown of Ephraim as torn from his head and thrown upon the 
ground by the hand of a victorious enemy. To this explanation no objec- 
tion can be drawn from the previous mention of the hail and rain ; for these 
are mere comparisons, descriptive of the violence with which the enemy 
should make his attack. It is as if he had said, a strong and mighty enemy, 
rushing upon you like a hail- storm or a drmng rain, shall cast your crown 
upon the earth with his hand. That the crown is the object of the verb 
may be safely inferred from the foregoing and the following verses, 
though some interpreters have made it govern the strong and mighty one 
himself, or the rain and storm with which he is compared, as being sent 
upon the earth by Jehovah. Though O'ln should be rendered as a preterite, 
it does not follow of necessity that the event described had already taken 
place, but merely that in this case it is so presented to the Prophet’s view. 

Z. With the feet shall he trodden the lofty crown of the drunkards of 
Ephraim. It is cast clown by the band and trampled under foot. This 
antithesis makes it almost certain that in the preceding verse is to be 
taken in its proper sense. The plural form of the verb has been variously 
explained. The ancient versions all translate it as a singular. The Eabbins 
make rilDJ? a collective. Lowth reads in the plural. Cocceius refers 

the verb to the crown and flower separately. Junius puts drunkards, not in 
construction but in apposition with crown, which is also the case of the 
English Yersion [the crown of pride, the drunkards of Ephraim). Yitringa 
explains the plural form upon the ground, that while the verse literally 
relates to the downfall of Samaria, it mystically relates to the downfall of 
Jerusalem. Clericus simply says that the eroim meant was that of many 
persons; Eosenmiiller that the feminine verb is used as neuter; Hende- 
w^erk that it is a pluralis majestaticus, or refers to Samaria as the represen- 
tative of the other towns of Israel. Gesenius, Hitzig, and Knohel, seem to 
be agreed that it is an anomalous or rather idiomatic use of the plural for the 
singular, as inExod. i. 10; Judges v. 26; Job xvii. 16. There is great pro- 
bability in Henderson’s suggestion that the ^ in all such cases is not a 
feminine but a paragogic or intensive termination, analogous to that of the 
antithetic future in Arabic. 

4. And the fading fioicer of his glorious heaiity, which is on the head of the 
fat ralley, shall he like a firsUripe fig before summer, which he that sees it 
sees, and while it is yet in his hand swallows it. This comparison expresses 
• the avidity with which the enemy would seize upon Samaria, and perhaps 
the completeness of its desolation. The fruit referred to is the early fig of 
Palestine which ripens in June, while the regular season of ingathering is 
firom, August to November, so that the former is regarded as a rarity and 
eaten with the greater relish. The figure is not here intended to express 
either ease or rapidity of conquest, for the seige of Samaria lasted three 
Troovct TTi-n^G T’n sTfnrvnfiA xpi+li .T T) T\/rir>l'>e»AU.G anrl 
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that a siogo of this length was considered short compared with those of Tjre 
and Askelon, seems very forced. The immediate eating of the frmt is 
only mentioned as a sign of eagerness or gicediness. Yitringa understands 
the simile as meaning that Samaria when taken would be instantly destroyed, 
as the first ripe fruit is eaten and not stored away. Tins would also remove 
the apparent discrepancy, and is in itself not improbable, although less 
obvious and natuial than the explanation first proposed. The last clause, 
though singularly wmrded, evidently means that as soon as one secs it and 
lays hold of it he swallow^s it without delay, or as Gill expresses it in home- 
spun English, as soon as ho has got it into his hand, he can’t keep it there 
to look at, or forbear eating it, but greedily dovoui’s it and swallows it 
dowm at once.” "tiys, howmvei, does not literally mean soon as, but 
will 6 yet, which renders the expression stronger bidl, as stneily denoting 
that he eats it while it is ^mt in his hand. The Scptiiagint expresses 
the same meaning with a change of form, by saying that before one has it in 
his hand he n ishes to devour it. The same V'ersion renders ^n^odpofjiog 
6 vxo 0 t and Pliny says, jzens et piaccoces Jiahet quas Atkems ]j}od}omos 
vacant. Joseph Kimchi explained to mean a buntch, and this sense is 
expressed by Luther, w^houndei stands the clause to mean, that the fig spoils 
or perishes (verdnbt) while one still sees it hanging on the branch. As "ite 
means literally tn yet, so strictly means In not yet, two examples of a 
peculiar Hebrew idiom m a single sentence. Hitzig, m order to refer this 
verse to the conquest of Samaria as already past, denies that the ** at the 
beginning is conversive, and refers to other cases where ib is simply con- 
junctive, but in this case its conversive power is determined by the fore- 
going future njDppn, whereas m the others there is either no preceding 
futui’e, or it is contained in a quotation and not in the regular order of dis- 
course. It may also be objected to Hlitzig’s hypothesis, that the ^irr in ver. 1 
and the D'l'*::! in ver. 5, both imply that the event described is future. 

seems to be a more euphonic variation of in ver. 4. In solving its 
construction with what follows, Gesenius and most of the late writers take 
to be an adjective used as a substantive and governed regularly by 
fioxver of fading for fading flower, of which construction there are some 
examples elsewhere. (See chap. xxii. 24; Prov. vi. 24, xxiv. 25). The next 
clause may then be relatively understood (ithicJi um his glonous beauty), 
or in apposition {the fading floim, his gloiious beauty); but Ewald and 
many of the older writers regard this phrase as in regimen with w^hat follows 
{the fading flower of, &c.) The English Version, as m ver. 1, makes 
the predicate {shall he a fading fioxver, and as, &c.) Hendewerk 
supposes the fading one, to be an epithet of Ephraim himself. is 
the fruit-harvest, and especially the ingathering of figs. The modern critics 
are agreed that the final syllable of n‘Ti!D:3, although written in most manu- 
scripts with mappik, is not a suffix, hut a feminine termination. This 
name of the early fig is still retained, not only in Arabic, but in Spanish, 
into which it was transplanted by the Moors. Lowth’s decision, that 

is a wise I able tautology, is worth about as much as his decision, that 
Houbigant’s emendation (H'lK*' for is a happy conjecture. The tauto- 
logy, at all events, is no more miserable here than in chaps, xvi. 10, or 
xxviii. 21, not to mention 2 Sam. xvii. 9, or Ezek. xxxiii. 4. The liberties 
which critics of this school took with the text, and the language which they 
used in self-justification, must be considered as having contributed in some 
degree to the subsequent revolution of opinion with respect to points of 
moi’e intrinsic moment. 
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0. In that daxj shall Jehovah of Hosts he for (or become) a croun of heautij 
and a diadem of (flory to the remnant of his peo]ole. By the remnant of the 
people Jarchi understands those of the ten tribes Tf\ho should survive the 
debtruetion of Samaria ; Knohel the remnant of Judah itself, which should 
escape Shalmaneser’s invasion expected by the Prophet ; Hendewerk the 
remnant of Israel, again considered as one body after the fall of the apos- 
tate kingdom ; Kimchi the kingdom of the two tribes, as the remnant of 
the whole race. This last approaches nearest to the true sense, which 
appeals to be, that after Samaria, the pnde of the apostate tribes, had 
fallen, they who still remained as members of the church, or chosen people, 
should glory and delight in the presence of Jehovah as their choicest 
privilege and highest honour. The expressions are borrowed from the first 
verse, but presented in a new combination. As our idiom admits in this 
case of a close imitation of the Hebrew, the common version, which is 
strictly literal, is much to be preferred to Lowth’s {a beauteous mown and 
n (jlonous diadem). Of the versions which exchange the nouns for adjec- 
tives, the most felicitous is Luther’s [eine liehliche Kione und lieu holier 
Kianz). Instead of Jehovah of Hosts, the Targum has the Messiah of 
Jehovah. 

G. And for a spirit of judgment to him that sitteth in judgment, and for 
strength to them that turn the battle to the gate. This, which is the common 
English Version, coincides with that of the latest and best writers. 

may either be explained as meaning on the judgment-seat, with 
Calvin (super tribunal), or in judgment, i.e. for the purpose of judging, 
with Clericus (juris dicundi causa) and most other writers. In illustration 
of the first sens,e may be cited Ps. ix. 5, thou sittest on the throne judging 
right, in illustration of the other, 1 Sam. xx. 24, xxx. 24, where 
indicates the purpose for which, or the object with respect to which, one 
sits. The last words of the verse are applied to those who return home 
safe from war by Symmachus, the Targum, and the Vulgate (revertentibus 
de hello ad portam) ; to those who repel the battle from the gate by the 
Peshito, Clericus, and August! ; but by all the later writers to those 'who 
drive the war back to the enemy’s own gates, or, as it were, carry it into 
his own country. J. D. Michaelis gives to gate the specific sense of bound- 
ary, or frontier, which is wholly nnnecessary, as it is usual to mention 
towns, if not their gates, in such connections. (See, for example, 2 Sam. 
xi. 28 ; 2 Kings xviii. 8.) The war meant is therefore wholly defensive. 
The two great requisites of civil government are here described as coming 
from Jehovah. Even Gesenius adverts to the fact, that the Sjnrit of this 
verse is not a mere influence, but God himself. 

7. And [yet) these also (or even these) through nine have erred, and 
through strong drink have gone astyay. Priest and prophet have erred 
through strong diink, have been sirallowed up of wine, hove been led astiay 
by stiong dnnk, have erred in vision, have waveied in judgment. Having 
predicted in the foregoing verse that when Ephraim fell Judah should con- 
tinue to enjoy the protection of Jehovah, the Prophet now describes even 
this favoured remnant as addicted to the same sins which had hastened the 
destruction of the ten tribes, viz., sensual indulgence, and the spiritual evils 
which it generates. The drunkenness here mentioned is taken in a moral 
and spiritual sense even by Calvin and others, who understand ver. 1 as 
relating to literal intoxication ; hut this mode of exposition seems entirely 
arbitrary. All that is necessary is to suppose the moral or spiritual effects 
of drunkenness to be included. Many interpreters suppose the Prophet to 
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revert at this point to the state of Judah in his own day. Of such transi- 
tions there are numerous examples ; but the supposition is unnecessary 
here, where the obvious construction of the passage, as continuous in point 
of time, yields a good and appropriate sense. The meaning then is, that 
the Jews, although distinguished from the ton tribes by God’s sparing 
mercy, should nevertheless imitate them in their sins-; There is great pro- 
bability in Henderson’s suggestion, that the prophecy refers to the national 
deterioration in the reign of Manasseh. The ^4 at the beginning is em- 
phatic, not only Ephraim, but also these, or even these. Ewald arbitrarily 
translates heie, and makes the verbs indefinite (taumelt man). The 
priest and prophet are named as tKe leaders of the people, and as those 
who were peculiarly bound to set a better example. The reference to judg- 
ment in the last clause may be explained either on the ground that the 
priest and prophet represent the rulers of the people in general, or because 
the priests themselves exercised judicial functions m certain prescribed cases 
(Dent. xvii. 9, xix. 17). Junius and others needlessly take tnb in the 
general sense of ^ nler. Another not improbable solution is, that 
does not mean judgment in the technical sense, but more generally the 
declaration of the will of God. There seems to be no sufficient ground for 
Gesenius’s explanation of the word as meaning judgment-seat. Maurer 
gives the same sense, and explains the whole phrase, they stagger (or leel) 
into the judgment-seat. Most of the late interpreters, instead of the more 
general sense of erring, wandering, explain and niyn as specifically 
meaning to reel or stagger, which adds to the vividness of the description, 
but^ does not seem to be entirely justified by usage. Hendewerk takes 
^5^* as an abstract, meaning intoxication. J. D. Michaelis translates it heer. 
Hitzig explains as meaning in the act of di inking wine; but most other 
writers, with more probability, regard both P and ^ as here denoting the 
means or cause of the intoxication. Henderson’s version of {over- 
powered), leaves out of view the obvious allusion to literal deglutition; for, 
as Gill suggests, they swallowed the wine down, and it swallowed them up. 
Here again Barnes sees his favourite image of a maelstrom. Maurer 
suggests, as a possible construction, that the last words may cohere with 
the first of the next verse, and IpS have the meaning of the Chaldee and 
Syriac P&J : they go out of the judgment-seat because all the tables, &c. 
But is a dining-table, not a writing-desk. Hor is there any such im- 
provement in the sense as would seem to justify such a departure from the 
traditional arrangement of the text. The use of strong diinks was expressly 
forbidden to the priests in the discharge of their official functions (Lev. x. 
9; Ezek. xliv, 21). is commonly explained as a participle used^for 
an abstract noun, seeing or seer for sight, an explanation which is certainly 
favoured by the analogous use of ntH in yer. 18. It is possible, however, 
that flu'll may mean in the office, character, or functions of a seer, as 
Junius explains it (m functione videntis). 

8, For all tahles are full of vomit, of filth, without a place (i. e. a 
clean place). Grotius understands by tables the tribunals, and by filth and 
vomit the injustice practised there, which he says was likewise called sordes 
by the Latins. How arbitrary such expositions must be, will appear from 
the fact, that Yitringa makes the fables mean the schools or places of public 
instruction, and the vomit the false doctrine there taught and again repro- 
duced to the injury of others. The only natural interpretation is that 
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wMcli supposes talles to denote the places where men eat and drink, and 
the other terms the natural though revolting consequences of excess. 
Cocceius, who takes tables in its proper sense, explains the filth to mean 
corrupt or unprofitable conversation ; but this is a most unreasonable 
mixtm-e of literal and figurative exposition. Whether the intoxication thus 
described is wholly spiritual, depends of course upon the moaning given to 
the preceding verse. Most writers suppose to be governed by 
and resolve the phrase into an adjective construction by translating it 
JiltKy vomit. August! makes the first word the qualifying term, and renders 
it vomited filth. As the words, however, are distinct in origin, the best 
construction is that which makes thchi both dependent on the verb : full 
of vomit, full of filth. There is no more need of supplying a preposition 
before than before The introduction of the copulative and is 
needless, and impairs the force of the expression. is properly a noun 
failure or defect^ but is constantly used as a negative adverb or pre- 
position. The sense of this clause is correctly though diffusely given in 
the English Yersion (so that there is no place clean), Luther gives the 
sense, but with a change of form, by rendering it in all places. So too 
one of the French Yersions (tellement que tout en est plein). It is some- 
what remarkable that the Septuagint translation of this verse does not 
exhibit any trace of the original. 

9. Whom, will he teach knowledge f And whom will he make to under- 
stand doctrine f Those weaned from the milk and removed from the breasts. 
The Targum makes this a description of Israel as the favoured people to 
whom the law was exclusively given. In like manner some of the older 
Christian writers understand it as descriptive of the persons whom Jehovah, 
or the Prophet acting in his name, would choose as proper subjects of 
instruction, viz., simple and child-hke disciples, who as new-born babes 
desire the sincere milk of the word (1 Pet. ii. 2). But the children here 
described are weanlings, not sucklings, and on this hypothesis the weaning, 
which is so particulaidy mentioned, would have no significancy. Besides, 
this explanation of the words would not suit the context, either before or 
after. It is therefore commonly agreed, that the last clause must be taken 
in a contemptuous or unfavourable sense, as denoting childi-en not in 
malice merely but m understanding (1 Cor. xiv. 20). On this assumption 
some have explained the verse as meaning, that the priest and the prophet, 
mentioned in ver. 7, were utterly unfit to teach the people, being them- 
selves mere children in knowledge and in understandmg. This explanation 
supposes the singular verbs of the first clause, and the plural adjectives of 
the second, to refer to the same persons. Another interpretation makes 
the words descriptive not of the teachers hut the taught, as being no more 
fit to receive instruction than a child just weaned. J. D. Michaelis applies 
the last clause not to their incapacity hut to their unwillingness to be in- 
structed, as being long since weaned and now too old to return to the 
breast. This ingenious explanation has the advantage of taking in 
its usual sense of old^ whereas all others give it one derived from to re- 
move. But the comparative meaning, which it puts upon the preposition 
following, is excluded by its obvious use in the foregoing phrase in its 
proper local sense of from, A new ton was given to the exposition of the 
verse by Lowth, who, adopting an obscure suggestion of Jerome, explains 
it as the language not of fibe Prophet hut of the wicked men before de- 
scribed, expressing their indignation and contempt at the Prophet’s under- 
taking to instruct them as they were mere children. 'Wliom does he 
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undertake to teacla ? and whom would he make to understand his doctrine ? 
Children weaned from the milk and removed from the breast ? This inter- 
pretation has in substance been adopted by all later writers, as affording a 
good sense and one admirably suited both to the foregoing and the follow- 
ing context. It seems to be liable to only two objections : fii’st, that it 
gratuitously gives the passage a dramatic form by supposing a new speaker 
to be introduced without any intimation in the text ; and then, that it 
arbitrarily continues the interrogation through the sentence. The last 
objection may be obviated by adopting Henderson’s modified construction, 
which supposes them to ask not whom ho looidd but whom ho ought to 
teach, and then to answer, little children just weaned from the breast, not 
men of mature age and equal to himself. The other objection, being 
wholly negative, must yield of course to the positive arguments in favomr 
of an exposition which is otherwise coherent, satisfactory, and suited to 
the context. Eosenmuller seems indeed to think that the space between 
this verse and that before it in the Hebrew manuscripts denotes a change 
of subject ; but these mechanical arrangements of the text can have no 
authoritative influence upon its exposition. The verbs in the first clause 
may either be indefinitely construed or referred to the Prophet, vnthout a 
material change of meaning. properly denotes something heard, 

and here means that which the Prophet heard from God and the people 
ffom the Prophet ; in other words, divme revelation, whether general or 
special. There are few examples of a more exact translation than the 
Yulgate version of this verse, in which the very form of the original is 
happily retained, not excepting the etymological import of the wmrd 
So rigid is the version, that Montanus has retained it in his own unchanged. 
Quern docehit scientiam ^ et quern intelUgere faciet auditum f ahlactatos a 
lacte, avulsos ah ubenhus. 

10. For (it is) rule upon rule^ rule upon rule, line upon line^ line upon 
line^ a little liere^ a little theie» The interpretation of this verse varies of 
course with that of the one before it. Those who understand ver. 9 as 
descriptive of God’s favour to the Jews, explain this in like manner as 
relating to the abundance of the revelations made to them, including 
rules and counsels suited to every emergency of life. Henderson’s remark, 
that the words are often preposterously quoted in application to the abun- 
dant possession of religious privileges, rests of course on the assumption 
that his own interpretation of ver. 9 is certamly the true one. But this is 
far from being so clear as to justify*the branding of an opposite opinion 
with absurdity. Those who apply ver. 9 to the incapacity of the people 
for high attainments in spiritual knowledge, regard ver. 10 as a description 
of the elementary methods which were necessaiy for them. Those who 
apply ver. 9 to the incapacity of the religious teachers of the Jews, explain 
ver. 10 as a description of their puerile method of instruction. The 
words are thus understood by Yitrmga and applied to the Scribes and 
Pharisees in the time of Christ. But as all the latest writers make ver. 9 
the language of the Jews themselves, complaining of the Prophet’s per- 
petual reproofs and teachings, they are equally agreed in making ver. 10 
^ direct continuation of the same complaint. Aben Ezra explains 
as meaning rule after rule or rule (joined) to rule. Equally good 
is the construction in the English Yersion (precept upon precept) except 
that the word precept is too long to represent the chosen monosyllables 
of the original. The same objection may be made to Gesenius’s imitation 
of the paronomasia (Gebot auf Gebot, Yerbot auf Yerbot), which is much 
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inferior to that of Ewald (Satz zu Satz, Sehnur zu Schnur), Panlus, Gese- 
nius, Maurer, Hitzig, and Ewald, understand this peculiar clause as the 
people’s scoffing imitation of the Prophet’s manner ; Koppe, Eiehhorn, 
Umbreit, and Knohel, as the Prophet’s own derisive imitation of their 
drunken talk. Koppe even goes so far as to imagine that and )p are 
here intentionally given as half-formed words, if not as inarticulate un- 
meaning sounds. But Ip is m common use, and occurs in the sense of 
)ule OT precept in Hos, v. 11 . The Peshito and J. D. Michaelis treat these 
words as cognate forms and synonymes of and ^^'’P m ver. 8, and tran- 
slate accordingly, vomit upon vomit ^ filth vp>07i filth, Michaelis, moreover, 
gives the sense of spot or stain. Both and are referred by some 
to time, and by others to quantity or space ; but the simplest and best ex- 
planation seems to be the one given in the English Yersion (here a little, 
there a little), as expressive of minuteness and perpetual repetition. Gcse- 
nius understands this verse as having reference to the constant additions 
to the law of Moses in Isaiah’s time, the design of which interpretation is 
to fortify the doctrine that the Pentateuch, as we now have it, is long pos- 
terior to the days of Moses. Rosenmuller, Hitzig, and Khobel, all admit 
that the allusion is not to the written law, but to the oral admomtious 
of the Prophets. The Targum contains a diffuse paraphrase of this verse, 
in which the principal words are retained, but so comhined with others 
as to make the whole relate to the captivity of Israel, as the consequence 
of his despising the appointed place of worship and practising idolatry. 

11. For with stammering lips and with another tongue will he speak unto 

tim people. As may denote either foreign or scoffing speech (the 

former being usually described in the Old Testament as stammering), some 
suppose a double allusion here, to wit, that as they had mocked at the 
divine instructions by their stammering speech, so he would speak to them 
in turn by the stammering lips of foreigners in another language than their 
own. This, though by no means an obvious construction in itself, is pre- 
ferred by the latest writers and countenanced by several analogous expres- 
sions in the subsequent context. Ewald understands by the stammering 
speech of this verse the inarticulate language of the thunder, which is very 
unnatural. Of the older writers some explain this verse as descriptive of 
God’s tenderness and condescension in accommodating his instructions to 
the people’s capacity as nurses deal with children. Others understand 
it to mean that through their own ^perverseness those instructions had 
been rendered unintelligible and of course unprofitable, so that their divine 
teacher had become as it were a barbarian to them. 

12. said to them, This is lest, give rest to the weary, and this is quiet, 

hut theyuould not hear. The judgments threatened in the foregoing verso 
were the more evident, just because he who threatened them had warned 
the people, and pointed out to them the only way to happiness. 
should not be taken in the rare and doubtful sense because, but in its 
proper sense as a relative pronoun. This construction, far from being 
intolerably harsh (Henderson), is the only natural and simple one, as well 
as the only one entirely justified by usage. The pronoun may either be 
connected with in the sense of to whom (for which there is no other 

Hebrew expression), or referred to Jehovah as the subject of the following 
verb. Who was it that should speak to them with another tongue ? He 
who had so often said to them, &c. Although admissible, it is uot neces» 
sary to take nn-Hp in the local sense of resting-place (Ewald). The sense 
is not, that the true way to rest is to give rest to the weary ; the latter ex- 
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pression is a kind of parenthesis, as if he had said, This is the true rest, 
let the weary enjoy it. By this we are therefore to understand, not com- 
passion and kindness to the suffering, but obedience to the will of G-od in 
general. This is the true rest which I alone can give, and the way to 
which I have clearly marked out. Best is not quiet submission to the 
yoke of the Assyrians (Hitzig), but peace, tranquillity. To give rest to the 
weanj does not mean to cease from warlike preparations, or to relieve the 
people from excessive burdens, whether of a civil or religious kind, but 
simply to reduce to practice the lesson which God had taught them. This 
IS the way to peace, let those who wish it walk therein. In the last clause, 
ivonld is not a mere auxiliary, but an independent and emphatic verb, they 
XI' ere not luilling. The form (from the root though resembling 

the Arabic analogy, is not a proof of recent date, but rather of the fact, 
that some forms, which are prevalent m the cognate dialects, were known, 
if not common, in the early periods of Hebrew composition. 

13. And the iiwrd of Jehovah ivas to them xule upon xule, xide upon rule ; 
line upon line, line ujjon line , a little here, a little there ; that they might go, 
and fall backwards, and he broken, and be snared, and be taken. The law 
was given that sin might abound. The only effect of the minute instruc- 
tions, which they found so irksome, was to aggravate their guilt and con- 
demnation. The terms of tho first clause are repeated from ver. 10, and 
have of course the same meaning m both places. The Yav at the beginning 
of the verse is not conversive, as the verbs of the preceding verse relate to 
past time. There is neither necessity nor reason for translating the par- 
ticle hut, so that, or anything but and, as it introduces a direct continua- 
tion of the foregoing description. does not simply qualify the following 
verbs (go on, or continue to fall backwards), but expresses a distinct act, 

includes the two ideas of stumbling and falling. Some give to 
the more specific sense, and h'eak their limbs, according to its etymo- 
logy denotes design {in order that), but may here be used simply to express 
an actual result {so that), unless we refer it, in its strict sense, to the 
righteous purpose or design of God’s judicial providence. 

14. Theiefoxe (because your advantages have only made you more 

rebellious) hear the ivoi d of Jehovah, ye scornful men (Hterally xnen of scorn, 
L e, despisers of the truth), the x'uleis of this people which is in Jerusalem 
(or ye rulers of this people who are in Jerusalem). The may refer 
grammatically either to or to This peojole, here as elsewhere, 

may be an expression of displeasure and contempt. Jerusalem is mentioned 
as the seat of government and source of influence. The whole verse invites 
attention to the solemn warning which follows. 

15. Because ye have said (m thought or deed, if not in word) we have 
made a covenant with death, and with hell (the grave, or the unseen world) 
have formed a league ; the overflowing scourge, when it parses through, shall 
not come upon xts, for we have made falsehood our refuge, and^ in fraud 
we have hid ourselves. The meaning evidently is, “that if their actions 
were translated into words, this would he their import. There is no 
need, therefore, of throwing the words and into a parenthesis 
(J. D, Michaelis) as the Prophet’s comment on the scoffer’s boast. 

is here nothing more than a poetical equivalent to The textual read- 
ing is probably an, old cognate form and synonyme of which is given 

in the margin. The mixed metaphor of an overflowing scourge combines 
two natural and common figures for severe calamity. Some interpreters 
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apologise for the rhetorical defect of the expression on the ground that 
Hebrew ears were not as delicate as ours. Barnes throws the blame upon 
the English version, and explains the Hebrew word to mean calamity, but 
in ver. 18 gives the meaning scorn ge, and says that three metaphors are 
there combmed, which makes it less incredible that two are blended hero, 
n.tn is properly a participle {seeing) often used as a noun to denote a seei or 
prophet. Here the connection seems distinctly to require the sense of 
league or covenant. That there is no error in the text, may be inferred 
from the substitution of the cognate form nitn in ver. 18. Hitzig accounts 
for the transfer of meanings by the supposition that in making treaties it 
was usual to consult the seer or prophet. Ewald supposes an allusion to 
the practice of necromantic art or divination as a safeguard against death, and 
translates the word orahel. The more common explanation of the usage 
traces it to the idea of an interview or meeting and the act of looking one 
another in the face, from which the transition is by no means difficult to 
that of mutual understanding or agreement. (Calvin: visionis nomine 
signifreat id quod vulgo dicimus uvoii intelligence,) The marginal reading 
was probably intended to assimilate the phrase to that employed in 
ver. 18, but without necessity, since either tense might be used in this 
connection to express contmgency. As the other variations and W, 
njn and shew that the two verses were not meant to be identical in 
fom, the reading in the text i^^V) is probably the true one. when 

construed directly with the noun, means to come upon, in the sense of 
attacking or invading. The falsehood mentioned in the last clause is not a 
false profession of idolatiy in order to conciliate the enemy (Grotius), nor 
idols, nor false prophets, but falsehood or unfaithfulness to God, i,e, wicked- 
ness in general, peihaps with an allusion to the falsity or treacherous 
natime of the hopes built upon it. The translation under falsehood, which 
is given in the English Bible and in some other versions, is neither justi- 
fied by usage nor required by the connection. On the other hand, the 
reflexive version, ue have hid oiii selves, is much more expressive than the 
simple passive. 

16. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehoiah, Behold I lay in Xion a stogie, 
a stone of proof , a comer stone of value, of a fiim foundation ; the believer 
uill not he in haste. To the words of the scofiers arc now opposed the 
words of God himself. Because you say thus and thus, therefore the Lord 
says in reply what follows. You trust for safety m your own delusions ; on 
the contrary, I lay a sure foundation, and no other can be laid. This foun- 
dation is neither the temple (Ewald), nor the law (XTmbreit), nor Zion itself 
(Hitzig), nor Hezekiah (Gesenius), but the Messiah, to whom it is repeatedly 
and explicitly applied in the Kew Testament (Bom. ix. SB, x. 11 ; 1 Peter 
ii. 0). The same application of the text is made by Jarchi, and according 
to Baymund Martini (in his Pugio Eidei) by the Targum of Jonathan, al- 
though the word Messiah is now wanting in the Chaldee text. The objection, 
that the stone here mentioned was already laid, has no weight, as the whole 
theocracy existed with a wew to the eommg of Messiah. The reference of 
the words to Hezekiah is an old one, as Theodoret pronounces it an instance 
of extreme folly {dvoiag h^dr^^g). Hitzig and Emohel, m order to make 
Zion itself the sure foundation, make the particle a beth essentia, as if he 
had said, You have in Zion {i, e. Zion is to you) a sui’e foundation. Ail 
other writers seem to give the i its proper local sense. The phrase literally 
rendered stone of pro^ admits of tw^o interpretations. Calvin understands 
by it a stone which was to be the test or standard of comparison for others ; 
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but the common explanation is more natural, which makes it mean a stone 
that has itself been proved or tried and found sufficient. A kindred idea is 
expressed by the phrase "IDID, a cognate noun and participle, literally 
meaning a founded foundation, i. e. one entirely firm and safe. The pecu- 
liar form of the original, arising from the repetition of the construct state, 
has been retained m the translation above given. There is no need of sup- 
posing, with I{jmchi and others, that is an absolute form in apposition 
with what follows. The writer’s purpose seems to have been to unite the 
members of the sentence m construction by a very intimate and close arti- 
culation. may either be referred specifically to the corner-stone* or 

taken in the general sense of trusting or believing, sc., God. The objec- 
tion to the foimer that the prophets never exhoit men to trust in men or 
mere localities, is valid as an argument against the reference to Heaekiah, 
or the temple, or mount Zion, but not against the reference to the Messiah, 
who IS constantly presented as an object of faith, and a ground of trust. 
W^ll not he %n haste, i. e. will not be impatient, but will trust the promise, 
even though its execution be delayed. This suits the connection better 
than the sense preferred by the modern German writers, loill not flee, or 
have occasion to fiee, in alarm or despair. The Septuagint version adopted 
in the New Testament {shall not he ashamed), agrees essentially with that 
first given, though it makes more prominen|i the fact that the believer’s 
hopes shall not be disappointed. If it bo true, as Gesenius thinks probable, 
that the Hebrew veib, like a kindred one in Arabic, not only meant to 
hasten but to be ashamed, the Septuagint version is fully justified, and the 
authority of the New Testament should be regarded as decisive in favour 
of that meaning here. But as it cannot bo traced in Hebrew usage, it is 
better to regard the Greek as paraphrasing rather than translating the 
original expression. At all events, there is no need of reading wi^ 
Grotius, Houbigant, and Lowth. The force of the figures in this verse is 
much enhanced by the statements of modern travellers in relation to the 
immense stones still remaining at the foundation of ancient walls. (See 
particularly Robinson’s Palestine, i. 843, 351, 422. 

17. And I tvill place judgment for a Ime and justice for a 'plummet, and 
hail shall sweep away the refuge of falsehood, and the hiding-place waters 
shall overflow. The^mcaning of the first clause is, that God would deal with 
them in strict justice ; he would make justice the rule of his proceedings, 
as the builder regulates his work by the line and plummet. The English 
Yersion seems to make judgment or justice not the measure but the 
thing to be measured. The verb with the preposition 2 means to 
place a thing in a certain situation, or to apply it to a certain use. (See 
chap. xiv. 23.) Hail and ram are here used, as in ver. 2 above, to denote 
the divine visitations. The refuge and the hiding-place are those of which 
the scornful men had boasted in ver. 15. To their confident assurance 
of safety God opposes, first, the only sure foundation which himself had 
laid, and then the utter destruction which was coming on their own chosen 
objects of reliance. Hitzig thinks that must have dropped out after 

as if there were no examples of even greater variation in the repetitions 
of the prophets. The truth is, that slavish iteration of precisely the same 
words is rather the exception than the rule. 

18. And your covenant with death shall he annulled, and your league with 

hell shall not stand, and the overflowing scourge-'-for it shall pass through, 
and ye shall he for it to trample on. seems to be here used in its 

primary sense of coveimg, or perhaps more specifically smearing over, 
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so as to conceal if not to obliterate, applied in tbis case to a writing, 
tbe image in tbe mind of the Prophet being probably that of a waxen tablet, 
in which the writing is erased by spreading out and smoothing the wax with 
the stylus. In the last clause, the construction seems to be interrupted. 
This supposition at least enables us to take both the and the 1 in their 
natural and proper sense. Supposing the construction of the clause to be 
complete, it may be explained as in the English Version, which makes both 
the words in question particles of time meaning when and then, DtDID is 
properly a place or object to be trodden down or trampled on. (See chap. 
V. 5.) The consti’uction aboye given is the one proposed by Henderson, 
except that he has him instead of it, in order to avoid the apphcation of the 
words to the scourge. There can be no doubt that the idea of a human 
invader was before the Prophet’s mind ; but the mere rhetorical incongruity 
IS not at all at variance with the Prophet’s manner, and is the less to be 
dissembled or denied, because the scourge will still be described as overflow- 
%ng. The attempt to reconcile the language with the artificial rules of 
composition is in this case rendered hopeless by the combination of expres- 
sions which cannot be strictly applied to the same subject. An army 
might trample, but it could not^literally overflow ; a stream might overflow, 
but it could not literally trample down. The time perhaps is coming 
when, even as a matter of ta|te, the strength and vividness of such mixed 
metaphors will be considered as outweighing their inaccuracy in relation to 
an arbitrary standard of correctness or propriety. 

19. Als soon (or as often) as it ^passes through, it shall take you (or carry 

you away) ; for in the morning, in the morning, (i. e. every morning), it 
shall pass through, in the day and in the night, and only vexation (or dis- 
tress) shall he the understanding of the thing heard. The primary meaning 
of the noun is sufficiency ; but the phrase is used in reference to 
time, both in the sense of as soon and as often as. The meaning may be 
that the threatened visitation shall come soon and bo frequently repeated. 
There are three interpretations of the last clause, one of which supposes it 
to mean, that the mere report of the approaching scourge should fill them 
with distress ; another, that the effiect of the report should be unmixed 
distress ; a third, that nothing but a painful experience wpuld enable them 
to understand the lesson which the Prophet was commissioned to teach 
them. meaning simply what is heard, may of course denote either 

rumour or revelation. The latter seems to be the meaning in ver. 9, where 
the noun stands connected with the same verb as here. Whether this 
verb means simply to perceive or hear, may be considered doubtful ; if not, 
the preference is due to the third interpretation above given, viz., that 
nothing but distress or suffiering could make them understand or even 
attend to the message fiom Jehovah. 

20. For the hed is too short to stretch one's self, and the covering too 
narrow to wrap ones self. This is probably a proverbial description of 
a perplexed and comfortless condition. Jerome absurdly makes the verse 
a description of idolatry considered as a spiritual adultery. The ^ before 
the last infinitive may be a particle of time, meaning when one would wrap 
himself in it, which is the explanation given by Cocceius. The connection 
with the foregoing verse is this : you cannot fully understand the lessons 
which I teach you now until your bed becomes too short, &c. 

21. For like mount Perazim shall Jehovah rise up, like the valley in 
Gibeon shall he rage, to do his work, his strange work, and to perform his 
task, his strange task. Into such a condition as that just described they 
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shall be brought, for some of the most fearful scenes of ancient histoiy are 
yet to be repeated. luterpreteis are not agreed as to the precise events 
referred to in the first clause. The common opinion is, that it alludes to the 
slaughter of the Philistines, described in 2 Bam. v. 18-25, and 1 Chron. 
xiv. 9-16, in the latter of which places Gibeon is substituted for Geha. 
The valley meant will then be the valley of Eephaim. Ewald, on the 
contrary, applies the clause to the slaughter of the Canaanites by Joshua, 
when the sun stood still on G-ibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajaloa 
(Joshua X. 7-15). Still another hypothesis is that of Hendewerk, who 
applies the first part of the clause to the breach of Uzzah (np pS) described 
m 2 Sam. vi. 6-8, and the last to the slaughter of Israel in the valley of 
Achor (Joshua vii. 1-26). The only aigumont in favour of this forced inter- 
pretation is, that these were cases in which God took vengeance, not of 
strangers merely, but of his own people. But as there is no mention of a 
mountain in the case of Uzzah, nor of Gibeon in that of Achan, nor of Perez 
or Perazim m that of Joshua, neither Hendewerk’s hypothesis nor Ewald’s 
is so probable as that of Gosenius and most other writers, which refers the 
whole clause to the double slaughter of the Philistmes by David. That 
these were foreigners and heathen, only adds to the force of the threatening, 
by making it to mean that as God had dwelt with these in former times, he 
was now about to deal with the unbelieving and unfaithful sons of Israel. 
It is indeed not only implied but expressed, that he intended to depart 
from his usual mode of treating them, in which sense the judgments here 
denounced are called strange works, e. foreign from the ordinary course of 
divine providence. The English word stiange is here the only satisfactory 
equivalent to the two Hebrew adjectives *^1 and The idea that pun- 

ishment IS God’s strange work because at variance with his goodness, is not 
only less appropriate in this connection, but mconsistent with the tenor of 
Scripture, which describes his vindicatory justice as an essential attribute of 
his nature. The unusual collocation of the words and npDJ has led some 
to explain them as the predicates of short parenthetical propositions {strange 
will be his work, &c.). But most interpreters, with greater probability, 
suppose the adjectives to be prefixed for the sake of emphasis. Like mount 
lei azim is a common idiomatic abbreviation of the phrase as in (or at) 
mount Perazim, 

22. And now scoff not, lest your hands be strong ; for a consumption 
and decree (or even a decreed consumption) I have heard from the Lord 
Jehovah of hosts, against (or upon) the whole earth. Some versions retain 
the refiexive form of the &st verb ; others make it a frequentative ; but it 
seems to be simply intensive or emphatic. Bands, i. e. bonds or chains, is 
a common figure for afilictions and especially for penal sufferings. To 
strengthen these bands is to aggravate the suffering. The last clause 
represents the threatened judgments as inevitable, because determined and 
revealed by God himself. The form of expression is partly borrowed from 
chap. X. 23. 

23. Give ear and hear my voice ; hearken and hear my speech. This 
fonpula invites attention to what follows as a new view of the . subject. 
The remainder of the chapter contains an extended illustration drawn from 
the processes of agriculture. Interpreters, although agreed as to the import 
of the figures, are divided with respect to their design and application. 
Some regard the passage as intended to illustrate, in a general way, the 
wisdom of the divine dispensations. Others refer it most specifically to the 
delay of judgment on the sinner, and conceive the doctrine of the passage to 
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be this, that altboiigh God is not always punishing, any more than the 
husbandman is always ploughing or always threshing, he will punish at 
last. A third interpretation makes the prominent idea to be this, that 
although God chastises his own people, his ultimate design is not to 
destroy but to purify and save them. To these must be added, as a new 
hypothesis, the one maintained by Hitzig and Ewald, who reject entirely 
the application of the passage to God’s providential dealings, and apply it 
to the conduct of men, assuming that the Prophet’s purpose was to hold 
up the proceedings of the husbandman as an example to the scoffers whom 
he is addressing. As the farmer does not always plough or always thresh, 
nor thresh all grains alike, but has a time for either process and a method 
for each case, so should you cease now from scoffing and receive instruc- 
tion. To this explanation it may be objected, first, that the comparison 
contained in the passage does not really illustrate the expediency of the 
course proposed; and secondly, that e’ven if it did, the illustration would 
be too extended and minute for a doctrine so familiar and intelligible. 
The objection to the third interpietation is, that the obvious design for 
which the comparison is introduced is not to comfort but alarm and warn. 
The first interpretation is too vague and unconnected wuth the context. 
The preference is therefore, on the whole, due to the second, which sup- 
poses the Prophet to explain by this comparison the long forbearance of 
Jehovah, and to shew that this forbearance was no reason for believing 
that his threatenmgs would never be fulfilled. As the husbandman ploughs 
and haii’ows, sows and plants, before he reaps and threshes, and in thresh- 
ing employs difierent modes and difierent implements, according to the 
nature of the grain, so God allows the actual infliction of his wrath to be 
preceded by what seems to be a period of inaction but is really one of pre- 
paration, and conforms the strokes themselves to the capacity and guilt of 
the transgTessor. 

24. Does the ])loiig] man lolough every day to soiu^ Does he ojoen and 
level his ground ^ The common version all day^ though it seems to be a 
literal translation, does not convey the sense of the oiiginal expression, 
which is used both here and elsewhere to mean all the time or always. 
(Gill : he may plough a whole day together when he is at it, but he does 
not plough every day in the year ; he has other w^ork to do besides plough- 
ing.) The interrogation may be confined to the first clause, and the second 
construed as an exhortation : (no') let opeoi and level his grounds. But 
as there is a difficulty then in explaining what is meant by opening the 
gi'ound, as distmet from opening the furiows with the plough, most inter- 
preters suppose the in ten ogation to extend throngli'the verso, and make 
the second clause a repetition of the first, vdth an additional reference to 
harrowing. As if he had said, Is the ploughman always ploughing ? is he 
always ploughing and harrowing ? Kimehi explains the last clause thus, 
as an answer to the question in the first : {no) he will loose {hts oxen) and 
harrow his ground. 

25. Does he not, ivhe7i he has levelled the surface of it, cast abroad dill, 
and scatter cummin, and set it heat inrows^ aud barley {hi the place) marhed 
out, and spelt in his border That is to say, he attends to ail these pro- 
cesses of husbandry successively, with duo regard to time and place, and 
to the various crops to be produced. The words and are by some 
explained as epithets of the grain ; principal ivheat, appointed or sealed 
barley. Ewald makes them descriptive of the soil; wheat in the best 
ground, bailey in the rough ground. But the explanation best sustained 
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by usage and analogy is that of G-escnius, wbo takes in tlio sense of 
appointed, designated, and in tliat of a row or senes. This agrees 
well vatli the Terb as denoting, not an indiscriminate sowing, but a 
careful planting, wbicb is said to be still practised in the oriental culture 
of wheat, and is thought by Gesenius and others to have been one of the 
causes of the wonderful fertility of Palestine in ancient times. The suths 
in probably relates to the farmer, and the noun to the edge of the field 
in which the other grains are sown or planted. The icferencc of the 
sufB.5: to or to the several preceding nouns, is very forced. Gesenius, 
in order to retain the supposed paronomasia of gives his 

version of this clause the form of doggerel — (Waizen m Ecihen und Gersto 
hincin.) 

26. So tcuclieb Iihn cnujkt Jiis God uihhuch him. This is the form of 

the Hebrew sentence, in which las God is the grammatical subject of both 
the verbs betw’^een which it stands. The Enghsh idiom reqnh’os the noun 
to be prefixed, as. in the common version, and by Lowdh, Barnes, and 
Henderson. means according to what is right, i.e, coiroctly. The 

verse refers even agricultural skill to divine instruction. As parallels the 
commentators quote, from the Wisdom of Solomon, (vii. 16) M 

v'^/tfrov Hridiihriv, and from the Georgies, (i. 1517), Prima Ceres ferro 
mortalcs veitero terram instituit. Joseph IGmchi thus explains the verse : 
so he (the husbandman) chastises it (the ground, as) his God teaches him. 

27. Foi not icUk the sledge must dill he theshed, or the ca)t~ulieel tinned 
U2:)Qn cummin, for uith the stick must dill he heaten, and cummin inth the 
rod. Having drawm an illustration from the husbandman’s regard to times 
and seasons, he now" derives another from his different modes of threshing 
out the diff'orent kinds of giain. Tho semina wfumiora, as Jerome 
calls them, are not to bo separated by tbc use of the ponderous sledge 
or waggon, both of which are common in the East, but by that of the 
flail or switch, as better suited to their nature. The minute description 
of tho oriental threshing-machines belongs more properly to books of 
archaeology, especially as nothing more is necessary here to the correct 
understanding of tho verse than a just view of the contrast intended he- 
tw"Gcn heavy and light threshing. The at the beginning of the verse 
might ho translated that, and understood as introducing an explicit state- 
ment as to wffat it is that God thus teaches him. His God insti ucts him 
that, &c. This arrangement of the sentences, though ccitainly not neces- 
sary, makes them clearer, and is favoured by the otherwise extraordinary 
brevity of ver. 26, as well as by its seeming interruption of the intimate 
connection between vers. 25 and 27, An objection to it, drawn from the 
analogy of ver. 29, will be stated in the exposition of that verse. 

28. Bread-corn nmst he crushed, for he will not he always theshing it ; 
$0 he drives the wheel of Ms cart [upon it), hut with his horsemen (or horses) 
he does not cnish it. The sense of this verse is obscured by an apparent 
inconsistency between the opening and tbe closing words. Ewald cuts the 
knot by reading in the former place. XJmbreit takes in its proper 
sense of bread, and understands the clause to mean that bread is broken 
by the teeth ! Others make the first clause interrogative, and thus con- 
form it to the express negation in the last clause. The translation above 
given supposes a climax beginning in ver. 27 and completed here. Bill 
and cummin must be threshed out with the flail ; wheat and barley may be 
more severely dealt with ; they will bear the wheel, but not the hoofs of 
horses. The first words and the last are then in strict agi'eement ; bread- 
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corn must be bruised, but not witli horses’ hoofs. This is merely sug- 
gested as an additional attempt to elucidate a passage in detail, the general 
sense of which is clear enough. The reading /^^s hoofs (^. e, the hoofs 
of his cattle) is unnecessary, as the use of in the sense of horse appears 
to be admitted by the best philological authorities. The historical objec- 
tion, that the horse was not in common use for agricultural purposes, 
seems to be likewise regarded by interpreters as inconclusive. 

29. Even this (or this also) from Jehovah of hosts comes Jo nth; he is 
wonderful in counsel, great in wisdom. The literal translation of the last 
clause is, he makes counsel %oonderful, he makes wisdom great. The Hiphils 
may, however, be supposed to signify the exhibition of the qualities denoted 
by the nouns, or taken as intransitives. The antithesis which some sup- 
pose the last clause to contain between plan and execution {wonderful in 
counsel and excellent in working) is justified neither by the derivation nor 
the usage of As to the meaning of the whole verse, some suppose 

that the preeedmg illustration is here applied to the divine dispensations ; 
others, that this is the conclusion of the illustration itself. On the latter 
hypothesis, the meaning of the verse is, that the husbandman’s treatment 
of the crop, no less than his preparation of the soil, is a dictate of experience 
under divine teaching. In the other case, the sense is, that the same mode 
of proceeding, which had just been described as that of a wise husbandman, 
is also practised by the Most High in the execution of his purposes. 
Against this, and in favour of the other explanation, it may be suggested, 
first, that coming forth from God is a phrase not so naturally suited to 
express liis own way of acting as the influence which he exerts on others ; 
secondly, that this verse seems to correspond, in form and sense, to ver. 27, 
and to bear the same relation to the different modes of threshing that 
ver. 27 does to the preparation of the ground and the sowing of the seed. 
Having there said of the latter, that the husbandman is taught of God, he 
now says of the former, that it also comes forth from the same celestial 
source. This analogy may also serve to shew that ver. 27 is not a part of 
ver 28, and thereby to make it probable that at the beginning of the 
latter is to be translated for, because. According to the view which has 
now been taken of ver. 29, the general application of the parable to God’s 
dispensations is not formally expressed, but left to the reflection of the 
reader. 


CHAPTEE XXIX. 

This chapter consists of two parts, parallel to one another, i. e. each 
containing the same series of promises and threatenings, but in different 
forms. The prophetic substance or material of both is that Zion should be 
threatened and assailed, yot not destroyed, but on the contrary strengthened 
and enlarged. These ideas are expressed in the second part much more 
fuUy and explicitly than in the first, which must therefore be interpreted 
according to what follows. In the first pai-t, the threatening is that Zion 
shall be assailed by enemies and brought very low, vers. 1-4. The promise 
is that the assailants shall be scattered like dust and chaff, vanish like a 
dream, and be wholly disappointed in their hostile purpose, vers. 5-8. In 
the second part, the Prophet brings distinctly into view, as causes of the 
threatened judgments, the spiritual intoxication and stupor of the people, 
their blindness to revealed truth, them hypocritical formahty, and their 
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presumptuous contempt of God, vers. 9-16. The judgment itself is de- 
scribed as a confounding of their fancied wisdom, ver. 14. The added 
promise is that of an entme revolution, including the destruction of the 
wicked, and especially of wicked rulers, the restoration of spiritual sight, 
joy to the meek and poor in spirit, and the final recover}^ of Israel from a 
state of alienation and disgrace, to the service of Jehovah and to the sa\ing 
knowledge of the truth, vers. 17-24. The attempts to explain the first 
part of the chapter as relating to the siege of Jerusalem by Sennachciib, 
Nebuchadnezzar, or Titus, have been unsuccessful, partly because the de- 
scription is not strictly appropriate to either of these events, and partly 
because the connection with what follows is, on either of these suppositions, 
wholly obscure. Those who deny the inspiration of the writer regard the 
last part as a visionary anticipation which was never fully \erified. Those 
who admit it are obliged to assume an abrujit transition from the siege of 
Jerusalem to the calling of the Gentiles. The only key to the consistent 
exposition of the chapter as a whole is furnished by the hypothesis already 
stated, and that the two parts are parallel, not merely successive, and that 
the second must explain the fiirst. That the second part describes not 
physical but spiritual evils, is admitted on all hands, and indeed asserted 
by the Prophet himself. This description is directly and repeatedly applied 
in the New Testament to the Jews contemporary with our Saviour. It 
does not follow from this, that it is a specific and exclusive prophecy re- 
specting them ; but it does follow that it must be so interpreted as to 
include them, which can only be effected by regarding this last pait of the 
chapter as desciiptive of the Jews, not at one time merely, but throughout the 
period of the old dispensation, — an assumption fully confirmed by history. 
The judgment threatened will then be the loss of their peculiar privileges, 
and an exchange of state with others who had been less favoured, involving 
an extension of the church beyond its ancient bounds, the destruction of 
the old abuses, and the final restoration of the Jews themselves. If this 
be the meaning of the second part, it seems to determine that of the first 
as a figurative expression of the truth, that the church should suffer but not 
perish, the imageiy used for this purpose being borrowed from the actual 
sieges of Jerusalem. Thus understood, the chapter is prophetic of two 
great events, the seeming destruction of the ancient church, and its repro- 
duction in a new and far more glorious form, so as not onlv to include the 
Gentiles m its bounds, but also the converted remnant of God’s ancient 
people. 

1. W^oe to Ariel (or alas for A riel) ^ Ariel city David encamped! 
Add year to year , let the Jensb revolve. All interpreters agree that Aiiel 
is here a name for Zion or Jerusalem, although they greatly differ in the 
explanation of the name itself. Besides the explanation which resolves 
the form into (mountain of God), there are tw^o between Tvhich in- 
terpreters are chiefly divided. One of these makes it mean hon of God, %. e. 
a lion-like champion or hero (2 Sam. xxiii. 20, Isa. xxxiii. 7), here applied 
to Jerusalem as a city of heroes which should never be subdued. This ex- 
phnation is retained not only by Gesenius, but by Ewald, who, to make 
the application more appropriate, translates it lioness of God. The other 
hypothesis explains it, from an Arabic analogy, to^ mean the hearth or fire- 
place of God^ in which sense it seems to be applied to the altar by Ezekiel, 
(xliii. 15, 16), and the extension of the name to the whole city is the more 
natural because Isaiah himself says of Jehovah that Ins fire is in Zion and 
Ms furnace in Jentsalm (chap. xxxi. 9). Hitzig supposes the name to be 
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here used in the first scasG, but with an allusion to the other in the following 
verse. This double usage is the less improbable, because the name is evi- 
dently meant to be enigmatical. The Eabbms combine the two explanations 
of the Hebrew word by supposing that the altar was itself called the lion of 
God, because it devoured the victims like a lion, or because the fire on it 
had the appearance of a lion, or because the altar (nr the temple) was in 
shape like a lion, that is, narrow behind and broad in front ^ The uhj 
David eiicamj^ed is an elliptical expression, not unlike the Hebrew one, in 
which the relative must be supplied, or supposed to govern the whole 
phrase ‘Ti*? *^30 a noun. Here again there seems to be a twofold allusion 
to David’s siege and conquest of Zion (2 Sam. v. 7), and to his afterwards 
encamping, i. e. dwelling there (2 Sam. v. 9). Add year to year is under- 
stood by Grotius to mean that the prophecy should be fulfilled in two years, 
or in other words, that it was uttered just two years before Sennacherib’s 
invasion. Upon this clause Hitzig founds an ingenious but complex and 
artificial theory as to the chronologv of this vhole passage (chaps, xxviii.- 
xxxi.). Most interpreters explain the words as simply meaning, let the 
years roll on with the accustomed routine of ceremonial services. Many of 
the older writers take the last words of the verse m this sense, Jet them lull 
(or more specifically, cut of the heads of) the sacnjicial victims; but it is 
more in accordance both with the usage of the words and with the context, 
to give £2''^n its usual sense offcasts ovfesUvalsy and of moving in 

a circle or revolving, which it has in Hiphil. The phrase then corresponds 
exactly to the one preceding, add year to yea ) . 

2. And I xi'ill dusixess Ariel, and there shall be sadness and sorrow, and it 
shall he to me as Ariel. Let the years revolve and the usual routine con- 
tinue, but the time is coming when it shall be interrupted. The words 
translated sadness and sorrow are collateral derivatives from one root. The 
best imitation of the form of the original is that given by Vitringa (moeror 
ao moestitia). The last clause may be either a continuation of the threaten- 
ing or an added promise. If the former, the meaning probably is, it shall 
be indeed a furnace or an altar, i e. when the fire of affliction or divine 
wrath shall be kindled on it. If the latter, it shall still be a city of heroes, 
and as such withstand its enemies. Or, combining both the senses of the 
enigmatical name, it shall burn like a furnace, but resist like a lion. 

8. And I ivill camp against thee round about (literally, as a ring or circle), 
and push against thee (or ptress upon thee ivith) a post (or body of trooprs), 
and raise against thee ramparts (or entrenchments). The siege of Ariel is 
now represented as the work of God himself, which although it admits of 
explanation as referring merely to his providential oversight and control, 
seems here to be significant, as intimating that the siege described is not a 
literal one. The dubious phrase is understood by Ewald as 

meaning, I enclose thee ivith a wall, or literally, close a wall around thee. To 
the supposition that these words relate to Sennacherib’s attack upon Jerusalem, 
it has been objected that the history contains no record of an actual siege. 
Henderson, indeed, says that there cannot be a doubt that they occupied 
themselves with hostile demonstrations while the negotiations were going 
forward ; but, in spite of this assurance, there is still room for suspicion 
that this verse does not, after all, relate to the Assyrian incursion. 

4. And thou shalt be brought down, out of the ground shall thou speak, and 
thy speech shall be low out of the dust, and thy voice shall he like {the voice 
of) a spirit, out of the ground, and out of the dust shall thy speech mutter. 
Grotius understands this of the people’s hiding themselves in subterranean 
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retrcalH during Sennacherib’s invasion, while Vitringa shows from Josephus 
that such measures wore actually adopted during the Roman siege of Jeru- 
salem. But the simple meaning natmally suggested by the words is, that 
the person here addressed, to wit, the city or its population, should be 
weakened and humbled. Some suppose the voice to be compared -with that 
of a d 3 ung man or a departing spirit ; others, with that of a necromancer 
who pretended to evoke tho dead. To this last the terms of the comparison 
would bo tho more a 2 ')propriatG if, as the modern winters commonly sujipose, 
tho ancient necromancers used ventriloquism as a means of practising upon 
tho credulous. The last verb properly denotes any feeble inarticulate sound, 
and is apiilied in chap. s. 14, and xxxviii. 14, to the chiiqhng or twittering 
of birds. 

5. Thm shall he hhe fine (last the multitude of thy st) angers^ and like 
joashirig chaff the midtitiide of the temnUe ones, and tt shall he in a moment 
mddenly Calvin understands by st) angers foreign allies or mercenary 
troops, which he supposes to he here described as powerless and as enduring 
but a moment. Others among the older writers take strangers more cor- 
rectly m the sense of enemies, but understand the simile as merely descrip- 
tive of their numbers and velocity. It is now very commonly agreed, 
however, that the verse describes their sudden and com^ilete dispersion. 
The absence of hut at the beginning, or some other indication that the 
writer is about to pass from threats to promises, although it renders the 
connection more obscure, increases the effect of the description. Ewald, 
instead of multitude has tumult, which is the primary meaning of the word ; 
but tho former is clearly estabhshed by usage, and is here much more 
approiDi'iate, since it is not the noise of a great crowd, but the crowd itself, 
that can be likened to fine dust or flitting chaff, as Lowth poetically renders 
it. The terms of this verse readily suggest the sudden fall of the Assyrian 
host, nor is there any reason for denying that the Prophet had a view to it 
in choosing his expressions. But that this is an explicit and specific pro- 
phecy of that event is much less probable, as well because the terms are in 
themselves appropriate to any case of sudden and complete dispersion, as 
because the context contains language wholly inappropriate to the slaughter 
of Sennacherib’s army. To the Babylonian and Roman sieges, which were 
both successful, the verse before us is entirely inapplicable. These con- 
siderations, although negative and inconclusive in themselves, tend strongly 
to confiim the supposition founded on the last part of the chapter, that the 
first contains a strong metaxihorical description of the evils which Jerusalem 
should suffer at the hands of enemies, but without exclusive reference to 
any one siege, or to sieges in the literal sense at all. That the evils which 
the last part of the chapiter brings to light are of a spnitual nature, and hot 
confined to any single period, is a fact which seems to waiTant the conclusion, 
or at least to raise a strong jiresumption, that the Ariel of this passage is 
Zion or Jerusalem considered only as the local habitation of the church. 

6. From with (i.e. from the presence of) Jehovah of hosts shall it be 
visited with thunder, and eaithquake, a)id great noise, tempest and storm, and 
flame of devouring fire. Yitringa refers this to the singular phenomena 
which are said to have preceded and accompanied the taking of J erusalem 
by Titus. This application may be admitted, in the same sense and on the 
same ground with the allusion to Sennacherib's host iu the foregoing verse. 
But that the prophecy is not a prophecy of either catastrophe, may be in- 
fenced from the fact that neither is described in the context. Indeed, the 
direct application of this verse to the fall of Jerusalem is wholly inadmis- 
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sible, since the preceding verse describes the assailants as dispersed, and 
this appears to continue the description. As "Tpan can be either the third 
person feminine or the second masenline, the verse may be considered as 
addressed directly to the enemy ; or the verb may agree with as a 
feminine noun, in which way it is construed elsewhere (Job sxxi. 34), 
although evidently masculme in ver. 8 below. The city cannot be addressed, 
because the verb must then be feminine, and the preceding veise forbids the 
one before us to be taken as a tlireatening against Ariel. 

7. Then shall he as a dream^ a viiion of the night, the mulhtude of all 
the nations fighting against Aiiel, even all that fight against her and her 
munition, and distress her. Calvin understands this to mean that the enemy 
shall take her unawares, as one awakes from a dream. The modern writers 
generally understand both this verse and the next as meaning that the enemy 
himself 'Should be wholly disappointed, and his vain hopes vanish as a dream. 
But the true sense appears to be the one proposed by Grotius and others, 
who regard the comparisons m these twm verses as distinct though similar, 
the enemy being first compared to a dream and then to a dreamer. Ho 
who threatens your destruction shall vanish like a dream, par levihus ventis 
volucTique simtllima somno. He who threatens your destruction shall awake 
as from a dream, and find himself cheated of his expectations, for, as Grotius 
beautifully says, spes sunt vigilantium somnia. These seem to be the two 
comparisons intended, both of which are perfectly appropriate, and one of 
which might readily suggest the other. The feminine pronouns may refer 
to Ariel as itself a feminine, or to the city which it represents. 

8, And it shall ho as ivlien the hungry dreams, and lo he eats, and he 
atoahes, and his soul is empty ; and as when the thirsty dreams, and lo he 
drinks, and he awakes, and lo he is faint and Ins soul craving : so shall he 
the multitude of all the nations that fight against mount Zion. The meaning 
of this beautiful comparison seems so clear, and its application to the dis- 
appointment of the enemies of Ariel so palpable, that it is hard to under- 
stand how such an interpreter as Calvin could say, Xiliil Inc video quod ad 
consolationcm pertineat. His explanation of the verse as meaning that the 
Jews should be awakened by the enemy from their dream of security and 
find themselves wholly unprovided with the necessary means of defence, 
is forced and arbitrary in a high degree, and seems the more so w^hen pro- 
pounded by a wuiter who is characteristically free from all propensity 
to strained and far-fetched expositions. In this verse soul is twice used m 
the not uncommon sense of appetite, first described as empty (i. e. unsatisfied), 
and then as craving. This is much better than to take the word, with 
Grotius, as a mere periphrasis for the man himself. To this verse Lowth 
quotes a beautiful but certainly inferior parallel from Lucretius : 

Ac velat in somnis sxtiens qnnm quaerit, et humor 

Non datur, ardorem in membns qui stingnere possit, 

Sed laticum simulacra petit, frnstraqne laborat, 

In medioque sitit torreuti flnmine potans 

The passage quoted from Virgil by the same accomplished critic is not so 
opposite because more general. A less poetical but not less striking and 
affecting parallel from real life is found in one of Mungo Park’s journals, 
and pertinently quoted here by Barnes. “ No sooner had I shut my eyes 
than fancy would convey me to the streams and rivers of my native land. 
There, as I wandered along the verdant bank, I surveyed the clear stream 
with transport, and hastened to swallow the delightful draught; but alas I 
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disappointment awakened me, and I found myself a lonely captive, perish- 
ing of thirst amid the wilds of Africa.” 

9. Waxier and ivonder! be menij and blind ^ They are drunk, hut not 
with IV me ; they reel, hut not with strong drink. Here begins the description 
of the moral and spiritual evils which were the occasion of the judgments 
previously threatened. In the first clause, the Prophet describes the con- 
dition of the people by exhorting them ironically to continue in it ; in the 
second, he seems to turn away from them and address the spectators. The 
terms of the first clause are very obscure. In each of its members two 


cognate verbs are used, but whether as synonymous, or as expressing 
diiferent ideas, appears doubtful. Ewald adopts the former supposition, 
and regards the first two as denoting wonder (eistaunt unci staunt), the last 
two blindness {erhlindet und blbidet). Gesenius, on the contrary, supposes 
verbs alike in form but different in sense to be designedly combined. To 
the first he gives the sense of lingering, hesitating, doubting ; to the second, 
that of wondering ; to the thud, that of taking pleasure or indulging^ the 
desires ; to the fourth, that of being blind. The second imperative in either 
case he understands as indicating the effect or conseq[uence of that before 
it : refuse to believe, but you will only be the more astonished ; continue 
to enjoy yourselves, but it will only be the means of blinding you. The 
express description of the drunkenness as spiritual, shews that where no 
such explanation is added (as in chap, xxviii. 1, 7), the terms are to be 
literally understood. By spiritual drunkenness we are probably to under- 
stand unsteadiness of conduct and a want of spiritual discernment, 

10. For Jehovah hath 'poured out upon you a spirit of deep sleep, and hath 
shut your eyes ; the prophets and your heads (or even you? heads) the seers 
hath he covered. On the agency here ascribed to God, see the exposition 
of chap. vi. 9, 10. The two ideas expressed in the parallel clauses are 
those of bandaging the eyes and covering the head so as to^ obstruct the 
sight. In the latter case, the Prophet makes a special application of the 
figure to the chiefs or religious leaders of the people, as if he had said, he 
hath shut your eyes, and covered your heads, viz. the prophets’. ^ Some 
have proposed to make the clauses more symmetrical by changing the 
division of the sentence, so as to read thus, he hath shut your eyes, the 
piophets, and you? heads, the seeis, hath lie covered. Others, because the 
Prophet did not use a commonplace expression or conform to the petty 
rules of rhetoric, reject pwphets and seeis as a gloss accidentally transferred 
from the margin. One of the reasons given for ^this bold mutilation of the 
text is, that the subject of the previous description is^ not the prophets but 
the people ; as if the former were not evidently mentioned as the leaders of 
the latter. The people were blinded by rendering the revelations of the 
prophets useless. To produce the usual confusion, Ewald, though he str±es 
out D'’S''n3, insists upon retaining D'tn as an adjective agreeing with Do 
(vow ieeinff heads). This amendment of Gesenius’s amendment has the 
good effect of making both ridiculous, and shewing that the common tep, 
mth all its diflaculties, is best entitled to respect and conffdenee. 

H. And the vision of all (or of the whole) w (or has become) to you kke 
the words of the sealed writing, which they give to one Imowbig writing, saying, 
Fray read this, and he says, I cannot, for it is sealed. _ The vision of all may 
either mean of all the prophets, or collectively all vision, or the vmon 0 / all 
things, i.e. prophecy on all subjects (Ewald : Weissagung alles). 

Gesenius arbitrarily takes vision in the sense of law. If we depart from 
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tliat of p^'opltecy, ilic most appropriate sense ttouIcI be the primary one of 
sight. The English word hook does not exactly represent tbe Hebrew 
w^bicli originally signifies writing in general, or anything wnitten (Hendo- 
werk: Schrift), and is here used as we might use document, or the still 
more general term paper J. D. Michaelis employs the specific term letter, 
w'hich the Hebrew \^ord is some cases denotes. In the phrase in**, the 
last word seems to mean wTiting in general, and the whole phrase one wEo 
understands it, or kno-ws how to read it. The application of the simile 
becomes clear in the next verse. 

12. And the wiiting is given to one who knows not writing, saying, 
Po'ay read this, and he says, I know not luriting. The common veision, 1 
am not learned, is too comprehensive and indefinite. ^ A man might read a 
letter without being learned, at least in the modern sense, although the 
word was once the opposite of illiterate or wholly ignorant. Li this case 
it is necessary to the full effect of the comparison , that the phrase should 
be distinctly understood to mean, I cannot 'tead. The comparison itself le- 
presents the people as alike incapable bf understanding the di\me communi- 
cations, or rather as professing incapacity to understand them, some upon 
the general ground of ignorance, and others on the ground of their obscurity. 

18. And the Lord said, Because this people draws near with its mouth, 
and with its hps they honour me, and its heait it puts (or keeps) far from 
nfe, and their fearing me is (or has lecome) a piecept of onen, {a thing) 
taught. The apodosis follows in the next verso. Some read for 
and understand the clause to mean, they are compelled to honour me, they 
serve me by compulsion ; or, when they are oppressed and afflicted, then 
they honour me. The common reading is no doubt the true one. Evald 
makes pDti au intransitive verb {wanders far from me), which is contiary 
to usage. The singular and plural pronouns are promiscuously used in this 
verse with respect to Israel considered as a nation and an individual. At 
the end of the verse the English Version has, taught ly the pi ecepts of men : 
but a simpler construction, and one favoured by the accents, is to take 
as a neuter adjective without a substantive in apposition with 
This clause might be simply understood to mean, that they served God 
merely in obedience to human authority. It would then of course imply 
no censure on the persons thus commanding, but only on the motives of 
those by whom they were obeyed. In our Saviour’s application of the 
passage to the hyproentes of his day (Mat. xv. 7-9), he explains their 
teachings as human coiTuptions of the truth, by wfflich the commandment 
of God was made of none efiect. The expressions of the Prophet may 
have been so chosen as to be applicable either to the reign of Hezekiah, 
when the worship of Jehovah was enforced by human authority, or to the 
time of Christ, wEen the rulers of the peoiole had coirupted and made void 
the law by theii* additions. It is unnecessary to suppose, with Henderson, 
that this corruption had already reached a great height wEen Isaiah wrote. 
The apparent reference, in this description, to the Jews, not at one time only 
hut throughout their history, tends to confii-m tbe supposition, that the sub- 
ject of the prophecy is not any one specific junctiue, and that the first pai't 
of the chapter is not a prediction of any one siege of Jerusalem exclusively. 

14. Therefore, behold, I ivill add (or continue) to treat this people strangely, 
very strangely, and with strangeness, and the wisdom of its wise ones shall 
he lost (or perish), and the prudence of its prudent ones shall hide itself, 
i. e. for shame, or simply disappear. This is the conclusion of the sentence 
which begins with the preceding verse. Because they dratu near, 
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ilierefore I will add, &c. is explained by some as an unusual form of 

the; participle for , but the latest interpreters make it as usual the 
third person of the future, and regard the construction as elliptical. 
Behold, I (am he loho) will add, &c. See a similar construction of the 

preterite in chap, xxviii. 16. is strictly to make wonderful, but 

when applied to persons, to treat loonderful, i. e. in a strange or extra- 
ordinary manner. The idiomatic repetition of the verb with its cognate 

noun (^^31 cannot be fully reproduced in English. The literal 

translation (to make nondefid and loonder) would be quite unmeaning to 
an English reader. The nature of the judgment here denounced seems to 
shew that the corruption of the people was closely connected with undue 
reliance upon human wisdom. (Compare chap. v. 21.) 

15 Woe iinto those [or ala8 for those) going deep Jiuiii Jehovah to hide 
counsel [i. e. laying their plans deep in the hope of hiding them from God), 
and their ivoiks [aie) in the daik, and they say, Who sees tis, and ivho hioiis 
'US f This is a further description of the people or their leaders, as not only 
wise in their own conceit, but as impiously hoping to deceive God, or elude 
his notice. The absurdity of such an expectation is exposed in the following 
verse. In the last clause of this, the interrogative form implies negation. 

16. Your imveision ^ Is the fottei to he leckoned as the clay (and nothing 
more), that the thing made should say of its maker, He wade we not, and the 
thing foiined say of its forme), He does not understand? The attempt to 
hide anything from God implies that he has not a perfect knowledge of his 
creatures, which is practically to reduce the maker and the thing made to 
a level. With this inversion or perversion of the natural relation between 
God and man, the Prophet charges them in one word (DDDSij). The old 
construction of this word as nominative to the verb [your turning of thing^^ 
upside down shall he esteemed, &c,) appears to be forbidden by the accents 
and by the position of the That of Barnes [your perverseness is as if 
the potter, &c.) arhitraiily supplies not only an additional verb but a particle 
of comparison. Most of the recent writers are agreed in construing the 
first word as an exclamation, oh your perverseness ^ i. e. how perverse you 
are ! in which sense it had long before been paraphrased by Luther [wie 
seyd ih) so veikehit?). Both the derivation of the word, however, and the 
context here seem to demand the sense yei version rather than perverseness. 
The verse seems intended not so much to rebuke their perverse disposition, 
as to shew that by their conduct they subverted the distinction between 
creature and Creator, or placed them in a preposterous relation to each 
other. Thus understood, the word may he thus paraphrased : [this is) 
your [oiim) peroersion [of the truth, or of the true relation between God 
and man). The English Torsion puts the following nouns in regimen 
[hhe the potter's clay), but the other construction [the potter like the clay) is 
so plainly required by the context, that Gesenius and others disregard the 
accents by which it seems to he forbidden. Hitzig, however, denies that 
the actual accentuation is at all at variance with the new construction. 

The preposition ^ is here used in its proper sense as signifying general 
relation, loith respect to, as to. By translating for, the connection ot 
the clauses becomes more obscure. 

17. Is It not yet a venj little while, and Lebanon shall turn (or he turned) 
to the fruitful field, and the fiultful field he reckoned to the forest [Le. 
reckoned as belonging it, or as being itself a forest) ? The negative inter- 
rogation is one of the strongest forms of af&rmation. That is not 
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the proper name of the mountain, may be inferred from the article, which 
is not prefixed to Lebanon. The mention of the latter no doubt suggested 
that of the ambiguous term Carmel, which is both a proper name and an 
appellative. For its sense and derivation see the commentary on chap. 
X. 18. The metaphors of this verse evidently signify a great revolution. 
Some suppose it to be meant that the lofty (Lebanon) shall be humbled, 
and the lowly (Carmel) exalted. Bat the comparison is evidently not 
between the high and the low, but between the cultivated and the wild, the 
field and the forest. Some make both clauses of the verse a promise, by 
explaining the last to mean that what is now esteemed a fruitful field shall 
then appear to be a forest in comparison. But the only natural inter- 
pretation of the verse is that which regards it as prophetic of a mutual 
change of condition, the first becoming last and the last first. K, as we 
have seen sufficient reason to believe, the previous context has respect to 
the Jews under the old dispensation, nothing can be more appropriate or 
natural than to understand the verse before, as foretelling the excision of 
the unbelieving Jews, and the admission of the G-entiles to the church. 

18. And in that day shall the deaf ear hear the words of the book (or 
writing)^ and out of obscurity and darkness shall the eyes of the blind see. 
This is a further description of the change just predicted under other figures. 
As the forest was to be transformed into a fruitful field, so the blind should 
be made to see, and the deaf to hear. There is an obvious allusion to the 
figure of the sealed book or writing in vers. 13, 14. The Jews could only plead 
obscurity or ignorance as an excuse for not understanding the revealed will 
of G-od. The Gentiles, in their utter destitution, might be rather likened to 
the blind who cannot read, however clear the light or plain the writing, and 
the deaf who cannot even hear what is read by others. But the time was 
coming when they, who would not break the seal or learn the letters of the 
written word, should be abandoned to their chosen state of ignorance, while 
on the other hand, the blind and deaf, whose case before seemed hopeless, 
should begin to see and hear the revelation once entirely inaccessible. The 
perfect adaptation of this figurative language to express the new relation of 
the Jews and Gentiles after the end of the old economy, affords a new proof 
that the prophecy relates to that event. 

19. And the humble shall add joy {i. e. shall rejoice more and more) 
in Jehovah, and the 'poor among men in the Holy One of Israel shall rejoice. 
As the preceding verse describes the happy effect of the promised change 
upon the intellectual views of those who should experience it, so this de- 
scribes its influence in the promotion of their happiness. Not only should 
the ignorant be taught of God, but the wretched should he rendered happy in 
the enjoyment of his favour. The jpoor of men, i. e. the poor among them. 

20. For the violent is at an end, and the scoffer ceasetk, and all the 
ivatchers for injustice are cut off. A main cause of the happiness foretold 
will be the weakening or destruction of all evil influences, here reduced to the 
three great classes of violent wrong-doing, impious contempt of truth and 
goodness, and malignant treachery or fraud, which watches for the oppor- 
tunity of doing evil, with as constant vigilance as ought to be employed in 
watching for occasions of redressing wrong and doing justice. This is a 
change which, to some extent, has always attended the diffusion of the true 
religion. Gesenius connects this verse with the foregoing as a statement of 
the cause for which the humble would rejoice, viz. that the oppressor is no 
more, &c. But this construction is precluded by the fact, Biat wherever 
men are said to rejoice in God, he is himself the subject of tbeir joy. It is, 
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however, a mere question of grammatical arrangement, not affecting the 
general import of the passage. 

21. Making a man a sinner for a word, and for him disputmg in the gate 

they laid a snaie, and turned aside the righteous through deceit. An ampliff- 
cation of the last phrase in the foregoing verse. Some understand the first 
clause to mean, seducing people %nto sin ly their wo ids. It is much more 
common to explain meaning a judicial cause or matter, which use 

of the word occurs in Exodus xvin. 16. The whole phrase may then mean 
unjustly condemning a man in his cause, which agi*ees well with the obvious 
allusion to forensic process in the remainder of the verse. Ewald, however, 
takes in the same sense with the English and many other early versions, 
which explain the clause to mean accusing or condemning men for a mere 
error of the tongue or lips. The general sense is plain, \iz. that they 
embrace all opportunities and use all arts to wrong the guiltless. Another 
old interpretation, now revived by Ewald, is that of n''D‘'iD as meaning one that 
reproves others. Most of the modern writers take it in the sense of arguing, 
disputing, pleading, in the gate, i. e. the com*t, often held in the gates of 
oriental cities. The other explanation supposes the gate to be mentioned 
only as a place of pubhc concourse. Ewald translates it in the market-place. 
By the turning aside of the righteous {i. e. of the party who is in the/ight), 
we are here to understand the depriving him of that which is his due. For 
the meaning and usage of the figure, see the commentary on chap, x, 2. 

has been variously understood to mean through falsehood (with particular 
reference to false testimony), or by means of a judgment which is null and 
void, or for nothing, i. e. without just cause. In either case the phrase 
describes the perversion or abuse of justice by dishonest means, and thus 
agrees with the expressions used in the foregoing clauses. 

22. Therefore thus saith Jehovah to the house of Jacob, he who redeemed 
Abraham, Not now shall Jacob be ashamed, and not now shall his face turn 
pale. The Hebrew phrase not now does not imply that it shall be so here- 
after, but on the contrary, that it shall be so no more. Gesenius and others 
render of or concerning, because Jacob is immediately afterwards men- 
tioned in the third person ; but this might be the case consistently with 
usage, even in a promise made directly to himself. That refers to 
the remoter antecedent, must be obvious to every reader ; if it did not, Jacob 
would be described as the redeemer of Abraham. There is consequently 
not the slightest ground for Lowth’s con’ection of the text by reading 

instead of {the God of the house of Jacob). There is no need of 
referring the redemption of Abraham to his removal fi:om a land of idolatry. 
The phrase may be natoaUy understood, either as signifying deliverance 
from danger and the divine protection generally, or in a higher sense as 
signifying Abraham’s conversion and salvation. Seeker and Lowth read 
for because paleness is not a natural indication of confusion. 
Other interpreters afl&rm that it is ; but the true explanation seems to be that 
shame and fear are here combined as strong and painful emotions from which 
Jacob should be henceforth free. Calvin and others understand by Jacob 
here the patriarch himself, poetically represented as beholding and sympa- 
thizing with the fortunes of his own descendants. Most interpreters suppose 
the name to be employed like Israel in direct application to the race itself. The 
reasons for these contrary opinions will be more clear from the following verse. 

28. For in his seeing {i.e. when he sees) his children, the vjork of my 
hands, in the midst of him, they shall sanctify my name, and sanctify (or yes, 
they shall sanctify) the Holy One of Jacob, and the God of Israel they shall 
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fear. The verse thus translated, according to its simplest and most ob- 
vious sense, has much perplexed interpreters. The difficulties chie% urged 
are, first, that Jacob should be said to see his childi'en in the 7nulst of him- 
self ; secondly, that his thus seeing them should be the occasion 

of their glorifying God. The last incongruity is only partially removed by 
makin’g the verb indefinite, as Ewald does (wird man heiligen) ; for it may 
still be asked why Jacob is not himself represented as the agent. To remove 
both difficulties, some explain the verse fco mean, when he (that is) hu 
children see the icoik of vuj hands (viz., my providential judgments), they 
shall sanctify^ &c. It is evident, however, that in this construction the men- 
tion of the children is entirely superfluous, and thiws the figures of the 
text into confusion. Ewald accordingly omits as a gloss, which is 
merely giving up the attempt at explanation in despair. Gesemus, on the 
other hand, in his translation, cuts the knot by omitting the singular pro- 
noun, and making lus children the sole subject of the verb. What follows 
is suggested as a possible solution of this exegetical enigma We have seen 
reason, wholly independent of this verse, to believe that the immediately 
preceding context has respect to the excision of the Jews and the vocation 
of the Gentiles. Now the latter are described in the New Testament as 
Abraham’s (and consequently Jacob’s) spiritual progeny, as such, distin- 
guished from his natural descendants. May not these adventitious or 
adopted children of the patriarch, constituted such by the electing grace of 
God, be here intended by the phrase, the ivoyk of my hands ^ If so, the 
whole may thus be paraphrased : when he (the patriarch, supposed to be 
again alive, and gazing at his offspring) shah behold his children (not by 
nature, but), created such by me, in the midst of him {i.e. in the midst, or 
in the place, of his natural descendants), they {i.e. he and his descendants 
jointly) shall unite in glorifying God as the author of this great revolution. 
This explanation of the verse is the more natmul, because such would no 
doubt be the actual feelings of the patriarch and his descendants, if he 
should really be raised from the dead, and permitted to behold what God 
has wrought, with respect both to his natural and spiritual offspring. To 
the passage thus explained a striking parallel is found in chap. xlix. 18-21, 
where the same situation and emotions here ascribed to the patriarch are 
predicated of the church personified, to whom the Prophet says, Lift up 
thine eyes round about and behold, all these gather themselves together, 
they come to thee. The children which thou shalt have after thou hast lost 
the others shall say, &c. Then shalt thou say in thine heart. Who hath 
begotten me these, seeing I have lost my children, and am desolate, a cap- 
tive, and removing to and fro ? And who hath brought up these ? Behold, 
I alone was left; these, where were they?” For the use of the word 
sanctify, in reference to God as its object, see the note on chap. viii. 13. 
The Holy One of Jacob is of course identical in meaning with the Holy 
One of Israel, which last phrase is explained in the note on chap. i. 4. 
The emphatic mention of the Holy One of Jacob and the God of Israel as 
ike object to be sanctified, implies a relation still existing between all be- 
lievers and their spiritual peestry, as well as a relation of identity between 
the Jewish and the Christian church. 

24. Then shall the erring in spiiit Jmoir xnsdom, and the miirmurers (or 
rebels) shall receive instruction. These words would be perfectly appropriate 
as a general description of the reclaiming and converting influence to be 
exerted upon men in general But under this more vague and compre- 
hensive sense, the context, and especially the verso immediately preceding, 
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seems to slicw that there is one more specific and significant included. If 
the foregoing verse predicts the reception of the Gentiles into the family of 
Israel, and if this reception, as we learn from the New Testament, was 
connected wnth the disinheriting of most of the natural descendants, who 
are, nevertheless, to be restored hereafter, then the promise of this final 
restoration is a stroke still wanting to complete the fine prophetic picture 
now before us. That finishing stroke is given in this closing verse, which 
adds to the promise that the Gentiles shall become the heirs of Israel, 
another that the heirs of Israel according to the flesh shall themselves be 
restored to tlicir long-lost heritage, not by excluding their successors in 
their turn, but by peaceful and brotherly participation vdth them. This 
application of the last part of the chapter to the calling of the Gentiles and 
the restoration of the Jews has been founded, as the reader will observe, 
not on any forced accommodation of particular expressions, but on various 
detached points, all combining to confirm this exegetical hypothesis as the 
only one which furnishes a key to the consistent exposition of the chapter 
as a concatenated prophecy, without abrupt transitions or a mixture of 
incongruous materials. 


CHAPTEE XXX. 

This chapter contains an exposure of the sin and folly of ancient Israel 
in seeking foreign aid against their enemies, to the neglect of God, their 
rightful sovereign and their only strong protector. The costume of the 
prophecy is borrowed from the circumstances and events of Isaiah’s own 
times. Thus Egypt is mentioned in the first part of the chapter as the 
chosen ally of the people, and Assyria in the last part as the dreaded 
enemy. There is no need, however, of restricting what is said to that 
period exclusively. The presumption, as m all such cases, is, that the 
description was designed to be more general, although it may contain allu- 
sions to particular emergencies. Beliance upon human aid, involving a 
distrust of the diwne promises, was a crying sm of the ancient church, not 
at one time only, hut throughout her history. To denounce such sins, and 
threaten them with condign punishment, was no small part of the prophetic 
ofiacG. The chronological hj^otheses assumed Ly different -writers with 
respect to this chapter are erroneous, only because too specific and exclu- 
sive. Tbiis Jerome refers it to the conduct of the Jews in the days of 
Jeremiah, Kimchi to their conduct in the reign of Ahaz, Jar chi to the con- 
duct of the ten tribes m the reign of Ho^bea. Yitringa takes a step in the 
right direction, by combining Israel and Judah as included in the censiire. 
Some of the later writers assume the existence of an Egyptian party m the 
reign of Hozekiah, who negotiated with that power against the will or 
without the knowledge of the king. But even if this fact can bo inferred 
from Babshakeh’s hypothetical reproach in chap, xxxvi. G, it does not 
follow that this was the sole subject or occasion of the prophecy. It was 
clearly intended to reprove the sm of seeking foreign aid without divine 
permission ; but there is nothing in the terms of the reproof confining it to 
any single case of the offence. This chapter may be divided into three 
parts. In the first, the Prophet shews the sin and folly of relying upon 
Eg 3 ^t, no doubt for protection against Assyria, as these were the two great 
powers between which Israel was continually oscillating, almost constantly 
at war with one and in alliance with the other, vers. 1-7. In the last part, 
he describes tbe Assyrian power, as broken by an immediate divine inter- 
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position, preclnding the necessity of any human aid, vers. 27-38. In the 
larger interYening part, he shews the connection of this distrust of God and 
reliance on the creature witli the general character and spiritual state of the 
people, as unwilling to receive instruction, as dishonest and oppressive, 
making severe judgments necessary, as a prelude to the glorious change 
which God would eventually bring to pass, vers. 8-26. 

1. ^Yoe to the disobedient cJulduni, saitli Jehovah^ (so disobedient as) 
to f 07)71 (or execute) a plan and 7iotf)07n me, and to weave aueh, hut not (oj) 
my Spi)it, for the sake of adding sm to si7i. Here, as in chap. i. 2, Israel’s 
filial relation to Jehovah is particularly mentioned as an agravation of his 
ingratitude and disobedience. The infinitives express the I'espect in 'which, 
or the lesult with ichich, they had rebelled against Jehovah. The relative 
construction of the English Version does not materially change the sense. 

The phrase rHJDJp has been variously explained. The Peshito makes 
it mean to pou) out libations, probably with reference to some ancient mode 
of ratifying covenants, and the Septuagint accordingly translates it 

Cocceius applies it to the casting of molten images {ad fwnden- 
dum fusile), De Dieu to the moulding of designs or plots. Kimchi and 
Calvin deiive the words fiom the root to cover, and suppose the idea here 
expressed to be that of concealment. Ewald follows J. D Michaelis in 
making the phrase mean to weave a wel, which agrees well with the context, 
and is favoured by the similar use of the same verb and noun in chap, xxv, 
7. Knobers objection, that this figure is suited only to a case of treachery, 
has no force, as the act of seeking foreign aid was treasonable under the 
theocracy, and the design appears to have been formed and executed 
secretly. (Compare chap. xxix. 15, where the reference may be to the 
same transaction.) Vitringa, who refers the first part of the chapter to the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, supposes the sin of seeking foreign aid to be 
here described as added to the previous sin of worshipping the golden calf. 
Hitzig supposes the first sin to be that of forsaking Jehovah, the second that 
of seeking human aid. The simple meaning seems, however, to be that of 
multiplying or accumulating guilt. is strongly rendered by the Sep- 

tuagint apostates, and by Hie Vulgate deserters, both which ideas may be 
considered as involved in the translation rebels or rebellious, disobedient or 
refractory. 

2. Those walking to go down to Egypt, and my mouth they have not con- 

suited (literally asked), to take refuge in the strength of Pharaoh, and to trust 
in the shadow of Egypt. Motion towards Egypt is commonly spoken of in 
Scripture as downward. is commonly explained to mean setting out 

or setting forwai d ; but De Wette and Ewald omit it altogether, or con- 
sider it as joined mth the other verb to express the simple idea of descent. 
Hendewerk takes mouth as a specific designation of the Prophet, which is 
wholly unnecessary. To ash the mouth, or at the mouth, of the Lord, is a 
phrase used elsewhere in the sense of seeking a divine decision or response. 

3. And the sti'ength of Egypt shall be to you for shame, and the tmist in the 

shadow of Egypt fo) confusion. h may here be taken in its frequent 
sense of heconving or being convey tell into. The common version of the first 
1 by therefoie changes the idiomatic form of the original without necessity. 

4. For his chiefs are in Zoan, and Ms ambassadors aridve at Hanes. 
For the site and political importance of Zoan or Tanis, see the commentary 
on chap. xix. 11, For t35n, the Seventy seem to have read 

they shall labour in vain. This reading is also found in a few manuscripts 
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and approved by Lowtli and J . D. Micbaelis. The latter thinks it possible, 
however, that may denote the Pyramids. The Targum changes ii a?? es 
into Talipanhes, and Grotius regards the former as a mere contraction of 
the latter, which is also the conjecture of Champollion. Vitrmga identifies the 
of Isaiah with the "Avuff/gof Herodotus. This combination is approved 
by Gesenius and the later writers, who, moreover, identify the Greek and 
Hebrew forms with the Egyptian Hnes and the Aivabic Elmes, The city so 
called was in Middle Egjrpt, south of Memphis. The older writers almost 
unanimously understand this verse as relating: to the envoys of Israel and 
Judah. Clericus indeed refers the suffixes to Egvpt or to Pharaoh, but 
without a change of moaning, as he supposes the Egyptian envoys to be 
such as were sent to meet the others, or to convey the answer to their ap- 
plications. But some of the late interpreters adopt the same construction 
with a total change of meaning. Hitzig regards the verse as a contemptu- ' 
ous description of the narrow boundaries and insignificance of Egypt. His 
(Pharaoh’s) piinces aie in Zoan (the capital), and his heraUh (the bearers 
of his royal mandates) only leach to Hanes (a town of Middle Egj^pt.) 
The unnatural and arbitrary character of this interpretation will appear fiom 
the curious fact that Ewald, who adopts the same construction of the pro- 
nouns, makes the whole verse a concession of the magnitude and strength 
of the Egyptian monarchy. Although his aie at Zoan (in Lower 

Egypt) and his heralds leach to Hanes (much further south). Knobel ob- 
jects to these constructions, that the phrase, his princes are at Zoan, is 
unmeaning and superfluous. He therefore resuscitates the Septuagint read- 
ing DJn, and makes the whole mean, that the chiefs of Pharaoh are still 
at Zoan (?. e, remain inactive there), and that his messengers or commis- 
saries labour in vain to raise the necessary forces. From these ingenious 
extravagances it is saiisfactory to fall back on the old interpretation, which 
is also that of Gesenius, Umbreit, and Hendewerk, with this modification 
in the case of the latter, that he supposes Zoan and Hanes to be mentioned 
as the royal seats of Sevechus and Tirhakah, to both of whom the applica- 
tion may have been addressed. 

5. All are ashamed of a people who cannot profit them [a people) not for 
hell) and not for profit^ lut jor shame, and also for disgrace, Lowth inserts 
DK after on the authoiity of four manuscripts. But the is itself here 
equivalent to an adversative paiHcle in Enghsh, although it really relams 
its usual moaning, for, Iccause. The Hebrew construction is, they ai^e not 
a profit or a help, for (on the contrary) they are a disgrace and a reproach. 

Gesenius regards as an incorrect orthography for ; but Maurer 

and Knobel read it and assume a root sjmonymous with 

The in the first clause has its very frequent meaning of concerning, on 
account of, 

6. The harden of the heasis of the south, in a land of sufi'ering and dis- 
tress, whence [are) the adder and the fiery flying serpent ; they are carrying 
(or ahout to carry) on the shoulder oj young asses their wealth, and on the 
hump of camels their treasures^ to a peopde (or for the sale of a people) loho 
cannot profit. The Prophet sees the ambassadors of Israel cairying costly 
presents through the waste howling wilderness, for the purpose of securing 
the Egyptian alliance. Gill applies the description to the emigration of 
the Jews into Egypt in the days of Jeremiah. This may he alluded to, 
but cannot be the exclusive subject of the passage. The Septuagint tran- 
slates by ^a6ig, and converts the first clause into a title or inscrip- 
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tion, Sclimidins and J. H. Micliaelis regard this as the l^eginnmg of a 
special prophecy, or subdivision of the greater prophecy, agamst the south- 
^ern Jews who wore nearest to Egypt. Henderson also thinks it ^ncoutro^ 
vertihle, that tins is the title or inscription of the record which the Prophet 
is afterwards commanded to made. The latest G-crman writers, as might 
have been expected, reject the clause as spuiious, Hendewerk and Ewald 
expunging it wholly from the text, while the others include it in brackets 
as of doubtful authenticity. Those critical conclusions all involve the sup- 
position, that some ancient coppst or reader of the Prophet, imagining a new 
subdivision to begin here, introduced this title, as the same or another hand 
had done m chaps, xiii. 1, xv. 1, xvii. 1, xk, 1, xxi. 1, 11, 13, xxii. 1, 
xxiii. 1. The number of these alleged interpolations, far from adding to the 
probability of the assumption, makes it more improbable in every instance 
whore it is rcsoiled to. In this case there is nothing to suggest the idea of 
a change of subject or a new division, if the title bo omitted. How then 
can the intei’polation be accounted for If it be said that wo are not bound 
to account for the absurdity of ancient iuteipolators, tbe answer is that we 
are just as little bound to believe in their existence. The truth appears to 
be that the inierpietation of this clause as an insciiption is entirely 
imaginary. Even in the other cases cited 'we have soon that the assumption 
of a formal title may bo pushed too far But here it is v holly out of place. 
It is surely an unreasonable supposition, that the Prophet could not put the 
word at the begiiming of a sentence without converting it into a title. 
The most natural construction of the first clause is to take it as an exclama- 
tion (0 the Imdoi of the heaUa^ icliat a burden to the beasts^), or as an abso- 
lute nominative {as to the hiu den of the beasts). The beasts meant are not the 
lions and the vipers of the next clause (Hitzig), but the asses and the 
camels of the one following, called hearts of the south because travelling in 
that dmection. The laiid meant is not Eg^'pt (Yitimiga), though described 
by Ammianus Marcellinus as peculiarly abounding in venomous reptiles 
(serpeutes alit innumeras, ultra omuem perniciem siovicntes, basiliscos et 
amphisbsenas et scytalas et acontias et dipsadas ct\iperas aliasque com- 
plures), nor the land of Israel as the nurse of hon-hke men or heroes (J. D. 
Michaelis), but the inteijacent desert described by Moses in simihar terms 
(Deut. i. 19, viii. 15). The preposition meaning strictly m, might in 

this connection denote either through or but the former seems to be 
required by the context. It foliow’-s of course that p^? cannot 

mean a land of oppression, in allusion either to the bondage of the Hebrews 
or to that of the natives (Yitringa), nor a land compressed and narrow in 
shape (Clericus), but must denotea land of suffering, danger, and privation, 
such as the great Arabian desert is to travellers. Those w^ho make to 
mean Egypt explain OHDas referring rather to the people than the country; 
but if the land referred to is the desert, it must be explained, with the 
latest German writers, as either a poetical licence or a grammatical anomaly. 
The general meaning of the phrase, as all agree, is whence. It is also 
agreed that two designations of the lion are here used; hut how they 
mutually differ is disputed. Calvin has leo et leo major; Cocceius, leo 
animosus et annosus. Luther makes the distinction one of sex (lions and 
lionesses), which is now regarded as the true distinction, though the fii'st of 
the two Hebrew w^ords, since Bochart, has been commonly explained to mean 
the lioness. So Clericus, lecena et leo violentus, and all the recent wuiters 
except Hitzig, who makes both the words generic {Lett und Lowe). 
may be translated adder, viper, asp, or by any other term denoting a venom- 
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ous ^ind deadly serpent. For the mcraiing of 5r)T^^ see the note on 
chap. XIV. 29. The lions and vipers of this verse are not symbolical descrip- 
tions of the Egyptians (Jnniiis), hut a poetical description of the desert. 
Clericus makes even (Behemoth), an emblem of Egypt, and tran- 

slates the clause (as an inscription), oratio pronunciata de meridiano 
hvppopotamn! or which Lowth translates too vaguely 

cattle, denotes more specifically young asses, or it may be used as a poetical 
designation of asses in general. That signifies the hump or bunch of 
the camel, as explained in the Ynlgato (super gibbum cameli), the Peshito, 
and the Targum, is clear from the context, but not from etymology, as to 
which interpreters are much divided. The old Jews traced the word to 
honey (because sometimes applied for medicinal purposes), while Henderson 
explains it by an Arabic analog}" as meaning the natural frnnituie of the 
animal. The py before 131^ does not seem to be a mere 0(]'aivalent to 
but rather, as in ver. 5, to mean on accomit of, for the sale of. 

7. And Egypt (or the Egyptians) in vain and to no 2 :>u) pose shall they help. 
Therefoie log concerning this, their stiength is to sit still. This, which is 
the common English Version of the last clause, is substantially the same 
with Calvin’s. Later -wiiters have rejected it, however, on the ground, that 

according to etjunology and usage, does not mean stiength but indo- 
lence. On this supposition, the Vulgate version would be more correct 
(superbia tantum est, qiuescc), being then explained as the imperative 
of to cease, to rest. This construction is exactly in accordance with 
the Masoretic accents, which connect On with and disjoin it from 
But the last word, as now pointed, must be either a noun or an infinitive. 
Since nnp occurs else'where as a name of Eg}"pt, most of the modern waiters 
take in the sense of naming, which is fully justified by usage, and 
understand the clause as contrasting the pretensions of Egypt with its 
actual performances ; the two antagonist ideas being those of arrogance, or 
insolence and quiescence, or inaction. Thus Gresenius translates it Gioss- 
maul das still siUt, and Barnes, the blusteici that sitteth still. Besides the 
obsemity of the descriptive epithets, the construction is peiqilexed by the 
use, first of the feminine singular (iP^t), and then of the masculme plural 
{^^), both in reference to one subject. The common solution is that the 
former has respect to the country, and the latter to the people. The general 
meaning of the clause may he considered as dotermmed by the one before it. 

and p''T are nouns used adverbially. Ewald introduces in the last 
clause a paronomasia which is not in the original {Tiotzige das ist Frostige). 

8. And now go, write it with them on a tablet and inscribe it in a booh, and 
let it be for a future day, for ever, to eternity. This, like the similar pre- 
caution in chap. viii. 1, was intended to verify the fact of the prediction 
after the event. 0)1^^ seems to include the ideas of before them and among 
them. Knobel infers from this command, that the Prophet’s house must 
have been upon the street or square, in wEich the prediction was oi'ally 
delivered. Most interpreteis suppose two distinct inscriptions to be here 
required, one on a solid tablet for public exhibition, and the other on parch- 
ment or the like for preservation. But G-esenius more naturally under- 
stands the words and as equivalents, which is the less improbable, 
because if a distinction were intended, PP^ would no doubt have been con- 
nected, not with *^£>0 but with Some of the ancient versions exchange 

for (a testimony for ever), which is adopted by several mterpreters on 
the authority of Deut. xxxi. 19, 21, 26, where the same combination occurs. 
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Ewald adds that the idea of testimony is essential, and Knobel that the con- 
cnrrenee of ^3^ *^3^ would be cacophouus. 

9. For a people of rebellion (a rebellious people) is itj lying (or denying) 
children^ children {who) are not willing to learn the law of Jehovah. ,By 
denying children Kimchi understands such as deny then father, Gill, such 
as falsely pretend to be his children. Hitzig gives the phrase a more 
specific meaning, as denoting that they would deny the fact ol the prediction 
without some such attestation as the one required in the preceding verse. 
The English Version makes this verse state the substance of the inscription, 
that this is a rebellious people, &c. 

10. Who say to the ^cers, Ye shall not see, and to the viewers, ye shall 
not view for us right things; speak unto us smooth things, view deceits. 
There is great difficulty in translating this verse literally, as the two Hebrew 
verbs, meaning to see, have no equivalents in English, which of them- 
selves suggest the idea of prophetic revelation. The common version {see 
not, pi'^ophesy not), although it conveys the tiue sense substantially, leaves 
out of view the near relation of the two verbs to each other in the ori- 
ginal. In the translation above given, liew is introduced merely as a 
synonyme of see, both being here used to express supernatural or prophetic 
vision. With this use of the veibal noun {seer) we are all familiar through 
the English Bible. Clericus translates both verbs in the ^ present (non 
videtis), which would make the verse a simple demal of the inspiration oi 
the prophets, or of the truth of their communications. Most interpreters 
prefer the imperative form, which is certainly implied ; but the safest 
because the most exact construction is Luther’s, which adheres to the strict 
sense of the future {ije shall not see). This is of course not given as the 
actual language of the people, but as the tendency and spirit of their 
acts. It IS an mgenious but extravagant idea of Cocceius, that the first 
clause of this verse condemns the prohibition of the Scriptures by anti- 
christian teachers, who say to those seeing ye shall not see, &c. Even if the 
first clause could be naturally thus explained, the same sense could not pos- 
sibly be put upon the others. Smooth things or words is a common figura- 
tive term for flatteries. Luther’s expressive version is preach soft to us. 

11. Depart from the way, swerve fom the path, cause to cease from before 
ns the Holy One of Israel. The request is not (as Gill suggests) that they 
would get out of the people’s way, so as no longer to prevent their going 
on in sin, but that they would get out of their owm way, i. e. wander from 
it or forsake it. This way is explained by Gesenius to be the way of piety 
and virtue, but by Hitzig more correctly as the way which they had hitherto 
pursued in the discharge of their prophetic functions. Cause to cease from 
before us, i. e. remove from our sight. It was a common opinion with the 
older writers, that this clause alludes to Isaiah’s frequent repetition of the 
name Holy One of Israel, and contains a request that they might hear it 
no more. But the modern interpreters appear to be agreed that the allu- 
sion is not to the name but the person. Cocceius understands the clause 
as relating to the antichristian exclusion of Christ from the church as its 
sanctifier. The form of the preposition is peculiar to this place. 

12. Therefore thus saith the Holy One of Israel, Because of your rejecting 
(or despising) this word, and (because) ye have trusted in oppression and 
perverseness, and have relied thereon. On the hypothesis already stated, 
that the people had expressed a particular dislike to the title Holy Owe of 
Israel, Piscator supposes that the Prophet here intentionally uses it, as if 
in defiance of their impious belief. Gill even thinks that this word may 
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mean this name. But all this seems to limit the meaning of the terms too 
much. The wo)d here mentioned is no doubt the law of ver. 9, both being 
common epithets of revelation generally, and of particular divine communi- 
cations. (See the note on chap. ii. 3). J. D. Michaelis ingeniously con- 
verts the last clause mto a description of Egypt, as itself oppressed and 
therefore unfit to be the protector of Israel. But in order to extract this 
meaning from the words, he is forced into an arbitrary change of the point- 
ing. Houbigant and Lowth, instead of read thus making it synony- 
mous with The latter word seems to denote perverseness or moral 

obliquity in general. It is rendered in a strong idiomatic foim by Hitzig 
(Yerschmitztheit) and Ewaid (Querwege). 

13) Therefore shall this iniquity he to you like a heath falUmj (or ready 
to fall) swelling out in a high wall, whose breaking may come suddenly, at 
{any) instant, J. D. Michaelis, by another arbitrary change of text, reads 
this help instead of this iniquity. The image is that of a wall which is rent 
or cracked, and, as Gill says, bellies out and bulges. The vcrsc is explained 
with great unanimity by the interpreters until we come to Hitzig, who puts 
an entirely new face upon the simile. He objects with some truth to the 
old interpretation that it assumes without authority a future meaning of 
the participle and that it makes the breach or chasm swell and fall, 
instead of the wall itself. He then infers, from the use of in 2 Sam. 
V. 20, and of m Isaiah Ixiv. 1, that the former hero denotes a tor- 
rent falling upon {i, e. attacking, as in Josh. xi. 7), and sicell- 

Ing against a high wall. The weakest point in this ingenious combination 
is the necessity of construing with from which it is separated by 
To remove this difficulty, Hendewerk, adoptmg the same general 
construction, takes the whole phrase in the sense of waterfall. The 

later German writers, Ewaid, Umbreit, and Knobel, have returned to the 
old interpretation, Ewaid, however, to remove the first of Hitzig’ s obj'ec- 

tions, applies not to the falling of the wall, but to the sinking or ex- 
tension downwards of the breach itself {ein shikender Fuss) ; while Knobel 
gains the same end by explaining to be not the aperture or chasm, but 
the portion of the wall affected by it. This last explanation had been pre- 
viously and independently proposed by Henderson, who says that the word 
here means properly the piece forming one side of the breach or lent. But 
this is really a mere concession that the strict and usual sense is inappro- 
piiate. With respect to the mam point, that the figures were intended to 
express the idea of sudden destruction, there is and can be no diversity of 
ju^ment. In favour of the old interpretation, as compared with Hitzig’s, 
it may be suggested, that the former conveys the idea of a gradual yet 
sudden catastrophe, which is admirably suited to the context. It is also 
true, as Umbreit well observes, that the idea of a downfall springing from 
internal causes is more appropriate in this connection, than that of mere 
external violence, however overwhelming. 

14. And it (the wall) is broken like the breaking of a p^ottels vessel (any 
utensil of earthenwhere), broken unsparingly (or without mercy), so that there 
is not found in its fracture (or among its fragments) a sherd to take up fire 
from a hearth, and to shim (or dip up) uater fiom a pool. The first words 
strictly mean, he heaks it, not the enemy, as Knobel supposes, which would 
imply* an allusion to the breach made in a siege, hut he indefinitely, i. e, 
some one (Cocceius : aliquis franget), which may be resolved into a passive 
form as in the Yulgate (comminuetur). It is wholly gratuitous to read 
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Tlie phrase llin^ exhiLits a construction wholly foreign 

from oar idiom, and therefore not susceptible of literal translation. The 
nearest approach to it is, Ireahing he sjxtrelh not (or will not spare). Sherd 
is an old English word, now seldom used, moaning a broken piece of pot- 
tery or earthenware, and found more freq[uently m the compound form of 
potsherd. A potter’s vessel, literally, vessel of the potteis. npH, except in 
a single instance, is always applied to the taking up of fire. is strictly 

to remove the surface of a liquid, but may here have greater latitude of 
meaning. For nnn the English version has pit, Lowth cistern, and most 
other writers well ; but in Ezek. xlvii. 11 it denotes a marsh or pool, 
Ewald supposes a particular allusion to the breaking of a poor man’s 
earthen pitcher, an idea which had been suggested long before by Gill ; 
as j>oo) 2>eo])le cne uont to do, to take fuefom the health, and ivatei out of a 
well in a piece of hoken pitchei, 

16. Fo) thus saith the Lord Jehovah, the Holy One of Isiael, in returning 
(or conversion) and lest shall ye he saved, in remaining quiet and in confi- 
dence shall he your strength ; and ye ivouJd not (or iveie not loilling). This 
overwhelming judgment wmild be strictly just because they had been 
fully admonished of the w^ay of safety. Hero again Gill supposes a pecuhar 
significance in the repetition of the Holy One of Israel. The rabbinical 
explanation of as a derivative fiom is gratuitous and certainly not 
justified by Num. x. 86. Grotius understands by returning retrocession 
from the unlawful measures and negotiations. The Targum gives it the 
more general sense of returning to the law, which agrees in substance with 
the common explanation of the term as meaning a return to God by repent- 
ance and conversion. (For tbe spiritual usage of tbe verb, sec the note on 
chap. i. 27.) This sense Gesenius mentions as admissible although he 
prefers to assume a hendiadjs, hy returning to reqmse, wFich is needless and 
unnatural. Hitzig’s idea that the word denotes returning to one’s self may 
be considered as included in the other. 

16. And ye said, No, for we will flee upon horses ; iheiefore shallyeflee ; 
and upon the swift will ue ride ; therefore shall you) pursue) s he swift. Calvin 
points out a double sense of m this verse, and the modern interpreters 
express it m their versions, the most successful being that of Ewald, 
who employs the kindred forms fliegen and flieJwi. This can be per- 
fectly copied in English by the use of fly and flee; but it may be doubted 
whether this is not a mere refinement, as the Hebrew verb in every other 
case means to flee, and the hope here ascribed to the people is not simply 

that of going swiftly, but of escaping from the dangers threatened. In ^7 

and the primary sense of lightness is very often merged into that of 
rapid motion. Knobcl discovers an additional paronomasia m which 
he makes perceptible in German by employing the three words, fliegen, 
fliehen, flucktigen. Many of the older writers use a com^iiarative expression 
in the last clause after the example of the Yulgate {velociores). Grotius 
the specific sense of e.rsidabitis. 

17. One thousand from before the rebuke (or menace) of one, from before 
the rebuke of five shall ye flee, until ye are left like a mast (or pole) on 
the top of the mountain, and like the signal on the hill. From the use of 
the definite article in the last clause, Junius and Tremeliius needlessly 
infer that the meaning is this mountain, this hill, meaning Zion. The 
pleonastic fonn one thousand is not urged by any of the German writers as 
a proof of later date. To supply a particle of comparison {as one) is of 
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course entirely unnecessary To complete the parallelism, and to conform 
the expression to Lev. xxvi. 8, Dent. xxxh. 31, Lowth supposses (a 
myriad) to have dropped out of the text, and finds a trace of tins original 
reading in the Sei^tuagint version crcA?s.o/ Instead of a definite expres- 
sion, Clcncus and others supply omne<^. The former emendation, although 
not adopted, is favoured by Gesemus ; but the later vTiters reject both, 
not only as unnecessary, but because, as Hitzig v^ell observes, such a 
change would disturb the connection with what fallows, the sense being 
plainly this, that they should flee until they were left, &c. Did is taken as 
the name of a tree by Augusti (Tannenbaum) and Bosenmiiller (pinus), by 
Gesemus and Ewald as a signal or a signal-j)olo. In the only two cases 
where it occurs elsewhere, it has the specific meaning of a mast. The 
allusion may be simply to the similar appeal anec of a lofty and solitary tree, 
or the common idea may be that of a Jiag-stajf, which might be found in 
either situation. The word beacon, here employed by Gataker and Barnes, 
is consistent neither with the Hebiew nor the English usage. The idea of 
the last clause, as expressed by Hitztg, is that no two of them should 
remam together. (Compare 1 Sam. xi. 11.) 

18. And thoejoie icill Jehovah wait to have mercy upon you, and 
iheiejoje will he rise up (or he exalted) to pity you, foi a Qod of judgment 
IS Jehovah ; blessed are all that wait for him. The apparent incongruity 
of this promise with the threatening which immediately precedes, has led to 
various constructions of the first clause. The most violent and least satis- 
factory is that which takes in the rare and doubtful sense of hut or 
neveidieless. This is adopted among recent writers by Gesenius, BarnoSj 
Henderson. Another solution, given by Yitnnga, leaves p^ to be under- 
stood as usual, but converts the seeming promise into a threatening, by 
explaining mil delay (to be gracious), and ivlll remain afai off 
(Jarchi .* pp*^p’). But this is certainly not the obvious and natural meaning 
of the Prophet's words, non elsewhere means to wait with earnest expecta- 
tion and desire, and the Kal is so used in the last clause of this very verse. 
This objection also lies against Maurer’s explanation of the clause as 
referring to delay of punishment. Hitzig supposes the connection to be this : 
therefore (because the issue of your present course must be so fatal) he will 
wait or allow you time for repentance. Knobel applies the whole to God’s 
intended dealings with them after the threatened judgments should have 
been endured. On the whole, the simplest and most probable conclusion 

seems to be that p7 has its usual moaning, but refers, as in many other 
cases, to a remoter antecedent than the words immediately before it. As if 
the Prophet paused at this point and reviemng his denunciations said, 
Since this is so, since you must perish if now dealt with strictly, God will 
allow you space for repentance, he will wait to he gracious, he will exalt 
himself by shewing mercy. J. H, Michaehs, with much the same effect, 
refers p^ to the condition mentioned in ver. 15. Therefore (if you will be 
quiet and believe) Jehovah will wait, &c. Another difiiculty of the same 
kind has arisen from the next clause, where the justice of God seems to be 
given as a reason for shewing mercy. Gill removes the difficulty by trans- 
lating P although ; Hendeison by taking in the sense of rectitude, 

including as a prominent idea faithfulness or truth in the fulfilment of his 
promises. Another expedient suggested by Gill is to give the sense 
of disci etion. That the clause does not relate to righteousness or justice in 
the strict sense, appears plain from the added benediction upon those who 
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trust Jehovali. One i^oint is universally admitted, namely, that somewhere 
in this verse is the transition from the tone of threatening to that of promise. 
The question where it shall be fixed, though interesting, does not afiect the 
general connection or the import of the passage as a whole. E wald strangely 
adopts, as absolutely necessary, Houbigant’s emendation of the text, by 
reading for and explains the former to mean, does not suffer him- 
self to be moved (riihrt sich nicht), an explanation scarcely less arbitrary 
than the criticism on which it is founded. 

19. For the 'people in Zion shall dwell in Jerusalem; thou shall iveep 
no more ; he irill be veiy rjiacious unto thee at the voice of thij cry; as 
he heuis it he will answer thee. The position of the first verb in this 
English sentence leaves it doubtful whether it is to be construed with what 
follows or what goes before. Precisely the same ambiguity exists in the 
original, which may cither mean that the people who are now in Zion shall 
dwell in Jerusalem, or that the people shall dwell m Zion, in Jerusalem. 
This last is the most natural construction, and the one indicated by the 
accents. It is adopted m the English Yersion, but with a needless variation 
of the particle, in Zion at Jenisalem. According to Henderson, the 3 
expresses more strongly the relation of the Jews to Zion as their native home. 
But this assertion is hardly borne out by the places which he cites (chap. xxi. 
18, 1 Kings XVI. 24, 2 Kings v. 23). In the translation above given the 
Hebrew order is restored. According to these constructions, dwell must be 
taken in the strong sense of remaining or continuing to dwell (Hendewerk), 
in allusion to the deportation of the rest of Judah (Grotius), or of the ten 
tribes (Clericus). But a very different construction of the first clause is 
proposed by Dbderlein, and approved by Gesenius and Ewald. These 
interpreters regard the whole clause as a vocative, or in other words as a 
description of the object of address. Fo) 0 people in Zion, dwelling in 
Jenisalem, thou shall weep no more. To obtain this sense, we must either 
read as a participle, or supply the relative before it, and suppose a 
sudden change of person, as in chap, xxviii. 16, and xxix. 14. This necessity, 
together with the collocation of the renders the vocative construction less 
natural and probable than that which makes the first clause a distinct pro- 
position or promise. Besides, it is not easy to account for so extended a 
description of the people, as a mere introduction to the wmrds that follow. 
These words are made emphatic by the combination of the infinitive and 
finite verb. Be Yvette, according to his wont, regards it as an idiomatic 
pleonasm. Grotius translates the first phrase, non diu fiebis ; the English 
Yersion, thou shall weep no more. (For the usage of this combination to 
express continued action, see the note on chap. vi. 9.) Ewald adheres more 
closely to the form of the original by simple repetition of the verb (weinen 
weinen sollst du nicht, begnadigen begnadigen wird er dich). Cocceius 
retains the strict sense of the preterite as an appeal to their experience 
(cum audivit respondit tibi). This yields a good sense, but the other 
agrees better with the context. The particle of comparison has its usual 
sense before the infinitive, and is best represented by the English 
Lowth, on the authority of the Septuagint, inserts and changes to 

reading the whole clause thus ; when a holy people shall dwell in Zion, 
when in Jerusalem thou shall imxdore him with weeping. Eor the form 
see Gen. xliii. 29. 

20. And the Lord will give you bread of affliction and water of oppression, 
and no more shall thy teachers Jude themselves, and thine eyes shall see thy 
teachers. The first clause is conditionally construed by Calvin (ubi dederit), 
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Vitringa (siquidem), and Ewald (gibt encli). Clericus refers it to the past 
(dedit). But both usage and the context require that 1 should be regarded 
as conyersive, and the condition, though implied, is not expressed. The 
Vulgate renders "IV and as adjeetives (panem arctum, aquam brevem). 
Be Dieu supposes them to be in apposition with the noun preceding, afflic- 
tion (as) bread, and oppression (as) water. This is favoured by the absolute 
form of ; but the same words are construed in the same way, 1 Kings 
xxii. 27, where the reference can only be to literal meat and drink. For 
other examples of the absolute instead of the construct, see the Hebrew 
granimara. Gesenius supplies in before affliction and oppression, implying 
that even in the midst of their distress God would feed them. Jarchi 
regards this as a description of the temperate diet of the righteous, and 
Junius likewise renders it modice cibaheris. The true connection seems to 
be, that God would afflict them outwardly, but would not deprive them of 
their spiritual privileges ; or, as Coeceius says, there should be a famine of 
bread, but not of the wmrd of the Lord (Amos viii. 11). From the use of 
^^5 in the sense of loing and coiner^ the reflexive verb has been variously 
explained as meaning to fly away (Montanus), and to be removed into a 
comer (English Version), or shut up in one (Junius). It is now commonly 
agreed, however, that the primary sense is that of covering, and that the 
Niphal means to hide one’s self. The Vulgate renders as a singular 
(doctorem tuum), m which it is followed by Ewald, who explains the Hebrew 
word as a singular form pecuhar to the roots with final n. (See the note 
on chap. v. 12.) Thus understood, the word must of course be applied to 
God himself, as the great teacher of his people. Kimchi’s explanation of 
the word as meaning the early rain (which sense it has in Joel ii. 23, and 
perhaps in Ps. Ixxxiv. 7) has been retained only by Calvin and Lowth. 
The great majority of writers adhere, not only to the sense of teacher^ but 
to the plural import of the form, and understand the word as a designation 
or description of the prophets, with particular reference, as some suppose, 
to their reappearance after a period of severe persecution or oppression. 
(See Ezek. xxxiii. 22.) 

21. And thine ears shall hear a word from behind thee^ saying^ This is 
the way^ loalk ye in it, when ye turn to the right and when ye turn to the 
left. The Septuagmt makes this the voice of seducers {rm rrXavTiedncav) ; 
but it is evidently that of a faithful guide and monitor ; according to the 
Babbins, the Bath Kol or mysterious echo which conducts and warns the 
righteous. Word is an idiomatic expression used where we should say 
one speaking. The direction of the voice from behind is commonly ex- 
plained by saying, that the image is borrowed from the practice of shepherds 
going behind their flocks, or nurses behind children, to observe their 
motions. A much more natural solution is the one proposed by Henderson, 
to wit, that their guides were to be before them, but that when they declined 
from the right way their backs would be turned to them, consequently the 
warning voice would be heard behind them. The meaning of the call is, 
this is the way which you have left, come back to it. Lowth follows the 
Septuagint, Targum, and Peshito, in making a negative {turn not aside) ^ 
wholly without necessity or warrant. Interpreters are commonly agreed 
that the particle is eitl\er conditional {if ye turn) or temporal {when ye turn) ; 
but the simplest construction seems to be that proposed by Hendewerk {for 
. ye turn or will turn to the right and to the left). As if he had said, this 
warning wiU be necessary, for you will certainly depart at times from the 
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path of safety. This idea may, however, he coBsidered as included or im- 
Xjlied in the usual translation when. Calvin is singular in applying this 
clause, not to deviations from the right path, but to the emergencies of life 
in general . wherever you go, whichever vray jou turn, you shall hear this 
warning and directing voice. The verbs in the last clause are derived 
from nouns meaning the right and left hand. The peculiar form of the 
original is closely and even haibarously copied by Montanus (cum dextra- 
veritis et cum sinistraveritis). may be either an inaccurate ortho- 
graphy for or derived from a synonymous root 

22. And he shall defile {i. e. treat as unclean) the covering of thy idols 

of silver and the case cf thy image of gold, thou shall scatter them (or ahhor 
ihenij as an ahominahle thing Away t shall thou say to it. The remark- 
ahle alteiation of the singular and plural, both in the nouns and verbs of 
this sentence, is retained in the translation. The sense of is de- 

termined by the analogy of 2 Kings xxiii, 8, 10, 13. The gold and silver, 
both in Hebrew and English, may (^^ualify either the image or the covering. 
The latter is more probable, because tbe covering would scarcely have been 
mentioned, if it had not been commonly of greater value than the body of 
the idol. and nSDD strictly denote graven and molten images lespec- 

tively, but are constantly employed as poetical equivalents. The specific 
meaning given to by tbe older writers, and by some of them dwelt upon 
with needless and disgustmg particularity, is rejected by Ewald, who makes 
it synonymous \vith in Job vL 7, meaning loathsomeness or anything 
loathsome- He also connects Dfiin with the noun ^^7*1 Num. xi. 20, and 
renders it alhou The common meaning scattei is appropriate, however, 
and IS here recommended by its application to the dust or fragments of the 
golden calf in Exod. xxxii. 20. 

23. And he eliall give the rain of thy seed {i. e. the rain necessary to its 
growth), with which thou shaJt sow the ground, and bread, the frodace of 
the ground, and it shall be fat and rich ; thy cattle shall feed that day in an 
enlarged pasture. Rosenmulier calls this a description of the golden age, 
and cites a parallel from Virgil. He even mentions, as a trait in the de- 
scription, fniges nullo cultu enatw, wfrereas the very next words imply 
laborious cultivation, J. D. Michaelis supposes the lesumption of tillage 
in the last years of Hezckiah to be here predicted. Henderson explains it 
as a promise of increased fertility after the return from exile. All these 
applications appear too exclusive. The text contains a promise of mcreased 
prosperity after a season of privation, and was often verified. That *^5, 
which usually has the sense of lamb, is ever used in that oi pasture, is 
denied by Hengstenherg (on Ps. xxxvii. 20, and Ixv. 14). But tbe latter 
meaning seems to be absolutely necessary here, and is accordingly assumed 
by all interpreters. The passive participle seems to imply, not only 
that the pastures should be wide, but they had once been narrow. 

24. And the oxen and the asses working the ground shall eat salted pro- 
vender which has been winnotoed (literally, which one winnows) with the sieve 
and fan. The meamng evidently is that the domesticated animals shall 
fare as w'ell as men in other times. The word ear, used in the English 

Version, is an obsolete derivative of the Latin aro to plough. 
properly mesons fermented mixture. The first word is commonly supposed 
to denote here a mixture of different kinds of grain, and the other a season- 
ing of salt or acid herbs, peculiarly grateful to the stomachs of cattle. 
Lowth translates the whole phrase well-fermented masUn, which is retained 
by Barnes, while Henderson has salted provender. J. D. Michaelis sup- 
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poses the grain to be here described as twice winnowed ; but the imple- 
ments mentioned were probably employed in one and the same process. 
Angusti : thfown to them (vorgeworfen) with the shovel and the fan. 

25. And there shall on every high mountain, and on every elevated 
hill, channels, streams of waters, %n the day of great slaughtei, in the falling 
of towel s (or when towers fall). J. 1). Michaehs connects this with what 
goes before, and understands it as a description of the height to which 
agriculture would be carried, by means of artificial irrigation, after the over- 
throw of the Assyiians. Grotius regards it as a promise of abundant rains. 
Clencus calls this a gratuitous conjectoe, but immediately proceeds to con- 
nect the verse with the figures of ver. 33, and to explain it as referring to 
the water- courses which it would be necessary to open, in order to purify 
the ground from the effects of such a slaughter. To this, much more justly 
than to Grotius’s interpretation, we may apply the words of Clericus him- 
self in another place, prcestat tacere quam hanolari. He also arbitrarily 

gives the sense of from. The simple meaning seems to be that water 
shall flow where it never flowed before, a common figure in the Prophets 
for a great change, and especially a change for the better. The same sense 
is no doubt to be attached to the previous descriptions of abundance and 

fertility. In allusion to the etymology of Lowth poetically renders 
it disqoaiting rdls. For D'^i:sD Clericus reads and understands it 

as descriptive of the Assyrians, qui magnifies se ejferehant. J. D. Michaehs 
makes the same application, and translates the word Gfrossprecher. A similar 
reading is implied m the versions of Aquila and Symmachus 
vovc). Lowth has the mighty in imitation of the Targum Calvin 

applies in its usual sense, to Babylon. Hitzig infers from the use 

of the word that the towers meant are living towers, i. e. the Assyrian 
chiefs. Knobel applies' to the slaughter of the Jews themselves, and 
understands by towers their fortifications, of which there would be no further 
need in the happy period here foretold. The words are referred by some 
of the Jewish writers to the days of the Messiah^; by Yitringa, with a three- 
fold application, to the times of the Maccabees, of Constantine, and of the 
seventh Apocalyptic period ; by Gill, to the slaughter of the antiehristian 
kings described in Bev. xix 17-21. The diversity and arbitrary nature of 
these explanations shew that there are no suf&cient data in the text itself 
for anv such specific and exclusive application. All that can certainly be 
gathered from the woids is, that a period of war and carnage should be fol- 
lowed by one of abundance and prosperity. 

26. And the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall he sevenfold, as the light of seven days, in the day of Jehovah's 
binding up the breach of his people, and the stroke of his wound he will heal. 
Instead of the usual words for sun and moon, we have here two poetical 
expressions, one denoting heat and the other lohite. Lowth renders one 
simply moon, but the oQaer meridian sun. August! has pale moon and 
burning sun. (Ewald, das bleiche Mondlicht und das GutUcld.) Lowth 
pronounces the words as the light of seven days to he “a manifest gloss, 
taken in from the margin ; it is not in most of the copies of the LXX. ; it 
interrupts the rhythmical construction, and obscures the sense by a false or 
at least an unnecessary interpretation.’’ This sentence is remarkable as 
furnishing the model, upon which the textual criticism of the modern 
Germans, with respect to glosses, seems to have been moulded. We havo 
here the usual supposition of a transfer from the margin, the usual appeal 
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to some defective ancient version, the usual complaint of interrupted rhythm, 
and the usual alternative of needless or erroneous explanation. The liber- 
ties wliich Lowth took -with the text, in pursuance of a false but favomite 
hypothesis, have led, by a legitimate but unforeseen apphcaiion of his prin- 
ciples, to results from which he would himself have undoubtedly recoilel. 
As to the history of this particular criticism, it is approved by Gesenius 
and Hitzig, but rejected by Ewald, and Umbreit, who observes that the 
addition of these words was necessary to explain the previous words as not 
describing seven suns, but the light of one sun upon seven days. Maimo- 
nides supposes an allusion to the seven days of the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple. The Targum, still more strangely, multiplies the seven twice into 
itself and reads, thee hunched and foity -thee days, a conceit no doubt 
founded upon some cabahstic superstition. Grotius explains the figures of 
this verse as denoting joy, and quotes as a classical parallel, ipse milii visits 
pulchrior iie dies, to which Yitringa adds, yratwr it dtes et soles melms 
mtent. It is plain, ho\vevei, that the Prophet’s language is designed, not 
merely to express great joy, but to describe a change m the face of nature, 
as an emblem of some great revolution in the state of society (Compare 
chap. xiii. 10, 18). It is therefore another item added to the catalogue of 
previous similes or comparisons, all denoting the same thing, yet shewing 
liy their very diversity that they denote it only m a tropical or figurative 
manner. Hendewerk ironically censures Hengstenberg for not including 
the improved feed of oxen and asses among the attributes of the Messiah’s 
reign. But the real inconsistency is on the part of those who understand 
ver. 24 in its strictest sense, and yet explain the verse before us as a mere 
poetical description or imaginative anticipation. The remark of J. D. 
Micbaelis upon this point may be quoted as characteristic of his mind and 
manner. This is not to be literally taken, for it would be very incon- 
vement to us, if it were as bright by night as it is now by day when the sun 
shines ; and if the sun should shine seven times brighter than now, we must be 
blinded,” According to Gesemus, the wounds referred to in the last clause 
are the wounds inflicted by false teachers ; but there seems to be no reason 
for restricting the import o*f the terms as descriptive of suffering in general. 

27. Behold, the name of Jehovah cometh fioiu afar, hmning his anger, and 
heavy the ascent (of smoke): his lips are full of math, and his tongue as a 
devouring fie, Koppe be^ns a new division here without necessity. By 
the name of Jehovah we are not simply to understand Jehovah himself, hut 
Jehovah as revealed in word or act, and therefore glorious. (Grotius : 
Deus omni laude dignissimus.) According to Baymund Martini, the ex- 
pression was applied by the old Jews to the Messiah. Gill thinks it may 
denote the angel who destroyed Sennaehenb’s army. J. D hlichaelis takes 
the name in its strict sense, and translates the verb eischalUt (the name of 
Jehovah sounds or echoes from afar). plHpD is by some referred to time, 
but the proper local sense is more appropriate. Clericus alone translates 
his face (ardens facies ejus). The English Version makes agree 
with and supplies a preposition before *125^ {hwning ivith his anger.) 
Others supply the preposition before (with his burning anger). Others 
make the clause an independent proposition {burning is his anger), Ewald 
adopts a construction similar to that of the ablative absolute m Latin {his 
anger burning), Augusti supposes the next words to mean, he makes the 
burden heavy, which implies a change of text, at least as to the pointing. 
Most of the late interpreters explain as synonymous with 

meaning strictly the ascent of smoke or flame, and by metonymy the smoke 
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or flame itself. (Compare the notes on chap. ix. 18, 19.) Bamos : the 
flame is heavy. Henderson : dense is the smoke. Hendewerk has Rauch- 
Saule (column of smoke), XJmbreit aufstiegender Brand (ascending fire or 
conflagration). Ewald and Knobel have reverted to the primary meaning, 
ascent or elevation. The former has gewaltiger Ethebung; the latter, heavy 
ii. e. slow) is the rising of Jehovah in the distance. (Ecolampadius under- 
stands by lips and tongue the sentence pronounced by the Messiah on his 
enemies ; but the words are to be strictly understood as traits in the pro- 
phetic picture of this terrible epiphany. 

28. And Jus heath (or spirit)^ like an ove) flowing stream^ shall divide as 

far as the neck, to sift the nations in the sieve of falsehood, and a misleading 
biidle on the jaws of the people. There are here three metaphors employed 
to express the same general idea, those of a flood, a sieve, and a bridle. 
Umbreit is singular in putting a favourable meaning on the last two, as 
implying that the nations should be purged, not destroyed, by sifting ; and 
that when they thought themselves misled, they should be brought into the 
right path by a way they knew not. This is far less natural than the com- 
mon explanation of the whole verse as a threatening against Jehovah's ene- 
mies. Grotius renders anger, Luther and the English Version breath , 
but there is no sufficient reason for excluding an allusion to the Holy Sphit 
as a personal agent. Junius makes nvn** a preterite, in accordance with his 
notion that the whole verse has respect to the Assyrian oppression of the 
tributary nations. The verb means strictly to divide into halves, and is here 
explained by the English Version in the sense of reaching to the midst ; but 
most interpreters adopt the explanation of Vatablus, that the water, rising 
to the neck, divides the body into two unequal parts. The metaphor itself, 
as in chap. viii. 8, denotes extreme danger. The phrase is am- 

biguous. It may either mean the sieve ^falsehood (Clericus, cribro men- 
daeii) or of wickedness in general, i. e. the instrument by which the wicked, 
and especially the false, are to be punished ; or the sieve of ruin, pointing 
out the issue of the process, as the other version does the object upon which 
it acts. This last sense is attained, in a different way, by Galvin, who ex- 
plains the words to mean in a useless (or worthless) sieve, ^. e. according to 
Gill’s paraphrase, “ they were to be sifted, not with a good and profitable 
sieve, which retains the corn and shakes out the chaff, or so as to have some 
taken out and spared, but with a sieve that lets all through, and so be 
brought to nothing, as the Vulgate Latin Version (m nihilum)B Barnes’s 
translation of this clause is, to toss the nations with the winnowing shovel of 
perdition. is noted by Gesenius and Khobel as a Chaldee form, but 

neither of them seems to regard it as a, proof that the passage is later than 
the time of Isaiah. The construction of this verb with pi is regarded by 
some writers as an instance of zeugma. Others supply the verb to put, 
others the substantive verb to be, or there shall be, as in the Enghsh Version. 
The connection is in any case too plam to be mistaken. The last clause is 
paraphrased by Luther as denoting that Jehovah would drive the nations 
hither and thither (bin und her treibe). Most interpreters prefer the more 
specific sense of leading astray, or in the wrong direction, with particular 
allusion, as J. D. Michaelis supposes, to the fact that Sennacherib was 
misled by a false report respecting Tirhakah, the king of Ethiopia. The 
equestrian allusion in the text has nowhere, perhaps, been so fully carried 
out as in the old French Version, qui les fera trotter d travers champs. 

29. The song (or singing) shall be to you (i, e. your' song shall be) like 
the night of the consecration of a feast, and joy of heart {%. e. your joy shall 
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be) like (that of) one marching with the pipe (or flute) to go into the moun- 
tain of Jehovah, to the Eoch of Israel. The night may be particularly men- 
tioned in the first clause, either because all the Mosaic festivals began in 
the evening, or with special allusion to the Passover, which is described m 
the law (Exod. xii. 42) as a mght to he much ohseired unto the Loid, as that 
night of the Lord to he observed of all the child/ en of Israel in their genera- 
tions. By we are probably to understand the whole celebration of 

the feast, and not the mere 'proclaiming of it, as expressed by Lowth and 
Barnes. This verse gives an interesting glimpse of ancient usage as to the 
visitation of the temple at the greater yearly festivals. The Eock of Israel 
is not mount Zion or Moriah, but Jehovah himself, to whose presence they 
resorted, as appears from 2 Samuel xxiii. 3. 

30. And Jehovah shall cause to be heard the majesty of his voice, and the 
descent of his arm. shall lie cause to he seen, with indignation of anger and a 
flame of devouring fire, scattering, and '/am, and hailstones (literally stone of 
hail). There is no more need of explaining Jehovah’s voice to be thunder 
than there is of explaining the stroke of his arm to be lightning, both which 
explanations arc in fact given by Knobel. The image presented is that of 
a theophany, in which stom and tempest are only accompanying circum- 
stances. nnj may be either a derivative of niiD, to ust, or of nnj, to 
descend, although the latter is more probably itself derived from the noun. 
Lowth’ s translation of (ivith w/ath indignant) is neither so exact nor 

so impressive as the literal version.. is rendered by the older writers 
as an abstract noun from to scatter ; by Bosenmiiller and Kiiobel as a 
poetical description of the winds as scatterers; but by Gresenius from the 
Chaldee and Arabic analogy, as meaning a violent or driving rain. 

81. For at the voice of Jehovah shall Assyria (or the Assyrian) he broken, 
with the 7od shall he smite. The IP before may denote either the time 
or the cause of the effect described, and may accordingly be rendered 
either at or by. The first may be preferred as more comprehensive, and 
as really including the other, nnn originally means to he broken, and is so 
used in chap. vh. 8 above ; but it is commonly applied, in a figurative 
sense, to the breaking of the spirit or courage by the alarm. Here some 
translate it, beaten down, as in the English version, others frightened or 
confounded, as in Luther’s (erschrecken). There are two constructions of the 
last clause, one continuing Assyria as the subject of the verb, the other re- 
ferring it to Jehovah. Forerms amends the text by reading Hi'’ in the 
passive (lie shall be smitten), which gratuitous suggestion is adopted by 
Bathe and Koppo, Lowth, not content with supplying the relative before 
inserts it in the text, on the authority of Seeker’s conjecture that it 
may have dropped out (forte esccidit). The past form given to the verb, not 
only in the English version (smote), but by Hitzig (schlug), seems entirely 
unauthorized by usage or the context. Ewald, less violently, reads it as 
a present (schlagt) ; but even if Assyria be the subject of the clause, it is 
clear that the Prophet speaks of her oppressions as being, in whole or in 
part, still future to his own perceptions. A much less simple and success- 
W method of accoimting for the future is by making the verb mean that 
Assyria was ready or about to smite, with Lowth and Yitringa (virga percus^ 
swrus). But by far the most natural construction of the clause is that 
whi A supplies nothing and adheres to the strict sense of the future, by con- 
necting not with but both which are mentioned in the 

other clause* Gesenius, although right in this respect, mars the beautiful 
simplicity of the construction, by gratuitously introducing when at the be- 
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ginning of the first clause, and then at the beginning of the second. No 
less objectionable, on the score of taste, is the use of yea or yes, as an equi- 
valent to by De Wette and Ewald. Knobel’s translation of the same 
word by then is as arbitrary here as in chap. vii. 9, the only authority to 
which he appeals. The express mention of Assyria in this verse, though 
it does not prove it to have been from the beginning the specific subject of 
the prophecy, does shew that it was a conspicuous object in Isaiah’s view, 
as an example both of danger and deliverance, and that at this point he 
concentrates his prophetic vision on this object as a signal illustration of 
the general truths which he has been announcing. 

32. And every passage of the rod of doom, which Jehovah will lay (or 
cause to rest) upon him, shall he with tahrets and harps, and toith fights of 
shaking it is fought therein. There is the same diversity of judgment here 
as in the foregoing verse, with respect to the question whether the rod 
mentioned in the first clause is the rod which the Assyrian vueldcd, or the 
rod which smote himself. On the former supposition, the sense would seem 
to be, that in every place through which the rod of the oppressor had before 
passed, there should now be heard the sound of joyful music. This con- 
struction not only involves the necessity of supplying in before the first 
noun, but leaves the words, which Jehovah will lay upon hnn, either un- 
meaning or irrelevant, or at least far less appropriate than if the reference 
be to Jehovah’s judgments on Assyria, which is further recommended by 
the reasons above given for applying the last words of ver. 31 to the same 
catastrophe. Assuming, therefore, that the clause before us was likewise 
intended to be so applied, the sense would seem to be that every passage 
of Jehovah’s rod (^. e. every stroke which passes from it to the object) will 
be hailed by those whom the Assyrian had oppressed, with joy and exulta- 
tion. It is an ingenious suggestion of Henderson, though scarcely justi- 
fied by Hebrew usage, that is here employed in the peculiar acceptation 

of the English pass, as used to denote a push or thrust in fencing. This 
combination, however, is not needed to justify his version {stroke). For 
n^DID, Clencus reads rriWD or (supplicii), on the ground of which 
conjecture, and the authority of one or two manuscripts, Lowth amends the 
text, and translates accordingly {the rod of correction). In like manner, 
J. D. Michaelis, in his German Yersion {strafenden Stali). None of the 
later writers seem to have retained this needless emendation. The common 
version, grounded staff, is almost unintelligible. It may have some connec- 
tion with Calvin’s explanation of the Hebrew phrase as meaning, a staff 
grounded, that is, firmly planted, in the object smitten, or as J. D. Michaelis 
(in his Notes) has it, well laid on (recht vest und stark auf den Biicken 
geleget). This, to use a favourite expression of the great Eeformer, seems 
both forced and frigid. It is now very generally agreed that denotes 

the divine determination or decree, and that the whole phrase means the rod 
appointed by him, or to put it in a form at once exact and poetical, the rod of 
destiny or doom,. Umbreit attaches to the words the specific sense of Jong 
since determined (lang verhangte), which is not in the original. The tahrets 
and harps are not here named as the ordinary military music (Gill), nor as 
the sacred music which on particular occasions was connected with the 
* march of armies (2 Ohron. xx. 21, 22). Nor is the meaning that Jehovah 
would overcome the enemy as if in sport or like a merry-making (Grotius), 
which is inconsistent with the words jthat follow, battles of shaking, i, e. 
agitating or tumultuous battles, or as some explain the words, convulsive, 
struggling conflicts. The true sense seems to be, that every stroke would 
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be attended with rejoicing on the part of the spectators, and especially 
of those who had been subject to oppression. may agree with 

niiT' as an active or deponent verb, or be construed impersonally as by 
Ewald (wu’d gekampft). The keri (C32) must of course mean with them, i.e, 
the Assyrians. The kethib (HI) is commonly explained to mean with her, 
i. e, Assyria, considered as a country. But Ewald takes it to mean there, 
or lit iraily in it, i. e, in the Holy Land. This, if we make the verb im- 
personal, is natural enough, except that it assumes an antecedent not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the context. Be this as it may, the general sense is 
plain, to wit, that God would violently overthrow Assyria. 

33 . For an amjed since yesterday is Tophet; even it for the Icing is pre- 
pa led ; he has deepened, he has widened {vt) ; its pile Jiie and wood in 
plenty ; the breath of Jehovah, lihe a stream of brimstone, kindles it. It is 
universally agreed that the destruction of the Assyrian king is here described 
as a burning of his body at a stake, or on a funeral-pile. But whether 
the king mentioned be an individual king or an ideal representative of all, and 
whether this is a mere figurative representation of his temporal destruction 
or a premonition of his doom hereafter, are disputed questions. Tophet is 
well known to have been the name of a place in the valley of Hinnom 
where children were sacrificed to Moloch, and on that account afterwards 
defiled by the deposit of the filth of the city, to consume which, constant 
fires were maintained. Hence, by a natural association, Tophet, as well as 
the more general name, Yalley of Hinnom, was applied by the later Jews 
to the place of future torment. The Chaldee paraphrase of this verse 
renders by The name Tophet has been commonly derived from 

to spit upon, as an expression of abhorrence ; but Gesenius derives it 
from the Persian to burn, with which he also connects Sawrg/v, as 

originally meaning to burn and secondarily to bury. If this be the correct 
etymology of it denotes a place of burning m the general, and was only 
applied to the spot before mentioned by way of eminence, in allusion either 
to the sacrificial or the purgatorial fires there maintained, or both. On this 
hypothesis, it would be altogether natural to understand the word here in an 
indefinite or generic sense, as meaning a place of burning, such as a stake 
or a funeral pile, and it is so explained accordingly by Gesenius (Brand- 
statte), Ewald (Scheiterhaufen), and other late interpreters. The question 
whether it is here used to describe the place of future torments, or as a more 
poetical description of the temporal destruction of the king of Assyria, is the 
less important, as the language must in either case be figurative, and can 
teach us nothing therefore as to the real circumstances either of the first or 
second death. Considering, however, the appalling grandeur of the images 
presented, and our Saviour's use of similar expressions to describe the place 
of everlasting punishment, and also the certainty deducible fi:om other scrip- 
tures, that a wicked king destroyed in the act of fighting against God must be 
punished in the other world as well as this, we need not hesitate to understand 
the passage as at least including a denunciation of eternal misery, although 
the general idea which the figures wore intended to express is that of sudden, 
terrible destructijon. As the phrase has been variously explained to 

mean long ago, andyi^^ now om a little while ago, it is best to retain the 
original expression with Calvin (ab hestemo) and Umbreit (von gestem 
her). The old Jews have a curious tradition that hell was made on the 
second day of the creation, or th# first that had a yesterday, for which 
reason God pronounced no blessing on it. The verbs and must 
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be either construed with or indefinitely. means the whole 

circumference and area of the place of burning. Gesenius connects it with 
the foregoing verbs to make the structure of the sentence more symmetrical 
(deep and wide is its pile — fire and wood in plenty) ; but Hitzig vindicates 
the Masoretic interpunction on the ground that the foregoing verbs cannot 
be applied to the pile, and that the following proposition would in that 
case have no predicate. For a similar expression he refers to Jer. xxiv. 2. 
Lowth connects nni'lD with and renders it a fie) ij 2nj)*e, which Barnes 
has altered to a pyie for the flame^ both overlooking the pronominal suffix. 
Augusti takes the final n as a suffix {lus Topliet) ; but it is commonly re- 
garded as a paragogic letter or a mere euphonic variation of the usual form 
J. D. Michaelis, however, thmks that if the present reading is the 
true one, it must be a verb meaning thou nhalt he deceived, another allusion 
to the false report about the Ethiopians. Be Wette renders at the begin- 
ning yea ; but it has really its proper sense of for, because, connecting this 
verse, either with the one immediately before it, or with the remoter context. 
Knobel supposes that the images of this verse weie selected because the 
burning of the dead was foreign from the Jewish customs and abhorrent to 
their feelings. According to Clericus, the Toyhet of this verse was a place 
of burning really prepared by Hezekiah for the bodies of the slain Asspdans, 
but entu'ely distinct from the Tophet near Jerusalem. Luther by rendering 
it pit (die Grube), and J. D. Michaelis churchyard (Kirchhof), destroy its 
connection with the real Tophet, and with the ideas of fire and burning. 

CHAPTEE XXXL 

Beliance upon Egypt is distrust of God, who wall avenge himself by 
destroying both the helper and the helped, vers. 1-3. His determination and 
ability to save those who confide in his protection are expressed by two 
comparisons, vers, 4, 5. The people are therefore invited to return to him, 
from every false dependence, human or idolatrous, as they will be constrained 
to do with shame, when they shall witness the destruction of their enemies 
by the resistless ffie of his wrath, vers. 6-9. 

Hitzig assumes an interval, though not a very long one, between this 
and the preceding chapter. To most interpreters 'and readers, it seems to 
be a direct continuation, or at most a repetition, of the threatenings and 
reproofs which had just been uttered. 

1. Woe to those going down to Egypt for help, and on horses they lean 
(or rely) and trust in cavahy, because it is miinoous, and in horse- 
men, because they are very stiong, and they looh not to the Holy One of 
Israel, and J eliovah they seek not. The abundance of horses in Egypt is 
attested, not only in other parts of Scripture, but by profane "vririters. 
Homer describes Thebes as having a hundred gates, out of each of which 
two hundred warriors went forth with chariots and horses. Diodorus speaks 
of the whole country between Thebes and Memphis as filled with royal 
stables. The horses of Solomon are expressly said to have been brought 
out of Egypt. This kind of military force was more highly valued, m com- 
parison with infantry, by the ancients than the moderns, and especiallv by 
those who, like the Hebrews, were almost entirely deprived of it themselves. 
Hence their rehance upon foreign aid is frequently identified with confidence 
in horses, and contrasted with simple^ trust in God (Ps. xx. 8). Most 
interpreters give here its usual sense of chariot, put collectively for 
chariots; but as such a use of the singular between two plurals would be 
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somewhat unnatural, it may be taken in the sense which we have seen it to 
have in chap, xxi 7. To seek Jehovah is not merely to consult him, hut to 
seek his aid, resort to him, implying the strongest confidence. For the 
meaning of the phrase look to, see the note on chap. svii. 8. 

2. And (yet) he too is wise, and hiings evil, and his woids he removes not, 
and he rises np against the house of evil-doers, and against the help of the 
ivorheis of iniquity. The adversative is required by our idiom in this 
connection, but is not expressed by which has its usual sense of too or 
also, implying a comparison with the Egyptians, upon whose wisdom, as 
well as strength, the Jews may have relied, or with the Jews themselves, 
who no doubt reckoned it a masterpiece of wisdom to secure such power- 
ful assistance. The comparison may be explained as comprehending both. 
God was as wise as the Egyptians, and ought therefore to have been con- 
sulted : he was as wise as the Jews, and could tberefoi e thwart their boasted 
pohey. There is not only a meiosis in this sentence, but an obvious irony. 
There is no need of supposing, wuth Vitringa, that the wisdom, either of 
Eg 3 rpt or of Israel, is here denied, excepting in comparison with that of 
God. The translation of the verbs as futures is arbitrary. Ewald refers 
to previous threatenings, wFich is hardly justified by usage, in 

this connection, seems to have the sense of withdrawing or revoking ; as in 
Josh. xi. 15, it denotes a practical revocation by neglecting to fulfiL The 
house of evil-doers is their family or race (chap. i. 4), here applied to the 
unbelieving Jews. The Egyptians are called their help, and both are 
threatened with destruction. To rise up is to show one’s self, address one’s 
self to action, and implies a state of previous forbearance or neglect. 

8, And Egypt (is) man and not God, and their horses flesh and not spbit; 
and Jehovah shall stietch out his hand, and the helper shall stumble, and the 
helped fall, and together all of them shall cease (or be destroyed). This 
verse repeats the contrast between human and divine aid, and the threat- 
ening that the unbelievers and theii* foreign helpers should be involved in 
the same destruction. The antithesis of flesh and spirit, hke that of God 
and man, is not metaphysical but rhetorical, and is intended simply to 
express extreme dissimilitude or inequality. Eehance upon Egypt is 
again sarcastically represented as reliance upon horses, and as such opposed 
to confidence in God. As Egypt here means the Egyptians, it is after- 
wards referred to as a plural. Stumble and fall are here poetical equivalents. 

4. For thus said Jehovah unto me. As a lion groivls, and a young hon, 
over his prey, against whom a multitude of shepherds is called forth, at 
their voice he is not frightened, and at their noise he is not humbled, so will 
Jehovah of hosts come down, to fight upon mount Zion and upon her hill. 
This is still another form of the same contrast. The comparison is a 
favourite one with Homer, and occurs in the eighteenth book of the Iliad, in 
terms almost identical. Gioxvl is to be preferred to loai, not only for the 
pason given by Bochart, that the lion roars before, not after it has seized 
its prey, but because n^n more properly denotes a suppressed or feeble 
sound, is literally and is rendered by Montanus plemtudine. 
Other less natural constructions of the second clause are : when a multitude 
is called; who {xolien) a multitude is called, &c. Some read ^pt??, and 
translate it either cries or meets. Most interpreters have, for mount Zion, 
in which sense is used with elsewhere. But as itself, with 
this -same preposition, means to fight against in chap. xxix. 7, Hitzig and 
Hendewerk regard this as a threatening that God will take part with the 
Assyrians against Jerusalem, the promise of deliverance beginning with the 
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next verse. Ewald supposes to be used in allusion to the name 
(the Lord of hosts will be present in the host) and gives the sense 
of over or upon (uber), which may either indicate the place or the subject 
of the contest. By supposing the particle to mean concerning, we can 
explain its use both in a hostile and a favourable sense. The at the 
beginning of this verse introduces the ground or reason of the declaration 
that the seeking of foreign aid was both unlawful and unnecessaiy. The 
hill is by some supposed to be Moriah, as an appendage of mount Zion ; 
but it may just as well be simply parallel to mountain^ the mountain of 
Zion and the hill thereof. The feminme suffix refers not to "in but to 

5. As hi)ds flying (over or around their nests), so will Jehovah cover 
over (or protect) Jerusalem, cover and lescue, pass over and save. Accord- 
ing to Hitzig, it is not Jehovah but Jerusalem that is here compared to 
fluttering birds. But, as Hendewerk property obj'ects, niQiJ means flying, 
and is inapplicable to young birds in the nest. The feminine also 
indicates a reference to the care of mothers for their young. Gesenius 
follows Kimchi in explaining and as unusual forms of the in- 

finitive ; but Ewald and Hitzig regard this as an instance of the idiomatic 
combination of infinitive and finite forms. npQ is the verb used to denote 
the passmg over of the houses in Egypt by the destroying angel (hence 
npa, to which there may be an allusion here. There is at least 

no ground for making the verb, in either case, mean to coier (Yitringa) or 
to leaij forward (Lowth). To pass over, m the sense of sparing, is appro- 
priate in both. 

G. Since you need no protectioxi but Jehovah’s, therefore, return unto 
him from whom (or with respect to iohom) the children of Israel have deeply 
revolted (literally, have deepened revolt). The last words may also be read, 
from whom they {i. e. men indefinitely) have deeply revolted, 0 ye children 
of Israel. The substitution of the second person for the thud, in the 
ancient versions, and by Barnes (pe have revolted), is wholly arbitrary. 
Some explain to .mean according as or in pj opoHion as, which seems 
to be a forced construction. The syntax may he solved, either by suppos- 
ing to him to be understood and giving the sense of with lespect to 
whom, or by assuming that, as both these ideas could be expressed by this 
one phrase, it was put but once in order to avoid the tautology. Deep 
may he here used to convey the specific idea of debasement, or the more 
general one of distance, or still more generally, as a mere intensive, like 
our common phrases deeply gneved or deeply injured. The analogy of 
chap. xxix. 15, however, would suggest the idea of deep contrivance or 
design, which is equally appropriate. 

7. This acknowledgment you will be constrained to make sooner or 
later. For in that day (of miraculous deliverance) they shall reject (cast 
away with contempt), a man {i.e. each) Ms idols of silver and his idols of 
gold, which your sinful hands have made for you, or, which your own hands 
have made for you. as sin, i.e. as an occasion and a means of sin. In like 
manner the golden calves are called the sin of Israel (Deut. ix. 21 ; Amos 
viii. 14). The construction which makes sin a qualifying epithet of hands, 
is preferred by Hendewerk and some older writers, but is not so natural 
as that which makes the ..Miner denote the object or effect of the action. 
For the true construction of Ms diver and his gold, see the note on chap, 
ii. 20, For the same enallage of person, in a similar connection, see chap, 
i. 29. Trust in idols and reliance upon human helpers are here, and often 
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elsewhere, put together, as identical in principle, and closely connected in 
the experience of ancient Israel. (See the notes on chap. il. 8, 22.) 

8. This future abandonment of all false confidences is described as 

springing from the demonstration of Jehovah’s willingness and power to 
save. And Assy) ia shall fall hy no mans swoid, and rlo moitaVs sword 
shall devour him, and he shall flee from hefoie the sword, and his young men 
(or chosen warriors') shall hecome tributary (literally, tribute). and 

are commonly explained as emphatic compounds, like in 

chap. X. 15, implying not mere negation but contrariety, something in- 
finitely more than man. In such a comparison, the antithesis of ^nighty 
man and mean man seems so entirely out of place, that it is best to explain 
and according to the ordinary principle of parallelism, as equi- 
valents. 'In either case, the terms are universal and exclusive. For 1^, a 
few manuscripts and one of the earliest editions read notfiom the sword, 
i.e, he shall flee when no man pursueth (Prov. xxviii. 1). But the 
pleonastic dative after verbs of motion is a common Hebrew idiom. 
Yitringa and others derive DD from DpD to melt, and explain the whole 
phrase to mean, shall he melted, i. e. either dispersed or overcome with fear. 
But in every other case the expression means to become tributary, with a 
special reference to the rendering of service to a superior. The objection 
that the prophecy, as thus explained, was not fulfilled, proceeds upon the 
false assumption that it refers exclusively to the overthrow of Sennacherib’s 
host, whereas it describes the decline and fall of the Assyrian power after 
that catastrophe. 

9. And his rock (i. e. his strength) from fear shall 2 :)a$$ away, and his 

chiefs shall be afraid of a standard (or signal, as denoting the presence of 
the enemy), saitli Jehovah,' to whom there is a fire in Zion and a furnace in 
^Jerusalem. Besides the version abova^ven of the first clause, which is 
that of Jer^^f (fgSljtudo transibit), there are two constructions, also ancient, 
between which* modem wrifers are divided. Kimchi explains the words to 
mean, that in his flight ha should pass by the strongholds on his own 
frontier, where he might have taken refuge. Grotius quotes in illustration 
the Latin fugit ultra casam, Hendewerk modifies this explanation 

by supposing caverns in the hiUs to be referred to, as customary places of 
concealment. The other constmction is proposed by Aben Ezra : he shall 
pass (not by but) to his stronghold, i, e. as Calvin understands it, Nineveh. 
Neither of these, explanations seems, so obvious and simple as the one just 
given. Lowth arbitrarily translates iD5D at Ms flight Zwingl^ applied this 
clause to the cowardly desertion of the standards. The last clause, accord- 
ing to Piscator, means, whose hearth is in Jerusalem, or as Gill expresses 
it, who keeps house there, and therefore will defend it. But this use of fire 
and furnace is not only foreign from the usage of the Scriptures, but from 
the habits of the orientals, who have no such association of ideas between 
hearth and home. The true explanation of the clause seems to he that 
which supposes an allusion both to the sacred fire on the altar, and to the 
consuming fire of God’s presence, whose altar flames in Zion and whose 
wrath shall thence flame to destroy his enemies. Compare the explanation 
of the mystical name Ariel in the note on chap. xxix. 1. 




